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II. 

PETER   SCHUYLER   (^Continued). 

The  relations  between  the  Earl  of  13cllomont  and  Colo- 
nel Schuyler  were  formal,  but  not  cordial  from  the  first. 
Schuyler  was  a  friend  of  Fletcher's,  and  an  opponent  of 
the  party  that  Bellomont  had  espoused.  This  was  enough 
to  make  the  one  suspected  and  tlie  other  distrusted.  As 
lime  passed,  licUomont's  suspicions  became  so  strong  th  it 
they  appeared  as  truth,  and  yet  there  was  no  foundation  for 
tliem.  Colonel  Schuyler  was  more  tlian  an  ordinary  man 
in  many  respects.  lie  understood  the  Indians,  and  how 
to  deal  with  them,  better  than  any  man  of  his  time  ;  he 
was  kind  and  brave,  virtues  greatly  respected  by  the  Five 
Nations.  Bellomont's  jealousies  were  fed  by  persons  in 
Albany,  who  aspired  to  the  positions  and  dignities  so  long 
licld  by  Schuyler ;  but  his  friends  were  numerous  and 
inllucntial,  and,  although  he  was  indifferent  to  personal 
attacks,  they  rendered  him  a  hearty  support,  and  by  their 
friendship  sustained  him  against  the  secret  intrigues  of 
his  enemies.  When  Bellomont's  mind  had  become  thor- 
oughly poisoned,  he  slandered  Schuyler  without  stint  in 
his  letters  to  his  government,  and  attempted  to  dispense 
with  his  services  in  his  management  of  Indian  affairs.  He 
chose  as  his  friends  and  advisers  men  of  his  own  faction, 
who  bowed  submissively  to  iiis  imperious  will.  "Colonel 
Schuyler,*'  it  was  affirmed  by  Colonel  Smith,  member  of 
the  Council,  **  was  above  all  racn  the  most  dear  to  the 


2  BELLOMONTS   DEATH. 

Five  Nations,  not  only  from  liis  long  acquaintance  with 
ihcm,  but  by  his  personal  conduct  and  valor  in  the  late 
war,  engaging  with  them  and  for  thom  against  tiic 
French."  Yet  in  liis  last  conference  Bellomont  had  neg- 
lected and  insulted  him  ;  he  had  conducted  his  negotia- 
tions without  his  advice.  The  unfortunate  results  were 
soon  apparent.  Against  his  commands  thj  sachems  went 
to  Canada  and  made  peace.  They  were  well-nigh  lost  to 
the  English  ;  and  Bellomont  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  were  irrecoverably  lost.  Had  ho  lived,  and  spent  a 
year  in  Albany,  his  prophecy  might  have  become  a  reality. 
Ilis  sudden  death,  on  March  5,  1701,  may  have  been  a 
blessing  to  the  province.  At  all  events.  Colonel  Schuyler 
retained  his  place  in  the  Council,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  had  Bellomont  lived  a  few  days  longer. 

After  the  earl's  death,  Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan  be- 
ing in  the  West  Indies,  the  government  devolved  upon  the 
Council,  of  which  Colonel  Smith  was  the  senior  member, 
Livingston,  who  was  appointed  councillor  by  Bellomont, 
and  had  supported  his  measures,  now  transferred  him- 
self to  the  opposite  faction.  The  Leislcrians,  however, 
retained  a  majoiity  of  the  members,  who  insisted  that  the 
Council  should  administer  the  government,  and  not  the 
senior  member.  Schuyler  and  Livingston  adiiered  to 
Smith,  and,  being  in  a  minority,  refused  to  sit  in  Council. 
The  Assembly,  then  in  session,  declined  to  legislate,  but 
adjourned  from  day  to  day.  The  differences  and  confu- 
sion were  only  settled  by  the  return  of  Nanfan. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Barbadoes  on  May  19,  1701.  He  informed  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  that  through  the  prudent  management  of  the 
Council  the  public  peace  had  been  preserved,  and  that 
the  affairs  of  the  province  remained  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  late  Governor's  death,  with  little  alteration. 
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tic  reported  the  Five  Nations  to  be  in  good  disposition  at 
present,  and,  to  confirm  them  in  their  "obedience,"  he  had 
appointed  a  time  to  meet  them  in  conference,  when  he 
l)r()posed  to  distribute  in  presents  a  part  of  the  ;^8oo 
lately  received  from  England.  In  consequence  of  tlie 
di (Terences  prevailing  in  the  Assembly,  he  had  dissolved 
it,  and  had  ordered  a  new  election.  lie  made  several 
fair  promises,  especially  to  use  his  best  elTorts  to  recon- 
(lie  the  prevailing  difTerenccs  by  impartiality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  without  regard  to  persons  or 
parties.  It  will  soon  be  seen  how  well  he  redeemed  his 
pledges. 

The  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs,  by  direction  of 
Xanfan,  sent  Johannes  Bleecker,  Jr.  and  David  Schuyler' 
to  Onondaga,  to  notify  the  Five  Nations  of  the  coming 
conference,  and  to  observe  the  transactions  of  the  French 
emissaries  there  with  the  Indians.  They  left  Albany  on 
June  2,  1 701,  and  arrived  at  Onondaga  on  the  10th.  On 
the  14th,  in  the  evening,  some  Seneca  sachems  having  ar- 
rived, a  meeting  was  lield  by  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas 
to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  religion.  Bcllo- 
mont  had  sent  them  a  belt,  proposing  to  settle  Protestant 
ministers  among  them  wlien  the  fort  should  be  built. 
Callieres  had  also  sent  a  belt,  offering  to  furnish  them 
with  Jesuit  priests,  who  would  live  among  them  without 
the  protection  of  a  fort.  Both  belts  hung  in  the  council- 
house,  and  the  question  now  to  be  decided  was,  which 
should  be  accepted  ?  Dekanissora,  the  mourning  hermit, 
had  laid  aside  his  weeds,  and  resumed  his  old  vocation  of 


'  A  son  of  David  Pielerse  Schuyler,  and  believed  to  be  a  first  cousin  of 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler.  He  was  a  merchant  of  Albany,  and  had  trans- 
actions with  Canadian  traders.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Five  Nations 
and  their  country  was  limited,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  Hclioinont  and 
Nanfan.     He  was  afterwards  mayor  of  Albany. 
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ambassador  and  orator.  lie  had  recently  returned  from 
tlic  Canadian  court,  and  occupied  the  whole  session  re- 
counting his  experiences  and  adventures.  Nothing  was 
said  about  the  belts  of  religion. 

Dekanissora  related,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Montreal 
the  governor  received  him  kindly,  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks.  Wliile  conversing  with  the  governor  a  stranger 
entered  the  room,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  as  the  great 
Jiero  whose  picture  was  to  I)e  seen  in  all  the  Paris  print- 
shops,  lie  had  dined  with  the  governor  at  his  table,  as 
also  with  a  clergyman,  who  had  requested  him  to  sit  for 
his  portrait.  The  governor  made  him  several  presents, 
including  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a  laced  coat  and  hat,  a 
handsome  shirt,  and  a  lot  of  tobacco.  After  spending  six 
days  in  feasting,  sight-seeing,  and  picture-making,  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  governor,  who  said  that  he  would  not  de- 
tain him,  knowing  quite  well  he  should  be  at  home,  or  all 
would  run  to  confusion.  Callieres  was  untiring  in  his 
attentions  to  the  great  orator,  and  when  he  left  ordered  a 
canoe  with  three  Frenchmen  to  convey  him  up  the  river 
from  Montreal  to  above  Fort  Frontcnac,  and  not  to  allow 
liim  to  paddle,  "which  they  punctually  obeyed."  The 
contrast  to  Bcllomont's  treatment  of  Sadakanahtic  is 
striking.  The  reception  of  M.  Maricour  shortly  afterward, 
compared  to  that  of  Colonel  Romer,  is  equally  significant. 

Bleecker  and  Schuyler,  four  days  after  Dekanissora's 
jubilant  speech,  desired  a  meeting  of  the  sachems,  but 
they  excused  themselves,  because  there  was  not  a  ''full 
house."  While  they  were  talking,  a  messenger  came  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  M.  Maricour  at  Caneenda,  eight 
miles  distant  on  the  lake,  and  desired  some  squaws  to  be 
sent  for  the  baggage.  The  sachems  immediately  left  with 
a  great  company  to  greet  him.  They  returned  the  next 
day  '*  with  great  triumph,  under  the  French  flag."     The 
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clay  after  there  was  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  sachems, 
and  Dekanissora  narrated  liis  negotiations  with  the  g<jv- 
crnor  of  Canada  on  his  late  visit,  asserting,  however,  that 
he  did  not  act  in  a  public  capacity,  but  rather  as  a  private 
individual.  M.  Maricour  informed  the  sachems  that  he 
had  come  to  tell  them  that  the  governor  of  Canada  would 
expect  them  at  Montreal  in  thirty  days,  and  to  procure  all 
the  French  prisoners  among  them.  lie  also  told  them 
some  news  :  The  king  of  Spain  was  dead,  and  the  dauphin's 
youngest  son  would  succeed  him,  about  which  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  "great  ado." 

Finally,  when  the  question  as  to  which  religious  belt 
they  would  accept  could  be  deferred  no  longer,  Dekanis- 
sora came  to  Bleecker  and  S(  huyler  for  advice.  He  said 
that  there  was  a  great  difTerence  of  opinion  among  them — 
some  will  liave  a  priest  on  one  side  of  the  castle  and  a 
minister  on  the  other  side.  He  was  t(jld  that  this  would 
cause  confusion,  and  advised  to  allow  no  priest  in  the 
country  ;  that  they  should  behave  like  men,  remembering 
tlicir  former  courage  and  famous  deeds,  and  not  cringe 
to  the  French.  The  chief  replied:  "We  fear  the  French 
will  make  war  on  us,  and  we  shall  then  fade  away,  like 
the  Mohawks.  Vou  may  promise  assistance,  but  what 
does  that  avail,  so  long  as  you  do  not  give  it?"  In  the 
night  the  old  chief  came  again,  and  said  that  tiiey  were 
yet  divided,  and  that  he  was  so  troubled  that  he  had  not 
slept  for  two  nights. 

On  the  22d,  at  a  meeting,  when  the  French  gentlemen 
and  the  English  envoys  were  present,  Dekanissora  said  : 
"  We  are  desired  by  both  ])arties  to  become  Christians, 
and  we  see  the  belts  hanging  before  us.  Yqu  make  us 
mad,  and  we  know  not  which  side  to  choose.  But  I  will 
now  say  no  more  about  it,  and  take  the  belts  down  and 
keep  them,  because  you  arc  both  dear  with  your  goods. 
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Wc  arc  sorry  we  cannot  pray,  but  we  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  :  Wc  will  tal^c  a  priest  or  minister  of  tiie  party 
who  sells  his  goods  the  cheapest.  Our  sachems  meantime 
are  going,  some  to  Albany,  others  to  Montreal,  and  we 
will  think  about  it  until  winter.  "We  have  a  suspicion 
that  there  will  soon  be  anotlier  war  between  your  nations, 
but  wc  tell  you  both  that  we  shall  keep  the  peace." 

M.  Maricour  caused  considerable  conuuotion  in  the 
village  by  his  eflorts  to  secure  the  prisoners.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  David  Schuyler,  Dekanissora  told  him  some  plain 
truths,  which  brought  to  his  rescue  Father  l^ruyas,  who 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  by  promising  to  re- 
turn several  prisoners  at  their  next  meeting  at  Montreal. 
When  the  matter  was  settled,  the  chief  called  the  priest 
aside,  and  confidentially  told  him  that  he  was  going  to 
Albany  within  ten  days,  and  would  not  be  at  Montreal. 
Shrewd  orator  and  diplomat !  He  had  just  received  rich 
gifts  from  Callieres  ;  he  would  now  get  more  from  the 
English,  and  enjoy  Nanfan's  hospitality. 

The  conference  of  Nanfan  with  the  Five  Nations  lasted 
nine  days,  in  July,  1701,  resulting  chiefly  in  a  deed  to  the 
king  of  the  Indian  hunting-grounds  between  Lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Huron,  which  they  had  conquered  from 
the  Hurons  sixty  years  before.'  A  worthless  present,  ex- 
cept as  giving  a  claim  in  Canada,  for  the  country  had  re- 
cently been  settled  by  other  tribes  under  French  protec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  other  sachems  went  to  Canada,  and  at  a 
solemn  council  received  back  the  Iroquois  prisoners  from 
Callieres. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Nanfan  having  been  in- 
formed  that   there   were   French   agents   in    the   Indian 

'  Sec  also,  for  further  details,  vol.  i.,  pjx  261-2. 
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country,  again  sent  Captain  Blccckcr  and  David  Schnylcr 
to  Onondaga  to  watcli  their  proceedings  and  oppose  their 
designs.  There  was  fear  of  another  war  in  Kurope,  in 
wiiich  ijt  was  believed  that  the  English  and  I'rencii  would 
be  involved.  The  Canadians,  renienibering  the  calamities 
tiiey  had  suffered  from  the  warlike  Iroquois,  now  tried  to 
establish  a  good  understanding  with  them,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  it  had  taken  so  many  efforts  to  make.  For 
this  purpose  they  sent  the  men  niost  influential  with  them, 
including  priests  and  missionaries,  to  persuade  tliem  to 
remain  neutral,  and  let  the  French  and  English  fight,  if 
they  would,  without  involving  themselves  in  the  quarrel. 
Hleecker  and  Schuyler  tried  without  success  to  alarm 
ihem,  by  reminding  them  of  former  injuries  and  the  per- 
fidy of  the  French,  desiring  them  to  hold  no  communica- 
tion with  their  old  enemies.  The  Five  Nations  were  de- 
termined to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  and  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  Canada,  although  they  would  try  to  )iold  fast 
the  covenant-chain  with  Corlaer.  After  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Cornbury,  in  May,  1702,  tlierc  were  no  efforts  to 
shake  the  resolution  of  tlic  Five  Nations,  and  for  eight 
years  or  more  the  borders  were  quiet,  the  French  hold- 
ing their  own  Indians  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  treaty- 
requirements,  and  forbidding  all  expeditions  against  the 
English  of  New  York,  lest  the  wrath  of  the  dreaded  Iro- 
quois should  be  aroused. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  not  peace  between  the  factions 
of  New  York.  Nanfan's  administration  was  short  and 
stormy.  It  commenced  serenely,  but  ended  in  a  tempest. 
His  promise  to  restrain  the  strife  of  parties  was  not  long 
remembered.  He  soon  became  a  violent  partisan.  The 
Assembly  had  become  anti-Leislerian,  and  was  dissolved. 
At  the  next  election,  after  a  heated  contest,  Nanfan  and 
the  Leislerians  secured  eleven  of  the  twenty-one  members. 
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When  they  assembled,  Abraham  Gouvenieiir  was  elected 
speaker,  by  one  majority,  over  William  Nicoll.  The  mi- 
nority submitted,  and  with  the  majority  appeared  before 
the  governor,  to  announce  their  choice  of  speaker  and 
have  it  approved.  The  Leislerians,  either  fearing  that 
their  small  majority  might  not  be  sufficient  on  some 
questions  coming  before  the  Assembly,  or  from  party 
spirit,  unseated  Dirk  Wesscls,  of  Alban}-,  and  William 
Nicoll,  of  Suffolk,  for  non-residence.  The  one  lived  a 
part  of  the  time  on  his  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  while 
the  bulk  of  his  property  and  his  city  residence  were  in  Al- 
bany. The  other  had  a  large  landed  estate  at  Islip,  Suf- 
folk County,  on  which  he  often  resided,  while  his  law  of- 
fice and  city  residence  were  in  New  York.  The  other 
members  of  the  minority,  sympathizing  witli  the  expelled 
members,  and  believing  the  action  of  the  majority  to  be 
unfair,  seceded  from  the  Assembly.  New  elections  were 
ordered  in  place  of  Nicoll  and  the  retiring  members,  but 
Ryer  Schermerhorn  was  admitted  in  place  of  Wessels 
without  another  appeal  to  the  people. 

At  the  election  of  aldermen  and  assistants  in  tiic  fall, 
there  was  another  contest.  Thomas  Noell  was  appointed 
mayor  by  Nanfan,  and  after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  on 
October  14,  1701,  went  to  Trinity  Church  and  attended 
worship,  according  to  usage,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  City  Hall  to  organize  the  Common  Council,  by  ad- 
ministering the  usual  oaths  to  the  newly  elected  aldermen 
and  assistants.  The  Leislerians  declined  to  take  the  oath, 
alleging  that  they  had  already  taken  it  before  the  old 
mayor.  The  City  Hall  was  filled  with  spectators,  friends 
of  the  different  candidates,  and  as  it  had  always  been  the 
practice  foi  the  new  mayor  to  administer  the  oaths,  and 
never  for  the  old  one,  a  great  commotion  was  raised.  The 
mayor,  to  quiet  the  people  present,  which  had  become  p. 
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mob,  retired  from  the  chair,  and  thus  dissolved  the  warring 
factions.  It  was  charged  tliat  some  of  the  aldermen  and 
assistants  sworn  in  by  the  old  mayor  were  not  duly  elected, 
and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  Mayor  Xocll,  forbidding 
him  to  recognize  them  as  duly  elected  until  there  should 
be  a  scrutiny,  and  the  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
courts. 

The  mayor  ordered  a  scrutiny  to  be  made  by  two  of 
each  party.  The  I.cislcrians  refused  to  serve,  but  the 
others  went  on.  They  visited  every  man  who  cast  a  vote 
at  the  election,  and  learned  from  his  own  lips  for  whom 
he  voted,  and  whether  he  was  entitled  to  a  vote  according 
to  law  ;  and  then  reported  the  result  to  the  mayor.  The 
south  ward  was  the  first  to  be  scrutinized.  Rip  Van  Dam 
and  Mathcw  Ling  were  the  committee.  Their  report  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  munbcr  of  voters  in  a  ward  of 
llic  city  of  New  York  at  that  time,  in  contrast  with  the 
present,  and  in  other  respects.  Hrandt  Schuyler  was  the 
ajiti-Leislcrian  candidate,  and  Nicholas  Roosevelt  the 
Leislerian,  for  alderman. 

The  report  first  gives  the  names  of  those  who  voted  for 
Brandt  Schuyler,  as  follows  : 

Inhabitants  7i'/io  arc  freeholders  or  freemen — [Then  follow 
the  names,  indicating  their  nationality — Dutch,  English, 
French,  etc.]     Forty-one  in  all. 

Inhabitants  li'Iio  fay  taxes — Five. 

Inhabitants  taxable — Se ve n. 

Inhabitants  neither  free  nor  faying  taxes — Five. 

Inhabitants  under  age  by  eonfession — One. 

Those  who  voted  for  Nicholas  Roosevelt : 

Inhabitants  who  are  freeholders  or  freemen — Thirty-seven. 
[The  names  are  given,  showing  them  to  have  been  mostly 
Dutch,  with  a  sprinkling  of  English  and  French.] 

Inhabitants  who  pay  taxes — Two. 
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Inhabitants  neither  free  nor  paying  taxes-^Two. 
Inhabitants  under  age  by  their  own  confession — Four. 
Inhabitant  of  another  ward  by  confession — One. 
Inhabitant  freeholder  voted  for  himself y   Nicholas   Roose- 
velt— One. 

Brandt  Scliuyler  did  not  vote.  lie  was  more  modest 
than  candidates  in  later  days. 

The  committee  reported  that  Hrandt  Schuyler  was  duly 
elected,  although  the  retiring  mayor  had  awarded  the 
election  to  Roosevelt,  and  sworn  him  into  ofllce. 

There  was  a  like  result  in  the  cast  and  west  wards, 
which  were  also  disputed.  ,  The  committees  found  in  favor 
of  John  Ilutchings,  anti-Leislerian,  in  the  west  ward, 
against  David  Provoost,  Leislerian  ;  for  William  Morris 
in  the  cast  ward,  against  Captain  Johannes  dc  IVyster, 
Leislerian, 

When  the  case  reached  the  courts,  Justice  Atwood, 
Leislerian,  confirmed  the  findings  in  the  south  and  west 
wards,  but  seated  Dc  Pcyster  in  the  east,  leavitig  the  board 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties.  According  to 
Valentine's  Manual,  Roosevelt  and  Provoost  were  alder- 
men for  the  south  and  west  wards  for  the  year  1701-02. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  death  of  Brandt  Schuy- 
ler, and  the  conviction  of  Ilutchings  for  treason,  early  in 
1702. 

The  contests  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  caused,  as  may  be  imagined,  great  excitement, 
not  in  the  city  of  New  York  only,  but  through  the  whole 
province.  It  was  nothing,  however,  compared  to  that  oc- 
casioned by  the  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction  of  Nicholas 
Bayard  *  and  Alderman  Hutchings  for  high  treason.     Bay- 


'  Nicholas  Bayard  was  one  of  three  brothers,  who  with  their  widowed 
mother  came  to  New  York  about  1647.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Peter 
Stuyvcsant,  director-general.     He  was  employed  in  the  colonial  secretary's 
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nrd  had  not  forgotten  his  cruel  treatment  by  Lcisler  and 
tlie  injustice  of  Bellomont.  When  it  was  known  that 
Lord  Cornbury  would  succeed  the  dead  Lord  Bellomont, 
n.iyard  put  three  addresses  into  circulation  for  signatures. 
One  was  to  the  king,  a  second  to  Parliament,  and  a 
third  to  Lord  Cornbury.  Ilutchings  kept  a  tavern,  where 
IJayard  and  his  friends  made  their  headquarters.  The 
addresses  exposed  the  wrongs  and  weaknesses  of  the  late 
governor,  but  expressed  unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  king. 
They  were  numerously  signed  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
( ity  and  province,  but  they  gave  umbrage  to  Nanfan 
:ind  his  Council,  now  strengthened  by  Justice  Atwood  and 


office  ;  and  on  Jnnuniy  7,  165R,  i^clitionrfl  tlic<1itTctor.p;oMrral  and  C'ouiuil 
for  a  salary,  lie  said  that  he  had  served  for  a  considcraMe  time  as  a 
tkik,  writing  in  Dutch  and  Knj^lish,  without  compensation,  ami  lh«Mi  asked 
li»  he  paid  for  his  services.  His  petition  was  granted,  and  his  salary  was 
fixed  at  "  six  guilders  a  njonth  from  the  first  of  July  last,  jjrovided  he  con- 
«lucts  himself  vigilent  aiid  diligent."  On  Man.h  i,  i^)f>3,  he  sent  in  an- 
other petition  on  the  subject  of  wages.  lie  said  that  he  had  served  tliree 
years  in  the  secretary's  office  as  a  l)utt:h  and  English  clerk,  on  ten  guilders 
■A  month,  and  asked  to  havch.is  salary  advanced.  His  re^ptest  was  thought 
t)  he  reasonable,  and  his  ]\ny  was  put  at  fourteen  guilders  a  month.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman,  who  liad  not  neglected  his  education.  He  liad 
been  taught  the  English  language,  and  this  obtained  for  him  a  position  in 
the  secretary's  office,  where  a  knowledge  of  English  had  become  essential. 
When  the  English  took  possession,  it  was  equally  important  that  their 
secretary  should  have  a  clerk  actpiainted  with  the  Dutch  language  ;  and 
thus  Bayard  was  retained  in  the  oftice.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  courts,  and  in  16S5  he  was  appointed  mayor  of  the 
city  and  a  member  of  the  king's  0)uncil  for  the  province.  He  found 
time,  in  the  internals  of  official  duties,  to  conduct  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment, in  connection  with  a  brewery,  and  rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. He  possessed  some  traits  of  character  in  common  with  his  uncle, 
•'  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  his  neigh- 
bors, and  were  the  source  of  more  than  ordinary  troubh.  He  was  an 
honest  man  in  his  views  of  public  affairs,  but  too  unyielding  tc  be  popular, 
r.alth.azar  Rayard,  brother  of  Nicholas,  settled  in  New  Jersey,  and  Peter, 
the  third  brother,  in  Delaware.  The  lattcr's  descendants  have  long  held  a 
leading  position  in  that  little  State,  whose  people  can  claim  descent  from 
almost  as  many  nations  cs  New  York. 
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Thomas  Weaver,  who  termed  them  libellous,  seditious, 
disloyal.  Although  tlie  new  Attorney-General  Broughton 
could  not  find  anything  in  the  papers  of  the  character  al- 
leged, Nanfan  and  his  Council  determined  to  prosecute  the 
promoters  of  the  petitions,  several  of  whom  were  arrested. 
Bayard  and  Alderman  Hatchings  were  tried  and  con- 
victed of  treason,  and  Bayard  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
He  appealed  to  the  king,  but  his  appeal  was  refused  until 
he  had  made  concessions  acknowledging  his  guilt.  The 
trial  was  unfair  and  oppressive  to  the  defendants  ;  it  was 
hurried  on  to  its  end  in  the  last  days  of  Nanfan's  adminis- 
tration, the  prosecutors  apparently  fearing  the  arrival  of 
the  new  governor  before  their  purpose  was  attained. 

Viscount  Cornbury  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
York  on  June  13,  1701.  He  did  nf)t  arrive  until  May  3, 
1702.  >  His  delay  in  coming  gave  rise  to  the  reports  that 
his  appointment  had  been  reconsidered,  and  that  Nanfan 
was  to  be  left  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
His  arrival  was  a  surprise  to  some,  and  a  relief  to  all  ; 
most  believed  that  any  change  of  rulers  would  be  a 
blessing.  Cornbury  investigated  the  case  of  Bayard  and 
Hutchings,  and  reported  the  facts  to  his  government.  It 
was  found  that  the  addresses,  for  the  signing  and  circula- 
tion of  which  they  had  been  convicted  and  condemned, 
had  not  been  before  cither  the  grand  or  petit  juries,  and 
that  many  irregularities  had  been  committed  on  the  trial. 
Their  sentence  was  reversed,  and  they  were  restored  to 
citizenship. 

Lord  Cornbury  reported  the  province  to  be  in  a  deplo- 
rable condition,  the  people  rent  in  factions,  a  large  public 
debt,  the  soldiers  in  rags,  and  the  forts  and  fortifications 
in  ruins.  His  reflections  on  the  misgovernment  of  Bello- 
mont  were  quite  as  severe  as  the  latter's  on  that  of 
Fletcher.     It  had  been  a  time  of  peace,  and  yet  nothing 
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had  been  done  to  put  the  country  into  a  state  of  defence, 
except  to  build  a  new  magazine  cn^cr  the  gates  of  the  fort, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Ronier.  The  great  guns 
were  dismounted.  The  militia  had  not  been  mustered 
since  Fletcher's  time.  Only  one  militia  regiment  in  the 
province  was  in  serviceable  condition — that  of  Colonel 
Schuyler  in  Albany.  "  In  the  whole  province  beside 
there  is  nothing  like  militia.     It  is  a  thing  forgot." 

Like  his  predecessors,  Cornbury  became  a  partisan,  and 
joined  the  anti-Leislerians.  Within  a  month  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  suspended  ^\\q  Leislerians  from  the  Council,  and 
appointed  men  of  his  own  party  to  the  vacancies.  This 
was  not  a  wise  beginning.  Since  the  death  of  Lcislcr, 
every  governor  had  been  instructed  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  to 
lliis  end  they  had  been  charged  to  hcil  the  exciting  dif- 
crences  among  the  people  and  quiet  party  strife.  And 
yet  each  one,  in  a  short  time  after  commencing  his  ad- 
ministration, became  a  factionist. 

Before  Cornbury  could  meet  his  allies,  the  Five  Na- 
tions, and  renew  the  covenant-chain,  he  received  the  news 
of  the  king's  death,  on  March  8th,  and  directions  to  pro- 
claim Queen  Anne.  This  was  done  with  the  usual  formal- 
ities on  June  17th,  after  which  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
East  and  West  Jersey,  and  then  hurried  up  to  Albany  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  the  Indians.  lie  arrived  on 
July  5th,  some  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  confer- 
ence. Meantime  some  of  the  proselytes  of  Canada,  who 
were  in  Albany  on  a  trading  visit,  called  on  him,  and  cx- 
})ressed  the  hope  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the 
privilege  they  had  enjoyed  since  the  war,  of  coming  to 
Albany  to  sell  their  beavers  and  procure  goods  in  ex- 
change. They  also  wished  to  know  what  his  lordship 
would  do  in  reference   to  the   Indians  in  case  of  a  war 
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between  England  and  France,  which  was  daily  expected. 
The  governor  of  Canada  had  told  them  that  he  wished 
them  to  remain  neutral.  Cornbury,  in  liis  reply,  said  that 
he  would  not  be  first  to  begin  hostilities,  and  that  so  long 
as  they  were  quiet,  and  made  no  attacks  on  the  English, 
they  could  enjoy  their  present  privileges. 

In  his  address  to  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations, 
Cornbury  informed  them  tliat  there  were  rumors  of  war, 
and  as  the  governor  of  Canada  wished  his  Indians  to  take 
no  part  in  the  strife,  so  he  advised  them  to  retain  a  peace- 
able attitude,  and  not  to  be  the  first  aggressors,  but  to  be 
on  their  guard.  Thus  the  peace,  as  between  the  Indians 
attaclied  to  the  rival  nations,  was  recognized  and  approved. 
For  the  relief  of  the  frontiers,  and  of  the  whole  province, 
a  great  point  was  gained.  Without  the  employment  of 
Indians,  raids  from  Canada  were  not  expected.  The 
safety  of  the  Canadian  borders  from  the  scalping  parties 
of  Iroquois  was  assured.  The  Indian  peace  was  a  bless- 
ing to  both  colonies. 

Cornbury  distributed  a  large  amount  of  presents,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  guns,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  a  belt 
of  five  hundred  guilders  in  strung  wampum.  Tiie  reply 
of  the  sachems  was  more  cordial  and  less  critical  than  to 
Bellomont  and  Nanfan,  although  their  beavers  presented 
in  return  were  less  than  half  the  quantity.  They  were 
greatly  pleased  to  know  that  they  were  not  expected  to 
'Mift  the  hatchet"  in  the  coming  war,  but  if  the  "French 
and  their  Indians  begin,  we  will  then  consult  the  breth- 
ren." In  conclusion,  they  said  :  *'  We  are  glad  to  see 
Quidor  at  your  side,  and  that  all  dark  clouds  are  now 
happily  dissipated  ;  we  see  that  things  are  running  in 
the  right  channel,  when  those  who  have  always  had  the 
management  of  our  affairs  have  your  lordship's  favor." 
In  a  private  meeting  with  Lord  Cornbury,  the  sachems 
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again  requested  that  Robert  Livingston  should  be  sent  to 
England  as  their  agent,  to  which  Cornbury  made  a  vague 
reply. 

Altogether  the  conference  was  satisfactory  ;  but  while  a 
large  number  of  sachems  were  in  Albany,  others  were  in 
Canada  making  arrangements  to  receive  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. Those  in  Albany  made  solemn  j)romiscs  not  to 
permit  French  priests  to  live  among  them,  and  asked  for 
Protestant  ministers.  These  the  English  governors,  one 
after  the  other,  had  promised,  but  iiad  failed  to  send, 
riic  Indians  seemed  desirous  of  Christian  instruction,  and 
would  gladly  have  received  Prt)tcstant  teachers,  who 
were  not  sent  until  long  years  after,  and  tiien  only  one  or 
two  to  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas.  The  Jesuits  were  more 
willing  to  live  among  the  Indians,  and  conform  to  their 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  than  were  the  Protestants. 
The  one  could  not  forget  the  refinements  of  home,  and 
required  some  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life — a 
house  to  himself,  and  the  society  of  a  wife,  or  congenial 
companionship  ;  the  other  could  forget  the  family  circle, 
or  the  barren  comforts  of  the  cloister,  and  accept  with- 
out regret  the  fare  and  lodgings  of  an  Indian  cabin.  The 
one  by  precept  and  example  strove  to  raise  the  savage  to 
his  own  plane  of  civilization  and  Christianity  ;  the  other 
lowered  himself  to  the  position  of  the  savage,  and  by 
personal  self-denial  sought  to  win  converts  to  his  creed 
with  the  least  possible  change  in  their  Iiabits  and  man- 
ner of  life.  The  one  wanted  protection  and  safety  ;  the 
other  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
care  and  generosity  of  those  among  whom  he  lived.  It 
was  not  singular  that,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  mis- 
sionary societies  or  missionary  funds,  there  were  so  few 
Protestant  missionaries,  or  that  there  were  so  many  priests, 
among  the  Indians. 
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After  the  convention  adjourned,  Cornbur}'  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  fort  to  be  erected  on  the  hill  at  Albany, 
and  hoped  that  **  it  would  be  breast-high  before  cold 
weather."  He  visited  Schenectady,  Half  Moon,  and  Nis- 
kayuna,  saw  the  neglected  condition  of  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  made  arrangements  for  their  repair. 

War  was  declared  by  England  against  France  on  May 
4,  1702,  on  account  of  the  disputes  relating  to  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Spanish  crown.  Long  before  there  were  ru- 
mors that  war  was  inevitable.  In  view  of  this  contingency, 
the  French  in  Canada  had  industriously  labored  to  repair 
their  fortificr.tions  from  Quebec  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
had  spared  no  effort  to  secure  peace  with  the  Iroquois. 
In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  had  been  done. 
The  stockaded  forts  had  been  allowed  to  rot  away,  guns 
to  be  dismounted  and  the  soldiers  to  desert  for  want  of 
subsistence,  the  militia  to  be  neglected,  and  the  Five  Na- 
tions to  be  insulted.  Cornbury,  in  view  of  the  situation,  and 
of  the  great  expense  of  putting  the  frontiers  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence,  exclaimed,  "  better  drive  the  French 
from  Canada,  and  thus  secure  the  whole  continent.  It 
can  be  done  by  fifteen  hundred  men  from  England  and 
eight  fourth-rate  frigates,  joined  with  what  forces  can  be 
raised  in  this  province." 

The  Canadians  advised  the  conquest  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  Before  entering  upon  such  an  enterprise, 
the  Iroquois  must  be  "annihilated,  and  that  forever." 
Then  three  thousand  men  and  five  ships  of  war  could 
ravage  the  coasts  of  New  England,  destroy  every  town, 
including  Boston,  burn  New  York,  and  lay  Albany  in 
ashes.  M.  d'Iberville,  a  Frejnch  officer  of  some  ability, 
laughed  at  this  project  as  visionary,  and  proposed  another. 
He  pledged  his  reputation,  that  he  could  overrun  New 
England  and  New  York  with  eighteen  liundred  men,  who 
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should  leave  Quebec  about  December  ist,  and  march 
across  the  country  into  Maine,  whence,  "always  under 
cover,"  lie  would  leisurely  proceed  to  put  his  plan  into 
execution.  Seventy-five  years  later,  General  Arnold  did 
not  find  the  march  across  the  country,  by  the  route 
D'Iberville  proposed,  a  holiday  excursion.  The  French 
never  attempted  to  carry  out  their  plans,  and  it  was  sixty 
years  before  Cornbury's  project  for  the  reduction  of 
Canada  was  realized,  althougli  several  attempts  were 
made  at  a  large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 

A  year  later,  Cornbury  reported  Fort  Anne  in  Albany 
to  be  in  progress,  the  fort  at  Schenectady  repaired,  and 
new  stockaded  forts  built  at  Half  Moon,  Niskayuna, 
and  Schaghticoke,  at  a  cost  of  ^80  currency.  One  was 
also  ordered  to  be  built  at  Saratoga,  "  the  northern- 
most settlement  of  the  province."  There  were  apprehen- 
sions of  a  French  invasion,  in  force  or  by  detachments, 
in  the  winter  of  1702-03,  and  the  Assembly  made  an  ap- 
{)ropriation  of  ^1800  for  the  maintenance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  militia  and  thirty  scouts.  The  service  was  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  New  York  alone.  The  danger 
was  believed  to  be  imminent,  and  the  other  colonies  were 
asked  to  contribute,  but  they  all  declined,  declaring  the 
while  their  great  loyalty. 

The  records  relating  to  Indian  affairs  from  the  spring 
of  1703  to  the  close  of  Cornbury's  administration  arc 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Robert  Livingston  was  forced 
to  sail  for  England,  June,  1703.  He  was  absent  several 
years,  and  on  his  return  was  not  permitted  to  resume  his 
duties.  Hence,  owing  also  to  the  loss  of  the  books  kept  by 
the  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs,  our  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  limited.  The  colonial  docum6nts,  the  minutes 
of  the  Council,  and  the  legislative  proceedings  indicate 
considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Schuyler 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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among  the  Five  Nations.  In  August,  1703,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  Council  to  visit  Onondaga,  to  arrange  for 
a  conference  witii  Cornbury  at  Albany  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  learn  why  the  French  jiricsts  were  allowed  to 
reside  among  the  Indians  in  violation  of  tlicir  engage- 
ments. Although  we  find  no  rcj)oit  of  his  journey,  we 
learn  that  he  was  not  successful  in  persuading  the  Indians 
to  send  away  the  "  black  gowns."  The  I-'rench  party  was 
too  powerful.  Cornbury  held  a  convention  with  the 
sachems  in  Scptem!)er,  but  there  is  no  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings preserved.  Again,  in  the  following  summer. 
Colonel  Schuyler  was  at  Onondaga,  and  Cornbury  met  the 
Indian  sachems  at  Albany.  Schuyler  on  this  visit  made 
another  effort  to  have  the  priests  expelled,  but  without 
success.  On  his  return  to  Albany,  he  met  in  the  Mohawk 
country  some  French  proselytes,  whom  he  induced  to 
carry  belts  of  peace  to  several  of  their  villages,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  stop  their  incursions  into 
New  England.  When  the  French  governor  learned  of 
these  negotiations,  he  was  at  unusual  pains  to  have  the 
proselytes  surrender  the  belts,  and  they  were  subsequently 
returned  to  Schuyler  by  the  missionaries  of  Onondiga. 

No  attacks  had  been  made  by  the  French  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They 
were  restrained  by  their  fears  of  the  Iroquois,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  Before  peace  had  been  made  with  them  the 
sachems  insisted  that  the  English,  not  only  of  New  York, 
but  of  New  England,  should  be  included,  to  which  Cal- 
lijres  had  assented.  New  York  was  saved  from  a  border 
war  by  the  Indian  allies.  French  promises,  however, 
were  violated  in  a  part  of  the  country  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  dreaded  Iroquois.  The  border  settlements  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  western  Massachusetts  were  laid 
waste  by  the  eastern  Indians  led  by  French  officers.     It 
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was  for  the  relief  of  those  distant  settlements  that  Schuy- 
ler sent  his  peace-belts  to  the  proselytes  of  Canada,  some 
of  wiioni  were  eastern  Indians.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  this  kind  of  warfare  that  the  French  govern- 
or recovered  the  belts,  and  caused  them  to  be  returned 
to  Schuyler. 

An  Onondaga  chief  of  the  French  facti(jn  reported  to 
tlic  Marquis  dc  Vaudreuil,  who  was  appointed  governor  uf 
Canada  after  the  death  of  Callieres,  tiiat  Peter  Schuyler 
would  not  be  sorry  to  have  a  sort  of  truce,  "but  it  must 
include  the  English  of  Boston."  He  replied,  that  "he 
would  not  send  any  party  toward  Orange  (Albany)  out 
of  regard  to  Peter  Schuyler."  This  he  did,  as  he  in- 
formed the  king,  "for  fear  of  drawing  on  a  war  with  the 
Iroquois."  In  a  conference  with  some  Iro(iuois  sachems, 
in  August,  1705,  he  was  reminded  of  what  he  had  prom- 
ised as  to  the  English.  "Nevertheless,"  said  the  sachems, 
"we  see  our  brothers  of  the  Sault  and  the  Mountain,  who 
ought  to  be  neutral  like  us,  go  to  the  war  against  the 
English."  Vaudreuil  said  that  he  had  never  promised  not 
to  strike  the  English  of  Boston,  only  Corlacr  and  Peter. 
As  to  the  latter,  he  had  kept  his  engagement ;  as  to  Bos- 
ton, he  would  fight  them  long  as  the  war  lasted. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  through  the  efforts  of  Schuyler, 
(jovernor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  made  an  attempt  to 
secure  peace  or  neutrality  with  the  Indians  under  French 
control.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  up  the  articles  of  a 
treaty,  and  delegated  Samuel  Vetch,  a  merchant  of  Boston 
and  son-in-law  of  Robert  Livingston,  to  submit  them  to 
Vaudreuil.  The  latter  amended  them  by  adding  others, 
and  returned  them  to  Dudley.  The  treaty  was  not  signed, 
])robably  because  the  amendment  covered  a  larger  field 
than  was  intended,  and  committed  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  many  things  beyond  his  control.     Although 
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Vaudrcuil  admitted  that  the  war  as  waged  was  not  glorious 
or  profitable,  and  only  resulted  in  the  desolation  of  sonic 
poor  families,  he  continued  to  prosecute  it  as  before,  while 
Peter  Schuyler  did  not  cease  his  efforts  to  relieve  New 
England  from  the  horrors  and  cruelties  C(jnmiitted  by 
Flench  barbarians  on  the  unprotected  settlers  on  her 
borders.  In  answer  to  Vaudrcuil's  lotter  accompanying 
the  belts  returned  by  the  French  proselytes,  he  wrote, 
October  7,  1708  : 

"In  regard  to  the  belt  I  sent  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  Indians  taking  part  in  the  war  which  is  wag- 
ing against  the  government  of  Boston,  I  must  admit  that 
I  did  send  it  from  an  impulse  of  christian  charity.  I 
could  not  help  believing  that  it  was  my  duty  toward  God 
and  my  neighbor  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  tliose  hea- 
thenish and  barbarous  cruelties  which  have  been  but  too 
frequently  wreaked  on  the  unfortunate  people  of  the 
province.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  dis- 
gusted when  I  think,  that  a  war  which  is  carried  on  by 
ciiristian  princes,  who,  by  the  example  and  the  practice 
left  by  their  noble  ancestors,  arc  bound  to  observe  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  honor  and  generosity,  should  dcgener- 
.ite  into  savage  and  reckless  barbarity.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  is  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  such  means. 
I  wish  everyone  were  of  my  opinion  on  this  subject ;  some 
there  are,  and  I  doubt  not  but  there  must  be  many  others. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  induce  you  to  participate  in  my 
sentiments,  which  arc  prompted  by  a  principle  of  gener- 
osity and  honor." ' 

Lord  Cornbury  visited  Albany  in  July,  1708,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations,  who, 
he  had  been  informed,  wished  to  see  him.  He  had  been 
misinformed  ;  they  were  not  there.  Writing  home,  he 
urged,  as  he  had  urged  before,  that  presents  be  sent  them. 


'  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  ix.    818. 
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ill  order  to  retain  tlicm  in  the  English  interests.  None  had 
I)een  given  them  since  tlic  first  year  of  his  administration, 
j^ix  years  previously.  It  seemed  now  that  there  w.is  more 
urgency  than  ever.  In  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  he 
called  their  attention  to  the  same  subject.  As  none  iiad 
been  given  them  in  six  years,  and  as  no  provision  haii 
been  made  in  England  for  tiiem,  lie  believed  it  to  be  im- 
jHMative,  to  save  their  going  over  wholly  to  the  French, 
liiat  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  purpose 
nf  making  them  a  liberal  donation.  Std)scqucntly,  at  the 
rcfiuest  of  the  Assembly,  he  laid  before  them  a  list  of  arti- 
( ies  to  be  presented  to  each  nation,  and  to  the  River  In- 
dians, amounting  in  all  to  jQOoo.  In  his  message  on  this 
topic,  he  said  that  there  had  been  advanced  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Indian  afTairs,  over  and  above  all  former 
appropriations,  ^200.  6.  o,  which  should  be  provided  for. 
lie  also  recommended  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
oiic  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  for  spies  and  scouts  on 
tliL  frontiers,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Lastly,  he  recom- 
mended to  their  "  favorable  consideration,  the  case  of  Colo- 
nel Schuyler,  who,  by  being  well  known  to  all  the  Indians, 
is  put  to  great  expense  by  their  coming  to  Ids  house, 
which  they  use  as  freely  as  if  it  were  their  own." 

The  committe  to  wlu^m  the  governor's  message  was  re- 
ferred reported  an  appropriation  of  ^450  for  presents  to 
the  Five  Nations,  ^^200  for  ".spies  and  incidentals,"  and  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  sixty  men  on  the  frontiers  for  five 
months.  The  report  was  embodied  in  a  bill  which  was 
enacted  on  September  i8th. 

The  colonial  documents  are  silent  as  to  any  further  pro- 
<  eedings  on  the  subject.  If  Lord  Cornbury  had  met  the 
Indians  in  council, and  distributed  the  presents,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  some  of  his  subsc- 
<pient  letters.     A  French  officer  at  Montreal  was  informed 
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late  in  the  fall,  by  an  Indian,  that  Peter  Schuyler,  in  be- 
half uf  Cornbury,  had  made  a  present  to  the  Iroquois  of 
fifty  pieces  of  cloth,  fifty  guns,  ten  barrels  of  powder,  lead, 
stockings,  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  articles.  Ten  days 
after  the  story  was  confnnicd  by  another  Indian,  who  added 
that  the  English  were  making  preparations  to  strike  the 
Trench  the  next  year.  "  This  is  settled,"  said  the  Indian. 
As  Lord  Cornbury  referred  to  the  hardships  of  Colonel 
Schuyler,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  some  further 
information  as  to  his  financial  transactions  with  the  gov- 
ernment. His  intimate  relations  with  the  Indians  sub- 
jected him  to  a  large  expense  not  chargeable  to  the  public 
accounts  ;  but  his  advances  for  their  services  as  spies  and 
messengers  were  frequent  during  the  long  war  in  Fletch- 
er's time,  when  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Board  for 
Indian  Affairs  were  exliausted.  Long  before  the  chjse  of 
that  war  its  credit  also  was  ruined.  When  Livingston 
made  his  first  trip  to  England,  no  one  in  the  province  dare 
undertake  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  and  wait  for  his 
pay.  Schuyler  was  induced  to  do  it,  and  at  a  price  below 
that  formerly  paid,  on  assurances  of  assistance  from  New 
York  merchants.  His  means  and  credit,  as  liellomont  re- 
marked, were  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  Livingston  re. 
turned  and  again  became  the  contractor  for  subsistence. 
During  Hellomont's  and  Nanfan's  administrations,  Schuy- 
ler had  been  enabled  to  procure  only  ^300  on  account. 
Wiieh  Cornbury  came,  he  submitted  his  accounts  to  the 
Council  for  adjustment  and  liquidation.  The  committee, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  audited  them  in  full,  and 
recommended  their  payment.  As  the  tieasury  was  too 
poor  to  meet  the  draft,  warrants  were  drawn  in  small 
amounts  in  anticipation  of  taxes  and  revenue,  with  which 
he  settled  the  accounts  of  merchants  who  had  aided  him 
to  support  the  troops.     Some  were  drawn  on  the  collector 
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and  receiver-general,  who  for  some  unknown  reason  re- 
fused to  pay  tlicm  ;  others  were  refused  payment  by  the 
treasurer.  It  finally  resulted  in  the  recall  uf  all.  Schuy- 
ler's accounts  weie  again  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  a 
new  committee  was  app(jinted  to  examne  them,  wiio,  like 
the  former  one,  reported  them  correct  in  every  particular. 
\ew  warrants  and  drafts  were  made,  but  he  did  not  re- 
ceive pay  in  fidl  until  the  close  of  1704.  Lord  13eIlomont, 
among  his  other  slanders  of  Schuyler,  accused  him  of  un- 
proper  cliarges  in  his  accounts  against  the  government. 
Truly,  Colonel  Schuyler  found  the  public  a  p(Jor  and  un- 
grateful debtor. 

War  had  existed  between  England  and  France  during 
the  whole  of  Cornbury's  administration,  but  he  had  man- 
aged to  maintain  the  peace  with  Canada,  and  there  liad 
been  no  attacks  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province.  In  the 
preceding  war,  the  experience  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
allies,  the  Five  Nations,  had  taught  them  prudence,  and 
not  to  involve  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  kings  three 
thousand  miles  away.  They  had  endured  untold  suffer- 
ings— scores  of  English  had  been  murdered,  dwellings 
burned,  fields  laid  waste,  the  country  depopulated,  and 
the  people  reduced  to  poverty.  The  Five  Nations  had 
suffered  still  more.  Tlieir  numbers  had  been  reduced, 
and  their  vdlages  destroyed  ;  they  were  now  cowards,  and 
no  longer  the  brave  and  warlike  nations  of  ten  years  be- 
fore ;  they,  in  fact,  had  ceased  to  be  a  *'  barrier,"  except 
in  name,  between  the  English  and  the  French.  To  sus- 
i.iin  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  retain  the  allegiance  of  the 
Five  Nations,  the  province  had  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  and  had  burdened  itself  with  debt.  The  mother 
country  had  given  little  relief,  and  the  sister  colonies  still 
less ;  the  daughter  .ind  sister  had  been  left  to  struggle  on 
alone  the  best  she  could.     It  is  not  strange  that,  in  the 
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next  war  so  soon  succeeding  the  first,  the  colony  should 
have  desired  neutrality,  and  spared  no  effort  to  maintain 
it.  Tiic  Canadians  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and 
directed  their  chief  efforts  to  secure  the  friendsliip  of  the 
Iroquois,  while  they  incited  the  eastern  Indians  to  raids 
on  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  who  had  no  Indians  to 
take  up  their  quarrels,  no  Indian  nations  to  be  a  "bar- 
rier." Their  Indians  had  been  exterminated  to  give  room 
for  whit«j  men,  who  were  not  a  **  bulwark  or  defence." 

New  England  turned  for  relief  to  the  Five  Nations,  and 
complained  that  New  York  would  not  suffer  them  to  fight 
their  battles.  Massachusetts,  the  greatest  sufferer,  having 
never  found  it  convenient  to  render  New  York  any  sup- 
port in  men  or  money,  now  affected  to  be  greatly  injured 
by  llie  peace  on  the  borders  of  her  sister  colony,  while 
her  own  were  open  to  the  enemy  and  suffering  from  his 
scalping  parties.  In  a  paper  drawn  by  Governor  Dudley, 
and  sent  to  his  agent  in  England,  he  says,  •*  This  prov- 
ince (Massachusetts)  and  New  Hampshire  have  been  sin- 
gled out  and  made  the  butt  of  the  present  war,  while 
New  York  has  not  rendered  any  assistance,  nor  have  the 
Five  Nations  been  encouraged  to  begin  hostilities.  That 
government  has  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  would  not 
listen  to  our  application  to  direct  the  Indians  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  French."  Another  elaborate  paper  was 
prepared,  lo  show  the  sovereignty  of  England  over  the 
Five  Nations,  and  its  duty  in  requiring  >hem  to  take  part 
in  the  war  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  its  **butt." 
These  representations  were  finally  successful,  as  we  shall 
see,  but  not  while  Cornbury  was  governor. 

His  administration  was  nearing  its  end.  It  cannot  be 
praised  as  a  wise  and  successful  one ;  save  in  his  measures 
to  maintain  the  peace  with  the  northern  neighbors,  there  is 
nothing  which  deserves  commendation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
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there  is  much  to  be  condemned.  Personally,  he  was  noble 
by  birth  and  title,  but  ignoble  in  character  and  habits  ;  in 
religion  he  was  a  bigot.  He  assisted  to  divest  the  jieoplc 
of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  of  their  church  and  parsonage  in  a  most 
iniquitous  manner,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Episco- 
palians. He  prosecuted  two  Presbyterian  ministers  for 
])reaching  without  his  license,  and,  although  acquitted 
by  a  jury,  they  were  compelled  to  pay,  not  only  their  own 
costs,  but  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  He  insisted  that 
none  should  be  allowed  to  preach  or  teach  without  his 
license,  alti)ougli  the  Dutcl:,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
were  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  He  was  said  to  be 
scjrdid  and  avaricious.  Lewis  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  State,  arraigns  him  for  bribery  and  corruption 
as  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  closes  liis  scathing  letter 
with  these  words: 

*•  I  must  say  something  of  him,  which  perhaps  nobody 
else  will  think  it  worth  while  to  tell.  He  dresses  publicly 
in  woman's  clothes  everyday,  and  puts  a  stop  to  all  public 
business  while  he  is  pleasing  himself  with  that  peculiar 
but  detestable  magot." 

He  was  a  cousin  of  Queen  Anne,  and,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  her,  showed  his  loyalty  in  this  ridiculous 
manner.'  He  was  chased  away  from  England  by  his 
creditors,  and  by  his  creditors  in  New  York  detained  **  on 
the  limits  "  until,  succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Clarendon, 
he  managed  to  escape,  leaving  several  poor  tradesmen  the 
worse  for  his  patronage. 

Another  noble  lord  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  on 
March  28,  1708 — John,  Lord  Lovelace,  who  arrived  in 
New  York   on    December    18,   1708.     His  administration 


'  There  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Combury  dressed  as  a  lady  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Hampton,  at  Wcstwood  Park,  near  Droitwich.  Others  arc  also 
III  existence. 
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w.'is  brief  and  uneventful.  lie  tiled  on  May  6,  1709,  wliile 
the  Assembly  was  in  session.  Lieutenant-Governor  In- 
goldesby  was  in  New  Jersey,  and  for  three  days  Colonel 
Schuyler,  as  senior  member  of  the  Council,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  government. 

Tlic  seven  years  of  peace  on  tlie  frontiers  had  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  impoverished  people.  Trade  had  revived, 
agriculture  had  prospered,  and  many  of  the  self-banished 
families  had  returned  to  their  old  homes  and  friends. 
This  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  was  not  to  last.  Mas- 
sachusetts, unable  to  induce  the  Five  Nations  to  enter  a 
campaign  against  the  eastern  Indians,  or  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  Cornburyto  have  them  embroiled  in  a  strife  which 
would  brino:  ruin  and  desolation  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
province,  had  a[)pealcd  to  the  crown.  Samuel  Vetch,  a 
Boston  merchant,  went  to  England,  and,  being  a  son-in-hiw 
of  Robert  Livingston,  gained  easy  access  to  men  near  the 
throne.  He,  in  common  with  Livingston  and  almost  all 
New  England  and  New  York,  believed  that  the  conquest 
of  Canada  could  be  easily  efTected,  and  at  little  expense. 
A  few  ships  of  war  and  a  few  hundred  men  could  do  the 
work  in  a  short  campaign.  He  was  successful  in  im- 
pressing the  government  with  his  convictions,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1709,  circular  letters  in  the  name 
of  the  queen  were  addressed  to  the  governors  of  New 
York,  New  England,  and  Pennslyvania,  announcing  that 
she  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the  French  in 
Canada,  who  had  been  very  troublesome  of  late  years  to 
her  subjects  in  those  colonies,  according  to  certain  pro- 
posals of  her  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  Colonel  Vetch," 
and  they  were  required  to  give  assistance  in  the  manner 
he  should  propose. 

The  minister  instructed  Lord  Lovelace,  that  it  was  re- 
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solved  to  attack  Montreal  and  Quebec  at  the  same  time, 
tiie  first  by  an  army  of  fifteen  liiindred  men  by  way  of 
Albany  and  Lake  Champlain,  the  second  by  a  squadroa 
of  shij^s  carrying  five  regiments  of  regular  troops  and 
twelve  hundred  Massachusetts  militia.  It  was  designed  to 
have  the  aid  of  the  F^ive  Nations  against  Montreal,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  them  in  the  enterprise  Colo- 
nel Schuyler  was  to  be  employed,  as  "well  qualified  for 
the  service,  and  a  very  proper  person  to  be  employed  in 
the  expedition." 

Colonel  V^etch  appeared  before  the  Council  in  New 
York  on  May  17th,  and  presented  his  instructions.  He  in- 
formed the  Council  that  the  New  England  provinces  had 
entered  into  tlie  design  with  mucii  zeal,  and  had  now  ex- 
ceeded what  was  required  of  them,  so  anxious  were  they 
to  have  the  expedition  succeed.  The  New  York  Assembly 
was  then  in  session,  and  there  was  no  delay  in  making  the 
necessar)'  arrangements  for  a  full  compliance  with  the 
(jucen's  demands.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Colo- 
nel Vetch  was  less  successful.  Hotli  colonies  declined  to 
render  any  assistance.' 

Colonel  Nicholson,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York,  was  ])Iaced  in  command  of  the  forces  against 
Montreal,  and  Colonel  Schuyler  was  made  his  lieutenant, 
commanding  one  of  tlie  two  New  York  regiments.  At  the 
request  of  Nicholson,  the  Indian  allies  were  attached  to 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  "  as  he  is  a  person 
known  to  have  the  greatest  influence  over  them  in  war 
ur  other  affairs." 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Vetch  made  known  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  orders  of  the  queen,  they  directed  Major  John 
Schuyler  and  Captain  Abraham  Schuyler  to  go  to  Onon- 


New  Jersey  recunsidcred  her  refusal,  and  contributed  jCy,ooo. 
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dag.1  and  invite  the  Five  Nations  to  a  conference  in 
Albany,  when  the  presents  brouglit  over  by  Lord  Love- 
lace would  be  distributed.  It  was  hoped  by  these  means 
that  they  could  be  induced  to  break  their  neutrality  and 
join  the  expedition.  Colonel  Schuyler  was  requested  to 
send  some  of  their  chiefs  to  Boston  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
men-of-war  when  in  harbor.  But  the  Five  Nations  were 
reluctant  to  begin  another  war.  The  French  during  the 
peace  had  kept  their  priests  and  agents  among  them,  and 
had  attached  many  of  them  firmly  to  their  interests. 

The  Schuylers  "sang  the  war-song  in  the  Onondaga 
village,"  and  induced  one  of  the  French  priests  to  go  to 
Montreal.  After  his  departure,  they  convinced  the  other 
priest  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  his  only  way  of 
escape  was  to  go  with  them  to  Albany.  The  priest  placed 
himself  under  their  protection,  and  tlien  the  English  fac- 
tion among  the  Indians  burned  the  now  empty  missionary 
house  and  chapel.  The  Schuylers  returned  to  Albany, 
having  been  only  partially  successful  in  their  mission. 
They  reported  that  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas  had  been 
prevailed  on  by  the  French  to  remain  neutral.  Major 
Dirk  Wessels  was  then  directed  to  visit  those  nations,  and 
use  his  great  influence  over  them. 

New  York  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  last  war, 
and  was  still  heavily  in  debt.  That  she  migiu  perform 
her  allotted  part  in  the  present  expedition,  the  Assembly 
passed  an  act  authorizing  an  issue  of  ''bills  of  credit,"  or 
paper  money,  to  be  redeemed  within  a  given  time  by 
taxes.  She  raised  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men  and 
officers,  besides  volunteers  ;  she  built  a  fortified  store- 
house at  Saratoga  for  the  storage  of  supplies  for  the 
army,  and  almost  entirely  at  her  own  expense,  Fort 
Nicholson  (now  F*ort  Edward),  P'ort  Schuyler  (now  Fort 
Ann),  a  block-house  at  Fort  Miller,  and  another  at  Still- 
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water.  Although  she  preferred  to  remain  neutral,  as  in 
the  first  years  of  tlic  war,  whc;i  this  expedition  was  or- 
dered, she  made  her  preparations  without  delay,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  colony  to  the  expense. 
New  York  also  built  one  hundred  boats  and  one  hundred 
canoes,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  the  assistance  of  five 
hundred  warriors,  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  supporting 
liieir  wives  and  children. 

Colonel  Schuyler  was  early  at  his  post.  The  land  forces 
were  to  meet  at  Albany,  and  then  march  to  the  head- 
waters of  Lake  Champlain,  where  they  were  to  wait 
until  after  the  fleet  had  sailed  from  Boston  toward  Que- 
bec. Schuyler  wrote  from  the  great  carrying-place,  on 
June  29th,  to  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion, that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  promised  stores,  but 
I)elieved  they  woidd  arrive  in  due  time.  He  was  then 
sending  off  his  brother.  Major  Johannes  Schuyler,  in 
charge  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  whites  and 
Indians,  to  Otter  Creek,  to  intercept  a  party  of  the  enemy 
on  their  way  to  the  Connecticut  River.  lie  had  been  in-, 
formed  by  Indian  spies  that  an  expedition  had  been  or- 
ganized at  Montreal  to  harass  the  settlements  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  which  was  then  on  the  march. 

The  governor  of  Canada  received  early  intelligence  of 
the  warlike  preparations  in  New  York.  I  lis  agents  were 
fiuickly  put  to  work  among  the  Iroquois,  to  hold  them  to 
their  pledges  of  neutrality,  as  the  most  important  matter, 
and  first  to  be  attended  to.  The  defences  of  Montreal 
were  repaired,  farmers  were  warned  to  remove  their  fam- 
ilies and  effects  to  places  of  safety,  measures  were  taken 
to  abandon  Fort  Frontenac  as  untenable,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a  long  and  sanguinary  war  was  imminent. 
The  surprise  occasioned  by  the  "war-song"  at  Onondaga 
iiad  hardly  subsided,  wlien  Vaudreuil  learned  from  his  In- 
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dian  spies  that  the  English  were  building  boats  and  cart- 
ing supplies  to  their  camp  on  Wood  Creek,  so  that  they 
"vvould  be  quite  ready  to  march  on  Montreal  as  soon  as 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Boston.  Being  himself  prepared  to 
march  with  1,500  men,  French  and  Indians,  he  resolved 
not  to  await  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  but  to  begin  work 
at  once  by  marching  to  the  head-waters  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  attacking  the  English  before  they  had  concentrated 
their  forces.  Tlie  project  was  no  sooner  conceived  than 
he  began  to  put  it  into  execution.  M.  de  Ramesay  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  nearly  1,500  troops,  and 
directed  to  surprise  the  English  on  Wood  Creek  and  de- 
stroy their  forts  and  stores.  This  force  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  Crown  Point,  when  they  were  discovered 
by  Major  Johannes  Schuyler.  After  some  skirmishing, 
they  retreated,  thinking  it  not  wise  or  safe  to  proceed. 

Lieutenant  Barent  Staats,  of  an  Albany  company,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  near  Fort  Nicholson,  early  in 
the  following  October.  On  his  examination  by  Vaudreuil, 
he  gave  him  some  information,  showing  that  it  would 
not  have  been  an  easy  task  to  drive  the  English  from 
their  position  and  to  destroy  their  stores.  lie  said  that 
as  soon  as  they  received  notice  of  Ramesay's  approach  to 
Crown  Point,  they  mustered  within  an  hour  1,000  Eng- 
lish and  200  Indians  at  the  fort,  which  was  strengthened 
with  an  abattis  of  fallen  trees,  and  that  three  days  after 
they  were  joined  by  350  Iroquois  from  all  the  nations  ex- 
cept the  Senecas.  At  the  present  time,  he  said,  there  was 
a  large  force  of  men  at  the  most  advanced  fort,  called 
Fort  Peter  Schuyler ;  and  seven  companies  of  regulars 
of  fifty  men  each,  with  militia,  at  Fort  Nicholson.  They 
were  becoming  impatient  of  waiting  for  the  ships.  Gen- 
eral Nicholson  had  left  the  army  in  command  of  Colonel 
Schuyler,  and  had  returned  to  Albany.     Schuyler  and  the 
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New  York  militia  were  disposed  to  abandon  tlie  expedi- 
tion, as  it  was  now  late  in  tlie  season,  but  the  Boston  pco- 
])le  wished  to  retain  the  forts  for  future  use,  if  possible. 
Tliey  all  united,  however,  in  anathemas  on  the  head  of 
Colonel  Vetch,  and  wished  him  hanged,  being  the  cause 
of  this  great  expense. 

The  ships  did  not  arrive  at  Hostoii,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed, some  disasters  to  the  allies  in  Europe  having  made 
it  necessary  to  retain  them  at  home.  Colonel  Schuyler  at 
last  retired,  destroying  Forts  Peter  Schuyler  and  Nichol- 
son on  his  way.  These  places  were  of  no  account  unless 
tlicy  were  garrisoned.  This  could  not  be  d(jnc  for  the 
want  of  funds.'  To  have  left  them  standing  would  not 
have  been  good  policy,  for  they  would  have  afforded  an 
advantage  to  tlie  French  as  places  of  safety  to  their  scalp- 
ing parties.  Thus  the  second  attempt  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada  proved  a  disastrous  failure. 

Colonel  Vetch  was  so  sanguine  of  the  success  of  his 
plans,  that  he  wrote  to  Secretary  lioyle  from  New  York, 
in  June,  asking  that  he  might  be  appointed  commandant 
of  Quebec  after  its  reduction.  He  was  not  a  man  of  much 
ability,  but  an  enthusiast,  who  had  succeeded  in  pressing 
his  projects  on  the  British  ministry.  lie  was  afterward 
governor  of  Annapolis  (Port  Royal)  for  a  brief  period. 

Colonel  Schuyler's  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the 
late  expedition  was  very  great.  Asa  witness  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  former  war,  he  could  not  but  dread  their  repe- 
tition ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war, 
he  had  exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  Five  Nations 
and  the  Canada  proselytes  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 
In  these  efforts  he  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  Cornbury 
and  the  French  governors.     He  believed  neutrality  to  be 

•  The  cost  to  New  York  of  this  projected  invasion  was  ^^18,000. 
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a  measure  at  once  humane,  and  the  most  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  province,  enabling  the  people  to  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  civilization.  It  was  his  conviction, 
liowcver,  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  peace  so  long 
as  the  French  were  unchecked  in  their  ambition  to  found 
a  great  empire  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  two  na- 
tions in  Europe,  although  separated  by  the  sea,  were  at 
peace  only  for  brief  intervals.  In  America,  with  only  an 
imaginary  line  to  divide  them,  there  would  be  danger  of 
constant  war  until  one  was  conquered.  He  believed  that 
Canada  could  be  subdued  in  one  short,  sharp  camj)aign 
by  the  English  colonics  alone,  if  tlicy  were  united  and 
determined.  But  as  they  could  not  be  induced  to  make 
the  effort,  he  looked  to  England  to  furnish  the  men  and 
means.  When,  therefore,  Colonel  Vetch  brought  the 
news  that  England  had  determined  on  the  invasion  of 
Canada  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  this  purpose  would  fur- 
nish ships  of  war  and  several  regiments  of  troops,  Schuy- 
ler entered  vigorously  into  the  plans  of  the  campaign. 
Its  failure  made  the  disappointment  all  the  more  severe, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  large  debt  incurred,  the  fron- 
tiers were  again  exposed  to  the  torch  and  scalping-knife, 
wliilc  the  Five  Nations  were  wavering  in  their  allegiance, 
looking  upon  the  French  as  formidable  enemies,  and  the 
English  as  incompetent  protectors. 

That  the  expenses  of  the  late  expedition  might  not  be 
entirely  lost,  Schuyler  and  Nicholson  concluded  to  go  to 
England  and  urge  the  queen's  ministers  to  another  effort. 
In  imitation  of  the  French,  who  on  several  occasions  had 
sent  prominent  Indian  chiefs  to  France  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  glory  and  power,  Ihey  conceived  it  to 
be  prudent  and  wise  to  take  over  a  delegation  of  Indian 
sachems,  in  order  to  show  them  something  of  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  England.     As  the  Mohawks  were  the  most 
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attached  to  English  interests,  and  the  most  reliance  could 
be  placed  upon  them,  five  of  their  sachems  were  selected, 
three  of  whom  were  nominally  Christians,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.'  They  were  pro- 
vided with  an  interpreter,  Captain  Abraliam  Schuyler,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  comfort  on  their  voy- 
rii^c.  One,  however,  sickened  and  died  before  reaching 
I.ngland.  The  Assembly  was  in  session  when  Schuyler's 
pnjposed  voyage  to  England  was  made  known,  and  they 
passed  the  following  resolution,  in  which  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  Council  concurred  : 

**  A\Wrv</,  that  the  humble  address  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  Council,  and  General  Assembly  of  this  colony, 
to  the  queen,  be  committed  to  the  charge  and  care  of 
(\jlonel  Peter  Schuyler,  to  be  presented  by  himself  to  her 
sacred  majesty,  lie  being  a  person  who,  not  only  in  the 
last  war  (when  he  commanded  the  forces  in  chief  at  Can- 
ada), but  in  the  present  has  performed  faithful  service  to 
this  and  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  behaved  himself  in 
the  offices  with  which  he  has  been  intrusted  with  good 
reputation  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people." 

Schuyler  and  his  party  sailed  for  England  in  December, 
1710,  and  were  absent  seven  months. 

Tiic  arrival  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  London  caused  an 
unusual  sensation.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain 
lull  descriptions  of  their  persons,  their  Indian  names, 
I  heir  titles,  their  dress,  their  entertainments,  their  *prog- 
uss  through  London,  and  their  reception  by  the  queen. 
I  hey  were  entertained  at  the  publ'c  expense,  and  lodged 
in  handsomely  furnished  apartments  in  the  house  of  an 
upholsterer,  named  Arne,  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


'  An   Onondaga  sachem,   addressing  Governor    Hunter,    August,    1710; 
^.lid  :   "Some  of  our  brethren  have  been  in  England  lately,  and  although 
ilicy  were  natives  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  yet  we  arc  as  well  satisfied  a:*  if 
tlicy  h.id  been  one  from  each  of  the  Five  Nations,  being  all  united." 
Vol.  II.— 3 
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One  was  termed  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Mohawks,"  and  the 
others  **  Kings."  They  were  dressed  in  rich  apparel  ;  they 
v.ere  driven  about  the  city  and  adjacent  country  in  coaclics 
with  livery ;  they  visited  the  dockyards  and  arsenals, 
were  taken  aboard  the  men-of-war  and  heard  the  roar  of 
their  artillery.  Nobles  and  statesmen  entertained  tlicm  at 
their  tables.  Their  first  audience  with  tlie  queen  was 
with  all  the  formality  and  courtesy  conceded  to  princes  of 
th(;  highest  rank.  They  were  conducted  to  St.  James'  in 
coaches  by  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  and  introduced  to  her 
Majesty  by  tlie  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  Their  speech  on 
this  occasion  was  as  follows  ; 

"  Grkat  (Jueen — We  have  undertaken  a  long  voyage, 
wliich  none  of  our  predecessors  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake,  to  see  our  Great  Queen,  and  relate  to  licr  those 
things  which  we  thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good 
of  her,  and  us  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

"Wedcnibtnot  but  that  our  great  queen  has  been  ac- 
quainted with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  children,  against  her  enemies  tlie  French  ;  and 
that  we  have  been  as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even 
to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  We  were  mightily  rejoiced 
when  wc  heard  our  great  queen  had  resolved  to  send  an 
army  to  reduce  Canada,  and  immediately,  in  token  of 
friendship,  wc  hung  upth.c  kettle  and  took  up  the  hatchet, 
and  with  one  consent  assisted  Colonel  Nicholson  in  mak- 
ing preparations  on  this  side  the  lake  ;  but  at  length  we 
were  told  that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affairs, 
was  prevented  in  her  design  at  present,  which  made  us 
sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  dreaded  us, 
should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against  them. 
The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  great  weight  to  our  free 
hunting,  so  that  if  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful 
of  us,  wc  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country  and 
seek  other  habitations,  or  stand  neuter,  either  of  which 
will  be  mucii  against  our  inclinations. 
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"  In  token  of  tlie  sincerity  of  these  nations,  we  do  in 
tlicir  names  present  our  great  queen  with  tliese  belts  of 
wampum,  and,  in  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  favor,  leave  it 
lo  Iier  most  gracious  consideration.* 

After  two  or  three  weeks  more  in  England,  the  party 
prepared  to  leave  for  home.  Before  their  departure  ihcy 
addressed  a  formal  letter  to  the  queen,  and  another  to  the 
Privy  Council,  signed  with  the  totems  of  their  tribes,  or 
clans.  I  am  indebted,  for  copies  of  these  letters,  to  the 
l)apers  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  now  in  possession  of 
his  grandson,  George  L.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
That  to  the  queen  is  as  follows  : 

'*  Great  Queen — Tlie  Indian  sachems,  wlio  have  re- 
ceived high  honor  from  our  great  queen  in  a  full  answer 
to  their  proposition  concerning  war  and  religion,  do  beg 
leave  before  their  departure  to  express  their  satisfaction 
in  prayers  for  her  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  in  as- 
surance that  we,  her  allies,  will  endeavor  our  people 
may  continue  faithful  to  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  our  great  queen  in  opposition  to  the  French,  which  will 
be  in  great  measure  eflected  by  the  endeavors  of  Ana- 
dagariax  (Colonel  Nicholson),  so  well  known  and  beloved 
among  us.  And  our  desire  is  that  our  brother  Quidor 
may  humbly  present  this  as  our  minds  accordingly." 


The  mark  of    ^^^"T^— ^^^  f  Hcndrick  and  John. 
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Their  farewell  address  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  as  follows  : 

•'  To  the  R'.  Hon'''*  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  most 
Hon**'^  Privy  Council. 

"  Tiic  Indian  Sachems  cannot  repass  the  great  waters 
from  these  large  and  flourishing  kingdoms  without  express- 
ing a  just  resentment  and  admiration  for  the  signel  favours 
done  'em  by  the  nobles,  especially  of  the  Great  Queen's 
court  and  council,  the  continancc  of  which  they  will  en- 
deavour to  deserve  by  a  strict  observance  of  what  is  ex- 
pected by  their  offering  their  belts  of  Wampum,  and  which 
shall  be  further  explained  by  Anadagariax  (Colonel  Nich- 
olson) as  the  pleasure  of  tlie  Great  Cjuecn. 

"Our  desire  is  that  our  brother  Cjuidor  may  deliver  this 
as  our  minds." 

[Signed  in  the  same  way  as  that  addressed  to  queen.] 

Each  of  the  Five  Nations  was  divided  into  three  tribes, 
or  clans,  called  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  and  the  Tortoise. 
When  attaching  their  signatures  to  deeds  or  other  papers, 
they  made  a  figure  of  the  animal,  called  a  totem,  repre- 
senting the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  Although  they 
could  not  write,  some  of  them  became  very  expert  in 
drawing  the  animals.  Ilendrick  and  John  belonged  to 
the  Wolf  tribe.  They  were  nominal  converts  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  having  been  given  Christian 
names  when  they  were  baptized,  they  dropped  their  old 
Indian  appellations.  Brandt  also  had  been  baptized,  and 
as  Brandt  was  a  Christian  name  adopted  by  one  Mohawk 
family,  it  remained  unchanged.  They  were  all  known  in 
England  by  their  Indian  names  of  many  syllables,  but 
when  signing  these  addresses  used  their  Christian  names. 
Etawa  Caume  was  yet  a  heathen.  They  were  all  Mohawk 
sachems,  and  not  "common  Indians,"  as  Cadwallader 
Colden  calls  them.  Hendrick  was  aftenvard  known  as 
"  King  Hendrick,"  and  was  with  Sir  William  Johnson  at 
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the  battle  of  Lake  George.  He  was  then  an  old  man  of 
large  and  portly  figure.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  British  officer  ;  unable  to  march  on  foot,  he  went 
into  battle  on  horseback,  and  was  a  prominent  mark  for 
French  sharpshooters.  He  fell  early  in  the  battle.  At  a 
little  roadside  tavern  near  the  spot  where  he  was  killed 
some  of  his  bones  are  still  exhibited. 

The  sachems  remained  in  London  several  weeks  after 
their  audience  of  the  queen,  cnj(jying  the  pleasures  of 
the  city  and  the  hospitality  of  the  nobles.  They  em- 
barked on  a  man-of-war,  the  Dragon,  and  sailed  for  home 
on  May  8th,  landing  at  Boston  on  July  15,  17 10. 

Schuyler  and  Nicholson  had  acccMiiplished  all  they  had 
wished.  They  had  shown  the  English  Government  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. To  do  this,  missionaries  must  be  sent  to  them  to 
give  them  religious  instruction  ;  forts  for  their  security 
must  be  erected  among  them  ;  more  than  all,  Canada 
must  be  conquered,  the  sooner  the  better.  The  govern- 
ment resolved  to  send  missionaries,  erect  forts,  and  make 
another  effort  in  the  near  future  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
French  in  North  America. 

The  queen  offered  to  confer  on  Colonel  Schuyler  the 
order  of  knighthood,  but  he  respectfully  declined  the 
honor.  He  accepted,  however,  his  portrait,  painted  by 
her  order;  a  gold  snuff-box,  and  some  pieces  of  silver 
plate  ;  and  for  his  wife,  a  diamond  brooch  and  earrings.' 

Cadwallader  Colden,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  in 
1759,  long  after  Schuyler's  death,  accuses  him  of  imposing 


'  The  picture,  in  good  prescrv.ition,  is  in  the  family  of  his  eldest  lineal 
'icsccndant ;  a  silver  punch-howl  is  in  possession  of  another  Schuyler 
family,  and  some  of  the  diamonds  are  owned  by  a  lady  of  another  name 
living  in  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Livingston  Miller.  Other  dianionds  and  plate 
are  not  traceable.  Only  a  few  yenrs  since  the  Schuyler  diamonds  were 
sent  to  an  Albany  jeweller  to  l)C  reset. 
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grossly  "on  the  queen  and  the  Hritish  nation,  by  carrying 
to  England  five  or  six  common  Indians,  and  making  thcni 
personate,  one  the  emperor  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  the 
others  the  kings  of  each  nation."  Colden  had  allowed  his 
rancor  to  an  old  opponent  to  get  the  better  of  his  memory 
and  of  his  good  sense.  The  actual  rank  of  these  Indians 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  English  Government,  and 
they  were  dubbed  kings  simply  in  conformity  to  an  old 
custom,  just  as  now  every  petty  negro  chief  on  the  Gold 
Coast  is  called  a  king.  In  the  same  way,  a  century  earlier, 
Powhatan  had  been  styled  emperor,  Pocahontas,  princess, 
and  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  the  Virginia  Indians,  kings.' 
The  visit  of  the  Indian  sachems,  as  I  have  said,  excited 
interest  in  London.  Steele  took  them  as  a  text  for  an 
essay  in  the  Tatlcr  (No.  171),  and  Addison  for  one  in  the 
Spectator  (No.  50^.     Steele  tells  how 

'  Wc  find  some  interesting  notices  of  these  Indi.insin  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
iJrief  Historical  Relation  of  St.ate  Affairs,  under  the  year  1710. 

••  Thursdav  20  Aprill.  Four  Indian  sachems,  or  kings  of  the  5  Indian 
Nations,  lately  arrived  here,  offering  their  services  to  assist  her  majestic 
against  all  her  enemies  in  those  parts,  and  secure  her  from  the  French 
in  .and  about  Canada  in  America,  had  yesterday  audience  of  the  queen, 
and  accepted  very  gratiously:  her  majestic  ordered  them  presents,  the 
lord  chaml)erlain  to  entertain  them  at  her  charge,  .and  that  they  be  sliown 
what  is  rem.arkablc  here  :  'tis  said  they'l  goc  over  and  have  a  view  of  our 
army  in  Flanders." 

** Saturday  22  Aprill.  Yesterday  the  4  Indian  kings  went  in  one  of 
the  queen's  barges,  and  took  a  view  of  Greenwich  hospital,  as  also  the 
dock  and  yard  at  Woolwich  :  afterwards  were  splendidly  treated  on  board 
one  of  her  Majesties  yatchts  :  this  day  saw  the  banqi.ctting  hou-.e  and 
chappcl  at  Whitchal,  and  mightily  pleased  with  their  kind  reception.  'Tis 
said  the  queen  has  ordered  some  land  forces  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
with  those  kings  and  seize  upon  the  French  settlement  about  Canada." 

••  Thursday  27  Aprill.  The  same  day  (the  26th)  the  4  troops  of  guards 
of  horse,  with  the  grenadeers,  were  reviewed  in  Hy<le  Park  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond  &c.  when  were  present  the  four  Indian  kings." 

•'  Saturday  29  Aprill.  Yesterday  the  New  England  and  New  York 
merchants  treated  very  splendidly  the  4  Indian  kings,  to  each  of  whom 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  presented  an  English  Bible,  and  they 
will  speedily  return  home." 
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**  these  just  and  generous  princes,  who  act  according  to 
tlic  dictates  of  natural  justice,  thought  it  proper  to  confer 
some  dignity  upon  tlicir  landlord  (an  upholsterer)  before 
they  left  his  house.  One  of  them  had  been  sick  during 
his  residence  there,  and  having  never  before  been  in  a 
bed,  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  him  who  m.ade  that 
engine  of  repose,  so  useful  and  so  necessary  in  his  dis- 
tress. It  was  consulted  among  the  four  princes  by  what* 
name  to  dignify  his  great  merit  and  services.  ...  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  call  their  lanrllord  Cadaroquc, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  strongest  fort  in  their  part  of  the 
world." 

Addison,  writing  the  next  year,  uses  them  to  introduce 
a  satire  on  England.  With  regard  to  this  paper,  Swift 
writes  to  Stella,  in  his  journal  on  April  28,  17 11  : 

"  The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison's 
lielp  :  'tis  often  very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a 
noble  hint  I  gave  him  long  ago  for  his  Tatlcrs,  about  an 
Indian,  supposed  to  write  his  travels  into  England.  I  re- 
}icnt  he  ever  had  it.  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book 
on  that  subject.  T  believe  he  has  spent  it  all  in  one 
paper,  and  all  the  under-hints  there  arc  mine,  too  ;  but  I 
never  sec  him  or  Addison." 

These  Indian  sachems  also  gave  the  name  to  that  club 
of  bullies,  the  Mohocks,  who  disturbed  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don in  17 1 2,  and  twice  served  as  themes  for  papers  in  the 
Spectator  (Nos.  324  and  347). 

During  Schuyler's  absence,  Ingoldesby's  commission  as 
lieutenant-governor  had  been  revoked  and  a  new  governor 
iiad  been  appointed,  who  had  arrived  before  him.  There 
had  been  three  needy  lords  successively  in  the  guberna- 
torial chair,  two  of  whom  had  died  before  they  had  time 
fully  to  develop  their  fitness  for  office,  and  the  third  had 
been  recalled  because  of  his  incapacity.  The  queen  and  her 
ministry  now  invoked  the  aid  of  one  of  the  middle  class  to 
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assist  them  in  the  government  of  a  colony  torn  by  fac- 
tions, and  far  from  prosperous,  owing  chiefly  to  the  un- 
wisdom of  its  lordly  governors. 

Colonel  Robert  Hunter  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  on  September  9,  1709.  He  was 
Scotch  by  birth,  and  when  a  boy  had  been  apprenticed  to 
an  apothecary  ;  he  had  not  fancied  the  business,  and, 
leaving  liis  master,  had  entered  the  army.  By  his  fine 
personal  appearance  and  accomplishtncnts,  he  had  soon 
found  patrons,  who  secured  his  rapid  advancement.  He 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  tiie 
operations  of  the  army  in  Holland.  Becoming  disgusted 
with  the  treatment  he  received  from  his  general,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  Lovelace.  He  arrived  in  New  York  on 
June  14,  1 7 10,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  a  troublesome 
office.  His  term  was  extended  to  July  21,  17 19,  and  on 
the  whole  he  proved  to  be  the  best  English  governor  who 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  He  doubtless  met 
Colonel  Schuyler  in  England,  and  began  a  friendship 
which  lasted  through  his  term  of  office. 

Governor  Hunter  made  it  one  of  his  first  duties  to  con- 
fer with  his  Indian  allies,  who  were  duly  requested  to 
meet  him  at  Albany  within  forty-five  days.  He  was 
prompt  to  the  appointment,  and  arrived  at  the  council- 
house  on  August  7th.  He  was  met  as  soon  as  he  landed 
by  the  sachems  who  had  just  returned  from  England,  and 
by  some  others,  who  requested  him  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
rum  during  the  conference.  Certainly  their  morals  had 
not  been  corrupted  by  their  entertainment  at  the  tables  of 
the  nobility.  He  gave  them  assurances  that  rum  should 
not  be  sold  during  the  stay  of  their  countrymen. 

The  conference  with  the  Five  Nations,  the  River  In- 
dians, the  Schaghticokes,  and  the  Christian  Mohawks  con- 
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tinued  through  two  weeks,  and  passed  off  satisfactorily  to 
all  parties.  Muntcr  distributed  in  public  a  large  amount 
of  presents  which  he  had  brouglit  with  him  from  Eng- 
land, and  in  private  he  gave  to  the  principal  sachems, 
instead  of  laced  coats  and  hats,  an  unusual  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  other  warlike  appliances.'  The  Indians 
made  few  presents  in  return,  because  they  were  poor, 
having  hunted  little  for  two  years  on  account  of  the  war. 
Tiiey  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the  reception 
given  to  their  sachems  in  England,  and  requested  espe- 
( i.illy  that  they  might  be  supplied  witii  missionaries  and 
forts. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session,  a  letter  was  received 
from  Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  earnestly  re- 
fjuesting  Governor  Hunter  to  take  some  measures  with 
the  Five  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  liaving  them  chastise 
the  Eastern  Indians  for  their  inhuman  barbarities  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  England.  Hunter  referred  the  letter  to 
the  Indian  board,  with  directions  to  consult  the  sachems. 
The  commissioners  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Indians  to 
do  anything  more  than  to  send  belts  to  the  proselytes 
of  Canada  and  remind  them  of  their  former  promise  of 
neutrality.  In  making  their  report,  the  commissioners  re- 
minded the  governor  that  there  was  no  money  in  the 
treasury,  nor  were  there  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  It  was  therefore  better 
to  avoid  any  measure  causing  extra  expense  until  the 
Assembly  had  made  an  appropriation. 

In  November  Governor  Hunter  presented  a  letter  from 
tlie  home  government  to  the  Council,  then  in  secret  ses- 

'The  governor  also  distributed  the  medals  of  the  queen,  "with  her  royal 
cOi^y  on  one  side,  and  the  last  gained  l)attle  on  the  other,"  one  to  each 
nation;  also,  "her  picture  on  silver,  twenty  to  each  nation,  to  be  given 
t<»  the  chief  warriors." 
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sion,  which  stated  that  another  expedition  would  be  under- 
taken against  Canada  in  the  following  spring,  and  direct- 
ed preparations  to  be  made  in  the  province  to  assist  in 
tbe  undertaking.  Secrecy  was  enjoined,  lest  the  enemy 
sliould  become  aware  of  the  intention,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  invaders.  The  Assembly  was  then  in  session, 
and  Colonel  Schuyler  was  appointed  to  confer  with  them. 
Such  an  important  State  secret,  necessarily  divulged  to 
the  Council  and  Assembly,  could  not  be  kept.  During 
the  winter  it  leaked  out  in  whispers,  and  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  French  officials  in  Canada  through  their  prose- 
lytes, who  still  visited  their  old  Mohawk  friends,  and  did 
some  shopping  by  tiie  way  at  Albany. 

Toward  the  last  of  April,  171 1,  a  letter  was  received  by 
Governor  Hunter  from  tiie  commissioners  for  Indian  af- 
fairs, to  the  effect  that  there  were  two  F'rcnch  officers  and 
thirty  men  in  the  Indian  country,  and  that  the  sachems 
of  Onondaga  desired  the  immediate  presence  of  Colonel 
Schuyler.  Hunter,  by  advice  of  Council,  commissioned 
him  to  go  to  Onondaga,  and  gave  him  instructions.  He 
received  his  commission  on  April  30th,  and  the  next  day 
began  his  journey.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captains 
Roseboom  and  Bleecker  ;  his  nephew,  Nicholas  Schuy- 
ler, then  nineteen  years  old ;  lour  men,  and  nine  In- 
dians, with  the  interpreter,  Van  Eps.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Christian  Mohawk  village,  he  learned  that  the  French 
at  Onondaga  were  preparing  to  build  a  house.  At  the 
second  village  the  sachems  gratefully  accepted  the  queen's 
arms,  to  be  affixed  to  the  gates  of  their  castle,  but  de- 
clined to  send  any  one  with  him  to  Onondaga.  Mean- 
time, Laurence  Clasen,  an  interpreter,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Onondaga,  arrived  in  Albany,  and  informed  the 
Indian  board  that  the  French  had  made  several  proposi- 
tions to  the  Five  Nations,  warning  them  not  to  take  up 
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the  hatchet  at  their  peril.  Should  they  listen  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  engage  in  the  war,  they  would 
certainly  be  destroyed.  They  were  counselled  to  remain 
quiet,  and  take  no  part  in  active  hostilities.  The  French 
officer  closed  his  speech  with  a  present,  chiefly  in  ammu- 
nition, to  the  value  of  ^600.  The  interpreter  also  told 
tlie  board  that  the  French  were  engaged  in  building  a 
block-house  thirty  feet  long,  with  loop-holes.  In  other 
words,  they  were  erecting  a  fort,  and,  having  brought  on 
their  household  furniture,  they  had  come  prepared  to 
stay. 

Schuyler  arrived  at  the  Oneida  castle  on  the  6th,  and  at 
his  request  three  sachems  and  several  warriors  joined  his 
jiarty.  The  next  day  he  met  some  Indians,  who  told  him, 
that  as  soon  as  the  French  officer  heard  he  was  on  tlie 
way,  he  had  stopped  work  on  the  block-house,  and  had  re- 
tired to  the  lake,  where  his  canoes  were  stored.  Schuyler 
arrived  at  Onondaga  in  the  evening,  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  sachems  of  the  English  faction.  The  next 
day  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  were  convened  in 
council.  They  expressed  great  concern  about  an  appar- 
ently authenticated  report,  that  the  English  had  resolved 
to  drive  them  out  of  their  country  in  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  lands.  They  then  told  him  a  long  story  of 
what  had  been  said  to  them  by  the  French  officer,  and 
tlieir  reply.  According  to  their  own  report,  they  remind- 
ed the  Frenchman  that  while  the  French  had  often  treach- 
erously injured  them,  Corlaer  and  Quidor  had  been  true 
to  them. 

Schuyler  said  that  he  had  come  at  their  request,  to  con- 
sult with  them  as  to  what  the  French  had  proposed  to 
them.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  their  answer  to  the  French 
|)ropositions,  and  said  that  the  false  report  as  to  taking 
their  lands  needed  no  reply,  for  they  themselves  did  not 
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believe  it.  "But  how  happens  it,  brethren,  tli.it  you  have 
permitted  the  French  to  build  a  fort  in  your  midst?  Wliy 
arc  you  so  blind,  that  you  do  not  see  its  consequences  on 
your  liberty  and  welfare  ?  For  your  own  sakes  it  should 
not  be  permitted.  As  your  friend,  I  am  determined  it 
shall  be  broken  down  before  I  go." 

The  next  morning  the  sachems  told  him  tliat  he  was  at 
liberty  to  tear  down  the  block-house.  If  he  resolved  to 
destroy  it,  they  would  send  word  to  the  Frenchmen,  who 
were  still  lingering  at  the  lake.  "Do  as  you  choose,"  said 
he,  "but  tell  them  that  I  am  now  engaged  in  its  demoli- 
tion ;"  and  he  immediately  gave  directions  to  his  men  and 
Indians  to  pull  down  the  fort  and  destroy  the  materials, 
together  with  those  provided  for  the  c]ia[)el.  After  the 
work  was  done,  the  sachems  told  him  that,  now  that  they 
had  consented  to  all  his  measure?,  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  J  et  some  powder  at  reasonable  prices,  for  without  it 
the}'  could  neither  hunt  nor  lift  the  hatchet. 

Joncaire,  a  French  officer,  was  in  the  Seneca  country 
vvitii  several  men,  engaged  in  building  a  chapel  and  a  foit 
for  a  permanent  residence.  As  soon  as  lie  hcaid  of  what 
had  been  done  at  Onondaga,  he  sent  his  men  away,  but 
remained  himself,  as  he  had  been  adopted  by  that  tribe,  to 
watch  events.  For  this  time  the  French  were  defeated  in 
their  plans  to  secure  control  of  the  Iroquois. 

Schuyler  returned  to  Albany  on  May  15th,  having  been 
absent  a  fortnight.  He  showed  his  usual  courage,  both  in 
undertaking  the  journey  and  in  the  work  that  he  per- 
formed. The  French  had  acquired  much  inlluence  over 
the  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Cayugas,  and  had  a  strong 
party  among  them.  They  were  in  the  Indian  country  with 
a  number  of  men  ;  they  were  confident  of  success,  and  not 
easily  intimidated.  The  Mohawks  were  cowed,  and  re- 
fused to  send  any  men  to  aid  in  Schuyler's  undertaking. 
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lie  took  witli  liim  only  a  small  party  to  meet  his  antago- 
nists, and  he  could  not  well  judge  of  the  result.  It  might 
be  discomfiture  and  death.  His  success  was  due  to  his 
courage  and  prudence  ;  and  he  raised  himself  still  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Indians. 

In  his  report  to  Governor  Hunter,  he  said  that  he  had 
incurred  some  private  expenses,  and  had  made  some 
pledges  to  certain  sachems,  which  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  bear  or  redeem.  He  had  never  been  a  rich  man.  His 
recent  voyage  to  England  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  made  at 
liis  own  expense,  had  exhausted  his  ready  money.  He 
now  asked  the  governor  to  protect  his  promises,  and 
cover  his  expenses  from  the  treasury.  Besides  the  pres- 
ents he  carried  with  him,  he  had  promised  to  the  sachems 
two  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  thirty  shirts,  and  two 
pieces  of  strouds.  While  at  Onondaga,  Schuyler  notified 
the  sachems  that  Governor  Hunter  would  meet  them  in 
conference  at  Albany  in  June.  The  records  of  the  confer- 
ence are  not  preserved;  but  wc  learn  that  it  was  satisfac- 
t<»ryto  the  governor.  The  covenant-chain  was  renewed  ; 
fair  promises  were  made  to  obey  the  queen's  commands, 
:uul  not  to  leave  home  without  consent.  On  his  way  back 
to  New  York,  Hunter  met  an  express  sent  by  Nicholson 
ivom  Boston,  with  letters  from  England,  containing  the 
(jueen's  instructions  relative  to  the  expedition  into  Can- 
ada. The  sachems  wore  in  Albany  when  he  left,  and,  sup- 
lK)sing  them  to  be  there  still,  he  sent  a  message  to  have 
two  of  each  nation  remain  until  further  orders.  At  New 
York  he  gave  directions  to  have  the  army  supplies  got  in 
readiness,  and  then  hastened  to  New  London  to  attend  a 
congress  of  the  colonial  governors  to  concert  measures  for 
the  expedition.  The  congress  was  in  session  only  two 
days.  Of  the  army  directed  toward  Montreal,  New  York 
was  required  to  furnish  nearly  one-half.     It  was  arranged 
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that  Colonel  Vetch,  who  was  governor  of  Annapolis, 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  glory 
of  the  campaign  by  the  appointment  of  a  deputy.  Colonel 
Schuyler,  a  member  of  the  congress,  hurried  home  to  call 
another  conference  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  to  direct 
them  to  bring  down  their  warriors  with  all  their  canoes. 
Everything  was  astir,  but  quietly,  to  be  in  readiness  when 
the  fleet  should  arrive.  There  was  more  confidence  than 
ever  before  in  the  success  of  their  plans. 

Hunter  met  the  Assembly  of  New  York  on  his  return, 
and  soon  afterward  that  of  New  Jersc)'.  Much  had  to  be 
done  in  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  long  passage  of  the  ship 
which  brought  the  queen's  instructions.  Provisions  for 
the  land  and  sea  forces  were  required,  and  they  could 
not  be  purchased  without  appropriations  ;  Indians  had  to 
be  managed,  boats  and  canoes  to  be  built.  Ilimtcrwas 
a  busy  man.  The  New  York  Assembly  appropriated 
^10,000  for  the  expenses  of  their  quota,  which  they 
thought  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  others  ;  and  in- 
deed it  was.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly  appropriated 
;^5,ooo.  The  quota  of  New  York  was  made  up  of  350 
whites,  150  Indians,  and  100  Palatines.  Hcfore  the  end 
of  July  the  New  York  troops  were  raised  and  equipped  ; 
three  hundred  and  fifty  batteaux  were  built,  each  carrying 
six  men  with  their  rations,  and  all  the  supplies  provided. 
On  August  9th,  in  order  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
Five  Nations,  Governor  Hunter  left  for  Albany,  in  com- 
pany with  General  Nicholson,  who  had  been  again  se- 
lected to  command  the  army.  The  Indians  were  a  little 
late  in  their  appearance,  but  on  August  24th  they  came, 
"a  jolly  crew,"  eight  hundred  strong.  All  the  cantons 
were  represented,  and  came  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Large 
presents  were  made  to  them,  and  they  entered  on  the  cam- 
paign with  their  old-time  ardor. 
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The  land  forces  for  tliis  expedition  were  made  up  of 
Ctjlonel  Ingoldcsby's  regiment  of  regulars  and  Palatines, 
600  ;  Colonel  Schuyler's  regiment  of  provincials,  Palatines, 
a!id  Indians,  550  :  Colonel  Whiting's  regiment  of  Connect- 
icut levies,  360  ;  Five  Nation  Indians  and  their  allies,  800 ; 
in  all  2,310  men — a  large  army  compared  to  Winthrop'sof 
twenty  years  before.'  The  army  was  marched  to  the  old 
camping-ground.  Wood  Creek,  the  head-waters  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Tlje  forces  to  operate  by  sea  against  Quebec  consisted 
of  five  thousand  troops  from  England  and  Flanders,  under 
command  of  General  Hill,  twelve  men-of-war,  forty  trans- 
ports, and  six  store-ships,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  other  equipments.  The  fleet  sailed  from 
Boston  on  July  28th,  and  im  August  14th  was  in  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  all  in  good  condition.  On  receipt  of 
tills  intelligence.  Hunter  wrote  a  hopeful  letter  to  vSecre- 
lary  St.  John,  giving  a  brief  account  of  all  that  had  been 
done  to  make  the  expedition  a  success.  I  lis  nej.t  advices 
(lashed  his  sanguine  hopes.  General  Hill,  under  date  of 
August  25th,  informed  him  that  the  fleet  had  met  with  a 
serious  disaster.  It  had  been  driven  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  bay,  and  although  the  war-ships  escaped,  eight 
transports  and  a  store-ship,  with  eight  hundred  men,  were 
lost.  At  a  council  of  war  after  the  disaster,  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  to  return  home. 

The  disaster  to  the  fleet  was  not  the  only  misfortune 
"f  this  ill-starred  expedition.  General  Hill  and  Admiral 
Walker  had  directed  Governor  Hunter  to  send  them  an 
additional  stock  of  provisions,  that  in  case  they  were 
obliged    to   winter    in   Canada    they   might    not   starve. 


'Smith,   in  his  Ilistor)' of    New  York,   says    that  the    army  numljcred 
l.ooo  men — evidently  a  mistake,      iluntcr  is  the  l)cst  authority. 
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Hunter  loaded  three  transports  witli  supplies,  and  put 
them  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war.  They  were  wrecked 
on  Cape  Hrcton,  and  wholly  lost,  with  all  tiie  officers,  ex- 
cept two,  and  one  hundred  seamen. 

General  Nicholson,  learning  that  the  fleet  had  returned 
home,  retired  with  his  army  from  the  camp  on  Wood 
Creek  to  Albany,  and  disbanded  the  troops,  retaining  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  guard  the  frontiers.  Hunter 
met  the  Indians  at  Albany  on  tieir  homeward  march,  and 
gave  them  assurances  of  continued  friendsliip  and  protec- 
tion. Having  broken  the  peace  by  taking  up  arms,  and 
joining  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  they  feared 
the  vengeance  of  the  French,  and  asked  tliat  the  long 
neglected  forts  at  Albany  and  Schenectady  might  be  re- 
paired, and  new  ones  erected  in  their  countries.  This  was 
promised  ;  and  Hunter  at  once  gave  his  directions  for  the 
repairs  of  the  old  forts,  and  entered  into  contracts  for 
building  one  in  the  Mohawk  country  and  another  at 
Onondaga. 

The  frontiers  were  now  open  to  the  scalping  parties  of 
the  French  and  Indians.  The  truce  of  neutrality  was 
broken,  and  soon  the  old  work  of  cruelty  and  death  be- 
gan. Hunter  had  hardly  reached  the  capital  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Indian  commissioners,  giving 
him  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  inhuman  murder  of 
men,  women,  and  children  at  Schaghticokc  by  a  party  of 
French  proselytes.  During  the  years  of  neutrality  farmers 
had  ventured  to  live  on  their  farms  in  houses  partially 
fortified.  The  conviction  that  the  late  expedition  would 
be  successful  had  been  so  general,  that  after  the  truce  had 
been  broken  these  isolated  families  had  taken  no  precau- 
tions for  their  safety,  and  since  the  army  was  disbanded 
there  had  been  little  time  for  them  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Hunter's  intelligent  mind  was  active  in  devising  measures 
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o(  relief  from  such  barbarous  visits,  and  quiclc  in  putting 
ilicm  into  execution.  7'iicre  were  no  other  tragedies  of  a 
like  character  enacted  on  the  frontiers  thereafter  during 
the  war. 

Notwithstanding  faihires  and  misfortunes,  and  a  heavy 
debt,  the  Council  and  Assembly  united  in  an  address  to 
tiic  queen,  praying  th:;t  the  effort  for  the  subjugation  of 
Canada  might  be  renewed.  It  was  also  understood  in 
Canada,  that  the  Knglisli  intended  to  make  another  trial, 
and  to  this  end  Colonel  Nicholson  had  again  gone  to 
England.  Tiie  governor  of  Canada  was  informed  by  the 
French  minister,  that  Nicholson's  mission  would  be  in 
vain.  The  minister  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  and  that 
peace  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The  European  bellig- 
erents were  becoming  exhausted  by  the  ten  years'  war,  in 
wliich  no  party  had  gained  any  great  advantage,  and  evi- 
dences were  multiplying  that  the  war  must  soon  close  for 
want  of  men  and  money. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  Governor  Hunter,  when,  on  Octo- 
])cr  18,  1 712,  he  received  orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. It  was  time,  both  for  his  own  relief  and  for  tluit  of 
the  people.  Ilis  own  private  fortune  and  credit  were  ex- 
iiausted.  lie  had  hitherto  carried  on  the  government 
without  any  public  money.  The  Assemblies  had  refused 
to  make  appropriations  for  his  salary  and  contingent  ex- 
]ienses,  except  on  conditions  which  he  could  not  accept. 
Hunter  had  also  expended  large  sums  in  the  support  of 
I  lie  Palatines,  the  drafts  for  which  the  government  at 
liome  had  allowed  to  be  protested.  Tiic  people  of  the 
j>rovince  rejoiced  that  they  were  again  permitted  to  pursue 
their  usual  occupations  untrammelled  by  the  requisitions 
of  war.  There  was  now  no  fear  of  military  drafts  to  crip- 
l)le  commerce  ;  no  fear  of  cruisers  and  privateers  to  intcr- 
f<'re  with  the  voyages  of  merchant  ships  ;  the  liusbandmen 
Vol.  u— 4. 
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no  longer  hesitated  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  reap  their 
harvests  by  reason  of  lurking  scalping  parties  lying  in 
wait  around  their  dwellings  and  ripening  crops.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Utrecht,  on  April  13,  1713,  gave 
great  joy  to  an  impoverished  province.  The  colony  en- 
joyed lest  for  thirty  years,  until  the  beginning  of  tlie  Old 
French  War  (so-called)  of  1744,  or  the  third  of  tlic  French 
and  Indian  wars  against  the  Englisii  in  America. 

As  soon,  however,  as  hostilities  had  ceased,  new  troubles 
arose  with  the  Indians.  On  the  borders  of  North  Caro- 
lina lived  a  large  tribe  of  savages,  called  the  Tuscaroras. 
They  were  related  to  the  Five  Nations,  and  in  their  war 
with  the  English  of  Carolina  they  called  their  relatives 
from  tiie  north  to  their  assistance.  The  Five  Nations 
were  still  under  apprehensions  of  entire  destruction  by 
their  allies,  the  English,  and  their  fer.rs  in  this  regard 
were  kept  alive  and  stimulated  by  the  French  residents  in 
I  heir  countries,  who  encouraged  them  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion and  go  to  the  relief  of  their  kinsmen.  A  general 
council  of  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Five  Nations,  was 
lield  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  the  people  of  Al- 
bany considered  to  be  of  evil  omen,  and  they  were  alarmed 
at  the  outlook.  The  Common  Council  petitioned  the  gov- 
ernor to  take  some  means  to  pacify  the  Indians.  To  this 
end,  they  asked  that  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  be  restored 
to  his  place  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Indian  Affairs.'  They  alleged  that  Schuyler  "is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  has  great  influence  on  them." 
At  the  same  time  the  commissioners  wrote  to  Hunter, 
that  they  wero  informed  that  the  Five  Nations  were  going 


'While  Colonel  Schuyler  was  in  England,  in  April,  1710,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Ingoldesby  had  reorganized  the  board,  and  left  Schuyler  off— 
doubtlesii  on  account  of  his  absence. 
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south  on  tlic  war-path,  liaving  procured  powder  from  the 
French,  and  tliat  it  was  feared  they  would  join  the  Tusca- 
roias  against  the  Englisli  ;  tliat,  moreover,  they  had  for- 
hiddcn  any  of  their  nations  to  vsit  Albany,  believing  what 
tiie  French  Iiad  told  them  as  to  the  designs  of  the  English 
on  their  country.  These  Icttei's,  after  being  read  in  Coun- 
<  11,  were  sent  to  the  Assembly,  with  their  opinion,  that 
'•  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  some  men  of  credit 
among  them  with  a  present,  to  renew  the  covenant-chain." 
The  Assembly  promptly  appropriated  ^100 — one-half  for 
the  expense  of  the  mission,  and  the  rest  for  a  present. 
Tlic  governor  wrote  to  Schuyler,  enclosing  instructions, 
and  directed  him  to  go  to  Onondaga;  for,  said  ho,  "we  are 
(•f  opinion  you  are  the  properest  person  to  be  employed 
in  this  affair."  Hunter  also  said  that  he  and  the  Coun- 
(  il  considered  the  business  of  great  importance,  and 
iioped  that  he  would  be  successful  in  quieting  the  excite- 
ment. 

No  records  of  Colonel  Schuyler's  negotiations  during 
tliis  visit  to  Onondaga  arc  preserved.  We  learn  incident- 
ally that  he  left  Albany  on  June  24th,  and  that  before  he 
reached  Schenectady  he  met  Dekanissora,  who  told  him 
that  the  Mc^hawks  were  greatly  excited  over  the  death  of 
some  friends,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  English;  that 
they  were  proposing  to  destroy  the  Christians,  and  had  sent 
to  the  other  nations  for  assistance.  This  intelligence  was 
so  alarming,  that  as  soon  as  Schuyler's  letter  reached  him, 
the  governor  hurried  up  to  Albany  to  investigate  the  affair. 
On  his  return  to  New  York,  July  17th,  he  reported  to  the 
Council,  that  the  Albanians  were  not  greatly  excited,  and 
had  no  fears  of  an  Indian  war  ;  there  had  been  a  drunken 
row  between  a  few  soldiers  and  Mohawks,  involving  the 
death  of  an  Indian  and  the  wounding  of  others,  but  the 
other  four  nations  knew  nothing  of  the  affray,  and  were 
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quiet.  lie  also  informed  the  Council,  that  he  had  reor- 
ganized the  Indian  board,  and  restored  Colonel  Schuyler 
to  his  old  position.  The  restoration  of  Scliuyler  to  the 
board,  all  things  considered,  was  a  compliment  to  his 
ability  and  efficiency  as  a  member.  It  had  been  done  at 
the  request  of  the  Albany  city  government,  the  commis- 
sioners, the  Council,  and  the  Assembly — a  majority  of  all 
these  bodies  being  opposed  to  him  politically. 

In  August  following,  the  g(jvernor  cc^nmunicated  to  the 
Council  Colonel  Sciuiyler's  journal  of  proceedings  with 
the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations.  Unfortunately  it  has 
not  been  preserved.  The  records  of  17 12  have  little  of 
interest  relating  to  the  Indians.  We  learn  only,  that 
throughout  the  year  there  was  more  or  less  excitement 
among  them,  occasioned  chielly  by  the  lying  stories  of 
the  French.  The  presents  made  them  by  New  York  were 
few  and  of  little  account.  They  were  threatened  as  usual 
with  an  invasion  by  the  French.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  render  any  assistance  to  their  friends,  the  Tuscaroras, 
but  were  given  some  ammunition  when  they  proposed  a 
raid  airainst  some  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  French. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  news  was  received  from 
North  Carolina,  that  there  had  been  a  great  battle  between 
the  English  and  Tuscaroras,  in  which  about  eight  hundred 
of  the  latter  were  killed,  and  that  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
had  fled.  Believing  that  this  intelligence  would  cause 
some  excitement  among  the  Five  Nations,  the  Council 
agreed  upon  a  policy — not  fair,  because  it  lacked  the  ele- 
ment of  truth.  It  was  decided  to  tell  their  allies  that  the 
Tuscaroras  had  been  the  aggressors,  while  the  English  had 
acted  on  the  defensive.  It  would  have  been  more  truthful 
to  tell  them  that  the  Carolinians  wanted  to  possess  their 
lands  by  the  "crowding  process,"  to  which  the  Indiana 
were  averse,  and  hence  the  collision.     Another  sop  was 
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offered  them,  far  more  effectual  than  a  lie.  Tiie  Carohn- 
ians  had  rescued  one  of  their  nation  from  a  southern 
tribe,  wiicre  he  iiad  long  been  held  a  prisoner,  and  he  was 
to  be  returned  to  his  home. 

The  Tuscaroras,  after  their  defeat  and  the  slaughter  of 
liieir  warriors,  sought  asylum  in  the  country  of  the  Five 
Nations,  to  wliich  (jovernor  Hunter  was  at  first  opj^osed  ; 
but  his  consent  was  finally  secured,  and  after  long  nego- 
tiations they  settled  near  Oneida  Lake,  and  became  the 
sixth  nation  of  the  confederacy.  Tiierc  was  excitement 
among  the  Five  Nations  when  they  heard  of  the  slaughter 
of  their  cousins,  and,  believing  tliat  their  old  enemies,  the 
riatheads,  had  rendered  assistance  to  the  English,  they 
were  resolved  to  chastise  them,  and  prepared  for  their 
march.  It  was  difficult  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose. 
Messengers  and  a  few  presents  were  sent  to  them,  and  the 
governor  himself  desired  to  visit  them  in  order  to  reason 
tlie  case  with  them.  lie  was  unable  to  do  so  for  want  of 
means  to  procure  presents.  This  trouble  contin\ied  until 
October,  when  Ilendrick  Hansen  was  able  to  report  that 
*  all  things  were  well  with  the  Onondagas  on  my  recent 
visit." 

At  last,  on  October  29th,  the  welcome  news  was  re- 
reived  that  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
France  had  been  signed.  Although  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  Hunter  had  been  directed  to  cease  hostili- 
ties, and  a  full  year  since  the  governor  of  Canada  had  been 
informed  that  there  was  an  armistice,  to  continue  four 
months  from  August  nth,  the  French  had  continued  to 
send  out  scalping  parties  against  New  England.  Their 
pertinacity  in  this  regard  caused  Governor  Dudley,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  make  another  appeal  to  Hunter  to  in- 
duce the  Five  Nations  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  eastern 
Indians.    Hunter  laid  the  application  before  the  Assembly, 
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who  declined  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses 
of  such  an  expedition,  and  the  affair  was  dropped.  But 
now  that  the  peace  was  a  known  fact,  the  Canadians  had 
no  pretence  for  continuing  hostilities,  and  the  wliole 
country  enjoyed  repose. 

Hunter  had  completed  the  fort  and  church  building 
among  the  Mohawks  ;  the  missionary  had  arrived  and 
was  at  his  post ;  and  the  governor  was  enabled  to  report, 
tivo  days  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  peace,  that 
**the  Indians  are  quiet." 

The  management  of  the  Indians  was  a  difficult  task. 
Tliey  were  as  fickle  as  children,  and,  like  children,  made 
to  believe  any  falsehood,  however  preposterous.  The 
French  were  always  busy  circulating  reports  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  English,  and  it  required  skill  to  disabuse  their 
minds.  Their  excitement  in  reference  to  the  Tuscaroras 
was  hardly  allayed,  when  another  question  required  set- 
tlement. The  Indian  men,  when  not  engaged  in  war  or 
hunting,  were  idle,  and,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  fond 
of  news.  Designing  persons,  taking  advantage  of  this 
peculiarity,  could  easily  stir  up  a  commotion  by  relating 
some  absurd  stories  by  way  of  news. 

In  the  spring  of  1714,  the  Indian  board  wrote  to  Hunter, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  Onondaga,  in  the  near 
future,  of  the  Five  Nations  and  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  as 
far  south  as  Carolina.  It  was  to  be  secret,  and  it  had 
been  decided,  that  any  one  revealing  its  proceedings 
should  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  The  writer  added, 
that  they  had  procured  a  trusty  Indian,  in  consideration  of 
two  barrels  of  powder  and  lead  in  proportion,  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  acquaint  them  with  all  its  transactions. 
They  were  so  fearful  of  compromising  the  "  trusty  In- 
dian," that  they  dare  not  name  him.  It  afterward  trans- 
pired that  he  was  no  other  than  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk 
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cliief,  who  in  London  four  years  before  had  been  called 
the  Emperor  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Ilcndrick  attended  the  meeting  and  made  a  report, 
which  was  of  sulTicient  importance  t(^  induce  the  Assembly 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  presents  to  the  Indians. 
Before,  however,  the  bill  was  passed,  they  were  startled 
witli  a  message  from  the  Indian  board,  that  *•  the  Mohawk 
warriors  were  about  to  start  on  the  war-path,"  but  in  what 
direction  was  a  secret  "  carefully  guarded.":  The  Indians 
had  received  no  presents  in  three  years,  and,  as  those  were 
the  means  relied  on  by  the  English  to  retain  their  friend- 
ship, they  had  begun  to  feci  that  they  were  neglected. 
The  French  were  not  slow  to  seize  on  this  neglect  to 
arouse  their  fears  and  awaken  their  suspicions  that  their 
old  allies  had  some  evil  designs.  Hunter  admits,  that  "  all 
had  run  to  confusion  on  the  frontiers."  It  was  time  that 
the  old  remedy  for  such  evils  should  be  applied. 

Runners,  with  wampum,  were  despatched  to  the  Five 
Nations,  calling  a  conventit^n  at  Albany  in  September. 
Punctual  to  the  time,  the  principal  sachems  were  at  the 
]ilacc  appointed.  Dekanissora  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  speech  of  welcome,  and  then  questioned  the  gov- 
ernor as  to  the  reports  which  occasioned  alarm  and  un- 
easiness among  them.  He  said  that  it  had  been  reported, 
all  the  English  colonics  from  New  England  to  Carolina 
had  combined  for  their  extermination.  He  added,  that 
it  was  no  vague  rumor,  for  the  report  came  to  them  au- 
thenticated by  two  belts,  a  "  long  one  and  a  short  one." 
It  caused  much  excitement  and  confusion,  but  gained 
credit  and  belief,  *'  because  the  powder  grows  dearer 
every  day."  Powder  was  the  Indian's  staff  of  life.  With- 
out it,  he  must  go  hungry  and  naked  ;  with  it,  he  killed 
the  game  he  ate,  and  the  animals  whose  skins  furnished 
him  with  clothing. 
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The  governor  assured  them  that  the  report  was  utterly 
false,  and,  to  prove  his  assertion,  he  presented  tiiem  with 
one  hundred  bags  of  powder,  twenty-five  cases  of  lead, 
twenty  guns,  and  numerous  otiier  articles.  lie  then  in- 
quired who  it  was  tl  at  had  brought  those  two  belts  which 
Dekanissora  had  montioned  as  confirmatory  of  tiie  false 
reports  ?  into  whose  hands  were  those  belts  given  ?  who 
had  them  now?  To  these  questions  no  answers  were 
given.  And  hence  the  suspicion  arises,  whether  the  secret 
meeting,  the  young  men  adorned  with  war-paint,  the  un- 
known destination  of  the  warriors,  the  excitement,  and 
the  confusion,  were  not  Indian  stratagems  to  call  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  duty  of  furnishing  another  instalment  of  pres- 
ents ? 

The  conference  resulted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. The  sachems  were  cordial  in  their  tlianks  to  the 
governor  for  his  happy  solution  of  all  tlieir  mental  diffi- 
culties, and  the  governor  again  congratulated  himself  that 
he  had  quieted  the  commotions.  Before  leaving  for  tlieir 
homes,  the  sachems  informed  the  governor  that  the 
Tuscaroras  had  come  to  shcl.er  themselves  among  the 
Five  Nations.  *'  They  were  of  us,  and  went  out  from  us 
a  long  while  ago.  They  are  now  returned,  and  promise 
to  live  peaceably." 

Important  letters  had  been  received  for  the  governor 
while  he  was  at  Albany,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Council  on  his  return.  The  good  Queen  Anne  had  de- 
parted to  her  rest,  and  George,  elector  of  Brunswick,  had 
ascended  the  throne.  A  week  later  he  was  proclaimed 
king  with  the  usual  formalities.  When  Hendrick  heard 
of  the  queen's  death,  and  of  George's  accession  to  the 
crown,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  as  beaier  of 
despatches  from  the  Five  Nations.  They  kindly  sug- 
gested, that  a  chief  of  each  nation  should  be  sent  in  a 
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ship  of  war  to  England,  that  they  might  ofler  their  con- 
gratulations to  his  Majesty,  and  return  their  fealty.  Since 
his  visit  to  England,  poor  Hendrick  had  a  longing  to  re- 
new his  royal  experiences  and  again  enjoy  the  hospitalities 
of  the  nobles.  Tiie  governor  was  kind  and  courteous,  but 
tliere  were  no  public  vessels  then  in  the  harbor,  and  he 
knew  not  when  one  would  arrive.  He  would  represent 
the  wishes  of  his  allies  to  the  king,  and  if  he  requested 
them  to  come  he  would  send  for  them,  and  make  proper 
provision  for  their  comfort  on  the  passage.  Hendrick  was 
satisfied,  of  course,  but  returned  to  his  wigwam  with  no 
certain  hope  that  he  would  ever  again  behold  the  splendors 
of  the  court  or  take  an  airing  in  the  royal  coach. 

By  tlie  peace  of  Utrecht,  it  was  understood  that  the 
French  surrendered  all  claim  to  the  Iroquois  country,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  thereafter  thcy^would  cease  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  that  people.  The  Frencli  gave  a  different 
interpretation  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  bearing  on  tliat 
point,  and  continued  their  old  practices.  Jesuit  priests 
and  other  agents  still  resided  among  the  Five  Nations. 
Tiicir  sachems  were  bribed  with  presents,  and  seduced  by 
solicitations  to  go  to  Canada  and  confer  with  the  gov 
crnor.  Hunter  was  alarmed.  He  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Canada  to  complain  and  protest.  In  one  of  his  letters,  re- 
ferring to  this  subject,  he  exclaims  ;  "  Happy  he  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  colonies !  Upon  the  foot  they 
stand ;  they  run  the  risk  of  an  entire  and  speedy  ruin." 

Hunter  was  unhappy  in  many  things.  He  was  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  owing  to  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  Pal- 
atines according  to  his  instructions.  He  was  politically 
embarrassed  in  his  unwearied  efforts  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  his  position  relating  to  legislation.  Al- 
though a  good  churchman,  he  was  embarrassed  by  the 
clergy  in  demands  that  he  could  not  grant.     He  had  dis- 
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solved  three  Assemblies,  and  was  on  tlic  eve  of  dissolving 
another,  because  he  could  not  induce  them  to  frame  their 
legislation  in  tiic  interests  of  wliat  he  conceived  to  be  good 
government.  lie  had  enemies  both  hcie  and  in  Enghnui, 
who  were  planting  thorns  in  his  side  ;  their  unjust  asper- 
sions on  his  administration  called  for  frequent  explana- 
tions, which  it  galled  his  sense  of  honor  lo  be  compelled 
to  give.  Politically  he  was  more  inclined  io  favor  the  old 
Leislerians  tiian  their  opponents,  particularly  in  his  ap- 
pointments to  office,  although  in  the  main  he  was  impar- 
tial and  judicial. 

In  July,  1 7 15,  he  secured  from  the  Assembly  an  act  which 
afforded  him  some  relief  financially.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  compromise,  such  as  has  been  the  basis  of  a  great  deal 
of  legislation  from  that  time  to  the  present.  This  Assem- 
bly, like  former  ones,  was  disposed  to  be  sparing  in  its 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  guvernmeiU,  and  had  a 
bill  under  consideration  for  that  purpose,  which  Hunter 
could  not  in  honor  approve.  Tliere  was  another,  known 
as  the  Naturalization  bill,  which  a  majority  of  the  House 
was  exceedingly  desirous  should  become  a  law.  The  gov- 
ernor caused  them  to  understand  that  their  pet  measure 
would  not  be  approved,  unless  they  were  more  liberal  in 
the  treatment  of  the  government.  They  were  quick  to 
discover  their  own  interest,  and  agreed  to  settle  a  sufTicient 
revenue  for  five  years.  This  was  the  first  time  tiiat  he  had 
been  gratified  with  any  part  of  his  salary  since  he  had  en- 
tered on  his  office.  The  Lords  of  Trade,  referring  to  the 
act,  said,  that  "after  many  years'  struggle  for  bread.  Briga- 
dier Hunter  got  the  Assembly  to  settle  a  revenue  for  five 
years,  owing  chiefly  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  for 
which  he  had  rewarded  him  by  appointing  him  chief  jus- 
tice, in  place  of  Mompesson,  deceased." 

This  appointment  called  out  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
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Trade  from  Mr.  Charles  Lodwik,  then  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Lodwik  had  been  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and 
in  Leisler's  time  had  been  one  of  the  militia  captains,  the 
sune  who  had  demanded  the  keys  of  the  fort  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Nicholson.  After  removing  to  London, 
lie  kept  up  a  correspondence  witli  his  friends  in  New 
N'ork,  who  gave  him  information  as  to  passing  events  re- 
hiiing  to  public  men  and  personal  friends.  It  nowhere 
appears  tliat  Colonel  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  latter,  al- 
though some  of  Schuyler's  friends  were  among  his  cor- 
respondents. The  jealousy  of  parties  was  so  intense,  that 
slight  omissions  in  courtesy,  or  the  employment  of  individ- 
uals of  one  faction  instead  of  those  of  the  other,  caused 
suspicion  and  remark.  Lewis  Morris  affiliated  with  the 
Leislcrian  party,  and  his  appointment  to  the  judgeship  was 
oflcnsivc  to  members  of  the  other  party,  who,  as  lawyers, 
felt  themselves  doubly  slighted  by  the  advancement  of  a 
livinan  to  that  high  position.  Schuyler's  healtli  was 
broken  to  such  a  degree  tiiat  he  could  not  endure  the 
laiigues  and  privations  incident  to  long  journeys  in  the 
Iiulian  country.  The  employment  of  other  men  for  such 
duties  of  l.'ite  gave  occasion  for  some  super-serviceable 
friend  to  imagine  that  he  was  neglected. 

Lodwik,  in  his  memorial,  informs  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
that,  having  resided  seventeen  years  in  New  York,  he 
naturally  takes  an  interest  in  matters  relating  to  its  pros- 
perity. He  has  been  informed,  that  trade  lias  fallen  off. 
by  reason  of  French  intrigues  among  the  Five  Nations, 
whose  affection  for  the  English  has  grown  cold,  and  in 
danger  of  being  wholly  diverted  from  their  allegiance, 
lie  modestly  suggests  that  the  French  should  be  forbidden 
to  meddle  in  their  affairs,  and  passes  on  to  observe,  that 
all  treaties  with  the  Five  Nations  for  many  years  have 
been  made  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  for 
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whom  the  Indians  always  had  a  great  affection,  and  would 
be  displeased  were  he  not  to  appear  at  their  conferences  ; 
and  adds  :  "  There  are  reports  here  tiiat  the  governor 
there  has  been  pleased  to  slight  tiiat  gentleman  in  par- 
ticular." Lodwik  sought  to  cover  his  real  dcsgn,  and 
after  this  long  preamble  comes  to  tlie  point  of  his  me- 
morial :  "Governor  Hunter  has  appointed  as  chief  justice, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Mompesson,  deceased,  one  Lewis  Morris, 
a  gentleman  never  bred  to  the  law,  only  because  he  is  the 
governor's  favorite.  Through  his  ignorance  of  law,  he 
may  commit  some  fatal  errors.  It  is  better  to  appoint  a 
thorough  lawyer,  and  the  people  of  the  province  will  be 
more  pleased." 

Lodwik  and  his  correspondents  did  not  succeed  in  their 
effort  to  displace  Morris,  or  lessen  Hunter  in  the  esteem 
of  his  superiors.  The  memorial  was  sent  to  Hunter  by 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  with  assurances  of  their  continued 
regard,  and  a  copy  of  their  report  to  the  minister,  in 
which  they  fully  endorsed  his  appointment  of  Moriis. 
Hunter,  in  his  reply  to  this  flattering  letter,  said  tliat  he 
had  shown  the  memorial  to  the  Council,  all  the  members 
of  whicli  expressed  surprise,  and  denied  having  given  any 
information  to  Lodwik  on  which  he  could  base  his  asser- 
tions. Hunter  added,  "  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
we  have  differed  in  opinion,  and  none  of  any  personal  dif- 
ference with  Colonel  Schuyler."  "  He  was  never  slighted, 
but  favored  and  encouraged."  In  reference  to  this  memo- 
rial and  the  use  of  his  name,  Colonel  Schuyler  assured  the 
governor  that  Lodwik  had  no  authority  for  his  assertions, 
and  he  was  ready,  if  required,  to  declare  in  his  own  name 
that  it  was  a  false  accusation. 

This  was  in  17 15.  Three  years  afterward  Lodwik  re- 
newed the  charge,  and  then  Hunter  wrote  to  Schuyler  on 
the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  denial  over 
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his  name.  Schuyler,  in  his  reply,  declared  explicitly  that 
the  accusation  that  Hunter  had  slighted  him,  or  in  any 
way  had  treated  him  with  neglect,  was  false.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  him  for  his 
**  extraordinary  respect  and  friendsliip." 

Four  days  after  tiie  date  of  Lodwik's  memorial  in  Lon- 
don (August  27,  1 7 15),  Hunter  held  a  convention  with  the 
Five  Nations  at  Albany,  assisted  by  Colonel  Schuyler  as 
usual.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  tlic  Carolina 
war.  The  year  before  the  governor  had  in-iuccd  them  to 
lay  aside  their  intention  of  making  war  on  the  Flathcads  of 
tlic  south,  but  now  he  desired  them  to  take  an  active  part 
and  punish  those  treacherous  Indians.  He  told  them  that 
tlic  reason  why  the  Flatheads  were  butchering  the  English 
of  Carolina  was  that  the  English  refused  to  assist  them  in 
tlicir  war  against  tiie  Five  Nations. 

Dekanissora,  in  his  reply,  said  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  war  had  been  bcgim  for  other  reasons 
than  those  assigned  by  the  governor  ;  that  when  the  Eng- 
lisli  were  fighting  the  Tuscaroras,  they  had  desired  the  as- 
sistance of  tlie  Flatheads,  and  as  an  inducement  had  offered 
to  supply  them  with  powder  at  lower  rates,  but  that  after 
the  Tuscaroras  were  subdued  and  dispersed  they  had  sold 
tlicir  powder  at  higher  rates  than  before  ;  that  the  Flat- 
hcads had  resented  this  breach  of  faith,  and  had  turned 
their  hatchets  against  the  men  for  wliom  they  had  fought 
the  year  before.  Nevertheless,  if  the  governor  would 
])righten  and  sharpen  their  hatchets,  now  rusty  and  dull 
for  want  of  use,  by  a  liberal  supply  of  powder  and  guns, 
they  would  engage  in  the  war,  and  teach  their  old  enemies 
to  remain  quiet  and  no  longer  annoy  the  English. 

The  governor  complied  with  the  terms  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  the  Indians  sent  messengers  to  Albany, 
to  inform  the  commissioners  that  they  had  fulfilled  their 
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engagement,  and  had  sent  a  fighting  party  against  the 
Flathcads,  as  also  eight  orators,  with  many  presents,  to 
negotiate  a  peace.  The  war-party  returned  the  next 
spring  with  *'  several  scalps  and  some  prisoners." 

Meanwhile  Hunter's  representations  to  his  government 
as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  Five 
Nations,  particularly  as  to  presents  from  the  king,  attracted 
attention,  and  were  attended  with  favorable  results.  The 
Lords  of  Trade  reported  to  Secretary  Stanhope  that  they 
liad  referred  to  their  books  to  learn  what  had  been  done 
theretofore.  They  found  that  New  York  had  always  been 
reputed  the  frontier  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  and  that  the  Five  Nations  were  the  only  barrier 
between  the  French  and  the  English  provinces  south  of 
New  York.  These  Indians  were  the  most  warlike  people 
on  the  continent,  and  **wcre  capable  of  turning  European 
interests  to  whichever  side  they  inclined."  Inasmuch  as 
the  French  were  obtaining  a  great  influence  owr  them, 
and  seemed  likely  to  detach  them  from  the  English,  they 
recommended  that  a  present  to  the  amount  of  ;^8oo 
should  be  sent  to  them  by  the  king. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  the  presents  were  ready 
for  distribution,  which  took  place  at  a  conference  held  at 
Albany,  in  June,  17 17.  Dekanissora  was  the  chief  speaker 
on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations,  but  presented  no  belts, 
alleging  that  they  were  too  ])oor  to  buy  them.  He  again 
referred  to  the  reports  current  among  them,  that  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  had  combined  to  destroy  them.  This  was  an 
old  story,  but  nevertheless  repeated  at  every  conference. 
It  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  securing  presents,  as 
in  time  of  peace  there  was  less  need  of  their  services,  con- 
ferences were  not  so  frequent,  and  gratuities  less  ;  or  it 
may  have  been  that  their  minds,  through  its  constant 
iteration  by  the  French,  had  become  possessed  with  this 
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idea  to  such  an  extent  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of 
the  thouglit. 

The  next  year,  in  August,  the  Indian  board  reported 
tliat  the  Indians  were  again  greatly  excited,  and  on  the 
same  old  subject.  The  sachems  tlien  in  Albany  demanded 
the  governor's  immediate  reply  as  to  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports. They  were  alst)  in  need  of  guns  and  ammunition 
fur  their  hunting.  The  governor  went  up  to  Albany  witli- 
uut  delay,  and  appeased  the  excitement.  This  was  Briga- 
dier Hunter's  last  conference  with  the  Five  Nations.  lie 
made  certain  propositions  to  the  Indians,  to  which  they 
declined  a  reply  until  the  next  year.  Governor  Hunter 
was  not  there  to  receive  it.  He  was  wearied  with  the  cares 
of  office,  and  had  determined  to  go  "  home."  His  ad- 
vances for  the  Palatines,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  not 
been  repaid,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting a  settlement  without  his  personal  presence  ;  he 
was  in  afilicllon  by  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  he  was  annoyed 
by  his  enemies  in  England,  who  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
of  misrepresentations,  to  which  the  government  too  often 
L;avc  a  willing  car  ;  he  had  been  away  from  friends  and 
(oiigenial  society  for  nine  years,  and  was  homesick.  He 
did  not  resign,  but  asked  for  and  obtained  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence ;  lie  kept  his  intentions  a  secret  until  he  was  ready 
U)  embark.  He  delivered  to  Colonel  Schuyler,  who,  as 
oldest  member  of  the  Council,  would  be  entrusted  with 
the  government  in  his  absence,  his  own  commissions  and 
instructions  as  his  guide  in  the  administration  on  July  13, 
1729.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  Council,  which  w^as  cor- 
dial, if  not  affecting,  and  went  aboard  the  ship  of  war 
which  was  to  convey  him  home. 

Colonel  Schuyler  had  just  recovered  from  a  tedious  ill- 
ness, and  had  regained  to  some  degree  his  old-time  spirit 
;ind  activity.     The   day  after  liis  arrival    in   New   York, 
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shortly  before  the  governor  left,  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Indian  board,  uhich  informed  them  that  Dekanissora 
had  appeared  in  Albany  with  the  news  that  tlie  French 
were  building  a  fort  at  Niagara.  The  orator  added  that  he 
was  only  a  private  person,  and  could  accept  no  belt  or 
message  on  the  subject.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that 
if  the  governor  would  use  the  same  methods  as  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  block-house  at  Onondaga,  this  fort  might 
in  like  manner  be  destroyed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  "same  mctiiods"  could  not  now  be  put  in 
requisition.  Hunter  was  ready  to  leave  for  England,  and 
Colonel  Schuyler  must  remain  in  New  York.  Tiicre  had 
been  such  reports  before,  which  proved  to  be  mere  rumors. 
The  Council,  thinking  perhaps  this  might  be  one  of  tiie 
same  kind,  and  that  Dekanissora  was  after  an  annual  pres- 
ent, directed  the  interpreter  to  visit  the  Indian  country, 
with  sixty  pounds'  worth  of  presents,  and  forbid  the  work 
to  be  done.  He  was  not  successful  in  his  mission.  Tlie 
fortified  trading-house  remained,  and  became  a  fort ;  it 
gave  the  French  more  influence  among  the  Indians,  and 
cut  of!  from  Albany  a  large  amount  of  trade. 

Brigadier  Robert  Hunter  did  not  return  to  Xew  York. 
He  found  the  province  in  a  low  conditi(jn,  and  the  people 
rent  into  divisions  and  factions  ;  he  left  it  peaceful  and 
prosperous  ;  party  spirit  had  been  subdued,  and  factions 
reconciled  ;  he  did  more  to  quiet  the  people  tlian  any  or 
all  of  his  predecessors.  They  openly  chose  sides  with  one 
or  the  other,  and  thus  made  matters  worse.  Hunter,  lean- 
ing to  the  Leislerians,  did  not  quarrel  with  their  oppo- 
nents ;  he  patronized  both,  and  judiciously  compelled 
them  to  be  quiet 

In  the  absence  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  when  there  was  one,  the  government  devolved 
on  the  eldest  councillor  with  the  title  of  president.     There 
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liad  been  at  various  times  lieutenant-governors,  but  after 
Ingoldesby's  commission  was  revoked  no  one  had  been 
appointed  to  tliat  position,  which  consequently  left  the 
administration  to  the  eldest  councillor  in  tlic  absence  of 
the  governor.  Hunter  had  not  resigned,  but  was  absent 
on  leave  of  absence  ;  how  long  he  would  be  gone  w.xs 
not  known,  but  it  was  ids  intention  to  return  after  he  had 
arranged  his  private  affairs. 

Schuyler  entered  upon  the  duties  of  president  on  July 
21,  17 19,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  Governor 
Hunter's  commission  and  instructions  were  read,  and  he 
took  the  oaths  of  office.  The  Council  minutes  and  other 
records  indicate  that  Schuyler  began  and  executed  his 
trust  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  be  faithful  to  his  duties  and 
instructions.  The  book  of  Council  minutes,  numbered 
twelve,  contains  the  records  of  his  administration  from 
July  21,  1 7 19,  to  September  5,  1720,  inclusive.  Tlie  rec- 
ords are  full  and  minute,  more  so  than  those  of  any  one 
who  had  preceded  hirn.  They  show  that  a  majority  of  the 
Council  was.  always  present,  whose  opinions  were  always 
sought  and  given  on  all  business  of  importance,  including 
that  of  lands.  He  introduced  some  new  features  into  the 
minutes  of  Council,  which  were  an  improvement  on  the 
old  methods,  particularly  to  the  student  of  history,  Tiiere- 
toforc,  when  communicati'-ns  were  received  from  the  com- 
missioners of  Indian  affairs,  a  simple  record  was  made  : 
"  they  were  read,  and  ordered  on  file."  When  the  gov- 
ernor met  the  Indian  sachems  in  conference,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  he  reported  verbaliy  to  the  Council, 
and  a  note  to  that  cfTect  was  made.  Now  the  letters  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  president's  conference  with  the 
Five  Nations,  lasting  eight  days,  are  recorded  in  full ;  as 
also  a  full  list  of  the  presents  distributed.     Such  records 

were  novel,  but  were  adopted  by  succeeding  governors. 
Voi„  II.— 5 
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The  governors  were  always  instructed  to  make  frequent 
reports  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  colony,  and  es- 
pecially to  send  copies  of  the  Council  records  at  stated 
periods  to  the  parent  government.  Many  of  them  had 
neglected  their  duty  in  this  regard,  for  which  they  had 
been  sharply  reproved.  Even  Brigadier  Hunter  was  oc- 
casionally reminded  that  he  had  not  complied  with  his  in- 
structions on  these  points.  Schuyler  was  particular  to 
send  the  required  reports  and  records,  so  that  no  com- 
plaints were  made  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  closely  watched 
by  political  opponents  and  others  jealous  of  his  position 
and  reputation,  who  would  report  anything  that  seemed 
like  an  infraction  of  his  instructions  ;  this  knowledge 
made  him  the  more  careful.  Hunter  had  filled  the  va- 
rious civil  offices  with  his  friends,  and  after  several  dis- 
solutions had  secured  an  Assembly  subservient  to  his  will. 
When  he  left  for  home  with  the  expectation  of  returning, 
he  desired  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  his  absence, 
and  was  cspe<-ially  solicitous  that  the  Assembly  should  not 
be  dissolved,  either  by  proclamation  or  by  limitation  of 
adjournment.  It  was  well  known  that  the  president  held 
the  doctrine,  that  on  the  appointment  of  every  new  gov- 
ernor the  Assembly  called  by  his  predecessor  was  legally 
dissolved.  Such  had  been  the  custom,  and  usage  made 
the  law,  if  not  the  legislature.  Hunter  had  prorogued  the 
Assembly  to  May  i,  1720  ;  should  it  not  again  be  pro- 
rogued by  proclamation  previous  to  that  date,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  governor,  it  would  be  dissolved. 

The  president's  opponents  and  the  spies  over  his  con- 
duct were  not  required  to  wait  more  than  two  months 
for  an  occasion  to  make  such  representations  as  were 
calculated  to  arouse  Hunter's  suspicions  that  Schuyler  in- 
tended to  make  some  radical  changes  in  the  government. 
The  mayors  and  sheriffs  of  New  York  and  Albany  were 
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annually  appointed  by  the  governor  on  September  29th,  as 
provided  by  tlieir  charters.  Dr.  Johnston,  mayor  of  New 
York,  had  served  five  years,  and  Robert  Livingston.  Jr., 
mayor  of  Albany,  nine  years  ;  both  appointed  l)y  Hunter. 
In  the  place  of  Johnston  Schuyler  appointed  Jacobus  Van 
Cortlandt,  and  in  place  of  Livingston  Myndert  Schuyler. 
He  reappointed  Farmer,  Hunter's  appointee,  sheriff  of 
New  York,  and  Gerritt  Van  Schaick  in  place  of  Samuel 
Babbington,  sheriff  of  Albany.  The  new  officials  were  all 
men  of  character  and  position  ;  some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
were  friends  of  Hunter.  Tiiere  were  good  reasons  for  the 
changes,  as  we  shall  see,  and  as  the  politics  of  the  new 
were  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  ofificers,  there  was  little  or 
no  change  in  policy.  The  change  of  men,  however,  was 
sufficient  cause  of  complaint. 

Members  of  the  Council  and  "others  "  immediately  de- 
spatched letters  to  Hunter,  which  alarmed  him  lest  the 
"  president  should  break  into  the  measures  that  he  had 
with  so  much  labor  settled  for  the  peace  of  the  country." 
Having  begun  with  a  change  of  the  principal  magistracy, 
his  correspondents  expressed  tlie  belief  that  Schuyler 
would  follow  it  up  by  changing  all  the  rest,  and  then,  to 
put  a  finishing  touch  to  his  innovations,  he  would  dissolve 
tiie  Assembly,  "  the  most  dutiful  to  their  sovereign,  and 
the  most  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  that  the 
colony  could  ever  boast  of."  Hunter,  on  the  receipt  of 
these  alarming  letters,  memorialized  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
reciting  the  facts,  and  suggesting  immediate  instructions 
be  sent  to  the  president  to  make  no  other  changes  than 
"such  as  shall  be  thought  by  the  Council  to  be  absolutely 
necessary." 

The  Lords  of  Trade  the  next  day  sent  a  note  to  Mr, 
Secretary  Craggs,  requesting  the  order  to  be  made,  as 
Hunter  had  suggested.     Only  three  days  afterward  (there 
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was  no  red  tape  about  this  business)  Secretary  Craggs 
wrote  iv>  Schuyler,  as  follows  : 

"Whitcliall,  Dec.  26,  17 19. 
••  Sir, 

"The  King  liaving  received  information  that  you 
have  begun  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  magistracy  as 
may  be  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's  service,  if  your  further 
proceedings  therein  be  not  prevented,  I  am  hereby  to  sig- 
nify ins  Majesty's  express  commands,  that  you  do  not 
make  any  other  alterations  than  such  as  shall  be  thought 
by  the  Council  to  be  aboslutely  necessary,  and  particu- 
larly that  you  do  not  dissolve  the  present  Assembly,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  dissolved. 

•♦  I  am, 

'•  Sir, 

"Your  most 

'*  humble  servant 
**J.  Craggs." 
"To  Peter  Schuyler  Esq. 

"President  of  the  Council  of 

"New  York." 

Within  a  month  after  the  appointment  of  the  mayors 
and  sheriffs,  the  nerves  of  "  some  of  the  Council  and 
others,"  but  more  especially  of  the  "others,"  received 
another  severe  shock.  This  time  death,  and  not  the  lim- 
itation of  terms,  created  a  vacancy  in  an  important  office, 
for  which  there  was  more  than  one  candidate.  Augustine 
Graham,  surveyor-general,  having  died,  Schuyler,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  Council,  appointed  Allan  Jarret  to  the  vacant 
place.  This  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  one  of  the 
*' others,"  who  quickly  notified  Hunter  of  the  president's 
presumption  in  the  selection  of  a  man  whom  Hunter  him- 
self had  appointed  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Another  missive  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs  soon  followed  : 
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"Whitehall,  Feby.  2,  1720. 
"Sir, 

"I  am  hereby  to  signify  the  King's  pleasure  to 
you,  that  you  do  forthwith  constitute  and  appoint  IV.  Cad- 
walladcr  Golden  his  Majesty's  Surveyor  General  of  all  the 
lands  within  the  province  of  New  York  in  the  room  of  Au- 
gustiii  Graham,  deceased. 

*♦  I  am 
"  Sir, 

"Your  most  humble  Servant, 
"  Gov'  of  New  York  "  J.  Craggs." 

*'  or  the  commander  in  chief.  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  April  21,  1720,  the 
president  presented  these  letters,  and  another  directing 
liim  to  admit  Francis  ILirison,  Esq.,  as  member  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Ilarison  was  immediately  admitted,  and 
took  the  oaths  of  office.  A  few  days  afterward  the  presi- 
dent addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
It  serves  to  show  the  reasons  why  some  changes  in  the 
magistracy  were  made,  and  is  a  justification  of  his  action 
tjjerein. 

"In  New  York,  27,  April  1720. 
"  To  the  Lords  of  Trade, 

"My  Lords, 

**  Having  on  the  i6th  inst. 
with  a  letter  from  his  Excellency,  Brigadier  Hunter,  dated 
I  lie  1 8th  February  last  received  the  following  orders,  to 
wit  :  A  warrant  under  the  Privy  seal  to  swear  and  ad- 
mit Frances  Ilarison  Esq.  one  of  the  Council  of  this 
Province  :  His  Majesty's  order  signified  by  M'.  Secretary 
Craggs,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  magis- 
tracy, but  such  as  the  Council  shall  think  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  to  prevent  the  present  Assembly's  being  dis- 
solved ;  Another  to  constitute  Doc.  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Surveyor  of  lands,  I  judge  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your 
Lordships,  that  these   orders   were   punctually  complied 
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with.  M'.  Ilarison  .icrordingly  took  liis  place  at  the 
Council  board,  M'.  Coklcii  has  a  commission  under  the 
seal  of  the  Province,  and  a  proclamation  is  issued  to  ad- 
journ the  Assembly  to  tiie  second  Tuesday  of  June  next. 

**As  I  had  reason  to  believe  my  administration  would 
be  of  no  long  duration,  I  was  desirous  of  keeping  it  in  the 
same  state  it  was  left  to  me,  and  therefore  avoided  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  person  in  that  station  woidd  have 
done,  to  make  alterations  in  its  officers,  and  those  few  that 
were  made  I  gave  account  of  to  his  Excellency  on  the  31" 
of  October  Inst,  as  by  the  enclosed  extract  of  my  letter  to 
him  may  appear,  to  wliich  I  crave  your  Lordships'  refer- 
ence.' 

"And  to  clear  myself  of  any  misrepresentations  on  this 
score,  1  take  leave  to  remind  your  Lordships,  that  the 
mayors  of  New  York  and  Albany  are  (as  may  appear  by 
minutes  of  the  Council)  annually  appointed  on  the  29th 
September  by  the  Governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  and 
tho*  they  happen  to  be  continued  ihcy  must  be  appointed 
{/e  /lOi'o,  and  have  a  commission  every  year.  Nor  was  it 
ever  looked  upon  an  alteration  if  it  happened  on  the  days 
prescribed  by  their  charters.  As  to  the  mayor  of  this  city, 
I  liad  no  other  motive  in  it  than  tliose  hinted  at  in  said  ex- 
tract ;'  nor  any  views,  but  that  tlie  public  should  be  prop- 
erly attended.  Of  him  of  Albany  it  was  upon  his  own  im- 
portunity, nor  can  it  be  suspected  that  I  had  any  other 
inducement,  since  he  is  my  own  son-in-law,  and  one  ftjr 
whom  I  have  a  great  alTection. 

"As  for  my  appointing  Capt.  Jarret  Surveyor  General 
of  lands  in  room  of  Col.  Graham,  deceased,  I  conceive 
myself  well  warranted  therein  for  the  reasons  I  gave  your 

'  Unfortunately  the  extract  is  not  with  tlic  puMic  documents.  It  mij^lit 
clear  up  some  matters  which  are  now  subjects  of  surmise.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  explanations  were  satisfactory  to  Hunter,  if  not  to  Golden, 
one  of  the  "others." 

•  Dr.  Johnston  was  about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  New  Jersey.  This 
may  have  been  made  known  to  the  president  himself,  without  wishing  i:  to 
become  public.     If  so,  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  appoint  another. 
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Lordships  on  the  31  October  last,  to  which  I  crave  your 
Lordships*  reference.'     .     .     . 

**  Your  Lordships 

"  Most  humble  and  obedient 
**  Servant  to  command, 

"P.    SCHUVI,KR." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  November  21,  17 19, 
he  had  informed  them,  that  altliougii  he  had  ordered  a 
commission  for  Jarret,  he  had  postponed  it,  because  tliere 
were  several  candidates,  until  he  had  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  who  by  a  majority  concurred  in  his  selection. 
It  seems,  however,  tiiat  Coldcn  was  Hunter's  candidate, 
and  he  secured  tlie  prize.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Col- 
den's  dislike  to  Schuyler  grew  out  of  the  controversies  re- 
lating to  this  appointment.  Schuyler  was  too  independ- 
ent to  conciliate  Inm,  and  probably  had  reason  to  despise 
him. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  president  was  justified  in  his 
appointments,  and  his  explanations  must  have  put  a  dif- 
ferent face  upon  them  than  they  were  made  to  bear  by 
the  representations  of  "some  members  of  the  Council 
and  others." 

Schuyler's  letters  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  were  frequent, 
but  have  not  all  been  preserved.  lie  kept  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  all  his  more 
important  transactions ;  he  transmitted  copies  of  tlie 
Council  records,  which  contained  the  conferences  of  the 
Indian  board  with  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations,  the 
journals  of  his  agents  among  them,  and  his  own  conven- 
tion with  them  ;   he  was   punctual   in  the  fulfilment  of 


'  The  letter  to  which  reference  is  m.ide  recites  that  he  had  ap)X)inted  in 
place  of  Colonel  Graham,  surveyor  of  lands,  lately  deceased,  Allan  Jarret, 
a  man  agreed  on  all  hands  to  he  the  most  competent  in  the  province  for 
the  position,  and  so  recommended  to  Governor  Hunter  for  ascertaining 
the  bounds  between  New  \'ork  and  New  Jersey,  a»  honest  and  capable. 
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liis  instructions  in  all  these  particulars.  The  business  of 
greatest  importance  transacted  during  liis  administration 
was  that  relating  to  the  Indians.  They  had  been  restless 
during  the  last  years  of  Hunter's  stay  in  the  province,  and 
although  he  could  say  with  truth  that  all  was  quiet  when 
lie  left,  their  uneasiness  was  soon  again  apparent.  They 
were  not  well  affected  toward  the  English,  and  especially 
toward  those  of  the  southern  colonies.  French  interests 
were  becoming  stronger  year  by  year  ;  the  peace  afforded 
a  fuller  scope  for  the  intrigues  of  that  restless  people, 
who,  from  Fort  Frontenac,  and  now  from  Fort  Niagara, 
had  easy  access  to  the  four  western  cantons. 

Several  sachems  held  an  interview  with  the  commission- 
ers of  Indian  affairs  on  September  25,  17 19.  They  de- 
clared with  emphasis  that  they  were  troubled  about  the 
alarming  reports,  which  came  to  them  from  the  south, 
that  the  English  were  coming  with  an  army  resolved  to 
destroy  them.  These  reports  were  confirmed  by  the 
French.  Many  of  their  people  believed  them,  "because 
the  governor  (Hunter)  has  gone  without  letting  us  know, 
and  Colonel  Schuyler,  who  is  in  his  place,  has  also  gone 
without  letting  us  know."  They  wished  Colonel  Schuy- 
ler to  visit  them  later  in  the  fall,  that  an  inquiry  might  be 
made  into  the  alarming  reports,  and  to  quiet,  if  possible, 
the  minds  of  their  people. 

The  commissioners  soothed  them  with  presents,  assur- 
ing them  that  the  reports  were  false,  and  promising  to 
send  a  smith  into  their  country  to  repair  their  guns  and 
axes.  They  also  told  them  that  Governor  Hunter  had  not 
left  without  "  letting  them  know,"  for  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  some  Cayuga  sachems,  with  wampum,  to  inform 
them  of  his  intentions.  But  they  could  not  promise  them 
a  visit  from  Colonel  Schuyler,  whose  duties  required  his 
presence  in  New  York.     The  sachems  came  again  in  No- 
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vcmber,  hoping,  they  said,  to  meet  Colonel  Schuyler,  but 
Ic.'irning  ihiit  he  was  indisposed,  they  desired  to  see  their 
friends,  the  commissioners.  They  again  complained  of 
the  neglect  of  the  southern  governors.  It  was  true  tliat 
these  gentlemen  had  neglected  to  send  them  presents,  and 
hence  the  alarming  reports  from  that  quarter.  In  refer- 
ence to  their  complaints,  the  president  wrote  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  : 

*'  They  look  uj)on  themselves  as  slighted  by  his  maj- 
esty's other  governments  to  the  soutluvard,  and  though 
tliis  government  uses  its  utmost  efforts  io  prevent  them 
from  going  to  war  against  Indians  that  live  that  way,  it  is 
possible  that  such  neglect  may  at  one  time  or  another 
occasion  consequences  which  arc  much  easier  prevenied 
than  redressed." 

During  the  following  winter  the  French  kept  several 
agents,  besides  the  priests,  among  the  Five  Nations,  who 
found  means  to  have  some  individuals  appointed  sachems 
who  favored  the  French  interests,  in  i>lace  of  those  friend- 
ly to  the  English.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings, 
Schuyler  directed  two  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  the 
Indian  country,  with  proper  presents,  and  rectify  the 
abuses.  The  mayor  of  Albany,  Myndert  Schuyler,  and 
the  late  mayor,  Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  were  selected  for 
tliis  delicate  .iiission.  These  gentlemen  left  Albany  on 
April  27,  1720,  and  arrived  in  the  Seneca  country  on  May 
1 2th.  They  were  successful  in  persuading  the  Senecas 
not  to  send  out  war-parties  against  the  southern  Indians, 
and  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  western  tribes.  Some 
days  later  representatives  of  all  the  nations  were  present, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  Niagara,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  were 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fort  demolished,  but 
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were  unsuccessful.  The  commissioners,  however,  induced 
the  Scncc;is  to  restore  Hl.iwbcck,  a  man  friendly  to  the 
English,  to  his  sachcmship.  Otherwise  little  was  accom- 
plished. The  Senccas,  if  not  the  Cayugas,  were  evidently 
drifting  to  the  French.  In  considcratic^n  of  the  reports 
brought  back  by  the  commissioners,  Schuyler  wrote  ear- 
nestly to  the  English  Government,  that  they  should  de- 
mand the  recall  of  the  French  agents,  and  the  demolition  of 
the  fort  at  Niagara,  as  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

About  a  month  after  Livingston  and  Schuyler  had  pre- 
sented the  report  of  their  visit  to  the  Seneca  nation,  the 
commissioners  of  Indian  affairs  wrote  \o  the  president, 
that  there  was  a  pressing  necessity  of  a  conference  with 
the  Indians  by  the  governor,  if  he  should  have  arrived,  or 
by  himself.  If  the  Five  Nations  were  not  to  be  wholly  lost 
immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to  conciliate  then>, 
and  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  false  impressions  made  by 
the  priests  and  the  Canadians.  This  letter  was  presented 
to  the  Council,  who  at  once  voted  ^400  for  presents,  and 
autliorized  a  conference  in  September. 

A  few  days  before  the  sachems  were  expected  in  Al- 
bany, Robert  Livingston  addressed  to  Schuyler  a  memo- 
rial, which  contains  some  thoughtful  suggestions.  lie  said 
that  he  had  been  in  the  country  over  forty-five  years,  but 
had  never  known  the  colony  in  a  more  melancholy  and 
distracted  condition.  AfTairs  at  Albany  were  so  deplora- 
ble, that  it  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  if  not  speedily 
remedied,  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  country,  would  be  in- 
volved in  destruction.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of 
things  he  summed  up  under  three  heads  : 

I.  The  incursions  of  the  Five  Nations  on  the  southern 
colonies,  which  had  become  unendurable. 

a.  The  French  fort  and  trading-house  at  Niagara. 

3.  The  supplying  the   French  and  their  Indians  with 
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P^nc^lisli  goods,  by  wliich  the  Five  Nations  were  furnished, 
and  the  trade  of  Albany, ruined. 

lie  proposed,  that  at  the  coming  conference  tlie  Five 
Nations  sliould  be  prevailed  upon  to  desist  from  their 
southern  expeditions,and  be  induced  to  go  to  Virginia  and 
make  a  treaty  with  the  governor.  lie  believed  that  the 
great  confidence  they  had  in  Ouidor's  affection,  and  the  in- 
lluence  he  had  over  them,  would  induce  them  to  adopt  his 
advice.  On  the  second  point,  lie  suggested  that  a  sachem 
<»f  each  nat.ion  should  be  persuaded  to  form  a  party 
for  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  at  Niagara  ;  and  added, 
that  as  this  fort  had  been  built  during  his  administration, 
it  would  place  him  in  a  secure  position  should  he  have  it 
demolished,  as  he  had  always  been  considered  a  person 
having  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  Five  Nations. 

Thirdly,  he  proposed  to  stop  all  goods  going  to  Canada 
for  three  months,  and  for  this  purpose  to  post  a  guard  at 
the  carrying-place. 

He  was  convinced  that  the  Council  would  freely  assist 
him  in  these  measures;  for  "the  affairs  arc  come  to  a 
crisis — we  must  do  or  die." 

It  seems  that  the  boast  of  Governor  Hunter,  "  all  was 
well  in  the  province  when  I  left,"  was  not  well  founded. 
Indeed  it  was  not,  for  the  French  had  begun  their  fort  at 
Niagara  before  he  left,  and  he  had  despatched  agents  to 
hinder  them.  It  was  the  same  old  uneasiness  that  broke 
out  afresh,  and  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
colonial  government  to  allay.  Had  the  crown  furnished 
its  governors  with  money  and  priests,  as  did  the  French 
to  the  Canadian  governors,  they  could  have  closed  the 
Indian  country  against  all  intruders.  It  required  thirty 
years  more  of  time  to  awaken  the  British  Government, 
and  bring  them  to  understand  the  true  situation.  It  then 
cost  much  blood  and  treasure  to  remedy  the  evils,  which 
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might  have  been  prevented  in  time  at  small  cost  of  life 
and  money. 

As  the  new  governor  liad  not  arrived,  the  president  held 
a  conference  with  four  of  the  Five  Nations  and  with  the 
River  Indians  in  September,  1720.  The  Senecas  were  not 
represented,  for  the  French  had  obtained  s'.ich  an  inllu- 
cnce  over  them  that  they  did  not  accept  tiie  wampum  in- 
viting them.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  of 
the  usual  kind.  The  covenant-chain  was  renewed  and 
briglitened  ;  the  Indians  were  required  not  to  molest  the 
Indians  at  the  south  under  English  protection,  and  to  con- 
fine their  journeys  southward  to  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains  ;  they  were  advised  to  listen  no  longer  to  tlie 
French,  "  who  had  burned  their  castles  and  destroyed 
•  their  corn,"  nor  suffer  them  to  build  forts  among  them. 
To  all  tills  they  readily  assented.  Presents  were  given  to 
them,  but  they  gave  none  in  return,  for  they  had  none  to 
give,  and  they  were  n(jt  the  proud  people  of  thirty  years 
before  ;  they  were  poor  in  furs,  because  the  French  had 
shut  them  out  from  their  hunting-grounds,  and  now  they 
depended  on  presents  for  their  living. 

During  the  conference,  Ilendrick  was  restored  to  his 
chieftainship.  Four  years  before  he  had  been  degraded, 
and  made  the  common  Indian  he  was  wlien  Colden  **saw 
him  in  tiie  crowd."  Ilis  forced  retirement  from  office 
taught  liim  some  useful  lessons,  and  later  he  became  one 
of  Sir  William  Johnson's  heroes.  Before  the  president  left 
for  New  York,  the  authorities  of  Albany  presented  an 
address,  in  which  they  gave  a  true  statement  of  tlie  situa- 
tion. Its  main  features  were  the  same  as  contained  in 
Livingston's  memorial ;  it  was  probably  drawn  by  the 
same  hand.  These  documents  prove  conclusively  that 
the  relations  with  the  Five  Nations  had  become  serious 
and   alarming.      The    truth   was   that   the    French   com- 
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niandcd  respect  by  their  activity  in  extending  their  set- 
lleincnts,  and  by  the  building  of  substantial  forts  for 
tlic  protection  of  their  citizens  and  their  Indian  friends, 
by  their  niiUtary  display,  and  their  fondness  for  glory.  As 
a  rule  the  king  of  France  was  liberal  to  the  colonists  of 
Xcw  France  ;  he  sup])lied  tiieni  with  soldiers  from  year 
to  year,  and  with  military  stores ;  he  sent  over  some  of 
of  his  choicest  troops,  and  the  best  olTicers  of  his  army  ; 
he  gave  them  money  to  build  f<jrts,  and  guns  to  equip 
I  hem  ;  he  furnished  presents  for  the  Indians,  and  allowed 
ihem  to  be  carried,  at  times,  by  skilful  agent.;  to  tiic 
wigwams  of  the  natives  ;  he  gave  them  njissionaries  in 
such  numbers  that  every  tribe  and  village  had  a  priest. 
I'renchmen  were  encouraged  to  live  among  them,  and 
become  sachems  by  adojUion.  Favorites  of  any  particular 
nation  or  tribe  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  were  not  with- 
drawn at  the  caprice  of  governors. 

Meanwhile  the  English  did  little  or  nothing  to  con- 
( iliatc  and  attach  the  Indians  to  their  nation.  A  few 
presents  were  occasionally  furnished  by  the  king  and  dis- 
tril)uted  by  his  governors.  The  luiglish  built  no  forts,  and 
iiffered  the  old  to  go  to  decay  ;  they  sent  over  few  recruits, 
and  allowed  the  four  companies  of  soldiers  stationed  in 
the  province  to  be  reduced  to  half  their  number  by  death 
and  desertion,  and  even  these  were  badly  paid  and  poorly 
«  lothed  ;  they  sent  no  ininisters  to  live  among  their  hea- 
then subjects,  and  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  religion  ; 
iliry  kept  no  agents  in  the  Indian  country  to  watch  their 
interests  and  direct  their  councils.  Their  sole  depend- 
ence for  holding  their  fickle  allies  to  their  allegiance  was 
ihe  distribution  of  Indian  goods  mainly  furnished  by  the 
i>rovince  ;  their  governors  and  other  ofTicials,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil,  were  not  appointed  on  account  of  their 
litncss,  but  rather  as  a  means  to  give  them  bread. 
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Tlic  difference  between  the  two  n«itions,  and  their  modes 
of  dealing  witli  tlie  native  population,  was  so  great  that  it 
could  not  but  be  observed  by  the  dullest  savage.  The 
rive  Nati(jns  were  too  quick  witted  not  to  appreciate  it, 
and  gradually  inclined  to  the  most  active  and  showy  nation. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  large  gratuities  occasionally  fur- 
nished them,  the  fears  of  the  Albanians  would  have  been 
realized — the  Indians  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Had  this  "barrier"  been  removed,  the  dreams  of 
Trontenac  and  others  would  have  become  facts — New 
York  would  have  become  a  dependency  of  France. 

The  president  returned  to  New  York  from  his  confer- 
ence wiih  the  Indians,  and  conununicattd  to  the  Council 
his  proceedings  on  September  9th.  Six  days  later  he  pre- 
sided for  the  last  time,  when  he  further  adjourned  the  As- 
sembly to  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  In  his  last 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  he  said  that  he  was  about  to 
go  to  Albany  to  meet  the  sachems,  and  after  the  confer- 
ence he  would  write  to  the  governor  of  Canada  in  refer- 
ence to  his  unwarrantable  proceedings  at  Niagara.  He 
concluded  his  letter  by  saying  :  "The  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince being  still  in  perfect  tranquillity,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
preserving  them  in  the  same  good  posture  until  the  gov- 
ernor's arrival.  I  take  leave  to  assure  your  lordships  that 
this  will  be  the  highest  satisfaction  imaginable  to  me." 

After  William  Burnet  had  taken  the  oaths  of  office, 
Schuyler  handed  him  the  seal  of  the  province,  the  keys  of 
the  fort,  and  the  papers  pertaining  to  his  oflTice,  of  which 
there  were  two  lists,  one  of  those  received  from  Brigadier 
Hunter,  the  other  of  those  since  received.  Among  the 
papers  were  three  counterfeit  notes  of  the  province,  two 
of  four  pounds  each,  and  one  of  forty  shillings.  He  re« 
mained  in  New  York  until  October  6th,  when  he  returned 
honic^  having  attended  f^ic  Council  for  the  last  time. 
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When  Hunter  left  New  York  for  England,  ho  expected 
to  return  soon  ;  but  he  was  tired  of  the  position,  and  within 
a  few  months  made  an  arrangement  with  liurnet,  tlicn  a 
government  official,  to  exchange  places.  His  athninistra- 
tion  had  been  a  successful  one  in  many  respects,  and  ho 
retired  with  honor  ;  he  retained  to  the  end  the  confidence 
*)i  his  superiors,  who  continued  to  consult  him  about  the 
aff.'.irs  of  tlie  province,  and  placed  much  reliance  on  his 
judgment  and  recommendations. 

William  Burnet  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York 
on  April  19,  1720,  and  arrived  September  17th  following, 
when  he  took  the  oaths  of  office,  and  entered  upon  duties 
new  to  him,  but  for  which  he  had  been  prepared  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  by  his  friend  Hunter.  New  as  they  were,  and 
strange  as  were  tlie  men  and  all  things  surrounding  him, 
lie  did  not  doubt  his  own  abilities  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency witli  credit  to  liimself  and  friends.  He  was  self- 
cf.nscious,  and  never  forgot  "  I  am  governor." 

On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  great  problem  of 
his  administration  was  forced  upon  his  attention.  lilaw- 
bcck  and  other  Seneca  sachems,  who  had  not  been  present 
at  the  last  conference,  came  to  New  York,  and  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  governor  and  Council.  They  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  French  partisans  of  tlieir  nation,  who  seemed 
determined  that  none  of  their  sachems  should  go  to  Al- 
bany. The  difficulties  interposed  were  finally  overcome, 
and  they  began  their  journey,  but  arrived  too  late,  for 
(>uidor  had  gone  to  New  York.  Unwilling  to  go  home 
without  an  interview,  although  their  sliare  of  the  presents 
was  ready  for  them,  they  followed  the  president.  On 
reaching  New  York,  they  found  to  tlieir  sur[)risc  that  the 
expected  governor  had  arrived,  and  were  happy  to  be  the 
first  of  the  confederates  to  see  him. 

Blawbcck,  in  his  speech,  referred  to  the  encroachments 
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of  the  French,  and  lamented  that  they  had  been  allowed  to 
build  forts  on  territory  belonging  to  his  nation.  He  also 
condemned  the  trade  conducted  by  the  people  of  this 
province  with  their  ancient  enemies.  Burnet,  never  before 
having  seen  these  "  English  subjects  and  allies,"  and  know- 
ing little  of  Indian  politics,  was  embarrassed  and  awkward. 
lie  answered  briefly  in  a  non-committal  way,  seeming  cold 
and  distant  ;but  his  first  letter  home  urged  that  the  Indian 
presents  might  not  be  delayed,  although  he  did  not  men- 
tion his  first  audience  to  the  forest  kings. 

After  the  Assembly  adjourned,  on  November  19th,  Hur- 
net  wrote  a  jubilant  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  Hunt- 
er's legislature  had  given  him  a  five  years'  support,  and  in 
other  respects  had  followed  his  recommendations.  In  this 
letter,  speaking  of  the  Assembly,  he  said,  "  I  found  that 
the  president  and  six  others  of  the  Council  combined  to 
have  a  new  Assembly."  In  a  private  conversation,  finding 
them  unyielding,  he  threatened  them  with  the  exposure  of 
certain  "unwarrantable  proceedings,"  upon  which  Schuyler 
and  four  others  desired  leave  of  absence.  They  did  not 
yield  their  c(jnvictions,  nor  were  they  intimidated  by  the 
threats,  but,  being  unwilling  to  legislate  with  an  Assembly 
they  believed  to  be  illegal,  they  desired  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  responsibility  ;  they  knew  that  the  governor 
could  suspend  them,  and  they  chose  that  alternative  rather 
ihjin  act  against  their  judgment.  The  president  returned 
to  his  home  in  Albany.  Burnet  said  that  they  asked  for 
leave  of  absence,  "that  they  might  reserve  themselves  to 
oppose  mc  on  other  occasions."  How  so  ?  Could  they 
not  oppose  him  on  other  occasions  without  a  leave  ?  But 
for  the  discouragement  of  such  attempts,  he  asked  that 
two  of  these  gentlemen  be  dismissed  from  the  Council, 
to  wit,  Peter  Schuyler  and  Adolph  Philipse,  for  several 
reasons : 
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1.  Because,  after  Brigadier  Hunter's  departure,  tlie  presi- 
dent made  several  alterations  in  the  aflairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  tlireatened  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  ;  and 
tins  he  did  by  advice  of  Philipse. 

2.  Schuyler,  by  advice  of  Philipse,  granted  away  several 
tracts  of  land,  contrary  to  instructions. 

3.  Schuyler,  by  concurrence  of  Philipse,  sought  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  I  luntcr's  adminis- 
tration. 

4.  In  case  of  his  (Burnet's)  death,  tlie  province  would 
(  oine  under  the  same  administration,  and  be  in  tlic  utmost 
confusion  ;  and  the  ])resident,  bcingaweal\,  ignorant  man, 
is  easily  prompted  to  do  wrong  by  Adolpli  Pliilipse,  who 
has  always  been  an  enemy  to  Brigadier  Hunter. 

Burnet  should  certainly  have  added  a  fiftii  reason,  the 
most  p«)tent  of  all,  tliat  two  gentlemen,  Scotclimen,  the 
(ountrymen  t>f  Hunter  and  Burnet,  were  solicitous  to 
till  the  places  of  vSchuyler  and  Pliilipse,  who  were  Dutch- 
men— they  were  James  Alexander  and  Cadwallader  Golden. 
These  were  not  Burnet's  real  reasons  ;  tliey  were  sup- 
plied by  the  hand  of  another,  also  a  Scotchman.  H.ad  he 
(  arefully  read  the  Council  minutes  and  other  public  records 
for  the  thirty  previous  years,  he  must  have  come  to  other 
((inclusions.  The  records  of  Schuyler's  administration 
show  that  he  was  more  painsr.akin:^  and  methodical  than 
otliers,  not  excepting  even  Hunter  and  Burnet.  His  let- 
ters to  the  Lords  of  Trade  show  that  his  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  few  jiersons  to  ofllce  in  the  j)lacc  of  otiiers 
were  eminently  just  and  proper.  The  documents  show  that 
lie  was  not  the  ignorant  man  alleged,  and  was  not  governed 
by  Philipse  ;  they  show  that  on  some  questions  of  im- 
portance he  and  Philipse  were  widely  apart  ;  they  show 
that  he  alienated  no  lands  except  by  advice  of  the  Coun- 
11  ;  that  every  application  for  land  was  referred  to  a  com- 
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inittcc,  and  passed  all  the  legal  preliminaries,  before  a 
patent  was  granted.  It  has  been  said  by  an  Englisli  gov- 
ernor, that  the  king  had  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  the 
Dutch  residents  of  New  York.  This  was  pre-eminently 
true  of  Peter  Schuyler  and  Adolpli  riiiiipsc.  It  is  not  at 
nil  proballe,  judging  from  the  records,  that  they  sought  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  Hunter's  policy  or 
administration.  The  whole  public  life  of  Peter  Schuyler 
shows  that  he  was  not  a  weak  and  ignorant  man  ;  he  was 
brave  to  a  fault,  and  wise  in  council.  lie  had  not  the 
same  advantages  of  education  as  Burnet,  yet  his  letters  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  compare  very  favorably  witli  Burnet's. 
His  letter  to  the  governor  of  Canada  on  the  barbarities 
of  Indian  wars  has  become  historical. 

Burnet  recommended  S(  huylcr's  removal  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  ignorance  and  incapacity.  Why,  tiicn,  did  he  leave 
him  at  the  liead  of  tiie  Indian  board  ?  There  is  hardly  a 
doul»t  that  Burnet  was  unduly  inlluenced  in  this  recom- 
mendation by  his  Scotch  countrymen,  one  of  whom,  in  his 
histories  and  other  writings,  reveals  his  feelings  toward 
Schuyler  in  insinuations  and  charges  which  we  know  to 
be  ungenerous  and  untrue.  The  king's  letter  approving 
the  removal  of  Schuyler  and  Philipse  from  the  Council 
was  not  received  until  the  following  August.  Before  this 
time  the  other  disaffected  members  made  their  peace,  and 
held  their  places  at  the  board.  Schuyler  did  not  consider 
the  reasons  for  his  removal  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
require  an  answer  ;  he  may  not  have  been  served  with  a 
copy,  .as  custom  and  instructions  required.  It  is  possible 
lie  never  knew  the  reasons,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  showed  that  he  was  above  resent- 
ment, leaving  his  vindication  to  the  future  ;  he  met  the 
governor  at  the  Indian  board  as  though  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  mar  their  friendship. 
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Burnet  was  jubilant  over  his  success  with  the  Assemblv, 
not  only  in  procuring  five  years'  salary  ('*  the  main  act," 
as  lie  puts  it),  but  because  an  act  had  been  passed,  on  his 
recommendation,  prohibiting  trade  with  Canada,  which  he 
believed  would  promote  the  Indian  trade  of  the  colony. 
French  traders  were  unable  to  procure  Indian  goods  so 
easily  and  cheaply  as  from  New  York  and  Albany  mer- 
chants. Without  this  means  of  supply,  the  Indi?m  trade 
must  come  directly  to  Albany,  whose  merchants  would  reap 
the  profits,  and  not  Canadians.  The  Assembly  also  made 
an  appropriation  for  building  and  repairing  fortifications. 

Burnet  proposed,  when  he  received  the  king's  presents 
for  the  Indians,  "to  go  into  the  Indian  country  through 
the  Five  Nations,  and  give  them  the  presents  at  their  own 
h(jmes,"and  when  he  got  to  the  Senecas  he  would  propose 
to  build  a  fort  at  Niagara,  "and  leave  a  whole  company  of 
stjldiers  to  guard  it  ; "  and  then  he  would  build  a  small 
fort  at  Onondaga.  How  sanguine,  and  yet  how  ignorant! 
In  less  than  a  year  he  was  better  informed,  and  saw  the 
insuperable  difilcullies  in  the  way  of  performance.  lie 
did  not  deliver  the  presents  at  tlie  doors  of  the  wigwams, 
nor  build  a  fort  at  Niagara,  nor  even  a  small  one  at  Onon- 
daga. The  king  did  not  even  approve  the  act  which  was 
designed  to  furnish  the  money  for  these  splendid  projects. 

The  governor  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  meet  the 
sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany  until  he  had  been 
in  the  province  quite  a  year  ;  assisted  by  Colonel  Schuy- 
ler and  the  Indian  commissioners,  he  met  them  in  conven- 
tion on  September  7,  1721.  His  speech  was  long,  and,  un- 
hide some  by  former  governors,  full  of  metaphors  and 
allusions  to  their  ancestors  ;  he  spoke  to  them  as  children, 
and  with  an  assumption  of  knowledge  and  authority  ;  he 
insisted  that  they  should  not  sufi^er  the  F'rcnch  agents  and 
priests  to  live  among  them,  nor  keep  up  a  correspondence 
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with  them  ;  he  directed  them  not  to  go  to  war  against 
the  soutliern  Indians,  nor  molest  tlic  southern  colonics  ;  in 
their  journeys  soutii  they  must  not  cross  the  river  Potomac, 
or  the  mountains  which  bound  V^irginia  on  the  west.  To 
all  his  propositions  they  yielded  a  cheerful  consent,  even 
to  the  degradation  of  Dekanissora  from  his  sachemship, 
as  a  French  spy,  for  he  had  told  them  of  the  large  quantity 
of  presents  he  had  in  hand  for  them.  They  hailed  with 
delight  his  proposal  to  make  a  settlement  of  ten  persons 
at  Irondequoit,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

After  the  sachems  iiad  concluded  their  usual  reply,  they 
congratulated  the  governor  on  his  recent  marriage.'  As 
a  token  of  their  joy  on  the  occasi(3n,  **wc  present  a  few 
beavers  to  your  lady  for  pin-money,  and  say  witlial,  it  is 
customary  for  a  brother  on  his  marriage  to  invite  his 
brethren  to  be  merry  and  dance."  The  governor  thanked 
them,  and  ordered  some  barrels  of  beer. 

He  then  distributed  the  presents,  among  which  were  one 
thousand  pounds  of  powder,  two  luindrcd  pounds  of  lead, 
ten  cases  of  bullets,  fifty  guns,  and  various  other  articles, 
amounting  in  all  to  a  generous  gratuity.  To  the  principal 
sacliems  he  gave  guns,  powder,  shirts,  rum,  laced  hats, 
laced  coats,  etc.  In  his  report  to  his  government,  he  nat- 
urally said  nothing  of  the  merrymaking  over  his  marriage. 

Burnet's  anticipations  of  a  royal  progress  through  the 
Indian  countr)%  bearing  presents  to  the  doors  of  the  na- 
tives, resolved  themselves  into  the  old  matter-of-fact  cus- 
tom of  calling  the  sachems  to  Albany,  and  letting  them 
carry  their  presents  to  their  own  cabins.  His  proposed 
fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  occupied  by  a  whole  company  of 
soldiers,  dwindled  down  to  a  settlement  of  ten  young  men 


'  He  married  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Van  Home,  a  New  York  merchant, 
who  waft  afterward  raised  to  the  Council  on  Burnet's  recommendation. 
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sixty  miles  from  the  great  falls  for  one  year.  The  little 
fort  at  Onondaga  was  not  built  until  some  years  later. 

He  did  not  prolong  his  stay  at  Albany.  After  the  con- 
ference, lasting  only  three  days,  with  his  young  wife  and 
new  councillors,  he  went  down  to  Livingston's  manor- 
house,  where  he  finished  the  business  which  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  transacted  at  Albany.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  on  September  21st,  held  at  Livingston's 
manor,  his  excellency  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  "  man 
of  distinction"  should  be  placed  in  command  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  stationed  at  Irondcrpujit,  with  which  the  Coun- 
cil concurred.  The  question  of  salaries  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  pay  to  the  man  <jf  (listincti(jn,  as 
commandant,  ^50,  and  each  of  the  others  ^25.  Ik'sides 
this,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  trade  in  tlie  Seneca 
( ountry  (not  in  the  other  four  cantons)  on  joint  stock  ac- 
count. With  this  little  company  they  concluded  to  send 
a  smith  and  helper,  whose  emoluments  would  he  derived 
from  the  Indians.  When  all  these  preliminaries  were  set- 
tled, the  Council  presented  tlic  name  of  Peter  Schuyler, 
Jr.,  second  son  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  for  the  higli  position 
of  commandant,  with  the  rank  of  captain.'  The  governor 
graciously  approved  the  nomination.  Peter  Schuyler,  Jr., 
was  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  had  already  be- 
come a  man  of  "  distinction  "  in  tiic  opinion  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  councillors. 

Burnet  takes  no  little  credit  to  himself  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  young  Schuyler.  lie  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  : 

**  And  because  the  late  President  of  the  Council  Peter 
Schuyler's  son  first  offered  his  services  to  go  at  tlie  head 

'  The  other  members  of  the  c<impf\ny  were  J.tcoI)  Verplanck,  lieutenant  ; 
i'.illeyn  Verplanck,  Johannes  Virger,  Jr.,  Ilarmanus  Scliuyler,  Johannet 
\'an  den  Bergh,  Peter  Gruenendyck,  and  David  Van  der  Heyden. 
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of  the  expedition  I  readily  accepted  liim  and  have  made 
liim  several  presents  to  equip  hitn  and  given  him  a  Ijand- 
somc  allowance  for  his  own  salary  and  a  commission  of 
Captain  over  the  rest  that  are  or  may  be  there  with  him 
and  Agent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  from  me  for  purchas- 
ini;  Land  and  other  things  which  I  tlie  rather  did  that  I 
might  show  that  I  had  no  personal  dislike  to  the  family." 

The  reasons  for  the  appointment,  and  manner  of  giving 
them,  arc  rather  amusing.  Had  the  governor  said  that  he 
was  appointed  because  lie  was  the  son  of  Peter  Schuyler, 
whose  name  had  more  inlluencc  with  the  Indians  than 
other  men  of  distinction,  he  would  have  been  truthful  and 
correct. 

The  Five  Nations,  ever  since  the  peace  they  liad  con- 
cluded with  the  French,  had  been  losing  ground  and  be- 
coming daily  more  dependent  on  the  Europeans,  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Their  friendship,  however,  was 
sought  the  same  as  before.  They  now,  and  for  many 
years  to  come,  were  considered  a  protection  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  from  their  ambitious  neighbors,  and  their 
name  alone  filled  tlieir  weaker  countrymen  with  fear ; 
they  still  roved  through  the  countries  they  had  con- 
quered, gathering  tribute  and  enforcing  their  supremacy  ; 
they  had  not  laid  aside  the  trade  of  war,  but  when  thus 
engaged  made  long  journeys  to  reach  their  enemies.  The 
Flathcads  living  in  Georgia  were  their  hereditary  foes, 
not  because  they  came  north  to  fight  them,  but  rather 
because  they  had  not  yet  been  subdued.  The  Five  Na- 
tions were  always  ready  to  strike  their  blows,  but  to  do 
so  they  had  to  march  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  reach 
the  enemy  whom  to  strike.  Their  war-path  led  through 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  whose  settlers  and  friendly 
Indians  often  suffered  at  their  hands.  The  eastern  In- 
dians submitted  to  their  dictation  as  a  conquered  people, 
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and  were  in  much  dread  of  them,  although,  more  by  in- 
stigation of  the  French  than  from  their  own  choice,  they 
continued  their  barbarous  war  on  the  New  England  settle- 
ments. 

The  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  protested 
against  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  people,  and  asked 
for  redress.  Massachusetts  continued  to  seek  the  inter- 
ixisiticm  of  the  Five  Nations  against  their  eastern  enemies. 
Hence  it  was  arranged  to  have  a  conference  at  Albany 
with  the  governor  of  New  York,  at  which  the  gcncrnors 
of  the  other  colonies  should  be  present,  and  make  their 
own  propositions..  The  appointment  was  for  August  27th, 
but  there  were  few  of  the  sachems  in  attendance.  They 
were  not  promj)t,  as  the  year  before,  but  kept  the  govern- 
ors waiting  more  than  a  week.  On  September  loth,  after 
X'irginia  and  Pennsylvania  had  made  their  treaties,  there 
was  a  session  at  which  all  the  governors  were  present. 
iJurnet  congratulated  the  saclienr^  on  the  progress  which 
liad  been  made  in  coming  to  a  ;rue  understanding  as  to 
llieir  mutual  interests  and  resp(  nsibilities.  lie  then  ap- 
})ealed  to  them  to  stop  the  war  which  the  eastern  Indians 
were  making  on  New  England.  lie  also  asked  their  as- 
vsistance  in  sustaining  the  law  to  prohibit  the  Canada 
trade  in  Indian  goods,  saying  that  there  was  a  fine  of  ^100, 
besides  the  goods,  payable  to  the  man  who  should  detect 
any  one  engaged  in  the  unlawful  traffic  ;  and  for  their 
encouragement  to  keej)  their  engagements,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  trade  with  the  far  Indians,  he  had  despatched 
Major  Abraham  Schuyler,'  their  old  friend,  to  reside  in 
tlie  Seneca  country,  adding.  **  I  doubt  not  you  will  cm- 
brace  him  as  a  brother." 


'  He  was  appointed  by  the  Council,  August  28,  1722,  to  command  a 
•ompany  of  eight,  besides  a  smith  ard  hciper.  He  anfl  Jns  com[»any  were 
ommissioncd  on  the  same  terms  as  Peter  Fchuyler,  Jr's.,  the  year  before. 
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The  sachems  replied  that  they  would  by  some  means 
endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  the  barbarous  war  waged  by  the 
eastern  Indians  on  New  England.  As  to  their  intercourse 
with  Canada,  they  could  not  see  any  evil  consequences, 
now  in  time  of  peace,  because  of  their  visits  on  business  or 
pleasure.  And  as  to  their  assistance  in  enforcing  the 
prohibitory  law,  tliey  declined  altogether  ;  they  desired 
"  to  be  excused  from  intermeddling."  Shrewd  sachems! 
Although  they  had  often  asked  that  the  trade  might  be 
stopped,  now  that  they  knew  the  law  was  not  altogether 
popular,  they  considered  it  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the 
Christians. 

The  governors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  laid  at  the 
feet  of  tlie  warriors  large  presents,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

Colonel  Schuyler  rendered  assistance  throughout,  ap- 
parently as  cheerful  and  ready  in  the  discliarge  of  his 
duties  as  thougli  he  were  not  face  to  face  with  men  who 
had  disparaged  his  services  and  undermined  his  position. 
The  next  year,  1723,  his  youngest  son,  Jeremiah,  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  company  detailed  for  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  Seneca  country.  Peter  Schuyler's  name  was 
worth  something  to  conjure  with. 

Burnet's  Indian  policy  was  of  a  mixed  character.  In 
some  respects  it  was  excellent ;  in  others  far  from  wise. 
The  law  shutting  cif  the  direct  trade  with  Canada  in  In- 
dian staple  goods  was  a  good  one,  and  for  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  province.  It  soon  began  to  bear  fruit.  So 
long  as  Canadian  traders  could  buy  their  goods  for  the 
Indian  trade  at  Albany  and  New  York,  they  could  supply 
the  distant  tribes  lying  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  west  "at  their  doors,"  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
coming  east  with  their  furs  to  exchange  for  clothing  and 
other  articles,  which   to   them   had   become   a  necessity. 
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After  the  enactment  of  the  law,  enforced  by  severe  penal- 
ties and  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  great  carrying-place,  it 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  a  time,  for  the  Cana- 
dian merchants  to  procure  the  goods,  even  in  small  cjuan- 
tities,  much  less  than  was  required  to  supply  t!ie  demand. 
The  more  remote  Indians  were  the  first  to  feel  the  scarcity, 
and  were  forced  to  take  a  long  journey  to  procure  them. 

In  May,  1723,  eighty  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
of  the  far  Indians  appeared  in  Albany  for  purposes  of 
trade,  but  first  held  a  conference  with  the  commissioners 
of  Indian  affairs.  Colonel  Schuyler,  the  chairman,  asked 
them  a  few  questions,  to  which  tlicy  replied. 

They  said  that  they  were  of  that  nation  living  at  Michil- 
limakinac,  where  the  French  had  a  small  fort  and  mis- 
sionary station.  Instead  of  belts  of  wampum  they  brought 
the  calumet,  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  they  always  smoked 
before  entering  upon  negotiations,  and  desired  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  the  members  of  the  board  would 
each  take  a  whiff.  They  represented  six  villages,  and 
brought  a  letter  from  Captain  Abraham  Schuyler,  then 
stationed  among  the  Senecas  ;  they  were  desirous  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  of  entering 
into  the  covenant-chain  with  them  and  the  English. 

They  had  come  to  Albany  because  they  were  told  in 
their  own  country,  by  those  who  knew,  that  they  could 
get  better  prices  for  their  furs  and  could  "buy  goods  at 
rheaper  rates  than  were  paid  or  furnished  b}*  the  French. 
It  was  a  long  journey,  but,  as  time  was  of  little  value  to  an 
Indian,  their  success  in  their  trade  was  an  abundant  re- 
ward. The  commissioners  treated  them  with  much  kind- 
ness, and  after  their  speech  of  welcome  made  them  pres- 
ents, providing  food  for  them  while  in  the  city  and  on 
their  journey  home. 

The  visit  of  these  savages  from  countries  so  remote,. 
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with  tlicir  strange  apparel  and  pipe  of  peace,  made  a 
sensation  in  Albany.  Governor  13urnct  improved  the  oc- 
casion to  write  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  claiming  that  it  was 
only  fclie  beginning  of  the  large  trade  to  be  drawn  to  Albany 
by  his  prohibitory  law.  lie  said  that  they  were  now  incor- 
porated with  tlie  Five  Nations,  as  the  seventh  nation,  the 
Tuscaroras  having  been  admitted  as  the  sixth.  There- 
after the  Irocjuois  were  termed  by  the  English  the  Six 
Nations,  but  not  the  Seven. 

Peter  Schuyler  did  not  live  to  meet  the  Indians  at  an- 
other conference.  He  died  in  February,  1724,  and  was 
buried  in  a  vault  under  the  Dutch  Church  at  Albany. 

His  chief  service  to  his  country  was  in  his  management 
of  Indian  affairs,  which  continued  for  nearly  forty  years. 
During  this  time  his  prudence  in  council  and  his  acknowl- 
edged authority  among  the  Five  Nations  saved  the  prov- 
ince from  serious  disasters.  To  him  the  people  were  in- 
debted for  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  long  war  from  1702  to  1713  ;  to  his  timely  warnings 
several  villages  and  settlements  of  Massachusetts  attrib- 
uted their  safety  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
For  a  time  Massachusetts  forgot  that  he  was  a  Dutchman. 

As  soon  as  he  became  of  age  to  enter  into  public  life,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  useful  as  an  agent  to  transact 
this  peculiar  business  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
from  the  time  he  was  appointed  mayor  by  Governor  I^on- 
gan  until  his  death,  except  for  a  brief  interval,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  board.  His  maternal  grandfather 
iH\d  his  father  laid  the  foundation  for  his  success  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  service.  It  had  been  their  policy  to 
deal  with  the  Indians  as  men,  and  not  as  brutes  ;  in  all 
their  intercourse  with  them  they  were  guided  by  the 
principles  of  kindness  and  justice,  and  never  took  advan- 
tage of  their  ignorance  to  wrong  them.     Peter  Schuyler 
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pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  thus  in  time  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  tlieni  inferior  to  none  wlio  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  never  conformed  to  their  habits,  or 
mode  of  life,  or  forgot  that  he  was  a  Christian  ;  occasion- 
ally lie  admitted  their  sachems  to  his  tabic,  and  treated 
them  as  men  entitled  to  the  courtesies  of  civilized  lif<? ; 
he  contracted  no  mc^rganatic  marriaL^e  with  an  Indian 
beauty,  that  through  her  family  and  friends  he  miglit 
strengthen  and  extend  liis  influence  ;  he  did  not  paint 
and  dress  himself  as  an  Indian  brave,  and  as  such  sink  ttj 
tiieir  level.  When  he  led  eight  hundred  Indian  warriors 
into  Albany,  and  passed  in  review  before  Governor  Hunt- 
er, he  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  militia  colonel,  and 
not  in  the  war-paint  and  feathers  of  an  Indian  chief,  lie 
y)rescrved  his  own  self-respect  and  the  affections  of  his 
family  by  appearing  what  he  was,  while  he  strove  by  ex- 
ample and  instruction  to  temper  the  cruel  dispositions  of 
savages  with  mercy  and  to  soften  their  character  with 
Christian  virtues.  As  in  the  time  of  his  father,  his  largo 
farm-buildings  were  .dways  open  for  their  accommodation, 
and  his  granaries  and  sioie-rooms  were  never  hacked 
against  their  hunger.  He  was  not  loved  by  the  Mohawks 
alone,  although  his  intercourse  with  them  was  more  fre- 
(juent  because  they  were  near,  but  the  sachems  and  war- 
riors of  the  more  distant  cantons  sought  his  hospitality, 
and  at  times  were  welcome  guests  on  his  farm  for  weeks. 

The  Indian  mode  of  figl. ting  did  not  indicate  courage, 
yet  the  confederates  were  among  the  bravest  people  of 
the  world  ;  courage  was  with  them  a  cardinal  virtue,  which 
they  admired  in  others  as  in  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
known  bravery  of  Peter  Schuyler  gave  him  as  much  in- 
fluence as  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Tliey  had 
known  him  lead  his  men  to  the  attack  when  the  odds 
were  against  him,  and  '*  push  the  enemy  by  mere  strength 
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of  arm  "  when  to  falter  would  liavc  been  disaster  and 
death  ;  by  their  side  they  had  known  liim  endure  liungcr 
and  fatigue  while  pursuing  tlicir  fleeing  enemy.  Tlicv 
had  seen  his  cijurage  in  battle,  and  knew  iiini  to  be  brave  ; 
and  for  this  they  admired  and  loved  h'uu. 

For  more  than  twelve  years,  to  the  time  of  Bcllomont, 
the  expcnsesof  Peter  Schuyler's  superintendcncy  (li  I  may 
so  term  it)  were  economical  and  moderate.  For  the  most 
part  the  province  furnished  tlic  Indian  presents  and  pro- 
vided for  contingencies,  while  the  commissioners  served 
without  sahiry.  The  return  presents  by  the  Indians  were 
the  perquisites  of  the  governor,  sometimes  amounting  to 
a  handsome  sum,  measured  generally  by  those  received. 
Hellomont  presented  a  much  larger  gratuity  than  had 
been  custoniary  ;  his  cxam{:)le  was  followed  by  surceed- 
ceeding  governors,  vying  with  each  (Jthcr,  until  the  cost 
to  the  people  became  excessive  and  burdensome.  After 
a  time  the  superintendent  was  paid  a  salary,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Indian  bureau  formed  a  large  item  of  the 
annual  budget. 

Peter  Schuyler's  fame  was  not  confined  to  Xew  York  or 
the  Fnglish  colonics.  He  was  well  known  in  Canada  for 
liis  upright  and  benevolent  character,  f(jr  his  courage  and 
his  influence  over  the  Irofjuois.  I  lis  correspondence  with 
the  French  governors,  and  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  by  the  cessation  of  a  barbarous  war,  were  re- 
ported to  their  government.  Although  an  uncomprising 
enemy,  they  esteemed  him  worthy  the  highest  honor,  and 
were  surprised  that  his  merits  were  not  recognized  by 
the  British  crown.  Years  after  his  death  tlie  Marquis 
dc  Beauharnois,  governor  of  Canada,  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, reported,  "  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  of  England 
has  granted  Lake  Champlain  to  the  children  of  Sieur  Peter 
Schuyler."     He  knew  that  Peter  Schuyler  had  earned  a 
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recognition,  and  believed  tlie  idle  story  that  his  reward 
lor  faitliful  services  had  been  bestowed  upon  liis  children. 

Schuyler's  memory  was  hmj^  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  tlie  Five  Nations.  In  1754,  a  Mohawk  ciiief,  in 
a  council  witli  Lieutenant-Govcrn<jr  de  Lanccy,  said  that 
the  reason  why  they  were  so  divided,  and  tlie  French  had 
gained  so  much  influence  among  them,  was  because  they 
were  neglected.  "  When  you  neglect  business,  the  French, 
never  quiet,  take  advantage  of  it.  We  remember  how  it 
was  in  fortner  times,  when  wc  were  strong  and  powerful. 
Colonel  Schuyler  came  frequently  among  us,  and  by  this 
means  wc  were  kept  together."  Fifty  years  after  his 
(Uatii,  when  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Congress,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  proposed  a  conference 
with  them,  they  insisted  on  the  jiresence  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  one  of  the  commissioners,  addressing  them, 
^aid  :  "  We,  the  deputies  of  Congress  and  the  descendants 
of  ( jnidor,  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival." 

The  only  opinion  adverse  to  the  merits  of  Peter  Schuy- 
ler came  from  his  enemy,  Cadwalladcr  Colden,  to  which 
allusion  has  before  been  made.  After  William  Smith  had 
jiublishcd  the  first  voliunc  of  his  "History  of  New  York," 
Golden  took  exceptions  to  some  of  the  statements,  and 
asked  to  have  them  suppressed  or  modified.  This  Smith 
lefused  to  do,  as  he  maintained  their  accuracy.  Colden 
thereupon,  in  order  to  clear  himself  at  least  to  his  own 
fimily,  wrote  several  letters  to  his  son  containing  severe 
<  1  iticisms  on  Smith's  history.  These  were  published,  with 
other  of  Colden's  papers,  by  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  in  1868. 

Under  the  date  of  September,  1759,  Mr.  Colden  wrote  : 

"  Mr.  Smith  makes  much  mention  of  Col.  Peter  Schuy- 
ler on  several  occasions  that  had  you  known  him  as  I  did 
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you  would  pay  little  regard  to  Mr.  Smitli's  cliaractcrs 
wlietlicr  in  panegyric  or  Satyre.  Col.  Schuyler  was  a 
plain  country  farmer  who  had  on  some  occasions  given 
proof  of  his  courage.  This  with  strong  connections  be- 
tween that  family  and  some  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  gave  him 
a  considerable  interest  with  tlie  Mohawks  but  as  to  the 
other  tribes  it  was  in  no  respect  such  as  Mr.  Smith  repre- 
sents it.  Ills  whole  exterior  and  deportment  had  much  of 
the  Indian  mixed  with  the  sullen  Dutch  manner.  He  was 
no  way  distinguished  by  abilities  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired and  you  may  judge  of  his  sense  of  honor  by  his 
being  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Nicholson  to  join  witli  him 
in  the  grossest  imposition  on  the  Cjueen  and  the  Hritish 
nation  by  carrying  to  England  five  or  six  common  In- 
dians and  making  them  personate  one  the  Emperor  of  the 
Five  Nations^  and  the  others  the  kings  of  each  nation." 

These  statements  need  no  furtlu^r  refutation.  They  are 
inserted  by  way  of  contrast. 

Peter  Schuyler  left  no  will.  He  disposed  of  his  large 
estate  to  his  heirs  a  year  or  more  before  his  death,  ap- 
j)arcntly  to  avoid  the  risk  of  misunderstandings  among 
them. 

PETER  Schuyler's  lands. 

Among  the  large  tracts  of  land  granted  by  colonial 
governors  to  individuals  or  companies,  there  are  some 
which  have  become  historical,  while  the  most  are  interest- 
ing only  to  the  families  and  descendants  of  the  first  j:>ro- 
prietors.  Peter  Schuyler,  like  many  others,  had  large 
transactions  in  lands.  Unlike  his  brothers-in-law.  Van 
Cortlandt  and  Livingston,  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  a 
landgrave  or  a  manorial  lord.  He  made  few  purchases  on 
his  own  individual  account,  but  in  company  with  friends, 
or  on  their  behalf,  he  was  interested  in  several  tracts, 
some  of   which   were   of   more    than    usual    proportions. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  fascinntion  in  studying  the  history  of 
a  given  property,  whether  lands  or  houses,  and  tracing  it 
down  from  the  first  possessor,  through  its  various  changes 
of  ownership  and  conditions,  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
all  the  more  interesting  in  this  country,  because  there  arc 
no  laws  of  entail  to  preserve  it  in  one  line  of  succession. 
It  is  a  marvel  to  find  any  real  estate  which  lias  been  in 
the  same  family  two  hundred  years,  and  a  greater  wonder 
to  find  an  individual  owner  who  for  two  hundred  years  or 
more  can  trace  his  title  to  the  Indian  deed  given  to  his 
ancestor.  However  pleasant  the  study  to  one  fond  of  an- 
tiquarian research,  the  minute  history  would  be  tiresome 
to  the  general  reader.  This  I  shall  not  attempt,  but  will 
give  only  a  few  data  of  Peter  Schuyler's  lands,  which  may 
be  of  service  to  the  antiquarian  who  may  wish  to  prose- 
cute the  work.  Some  of  the  grants  to  him  and  his  part- 
ners were  classed  by  Lord  Bellomont  as  extravagant  ;  one 
of  them  was  annulled. 

The  Saratoga  Patent. 

On  July  26,  1683,  four  Mohawk  sachems  appeared  be- 
fore Captain  Gervis  Baxter,  commander  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Albany,  and  certain  magistrates  of  Albany, 
Schenectady,  and  Rensselaerwyck,  and  declared  that  they 
had  sold  to  Cornclis  Van  Dyck,  Jan  Jansc  Bleccker,  Peter 
Philipse  Schuyler,  and  Johannes  Wendell,  a  certain  parcel 

u{  land  called  Ochserantogue,  otherwise  called  Sarach- 
togie, 

"beginning  at  the  uppermost  limits  of  the  land  botight 
from  the  Indians  by  Goose  Gcrritse  and  the  late  Philip 
Pieterse  Schuyler,  there  being  a  kill  called  Tioncende- 
iioueve,  reaching  northwards  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
the  end  of  the  land  of  Sarachtoge  aforesaid,  bordering  on 
the  kill  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  called  Dionocndo- 
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gcha,  and  kcrpino^  alone;  the  same  the  same  length  on  the 
west  side  over  against  the  kill,  reaching  westward  through 
the  wood  as  the  Indian  owners  will  designate,  and  the 
same  eastward  through  the  woods,  with  all  the  islands  in 
the  river  by  said  lands.  This  the  sellers  do,  being  the 
lawfid  owners  and  pro[)rietors  of  the  aforesaid  land,  and 
they  acknowledge  to  have  received  therefjr  full  and  satis- 
factory payment." 

On  November  4,  1684,  Governor  Dongan  granted  a 
patent  for  this  tract,  as  above  described,  to  Cornells  Van 
Dyck,  John  Johnson  IJleecker,  Peter  Philipse  Schuyler, 
Johannes  Wendell,  Dirck  Wessels,  David  Schuyler,  and 
Robert  Livingston,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  an  annual 
rental  to  the  crown  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  deed  and  patent  include  the  land  on  both  sides  the 
Hudson  River  from  the  southern  starting-point,  now 
known  as  Mechanicsville,  to  the  northern  limit,  now 
known  as  Battenkill,  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  a  tract 
twenty-two  miles  Dorth  and  south  and  twelve  miles  east 
and  west.  Eight  years  before  some  Indians  from  New 
England  had  been  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
whose  territory  was  bounded  north  by  tlie  Iloosac  River,  a 
part  of  which  was  included  in  this  patent.  These  In- 
dians, afterward  known  as  the  Schaghticokes,  claimed  the 
ownership  of  the  land  they  occupied,  and  subsequently 
sold  portions  to  the  city  of  Albany,  Ilendrick  Van  Rens- 
selaer and  Peter  Schuyler.  The  proprietors  of  the  Saratoga 
Patent,  in  their  first  division,  evidently  recognized  for 
the  time  the  claims  of  the  Schaghticoke"  Indians,  leaving 
the  question  for  subsequent  adjustment. 

In  the  spring  of  1685,  the  patentees  made  a  division  of 
the  arable  or  low  lands  lying  near  the  river,  leaving  the 
uplands  to  be  surveyed  and  divided  at  some  future  time. 
For  this  purpose  they  selected  five  uninterested  men  to  di- 
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vide  the  bottom-lands  into  seven  equal  parts,  as  to  value 
and  location,  and  not  as  to  extent  and  size.  Their  report 
was  incorporated  in  an  indenture  by  the  patentees,  made 
and  signed  after  they  had  drawn  lots  for  their  respective 
shares. 

Lot  I  began  **  at  the  foremost  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  kill,  where  we  slept  during  the  winter's  night,  and 
ran  northward  along  the  river  to  a  post  on  the  bank 
marked  No.  i,  thence  from  the  bank  tiirough  the  first  Hat 
to  a  marked  oak  tree,  in  the  bosket  marked  Xo.  i."  The 
owner  of  No.  i  is  to  have  the  ])rivilege  of  locating  two 
acres  on  No.  2,  on  which  to  erect  his  homestead,  but  not 
till  after  the  owner  of  No.  2  has  made  his  choice. 

Lot  2  began  at  the  north  line  of  No.  i,  and  extended 
nortinvartl  "  to  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  Doove  Kill '  marked 
No.  2,  and  thence  into  the  woods. 

Lot  3  began  at  Lot  2,  and  ran  northward  to  a  tree 
marked  No.  3,  the  owner  to  have  the  privilege  of  erecting 
his  homestead  on  No.  4,  "it  being  understood  he  must 
remain  one  hundred  rods  south  of  the  homestead  of  No.  4." 

Lot  4  began  at  the  limits  of  No.  3,  and  ran  along  the 
river  to  Fish  Kill,  or  outlet  of  Saratoga  Lake. 

Lot  5  was  "all  the  land  lying  north  of  the  Fish  Kill  to 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  patent,  including  a  meadow 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  above  **  The  Stillwater." 


'  I.  In  a  petition  of  the  owners  of  the  patent,  in  1743,  I>oove  Kill  ia  called 
Pocfi't  Gat,  The  Germans  in  Burgoyne's  campaign  crosseil  tie  river  on 
September  15,  1777,  and  encamped  at  night  at  PovogoCs  houst\  now 
Covcville,  near  the  junction  of  Doove  Kill  with  the  Hudson  River.  There 
lias  been  some  speculation  as  to  tlic  origin  of  the  name,  one  v/riter  assert- 
ing that  it  was  called  Dovecot  (dove  place),  because  it  was  a  resort  for  wild 
pigeons  in  ancient  time;>.  It  is  now  what  is  known  as  a  cove.  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  once  a  channel  of  the  river  divided  from  the  main  stream  by  an 
island,  which  in  process  of  time  was  joined  at  its  upper  end  to  the  main- 
land. The  Dutch  at  tirst  named  it  Doove  Kill,  but  when  they  found  it  was 
not  a  /t//,  or  creek,  gave  it  the  more  appropriate  name  of  ^W,  gut  or  cove. 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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Lot  6  began  iit  IJatten  Kill,  on  ijjc  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  ran  south  on  the  river  to  Titmouse  Kill,  to  which 
were  added  two  Hats  below  No.  7  and  opposite  Nos.  2 
and  3. 

Lot  7  began  on  the  south  side  of  Titmouse  Kill,  and 
ended  at  a  small  creek  by  a  grove. 

•'AH  the  lands  in  the  patent  not  now  allotted,"  the 
agreement  recites,  **  shall  remain  common  property,  pro- 
vided that  everybody  may  run  his  line  two  hundred  rods 
back  into  the  woods  for  the  entire  breadth  of  his  lot." 

The  indenture  then  gives  the  result  of  the  allotment : 

"The  lots  were  chosen  without  evil  design  and  cunning, 
the  children  of  the  seven  partners  drawing  seven  tickets 
out  of  a  hat,  and  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

"  Lot  I  fell  to  the  share  of  ptt:er  Schuyler. 

"  Lot  2  fell  to  the  share  of  Ja«  Jansen  IJleecker. 

"  Lot  3  fell  to  the  share  of  Dirck  Wessels. 

*'  Lot  4  fell  to  the  share  of  Joiianifcs  Wendell. 

"Lot  5  fell  to  the  share  of  Robert  Livingston. 

"Lot  6  fell  to  tlie  share  of  David  Schuyler. 

"Lot  7  fell  to  the  share  of  Cornclis  Van  Dyck. 

"Thus  done  and  chosen  without  craft  or  cunning,  with 
which  we  all  declare  ourselves  to  be  satisfied." 

The  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  moun- 
tainous, with  much  broken  and  untillable  land,  while  on 
the  west  side  there  were  large  arable  plains,  from  which 
the  hills  swept  off  in  gentle  slopes  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  tract,  covered  with  the  best  of  pine  and  other  timber. 
The  land  was  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  after  the 
timber  was  removed,  and  was  intersected  by  several  large 
streams,  affording  unfailing  power  for  mills  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Lot  I  began  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek 
which  flows  into  the  Hudson  at  Mechanicsville,  and  prob- 
ably included  the  present  site  of  Stillwater.     Peter  Schuy- 
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ler  was  fortunate   when    one    of    his  children  drew    tlie 
'*  ticket  from  the  hat." 

The  patentees  took  immediate  ;5teps  to  improve  their 
property  ;  but  as  it  was  situated  far  from  Albany,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  tlie  Canadian  savages,  tlieir 
progress  was  slow.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  FreriCh  to 
permit  none  but  Catholics  to  settle  in  Canada,  and  to 
banish  any  Protestants  who  might  find  their  way  to  tlie 
country.  The  province  of  New  York,  being  more  accessi- 
ble than  other  parts  of  the  continent,  was  the  asylum  of 
the  banished  Huguenots,  and  several  of  them  found  a 
home  at  Albany  or  in  its  vicinity.  A  few  families  were 
induced   to  settle  im  tj>H4tHuis  of    the    Saratoga  Patent. 


\ftcr  they  were  thu/v^SifcdViVvas  suspected,  and  with 
;ood  reason,  that  tlnj^auij^h.ui  <Jj)jvernment  caused  some 


•f  its  friends  to  ci\i^radLya5yrc^gccs  among  them,  and, 
tis,  to  k^p  them  acquainted  with 


acting  the  part  of  ^ftis,  to  k^?p 

what  was  occurring  in*MiQjieigm)oring  colony. 

In  March,  1686,  David  Schuyler  sold  liis  seventh  share 
10  Peter  Schuyler  and  Robert  Livingston  for  ^55  16  o; 
Livingston  taking  the  part  opposite  to  his  own  fifth  share, 
and  Schuyler  the  part  lying  opposite  to  Lots  2  and  3.  On 
this  latter  a  French  family,  known  by  the  name  of  Du- 
bison,  was  then  living. 

Cornelis  Van  Dyck  died  early  in  1687,  and  by  his  will, 
dated  November  5,  1686,  gave  his  Lot  7  to  his  son  Hen- 
(Irick,  who,  on  October  27,  1706,  conveyed  it  by  deed  to 
his  son  Cornelis. 

Johannes  Wendell,  owner  of  Lot  4,  died  in  1691.  By 
Ins  will  he  gave  his  share  to  his  eldest  son,  Abraham,  who, 
in  1702,  conveyed  it  to  Johannes  Schuyler  in  considera- 
tion of  ;£'l25. 

In  December,  1695,  Peter  Schuyler  sold  to  his  brother 
Johannes,  for  "a  considerable  sum  of  money,"  one  of  the 
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Hats  he  had  bought  of  David  Schuyler,  with  two  hundred 
rods  of  woodland  in  rear,  on  which  had  "  formerly  lived 
Symon  Janse  Post,  and  Fransurra,"  a  Frenchman. 

In  February,  1698,  Peter  Schuyler  bought  of  Taspcla- 
let,  a  Schaghticoke  Indian,  all  his  land  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  river,  "  known  as  Schaghticoke,"  for  a  "  valuable  con- 
sideration." This  land  was  included  in  the  Indian  deed 
and  Dongan's  patent,  but,  as  the  Schaghticoke  Indians 
claimed  it  by  riglitof  possession  since  1675,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  extinguish  their  title  by  purchase  in  a  quiet 
way. 

About  the  same  time  Ilcndrick  Van  Renssela/i  bought 
of  the  Schaghticokes  a  tract  six  miles  square,  for  which 
he  received  a  patent  from  Governor  Fletcher,  on  March 
29,  1698.  It  is  possible  that  he  made  this  purchase  in  the 
interests  of  the  patentees.  He  this  so  or  not,  it  created  a 
great  ccMiimotion  among  the  citizens  of  Albany.  Hy  its 
charter  of  1686,  the  city  was  granted  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing five  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Schaghticoke,  whenever 
it  was  convenient  and  wherever  it  might  be  located. 
When  Van  Rensselaer's  purchase  was  known,  the  Conunon 
Council  held  a  special  session  to  discuss  tlie  situation.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  patent  interfered  witli  the  rights  of 
the  city,  although  no  purchase  or  location  had  been  made. 
The  Connnon  Council  offered  to  compromise  the  affair 
in  three  different  ways,  none  of  which  were  acceptable, 
but  finally  Van  Rensselaer  offered  to  take  ^100  for  his 
purchase.  To  this  the  city  would  not  agree,  and  threat- 
ened to  apply  to  Lord  Bellomont,  the  new  governor,  to 
have  the  patent  vacated.  Bellomont  was  much  perplexed, 
and  proposed  an  amicable  adjustment.  Mis  advice  was 
adopted,  and  on  August  8,  1699,  Van  Rensselaer  passed 
his  patent  over  to  the  city. 

Four  years  afterward,   1703,  Peter  Schuyler  presented 
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to  the  Common  Council  his  deed  of  Schaghticoke  re- 
ceived from  the  s.ichem  Taspelalct,  with  an  account  of  his 
payments.  How  this  was  settled  is  uncertain,  as  tlie  rec- 
ord is  not  complete. 

On  February  28,  1707,  the  city  made  the  purchase  of  all 
Schaghticoke  from  two  Indians,  who  professed  to  act  for 
seven  others.  The  city  fathers  assigned  as  a  reason  why 
they  had  not  transacted  the  business  before,  that  the  In- 
dian owners  had  been  long  from  home  and  had  just  re- 
turned. They  now  resolved  to  apply  to  Lord  Cornbury 
for  a  patent,  but  objections  were  interposed  by  the  paten- 
tees of  Saratoga,  which  had  to  be  quieted  before  a  patent 
could  be  granted.  A  year  later  the  controversy  had  not 
been  settled,  and  Evert  Hancker  was  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  patentees,  and  offer,  as  a  compro- 
mise of  all  questions  in  dispute,  a  division  line  commenc- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  Schaghticoke  Creek, 
and  thence  running  due  east. 

Meantime,  on  November  20,  1707,  the  patentees  applied 
to  Lord  Cornbury  for  a  new  patent,  against  which  the 
mayor  and  Common  Council  remonstrated.  The  business 
was  deferred  from  time  to  time,  until  in  June,  1708,  a 
new  patent  was  ordered,  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
between  the  cit}'-  of  Albany  and  the  patentees  of  the 
Dongan  patent.  In  order  to  effect  a  full  settlement  of 
the  controversy,  the  city  was  obliged  to  pay  some  diff- 
erence, of  which  there  was  still  duCf  July  11,  1710,  more 
than  ^^S,  and  as  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  fifty 
acres  of  land  were  offered  for  sale  to  meet  the  liability. 
The  debt  was  finally  paid  in  the  following  December. 

Johannes  Schuyler  sold  the  flats  and  woodland  he  had 
bought  of  his  brother  Peter,  estimated  to  contain  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  on  July  i,  17C0,  to  Dirk  Van  dcr 
Ilayden  for  ^120.     Van  dcr  Ilaydcn  five  years  aftcrwjird 
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bought  ten  acres  of  woodland  adjoining,  and  stipulated 
to  pay  one  bushel  of  wheat  yearly  as  quit-rent  for  both 
parcels. 

I  have  now  traced  the  changes  in  the  proprietorship  of 
the  Saratoga  Patent  from  1684  to  1708,  when  a  new  patent 
was  issued  by  Lord  Cornbury.  David  Schuyler's  seventh 
share  was  now  vested  in  Peter  Schuyler  and  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, CorncHs  Van  Dyck's  in  his  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  and  Joliannes  Wendell's  in  Johannes  Schuyler. 
The  city  of  Albany,  by  shrewd  and  persistent  management, 
had  obtained  possession  of  Schaghticoke,  a  strip  of  land 
extending  from  the  northern  line  of  the  Half  Moon  pat- 
ent to  the  Schaghticoke  Creek,  now  lloosac  River,  on  the 
north.  A  farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres  had  been  sold 
to  Van  der  Hayden,  which,  however,  was  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  new  patent. 

On  October  29,  1708,  a  patent  passed  the  seals,  in  which 
the  boundaries  of  tlie  land  are  more  definitely  given  ;  and 
its  legality  was  never  afterward  questioned.  It  recites 
the  grant  of  1684,  the  division  of  the  l<n\  lands  along  the 
river  of  16S5,  the  changes  in  the  ownership,  and  bounds 
the  tract  .as  follows  : 

"  Hcginning  at  the  south  side  of  the  confluence  of  the 
creek,  called  Tionoondehowc  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  river,  thence  west  along  the  south  side  of  said 
crcjk  six  miles,  thence  northerly  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  on  the  cast  side  of  'he  river,  called  Dionoondeliowe, 
thence  east  to  tlie  river  six  miles,  thence  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  six  miles,  which  is  computed  to  be  twenty- 
two  English  miles  more  or  less  from  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, thence  southerly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river 
six  miles  distant,  until  the  line  comes  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Schaghticoke  Kill  which  bounds  the  patent  of  Henry 
Van  Rensselaer,  now  belonging  to  the  city  of  Albany." 
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Of  the  tract  of  land  within  these  limits  thrcc-fourtcenths 
are  assigned  to  Peter  Schuyler,  tlic  same  to  Robert  Liv- 
ingston ;  and  to  Jan  Jansen  IMeeckcr,  Johannes  Schuyler, 
Cornelis  Van  Dyck,  and  Dirck  Wessels  two-fourteenths 
each. 

Dirck  Wesseh,  owner  of  Lot  3,  in  his  will,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1 7 15,  g'lvc  ♦wo-thinls  of  his  share,  valued  at 
^125,  to  his  son  Wessel  ;  and  one-third,  valued  at  ^75,  to 
his  daugliter  Gertrude,  wife  of  Abraham  Schuyler.  lie 
directed  that  "  none  of  my  lands  shall  be  sold  to  stran- 
gers, but  shall  remain  in  my  family  for  all  time."  Wessel, 
in  March,  1719,  conveyed  liis  two-thirds  U)  his  son,  Dirck 
Ten  Broeck.  In  April,  1736,  the  widow  of  Abraham 
Schuyler  conveyed  her  third  to  her  son,  Dirck  Schuyler, 
who  sold  it,  in  June.  1738,  to  his  cousin,  Dirck  Ten  Hn^'ck, 
for  ^250.  Dirck  Wessel's  share  in  the  original  jKitent  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  grandson  of  the  same  name. 

Robert  Livingston's  son,  Gilbert,  became  embarrassed 
in  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  pay 
I. is  debts,  his  father  gave  a  deed  of  trust  to  IMiilip  Living- 
ston of  his  three-fourteenths,  with  authority  to  sell  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  licpiidntion  of  Gilbert's  debts, 
after  which  the  residue  of  the  land,  if  any,  should  be 
made  over  to  the  beneficiary,  Gilbert.  Philip,  as  trustee, 
sold  the  part  his  father  had  bought  of  David  Schuyler,  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  river  next  to  Batten  Kill,  to  John 
Schuyler,  Jr.,  for  £200.  This,  with  money  realized  from 
the  sale  of  some  lots  in  New  York,  enabled  Gilbert  to  set- 
tle with  his  creditors,  and  become  the  owner  of  his  father's 
original  share  on  the  west  side  the  river.  Subsequently 
Robert  Livingston  redeemed  the  one-fourteenth  from 
John  Schuyler,  Jr.,  and  divided  it  between  liis  daughters, 
Mrs.  Vetch  and  Mrs.  Van  Ilorne. 

Peter  Schuyler,  before  his  death,  gave   his  three-four- 
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tccnths  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  wife  of  Robert  Living- 
ston, Jr.  His  brother  Johannes,  while  living,  divided  the 
lowlands  of  his  two-fourteenths  between  his  two  sons, 
Philip  and  John,  Jr.  Jan  Janscn  Hleecker  left  his  siiarc  in 
the  patent  to  one  or  more,  but  to  whom  I  have  not  learned. 
As  to  the  Van  Dyck  share,  I  have  seen  no  trace  after  the 
second  patent. 

The  long  peace  after  17 13  enabled  the  proprietors  to 
improve  their  property.  Settlements  were  made  along 
the  river,  and  little  villages  sprang  up  at  "The  Stillwater" 
and  Kish  Creek,  where  at  an  early  day  Hour  and  saw  mills 
were  erected.  The  land  was  not  sold,  but  let  on  h^ng  leases ; 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  timber,  the  lumber  trade, 
next  to  that  of  agriculture,  was  the  most  prosperous  busi- 
ness. Tiic  products  of  the  field  and  forest  were  lloated 
down  the  river  in  rafts  or  batteaux,  and  found  a  ready 
market  at  Albany  or  inlw  York,  whence  the  surplus  was 
sent  to  the  West  India  Islands. 

After  the  original  patentees  were  all  deceased,'  in  June, 
1743,  the  then  proprietors  of  the  Saratoga  Patent,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  initiated  pnjccedings  for  a  division  of 
the  lands.  It  was  fifty-eight  years  since  the  allotment  of 
the  arable  lands  had  been  made,  and  there  had  been  no 
other  division.  The  Assembly  had  made  several  efforts  to 
enact  a  law  for  the  partition  of  estates  held  in  C(jnunon, 
but  had  not  succeeded  in  passing  an  act  acceptable  to  tiie 
governor. 

On  June  6,  1743,  the  proprietors  of  five-sevenths  of  the 
Saratoga  Patent  sent  a  petition  to  the  sheriff  of  Albany, 
asking  lor  a  partition,  as  provided  by  law,  by  a  jury  of 
nine  disinterested  and  substantial  freeholders.  The  peti- 
tion contained  a  brief  history  of  the  patent,  the  boundaries, 

'  Johannes  Schuyler  and  Cornells  Van  '^yck,  n.imed  in  ihe  second  pal* 
cnt,  were  still  living. 
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tlic  first  patentees,  the  first  division,  the  second  patent,  and 
the  then  proprietors.  It  was  signed  by  Dirck  Ten  Broeck  ' 
and  Gilijcrt  Livingston,'  each  holding  two-fourteenths; 
(/crrit  Van  Ilorne^  and  Margaret  Vetcli,*  each  one-twcnty- 
cighth  ;  Pliilip  J."  Schuyler  and  the  executors  of  John 
S(  luiylcr,  Jr.,'  each  one-fourteenth  ;  and  by  Margaret  Liv- 
ingston," three-fourteenths.  Cornelis  Van  Dyck  and  the 
heirs  (jf  Jan  Jansen  Dleeckcr  did  not  sign  the  jjaper. 

Xo  action  seems  to  have  been  take:?  on  this  petition, 
and  in  1750  John  R.  Bleecker  made  a  survey  for  the  own- 
ers, and  divided  tlie  tract  into  twenty-eiglit  lots,  extend- 
ing from  tlie  river  to  tiie  outer  bounds.  To  a  map  of  this 
survey  was  attached  a  contract  f(->r  a  division  of  the  prop- 
erty, executed  June  i,  1752,  and  recorded  in  July,  1763.' 
It  was  signed  by  John  Glen  for  the  heirs  of  Jan  Jansen 
lilcccker,  deceased  ;  Killian  de  Rider  for  the  heirs  of  Cor- 
nelis Van  Dyck,  deceased  ;  Cierardus  (iroesbeck  for  the 
heirs  of  Dirck  Wessels  Ten  IJroeck,  deceased  ;  and  John 
\  an  Rensselaer  for  the  heirs  of  Peter  Schuyler,  deceased. 
I  lie  shares  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Robert  Livingston  and 
Johannes  Schuyler  were  not  represented. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  the  province  not 
occupied  by  the  Indians  was  held  by  large  proprietors, 
either  as  individuals  or  in  companies,  to  whom  they  had 
been  granted  chielly  by  the  early  English  governors  before 
r  708.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  children  and  grandcliil- 


'  (Irandson  of  Dirck  Wessels  Ten  Broeck,  original  patentee 

'  Son  of  Kol)ert  Livingston. 

•''Grandson  of  Koltcit  Livingston. 

■*  Daughter  of  Robert  Livingston. 

^  Sons  of  Johannes  Schuyler. 

^'  Kldest  daughter  of  Peter  Schuyler. 

'  This  map,  by  some  unknown  means,  was  conveyed  to  Europe.  Only 
:\  few  years  since  it  was  found  at  a  paper-mill  at  Fort  Miller,  four  mile* 
tiom  the  land  covered  by  the  survey,  in  a  bale  of  foreign  r.ags.  It  was  in 
A  gno<|  Stale  «<f  prcscrvati<»n. 
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drcn  of  the  first  proprietors,  under  the  existing  laws,  to 
agree  upon  divisions,  and  the  Lcgistature  had  passed  en- 
abling acts  to  make  such  partitions  more  easy  and  effectual. 
Tiiis  had  been  done  repeatedly  by  the  Assembly,  whose 
bills  were  sometimes  passed  by  th.e  Council,  but  they  were 
vetoed  by  the  governor  or  crown.  A  law  for  the  **  easier 
partition  of  lands  "  was  enacted  in  1726,  to  which  Mr.  Col- 
den,  the  surveyor-general,  was  opposed.  Although  Gov- 
ernor Hurnet  approved  the  law,  and  solicited  its  approval 
by  the  crown  ;  and  although  his  successor,  Montgomerie, 
before  he  left  England,  memorialized  the  Lords  of  Trade 
in  its  favor,  Mr.  Colden's  reasons  against  it  prevailed,  and 
it  was  vetoed. 

In  1762,  a  bill  for  the  same  purpose,  and  containing 
similar  provisions,  passed  b(Uh  houses  oi  the  Legislature, 
and  was  approved  by  Mr.  Colden,  then  lieutenant-governor. 
He  did  it  with  a  sort  of  mental  reservation,  and  wrote  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  that  he  stood  alone  and  ct)uld  not  re- 
sist the  pressure.  The  law-officers  of  the  crown  did  not 
approve  the  law,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  reported 
against  it.  It  was  probably  under  tliis  law  that  the  final 
proceedings  were  taken  fur  a  division  of  the  Saratoga 
Patent. 

In  1768,  the  heirs  of  Margaret  Livingston  made  a  divi- 
sion of  her  portion  of  the  patent,  which  remained  the 
same  as  in  1743,  three-fourteenths.  Philip  Schuyler,  after- 
ward the  general,  now  came  in  for  an  additional  slice 
of  the  tract  ;  through  his  father  and  uncle  he  had  ac- 
quired a  seventh  part,  now  through  his  wife  he  gained 
possession  of  a  fifth  of  Peter  Schuyler's  original  seventh. 

General  Philip  Schuyler,  by  his  will,  dated  June  20,  1803, 
gave  to  his  grandson,  Philip,  son  of  John  Hradstreet  Schuy- 
ler, deceased,  that  portion  of  the  Saratoga  Patent  situate 
at  Schuylervillc,  on  which  were  nulls  and  factories  ;  to  his 
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son,  Philip  Jeremiah,  Lots  22,  2^^  and  44,  with  two  mill- 
scats  on  Batten  Kill  ;  to  his  son,  Rensselaer,  Lot  41  and 
fi)ur  other  farms  ;  and  the  residue  of  the  Saratoga  tract  to 
his  five  daughters,  or  their  heirs. 

Philip  Schuyler,  grandson  of  the  general,  improved  his 
princely  estate  by  the  erection  of  other  mills  and  factories, 
liut  his  affairs  became  embarrassed,  and  in  .a  monetary 
crisis  he  lost  the  whole. 

While  there  are  isolated  farms  in  possession  of  descend- 
ants of  the  first  patentees,  not  a  foot  c)f  the  soil  is  now 
owned  by  a  Schuyler,  although  some  of  Peter  Schuyler's 
descendants  through  the  female  line,  under  other  names, 
may  reside  on  homesteads  within  the  bounds  of  the  patent. 

Having  completed  the  narrative  of  the  Saratoga  Patent, 
as  it  relates  to  the  first  proprietors  and  their  descendants 
— imperfectly,  it  is  true — I  now  turn  to  its  general  history, 
wliich  may  contain  some  items  worthy  of  attention. 

About  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  and 
after  settlements  had  been  begun.  Governor  Dongan  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  patentees  to  occujiy  it,  tempora- 
rily at  least,  for  an  Indian  settlement.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  about  seven  hundred  t)f  the  Tive  Nations, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  Mohawks,  settled  in  Canada. 
They  were  the  proselytes  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  were 
termed  by  the  English  and  Dutch  the  "Praying  Indians." 
Their  withdrawal  from  the  province  had  weakened  the 
1  ive  Nations  as  a  barrier,  and  had  added  strength  to  the 
Canadians  ;  besides  this,  the  emigration,  which  still  con- 
tinued, diminished  the  trade  of  Albany  and  lessened  the 
profits  of  its  merchants.  It  was  desirable,  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  to  induce  those  self-expatriated  natives  to 
return,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  desertion  of  others  ;  they 
seemed  inclined  to  return  to  the  province,  provided  a  place 
» ould  be  assigned  them  where  ihcy  would  not  be  in  direct 
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contact  with  their  heathen  countrymen,  who  were  now 
much  addicted  to  the  use  of  rum,  and  when  drunk  offered 
them  many  insults  ;  they  also  made  it  a  condition,  tliat  in 
case  of  ihcir  return  they  should  have  the  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  by  priests  residing  among  them.  Don- 
gan,  himself  a  Catholic,  readily  consented  to  these  condi- 
tions ;  and  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people,  that  the 
citizens  of  Albany  petitioned  the  governor  to  make  an 
arrangement  to  settle  them  at  Saratoga,  where  they  would 
be  at  a  distance  from  their  unbaptized  brethren,  and  serve 
to  block  the  war-path  of  the  French. 

The  project  was  not  successful.  Instead  of  the  prose- 
lytes, some  French  refugees  settled  along  tlie  river  within 
the  limits  of  the  patent.  More  than  sixty  years  afterward, 
Licutc.iant-Governor  De  Lancey  revived  the  project,  and 
wrote  to  the  Indian  commissioners  on  the  subject.  They 
replied  that  *'  there  was  no  convenient  place  at  Saratoga 
for  a  castle,  although  the  widows  Schuyler  and  Ten 
Broeck  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their  lands." 

In  1689  ihcre  had  been -several  lamilies  living  on  the 
tract.  Jacob  Leisler  termed  them  papists,  who  had  set- 
tled there  for  some  bad  design,  still  preserving  their  re- 
lations with  Canada.  The  same  suspicion  had  found 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  Albanians,  and  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  times  (August  i,  1689),  war  having  been  de- 
clared between  England  and  France,  tliey  concluded  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  arrest  "those  Frenchmen  living  toward 
Stillwater  and  Saratoga."  La  Fleur,  Villeroy,  and  De  la 
Fortune  were  brought  to  Albany,  and  examined  by  the  mag- 
istrates on  the  charge  of  Jiolding  correspondence  with  Can- 
ada. La  Fleur  was  confined  in  the  "chamber  of  Arnout 
Cornelise,  until  witnesses  come  from  Sarachtoge,"  and  the 
others  "  to  stay  in  town  until  further  orders."  Anthony  Les- 
pinard,  a  resident  of  Albany,  was  also  arrested.     After  a 
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detention  of  four  days  they  gave  bonds  for  good  bc- 
liavior. 

Lespinard  had  resided  in  Albany  since  1674,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  bakery  business  "fur  both  Cliristians  and 
Indians."  In  1687,  he  and  Jean  Rosic,  another  French- 
man, were  sent  by  Governor  Dongan  as  bearers  of  de- 
spatches to  tlie  governor  of  Canada.  While  at  Montreal, 
Rosic  reported  that  Lespinard  was  ([uitc  intimate  with  the 
governor  and  other  officials,  being  an  old  a(  quaintancc, 
for  he  had  visited  Canada  before.  lie  had  been  in  Mon- 
treal in  the  previous  year  looking  after  a  son,  who  was  at 
a  Jesuit  school.  lie  was  deceased  before  1697,  when  his 
widow,  then  a  resident  of  New  York,  made  deeds  of  his 
property  at  Niskayuna,  which  he  had  contracted  to  sell 
to  Rosic  in  168S.  His  family  became  highly  respectable, 
and  his  memory  is  perpetuated  by  a  street  which  bears 
his  name. 

La  Fleur  was  a  soldier  at  P'ort  Trontenac  in  1684.  'J  wo 
years  afterward  he  was  in  charge  of  the  block-house 
which  La  Salle  had  built  at  Niagara,  whence  he  came, 
without  leave,  to  Albany,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
"Stillwater,  near  Saratoga."  Soon  afterward  hq  was  ar- 
rested for  having  contraband  goods  in  his  possession,  and 
fur  trafficking  in  them  with  the  Indians  ;  he  was  tried 
before  a  jury,  of  which  Lespinnrd  was  one,  and  convicted. 
His  goods,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
guilders  in  wampum,  nine  pairs  of  stockings,  and  eight 
deer-skins,  were  confiscated.  He  obtained  a  mitigation 
»»f  his  sentence  by  pleading  ignorance  of  the  laws. 

Villeroy,  alias  Pierre  de  Garmo,  escaped  from  Canada, 
leaving  some  debts  behind  him.  A  Montreal  merchant, 
writing  to  Major  Baxter,  commandant  of  Albany,  in  Au- 
g'lst,  1683,  said  :  **  I  learn  you  are  going  to  do  justice  to 
sonij  French  vagabonds,  among  them  one  Villeroy,  who 
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left  these  parts  considerably  in  debt."  Baxter  obliged 
him  to  make  a  deposit  of  money  sufficient  to  liquidate  his 
indebtedness  before  he  would  allow  him  to  become  a 
resident. 

These  persons,  arrested  on  suspicion  of  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  were  Protestants, 
and  earned  the  reputation  of  good  citizens.  They  signed 
the  famous  address  to  the  king,  in  1701,  for  the  promotion 
of  which  Nicholas  Bayard  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
treason. 

In  September,  1689,  a  message  was  brought  to  the  Al- 
bany convention,  that  three  persons  at  Bartol  Vrooman's 
house  at  Saratoga  had  been  killed  by  French  Indians. 
Lieutenant  Jochcm  Staats  and  ten  soldiers  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  place,  witii  orders  to  build  a  fort 
around  Wooman's  house,  and  occupy  it  until  relieved. 
Staats  was  directed  to  employ  some  Schaghticoke  In- 
dians as  scouts,  and  thus  protect  the  infant  settlement  from 
further  harm.  Tiie  fort,  as  it  was  called,  was  erected,  but 
Leisler  thmight  it  was  a  trap,  in  which  his  friend  Staats 
and  his  men  would  be  caught  and  sacrificed.  When  Gen- 
eral Winthrop  was  on  his  march,  in  August,  1690,  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  he  spent  a  night  at  Saratoga,  where 
was  a  "block-house  occupied  by  some  Dutch  soldiers." 
There  Dirck  Wessels,  recorder,  and  a  "  volunteer  com- 
pany of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Albany  "  joined  him. 

In  1691,  Major  Peter  Schuyler,  on  his  wa>  "to  strike  a 
blow"  in  Canada,  encamped  his  little  army  around  the 
block-house  of  Saratoga,  and  was  detained  some  time  by 
"  foul  weather."  The  fort  and  farms  were  subsequently 
deserted,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Albany  and 
the  great  expense  in  keeping  up  the  communications. 

In  1698,  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Romer,  the 
engineer,  reported  to  Lord  Bellomont  that  Saratoga  was 
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an  important  frontier  post,  which  he  was  unable  to  reach 
on  account  of  high  water,  but  that  he  had  learned  that  the 
farms,  seven  in  number,  and  the  fort,  built  in  Leisler's 
times,  were  entirely  ruined  in  the  late  war.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  because  the  French  claimed  the  country  west 
of  the  iludson,  the  settlers  had  not  returned.  He  recom- 
mended the  building  of  a  small  fort  of  palisades,  with  a 
stone  tower  in  the  centre,  "to  maintain  possession,  and  to 
encourage  the  farmers  to  rebuild  their  houses." 

Nothing  was  done  by  Hellomont,  and  after  his  death 
Lord  Cornbury,  who  visited  the  locality,  proposed  to  build 
a  "stockaded  fort,  and  occupy  it  with  an  officer  and  thirty 
men."  He  thouglit  that  such  a  fort,  in  connection  with 
those  at  Albany,  Schenectady,  Canastagione  (Niskayuna), 
and  Half  Moon  would  effectually  secure  the  frontiers.  In 
the  next  year,  1703,  he  reported  to  the  L(jrds  of  Trade, 
that  the  old  frontier  forts  were  repaired,  a  new  one  built, 
and  another  soon  to  be  erected  at  Saratoga.  "  There  are 
but  a  few  families  there,"  he  added,  "but  they  will  desert 
unless  protected  ;  besides,  a  fort  will  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Indians." 

In  1704,  Mr.  Congreve,  an  English  agent,  reported  that 
the  frontier  forts,  including  that  at  Saratoga,  were  not  in 
order,  but  it  was  proposed  to  repair  them,  adding,  "  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  no  men  will  be  raised  to  man  them 
as  usual."  Through  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  to  the  great 
carrying-place  (Fort  Edward),  Nicholson  and  Schuyler  led 
their  army  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  in  1709;  by  the 
same  route  the  army  marched  in  1711.  Saratoga  was  then 
a  depot  for  supplies.  We  learn  little  of  Saratoga  for  the 
next  eleven  years,  until  Philip  Livingston,  in  1722,  pre- 
sented a  bill  for  materials  used  in  rebuilding  the  fort. 
Meantime  some  Schaghticoke  Indians  had  made  a  small 
bcttloment  near  the  old  fort,  but  on  hearing  that  llic  French 
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were  about  to  attack  them,  they  anticipated  the  blow, 
abandoned  their  village,  fled  to  Canada,  and  made  their 
submission  to  the  enemy. 

The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  governor  of  Canada, 
commenced  the  erection  of  Fort  St.  Frederick  on  Crown 
Point,  Lake  Champlain,  in  1731,  by  advice  of  the  Frencli 
Government,  which  had  not  renounced  its  claims  to  the 
country  first  discovered  by  Champlain.  The  possession 
of  this  place  gave  the  French  much  advantage  in  time  of 
war.  Had  the  authorities  of  New  York  been  alive  to  its 
importance,  they  would  have  made  some  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  old  enemy  locating  so  near  their  borders,  and  on 
ground  belonging  to  their  allies,  the  Five  Nations  ;  but 
New  York  was  without  a  governcjr,  and  Rip  Van  Dam, 
the  president,  could  do  no  more  than  make  a  feeble  pro- 
test. Colonel  Cosby,  the  succeeding  governor,  was  too 
much  occupied  in  acquiring  a  fortune,  by  means  lawful 
and  unlawful,  to  give  serious  attention  to  public  affairs, 
and  the  French  were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  to 
complete  their  fortifications.  Fort  St.  Frederick  gave 
tliem  a  new  base  of  operations,  whence  their  scalping 
parties,  with  comparative  ease,  could  annoy  the  frontiers 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  peace  made  at  Utrecht 
would  continue  forever,  and  at  last  it  began  to  penetrate 
the  minds  of  the  English  authorities  that  something 
should  be  done  for  *hc  protection  of  the  border  settlers. 
The  fort  at  Saratoga,  rebuilt  in  1722,  had  been  allowed  to 
decay  and  go  to  ruin  ;  it  became  apparent  that  a  new 
one  of  larger  proportions  should  be  erected,  substantial 
enough  to  resist  any  ordinary  attack,  and  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  people  as  a  place  of  refuge.  It  was 
the  only  place  of  any  importance  between  Crown  Point 
and  Albany;  the  population  had  largely  increased  during 
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the  years  of  peace,  and  the  business  interests  were  impor- 
tant. The  Legislature  of  1739  was  induced  to  make  a  lib- 
eral appropriation-;  the  fort  was  rebuilt,  and  occupied  by 
a  garrison.  It  was  none  too  soon.  The  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession  began  in  Europe  in  1740,  involving  the 
English  and  the  French,  whose  colonies  could  not  escape 
its  consequences. 

In  March,  1744,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  by  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  for  the  capture  of  Fort  vSt.  Frederick. 
Troops  were  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  began  their 
march,  but,  as  in  1690,  1709,  and  171 1,  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  before  reaching  the  enemy.  The  fort  at  Sara- 
toga was  now  an  object  of  solicitude,  and  the  Assembly 
asked  Governor  Clinton  to  strengthen  its  garrison  by  a 
detachment  of  troops.  Clinton  promised,  but  did  not 
fulfill  ;  he  excused  his  neglect  by  alleging  that  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  the  consent  01  the  militia  to  occupy 
that  position.  Before  November,  1745,  the  fort  was  va- 
cated by  the  few  me  1  wiio  had  garrisoned  it,  because, 
as  Clinton  said,  it  was  untenable,  for  there  was  no  oven 
or  well  within  the  walls,  the  block-houses  were  without 
ll(jors,  the  roofs  were  decayed,  and  there  was  no  place  to 
keep  the  powder  dry.  It  seems  incredible  that  no  efforts 
were  made  to  repair  the  fort  and  make  it  defensible ; 
the  people  must  have  been  infatuated  to  remain  on  their 
farms,  in  isolated  dwellings,  with  an  enemy  ever  on  the 
nlcrt  for  mischief  only  two  days'  march  from  their  doors. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  government  had  failed  in  its 
duty,  ordinary  precaution  should  have  prompted  them  to 
have  repaired  the  fort  and  block-houses  as  a  refuge  for 
themselves  and  families.  They  trusted  to  Providence,  and 
slept  as  securely  as  though  the  enemy  were  beyond  the  sea  ; 
they  had  a  rude  awakening. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  November  28,  1745, 
Vou  IL— 8 
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the  settlers  were  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  war-whoop  of 
five  hundred  French  and  Indians.  I  will  let  the  adjutant 
of  the  army  tell  the  story  of  the  expedition.  His  report, 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  is  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
General  Schuyler,  and  has  never  been  published.  It  is  an 
oflicial  document,  and  was  doid)tless  preserved  among  the 
archives  until  the  conquest  of  Canada,  when  it  fell  into 
the  possession  of  General  Schuyler,  as  one  interested  in 
the  property  destroyed,  and  as  the  nephew  and  heir  of  a 
brave  man  among  the  killed  on  that  occasion.  The  au- 
thor's name  is  not  known  : 

M.  de  Heauharnois,  governor  of  Canada,  organized  an 
expedition  against  the  settlements  on  tlie  Connecticut 
River,  consisting  of  about  ,^00  miltia  and  200  Indian  prose- 
lytes of  different  nations,  of  whom  the  Inxpiois  were  the 
more  numerous.  M.  Marin  was  put  in  command.  lie  left 
Montreal  on  November  4,  1745,  to  join  his  troops  in  camp 
near  Fort  Chambly.  At  Ash  Island,  the  general  rendez- 
vous, he  informed  his  Indians  of  their  destination — through 
Otter  River  to  the  Co!inecticut.  To  this  they  subsequently 
objected,  on  account  of  the  difiicult  navigation  of  the  river 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  suggested  Saratoga  as 
more  accessible,  and  less  likely  to  be  prepared  for  an  at- 
tack, than  the  villages  on  tlic  Connecticut.  After  consult- 
ing with  his  officers,  Marin  gracefully  consented  to  the 
change. 

The  army  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Frederick  on  the  13th,  where 
the  final  preparations  were  made  for  the  iiiar(  h  on  Sara- 
toga. They  started  on  the  20th,  and  landed  in  the  evening 
at  a  point  about  four  miles  below  Ticonderoga,  where  they 
spent  the  night.  The  next  day  they  left  the  canoes  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  from  the  fort,  and  plunged  into 
the  woods.  Owing  to  the  fault  of  the  guides,  they  crossed 
and   rccrossed  the   outlet  of   Lake  St.   Sacrament  (Lake 
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George)  seven  times  before  discovering  the  trail  they 
were  to  follow.  Their  route  was  east  of  the  lake.  On 
account  of  the  hills,  ravines,  and  mountain  streams  their 
march  was  toilsome  and  dangerous.  They  approached  the 
Hudson  on  the  27th  near  the  great  carrying-place  (Fort 
lulward),  where  John  Henry  Lydius,  a  son  of  Dominic 
l.ydius,  of  Albany,  had  a  farm,  and  a  house  of  larger  pro- 
portions than  usual  for  the  time.'  It  was  important  for 
the  success  of  the  raid  tiiat  the  Saratogans  should  have 
no  intimation  of  their  presence  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
unless  the  inmates  of  Lydius'  house  could  be  secured  they 
would  give  the  alarm.  An  ofTer  was  made  by  an  Indian, 
to  approach  the  house  without  amis  as  a  friend,  and  thus 
<  apture  the  inmates  before  the  army  left  the  woods,  where 
they  were  as  yet  concealed.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
fully and  easily  accomplished,  f(jr  there  were  oidy  .a  hired 
man  and  a  b(^y  at  home,  Lydius  and  his  family  having 
retired  to  Albany  ior  the  winter.  The  Indians  captured 
three  men  in  a  house  near  by,  who,  with  two  Schaghticokc 
Indians  taken  the  day  before,  and  I.ydius'  hired  man  and 
boy,  wore  bound  and  confined  in  a  room  of  the  house,  a 
guard  of  twenty  men  being  placed  over  them.  After  these 
arrangements,  the  army  took  up  its  line  of  march  down 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  having  first  received  general  ab- 
solution from  the  priest,  who  remained  with  the  guard 
and  the  prisoners.  The  journalist  will  tell  the  remainder 
of  the  story  : 

**  M.   Marin  embarked  in  a  canoe  with  several  olTiccrs 
and  Indians  (at  Lydius'  house).     M.  do  St.  Pierre  was  in 


'  Lydius  abjured  Prolcstanlism  for  tlic  sake  of  a  Catholic  wife,  a  resident 
•>f  Canada  ;  but  he  refuse<l  to  conform  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  relijjion. 
He  had  a  considerable  influence  with  the  Indians,  and  for  a  while  was  the 
.igent  of  Massachusetts  among  them.  He  was  not  fully  trusted  either  by 
the  Lnglisli  or  the  French. 
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command  of  those  marching  by  land.  On  the  way  the 
Indians  captured  six  or  seven  men  in  a  house  on  our  (tlic 
west)  side  of  tiie  river.  Tiiey  were  sent  to  keep  ct^mpaiiy 
witli  the  other  captives  at  LycHus'.  Two  leagues  from 
Saratoga  we  met  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  with  a  team 
were  carrying  some  sacks  of  thnir.  M.  de  la  Colombiere, 
with  the  Indians,  stepped  forward  to  stop  them,  and  took 
hold  of  the  woman,  who  made  some  resistance.  The  In- 
dians thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  her,  and  finally  she  and  her  husband  were  given 
to  Atagaronche,  who  undertook  to  take  them  both  back 
to  join  the  other  captives.  M.  de  la  Ct)lombiere  for  the 
time  contented  himself  with  one  of  the  horses,  which  he 
mounted,  and  travelled  with  more  ease.  Thus  far  not  a 
single  person  had  escaj)ed  us.  As  the  woman  lelt  us,  she 
said:  '  Vou  are  going  to  Saratoga,  but  you  will  find  in 
the  f(Mt  two  hinidred  men,  wh(i  are  awaiting  you  with 
resolution.'  This  induced  M.  Marin  to  wish  all  the 
Frenc  h  to  keep  near  him,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  get 
possession  of  the  fort,  if  what  this  woman  said  should 
prove  true.  'I'he  two  Schagliticokes  whom  we  had  cap- 
tured told  us  tliat  there  was  no  one  in  the  fort. 

"  M.  Marin,  wiio  had  descended  the  river  in  a  canoe, 
in  ortler  to  become  accpiainted  with  it,  so  that  he  might 
find  a  place  for  his  whole  command  to  cross,  gave  us  a 
rendezvous  at  a  certain  j)oint,  but,  as  we  did  not  know  the 
place,  we  wandered  so  far  that  we  had  gn^at  trouble  in 
finding  one  another  again,  and  shot. Id  not  have  succeeded 
liad  it  not  been  for  Ueauvais,  wIh^  made  great  exertions  to 
bring  us  together.  Night  had  overtaken  us.  However, 
we  reached  the  place  where  M.  Marin  had  arranged  to  be 
with  M.  dc  St.  Pierre  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  had 
with  him  the  Ilurons  and  the  Iroquois,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  officers  and  French.  M.  St.  Luc  de  la  Corne, 
who  was  there,  took  several  persons  over,  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  crossed  with  him,  I  gave  all  my  attention  to  the  work 
of  assisting  every  one  to  cross.  It  was  done  very  quietly. 
Happily  wc  found  ourselves  near  an  island  and  a  water- 
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lall,  whose  sound  mingled  with  tlie  noise  wc  made  in 
crossing  the  river.  The  Nipissings  and  Abenakis  fol- 
lowed the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  under  the  lead  of 
Messrs.  dc  Comtemanche  and  Niverville,  with  a  few 
French  volunteers. 

*'  November  28th.  It  was  about  midnight  when  we  all  re- 
joined the  commandant,  and  we  awaited  the  order  for  de- 
parture, which  was  to  be  given  between  two  and  tincc 
o'clock.  The  night  was  extraordinarily  cold,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  little  fire,  which  the  bed  of  a  creek  sheltered 
by  two  hillocks  enabled  us  t(3  make,  some  would  have  run 
llie  risk  of  freezing  their  feet,  as  we  all  had  wet  feet.  We 
dried  ourselves,  however,  and  awaited  comfortably  enough 
the  order  to  march.  At  two  o'clock,  Hcauvais,  who  for  his 
( onduct  and  capacity  merited  tlie  esteem  of  good  people, 
made  a  reconnoissance.  On  his  return  wc  began  to  move 
fjuietly,  and  in  good  order,  with  all  the  oflicers  at  their 
posts.  Wc  marched  through  the  woods  about  a  league, 
;dong  a  very  good  road,  an<l  then  came  to  the  iiouscs. 
When  wc  reached  the  first  one,  M.  Marin  ordered  me  to 
detail  four  Frenchn>en  and  ten  Indians  t(j  go  and  invest  it, 
but  did  not  permit  them  to  attack  it  until  daybreak,  which 
was  the  time  when  we  were  all  to  makc^  the  attack  together. 
We  had  not  gone  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  league,  when 
ihey  fired  a  gun  and  uttered  their  death-yells,  rushing  to 
the  assault.  The  Abenakis,  who  until  then  had  awaited 
lliC  signal,  took  upon  themselves  to  make  the  attack,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  not  possible  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol. However,  we  went  on  to  tlie  edge  of  the  wood  in 
good  order. 

*'  M.  de  Beauvais  having  told  M.  Marin  that  we  were 
discovered,  he  directed  us  to  follow  him.  We  passed  .a 
very  rapid  river,'  for  which  we  were  not  prepared,  and 
came  to  a  saw-mill,  which  two  men  (a  negro  and  a  Dutch- 
man) were  running,  and  in  which  there  was  a  large  fire. 
M.  de  St.  Ours  and  M.  Marin's  son  were  disputing  the 
possession  of  the  negro  with  an  Indian,  although  another 

'  Fish  Creek. 
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liulijin  said  lliat  it  was  Marin  who  iiad  captured  liiin. 
I  lis  father,  with  wiiom  I  was,  told  him  this  was  not  the 
time  to  dispute  about  prisoners,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  j;o  on  and  take  others.  A  large  party  attacked  a  black- 
smith's liouse  on  this  side  of  the  river,  when  a  native  un- 
fortunately killed  a  child  twelve  or  foijrteen  years  old. 
It  was  doubtless  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  llie  fear  of 
the  river  that  separated  us. 

** Coming  out  of  the  mill,  we  went  t(j  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Philip  Schuyler,  a  brave  man,  who  v.ould  not  have 
been  seriously  incommoded,  if  he  had  only  had  a  dozen 
men  as  valiant  as  himself.  M.  Heauvais,  who  knew  and 
liked  him,  entered  the  house  fust,  and,  giving  his  name, 
asked  him  to  give  himself  up,  saying  tiiat  no  harm  would 
would  be  done  him.  The  (Uher  replied  that  he  was  a  dog, 
and  he  would  kill  him.  In  fact,  he  fired  his  gun.  JJeauvais 
repeated  the  recpiest  to  surrender,  to  which  I'idlip  rc^plied 
by  several  siiois.  I'inally  Heauvais,  being  exposed  to  his 
fire,  shot  and  killed  him.  We  immediately  entered,  and 
all  was  (piickly  pillaged.  This  house  was(»f  bri(  k,  pierced 
with  lo(jp-holes  to  tlic  ground  floor.  The  Indians  had 
told  us  that  it  was  a  sort  of  guard-house  where  there  were 
soldiers.  In  fact,  I  found  there  twenty-five  p<uinds  or 
more  of  ])owder,  but  no  soldiers.  We  made  some  servants 
prisoners,  and  it  was  said  that  some  j)e  .»i)le  were  burned 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellar. 

"Webuinedno  more  houses  before  reaching  the  foit, 
as  this  was  the  last.  Wc  had  caj)tured  everybody,  and 
had  no  longer  any  cause  to  fear  lest  any  one  shoidd  go 
and  warn  the  fort  of  our  approach.  It  was  at  (pdie  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  houses  where  wc  had  been. 
We  found  no  one  in  it.  Wc  admired  its  construction.  It 
was  regularly  built,  and  some  thought  one  hundred  men 
would  have  been  able  to  defend  it  against  five  hundred. 
I  asked  M.  Marin  if  he  wished  to  place  a  detachment 
there  ?  He  replied  that  he  was  going  to  set  fire  to  it,  and 
then  told  mc  I  might  go  and  do  my  best.  This  permis- 
sion  gave  several  of   us  the  pleasure  of  taking  s(jme  pris- 
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oiicrs,  and  it  did  not  tai<e  us  long  to  gci  possession  of 
all  the  houses  below  tlie  fort,  brcai<ing  in  the  doors  and 
windows  in  order  to  get  at  the  people  inside.  However, 
every  one  surrendered  very  peaceably.  We  had  never 
counted  on  the  facility  with  which  all  the  houses  were 
taken  and  the  pillage  accomplished.  We  set  fire  to  cvery- 
tliinggood  and  useful  ;  for  instance,  more  ti»an  ten  thou- 
sand planks  and  joists,  four  fine  mills,  and  all  the  barns 
and  stables,  some  of  whi(  h  were  filled  with  animals.  The 
l>eople  who  were  in  the  fields  were  in  great  pait  killed  by 
I'rencli  and  Indians.  In  short,  according  to  o;;r  estima- 
tion, the  Dutch  will  not  repair  the  damage  we  caused  short 
of  two  hundred  marks.  The  l)arns  were  full  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  other  grain.  The  numlxu*  of  prisoners 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  abtnit  <i  dozen 
were  killed  and  burned  in  the  houses.  Our  achievement 
would  have  been  nuich  more  widely  known  and  glorious, 
if  all  the  merchants  <>>f  Saratoga  had  not  left  their  country- 
houses,  and  gone  to  spend  the  winter  at  Albany  ;  and,  I 
may  add,  had  we  met  with  more  resistance. 

"Our  expedition  ended  at  eight  o'clock,  when  M.  Marin 
issued  orders  for  all  to  commence  the  retreat.  That  night 
we  made  our  camp  at  Ten  Acres  in  the  Woods.  The  In- 
dians, by  consent  of  M.  Marin,  slept  at  the  house  of  Ly- 
dius,  and  joined  us  early  in  the  morning  of  November  29th. 
We  reached  Fort  St.  Frederick  December  ^6^  and  Mon- 
treal December  7th.*' 

Governor  Clinton,  of  Xcvr  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  November  30,  1745,  O.  S.,  said  :  "I  received  an 
account  on  the  19111  inst.,  by  express  from  Albany,  that  a 
party  of  French  and  their  Indians  had  cut  off  a  settlement 
in  this  province  called  Saratogue,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Albany,  and  that  about  twenty  houses,  with  a  fort  (which 
the  public  would  not  repair),  were  burned  to  ashes,  thirty 
persons  killed  and  scalped,  and  about  sixty  taken  prison- 
ers." 
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Tlie  controversy  relating  to  tliis  disaster  bctwecii  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  and  bis  Assembly  was  long  and  bitter.  The 
governor  threw  tl»c  resnonsibility  upon  the  Assembly,  be- 
cause they  had  made  no  appropriations  for  the  repair  of 
the  fort.  The  Assembly  accused  the  governor  of  incom- 
petence and  dereliction  of  duty,  for  withdrawing  the  gar- 
rison instead  of  re-enforcing  it.  As  described  in  his  re- 
port by  tiie  I'rench  ofTicer,  the  fort  was  not  untenable. 
In  October  of  the  previous  year,  the  chief  of  the  Canadian 
j^rosclytes  made  a  careful  examination  of  it,  and  reported 
that  it  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  fort  at  La  Prairie, 
with  a  building  in  each  bastion  to  accommodate  the  in- 
liabitants  in  times  of  danger.  A  large  garris(jn  could  have 
been  furnished  from  the  forces  tlien  in  and  around  Albany, 
who  themselves  could  have  made  all  needed  repairs  from 
the  abundance  of  materials  near  at  hand.  (lovernor 
Clinton  was  without  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  this  impor- 
tant post.  lie  was  at  variance  with  the  Assembly,  and 
was  controlled  by  a  man  as  opinionated  and  iieadstrong 
as  himself  ;  if  they  could  not  liave  their  own  way,  they 
leaned  back  in  the  harness,  and  would  do  nothing.  How- 
ever, Clinton  was  not  alone  to  blame.  The  Assembly  was 
inider  the  leadership  of  a  man  of  a  strong  will  and  a  bit- 
ter enemy  of  the  g<jvernor.  Under  his  manipulation  the 
House  was  factious  and  unreasonable. 

Governor  Clinton  was  not  slow  to  see  his  error,  and, 
calling  his  Council  together  for  advicj,  ordered  the  fort  to 
be  rebuilt  without  delny.  At  a  session  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  following  December,  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  expenses.  The  Assembly  responded  by  a  grant 
of  ;^i5o.  Before  June,  1746,  the  new  fort  was  built,  and 
occupied  by  a  garrison.  It  was  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson,  just  south  of  Batten  Kill,  and  named  Fort 
Clinton.     It  had   an  unfortunate   history.     Situated  as  it 
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was  on  the  extreme  frontier,  witli  the  well-appointed  Fort 
St.  Frederick  in  such  close  proximity,  it  should  have  been 
strongly  built,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  accommo- 
date a  hirgc  number  of  men.  On  the  other  liand,  it  was  a 
small  structure  of  wood,  and  not  well  built  at  that.  Lying 
near  the  enemy,  it  was  subj<:ct  to  the  frequent  visits  of 
scalping  parties,  who  so  harassed  the  soldiers  in  garrison 
that  they  feared  to  appear  outside  the  walls.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  stores  were  insufficient,  and  that  the  men  suffered 
from  want  of  provisions  and  medicines. 

M.  St.  Luc  de  la  Cornc,  one  of  M.  ^L'lrin's  officers,  and 
a  fearless  partisan,  led  a  party  of  over  two  hundred  French 
and  Indians  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and,  watching  his 
opportunity,  killed  over  thirty  of  the  garrison  and  took 
forty  prisoners.  Only  a  short  time  before,  a  small  scalping 
party  killed  four  and  took  four  prisoners  at  the  very  gates. 
Captain  Livingston,  who  was  commandant  from  November, 
1746,  to  March,  1747,  said  in  one  of  his  intercepted  letters, 
that  the  fort  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  and  in  want 
of  everything,  with  only  one  hundred  men  fit  for  duty. 

Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  New  Jersey,  was  stationed 
there  with  his  regiment  in  the  early  fall  of  1747,  but  for 
want  of  rations  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Assembly 
then  urged  Governor  Clinton  to  send  supplies  from  Al- 
bany, and  garrison  it  with  the  men  who  had  been  raised 
to  capture  Crown  Point.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but  di- 
rected Colonel  Roberts,  commandant  at  Albany,  to  make 
an  examination  ;  and  if  he  did  not  not  think  it  defensible, 
to  remove  the  cannon  and  stores,  and  then  burn  it.  The 
fort  was  burned.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  a 
French  scouting  party  to  find  it  "no  more."  Happily, 
the  belligerents  of  Europe  were  becoming  exhausted,  and 
made  peace  in  the  following  year. 

During   the   few   years  of   peace  which    followed,  the 
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French  pursued  their  old  policy  of  grasping  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  and  continued  their  aggressions  on 
the  English  settlements,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  stipulations. 
Tlieir  Indians,  ofTicercd  by  Frenchmen  in  Indian  costume, 
continued  their  raids  on  the  Fnglish  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
northeastern  Maine.  They  erected  forts  on  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries  in  territory  belonging  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  assaulted  an  English  trading-jDost,  making 
prisoners  of  its  occupants.  They  strengthened  the  works 
of  Forts  Ski.  Frederick  and  Niagara,  and  continued  tiieir 
intrigues  with  the  Five  Nations.  England  at  last  learned 
the  value  of  her  North  American  possessions,  and  saw 
that  unless  cfTectual  resistance  were  offered  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  French,  *!cr  poss'^ssions  would  be  confined 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  aloni.  the  ocean.  Without 
declaring  war,  the  English  orderec  their  navy  to  make 
reprisals  by  seizing  all  the  French  ^hips  met  on  the  seas. 
They  sent  a  tleet  to  intercept  and  capture  a  French  fleet 
bearing  stores  and  re-enfc^rcementa  to  Canada,  and  sent  out 
I  General  liraddock,  with  a  few  regiments  of  regulars,  with 
instructions  to  arrange  with  the  colonies  for  the  capture 
of  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio  and  Forts  Niagara  and 
St.  Frederick.  To  General  William  Ji^hnson  was  assigned 
the  task  of  taking  Fort  St.  P'rederick,  or  Crown  Point. 
Troops  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  formed  a 
part  of  his  army.  Colonel  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,  pre- 
ceded the  general  on  the  march,  and  at  the  great  carry- 
ing-place had  nearly  completed  a  fort,  afterward  named 
Fort  Edward  by  Johnson,  before  his  general's  arrival.  At  a 
council  of  war  it  was  decided  to  march  on  Crown  Point  by 
way  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  and  Johnson  moved  his  army 
to  the  liead  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  where  a  few 
days  after  he  won  his  title  and  some  renown  by  the  defeat 
of  Diesknu,  the  French  general. 
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Fort  Clinton,  burr.cd  in  1747,  had  ncU  been  rebuilt. 
After  the  erection  of  Fort  Edward,  a  fort  at  Saratoga  was 
of  little  consequence.  It  was  no  longer  the  extrc.nc 
frontier  position,  and  henceforth  became  a  depot  for  sup- 
plies. 

In  1756,  war  had  been  declared,  and  an  English  general 
liad  been  put  in  charge  of  the  army  to  capture  Crown 
Point,  and  fnjm  thence  march  against  Montreal.  Hut 
General  Winslow,  aft^r  assembling  an  army  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  decided  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  ac- 
complish the  task,  and  the  effort  f(;r  that  year  was  laid 
aside.  Winslow  probably  built  the  fort  known  by  his  name 
at  Stillwater,  opposite  the  mouth  of  tlic  Hoosac  River. 

In  1757,  the  incompetence  and  cowardice  of  the  English 
general,  Webb,  who  was  at  P'ort  Edward  with  four  thou- 
sand men,  occasioned  the  surrender  to  the  French  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  built  by  Sir  William  Jcjhnson  after  the 
defeat  of  Dieskau,  in  1755. 

In  1758,  General  Abercromby,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  marched  througli  Saratoga  to  Lake  George,  whence 
he  proceeded  down  the  lake  in  boats  to  its  outlet,  and 
thence  through  the  woods  to  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  Montcalm  with  much  slaughter.  lie  retreat- 
ed precipitately,  and  hardly  stayed  his  flight  until  he 
reached  the  fort  at  Albany. 

In  the  next  year,  1759,  General  Amherst  occupied  Ti- 
conderoga and  Crown  Point  without  resistance,  the 
French  retiring  as  he  approached.  The  cautious  Amherst 
proceeded  no  farther.  He  had  engaged  to  meet  General 
Wolfe  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  but  sent  messengers  in- 
stead to  tell  him  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. The  year  following  he  marched  to  Oswego,  and 
thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  while  Colonel 
Haviland  went  down  Lake  Champlain,  driving  the  enemy 
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from  tlicir  forts,  and  arrived  opposite  Montreal  sliortly 
before  liis  general.  The  French  governor  capitulated,  and 
surrendered  all  Canada  to  the  English.  Thenceforth,  for 
fifteen  years  or  nior(%  Saratoga  enjoyed  immunity  from 
scalping  parties  and  the  marc  h  of  armies. 

These  Frencli  and  Indian  wars  taught  the  English  colo- 
nies some  useful  lessrjns.  They  learned  that  tlio  British 
generals  were  many  of  tiiem  ignorant  of  tlicir  piofcssion, 
and  incompetent  to  a<  complish  results ;  the  inferior 
ofliccrs  proud  and  supercilious  ;  the  rank  and  fde  no  more 
courageous  tiian  themselves,  though  better  disc  iplined  and 
better  uniformed,  "hey  learned  to  be  self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent. They  learned  too  the  absolute  necessity  of 
noting  together  and  in  harmony.  When  the  time  was  ripe, 
they  pronounced  for  freedom,  with  entire  confidence  of 
idtimate  success. 

In  1775,  trooj-)s  were  again  on  the  march  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  and  for  seven  years  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Hudson  was  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Green  Mountain 
Hovs,  under  Ethan  Allen,  obtained  possession  of  I'^orts  'J'i- 
conJcroga  and  Crown  Point  before  (general  Philip  S(  huy- 
Icr  was  placed  in  command  of  the  northern  department, 
and  lie  made  them  the  base  of  his  operations  for  the  cam- 
paign. There  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  com- 
posed of  militia  and  volunteers,  under  CJeneral  Mont- 
gomery, second  in  command,  were  assembled,  with  Albany 
as  headquarters.  Montgomery  pushed  his  way  to  Ouebec, 
laid  siege  to  that  important  fortress,  and  fell  in  an  assault 
on  its  walls.  The  next  year  his  army  was  pushed  slowly 
back  to  Ticondcroga.  In  1777,  Burgoyne,  the  new  British 
general,  captured  the  latter  place,  and  resumed  his  march 
on  Albany.  His  progress  was  slow,  although  for  several 
weeks  he  encountered  no  effectual  resistance.  The  route 
of  Genera'  Schuyler's  retreating  army,  and  of  its  pursuer, 
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from  Fort  Edward,  was  tlic  same  as  that  trodden  by  hostile 
feet  for  an  hundred  years. 

liurgoyne's  army  crossed    the    Hudson    River  not    far 
from  the  spot  wliere  M.  Marni  and  his  party  crossed  in 
1745.  ji'st  above  Batten  Kill,  and  encamped  on  the  hills 
of  Saratoga  just  north  of  Fish  Creek.     He  occupied  the 
sununcr  residence  of  General  Schuyler,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek,  as  his  liejuiquartcrs.     When  all  the  army  had 
reached   the   western   bank,  the   bridge  of  boats  was  de- 
stroyed,  and    the    advance   was  begun.     At  night  an  en- 
campment was  made  at  Doove  Gat.     The  next  day,  Bur- 
goyne,  at  the  head  of  several  regiments,  led  his  army  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  search  of    the   rebels,   whose    drums 
calling  the    men  to  arms  he  had   heard  in  the  morning. 
He  was  slow  in  his  search,  as  though  in  no  great  liaste  to 
find  them.     The  next  day  he  made  a  further  advance  of  a 
few  miles,  and  found  the  rebels.    They  stopped  his  further 
progress,  after  a  severe  battle  on  September  19th.     The 
battle  was  not  decisive,  and  on  October  7th  anotlier  was 
fought,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated,  and  forced  to 
retreat.     They  halted  at  their  old  catujung-groiind  nc^rth 
of  Fisli  Creek,  and  Burgoyne  spent  the  night  in  the  house 
where  he  had  established  his  headquarters  on  his  advr.nce. 
lie  was  now  within  the  toils  of  the  rebels,  and  unable  to 
make  his  escape.     After  a  few  days*  hesitation,  he  sent  an 
officer  to  General   Gates  to  open    negotiations   for   sur- 
render.    The  treaty  was  signed  on  October  i6th,  and  the 
next  day  the  English  army  piled  their  arms  on  the  mead- 
ow north  of  Fish  Creek   and  west  of  the  Hudson    River, 
and  as  prisoners  of  war  began  tlieir  march  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  first  encampment  of  the  British  army  after  crossing 
the  Hudson,  and  their  last  encampment  on  their  retreat, 
where  they  "  piled  their  arms,"  were  on  that  portion  of  the 
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Saratoga  Patent  allotted  to  Robert  Livingston  in  the  divi- 
sion made  by  the  seven  partners  in  16.S5.  The  general's 
headquarters  were  on  Lot  No.  4,  assigned  to  Johannes 
Wendell.  Their  second  camp,  at  Doovc  Gat,  wr.s  on  Lot 
3,  drawn  by  Dirck  Wesscls.  The  battles  of  September 
19th  and  October  7th  were  fcjiight  on  Lot  2,  whic  h  Jan 
Janscn  Bleccker  obtained.  The  fortified  camp  of  General 
Schuyler  at  Stillwater,  whence  General  Gates  marchefl  to 
the  battle-fields,  was  on  Lot  No.  i,  beginning  on  the  kill, 
"where  wc  slept  that  winter's  night,"  which  had  been 
drawn  for  Peter  Schuyler. 

The  decisive  battle  of  the  American  Revolution,  one  of 
the  few  decisive  battles  of  history,  was  fought  on  the  Sara- 
toga Patent. 

I  cannot  leave  Saratoga  without  an  cfTort  to  contribute 
something  for  the  true  location  of  the  forts  on  that  historic 
ground.  There  is  some  confusion  on  this  point,  even 
among  t*ie  residents  of  the  locality.  Although  the  whole 
tract  covered  by  the  patent  was  known  as  Saratoga,  the 
name  was  more  especially  applied  to  the  locality  now 
known  as  Schuylervillc,  while  other  portions  of  the  tract 
received  other  names,  as  Stillwater  and  Doove  Gat.  J(;han- 
nes  Wendell  drew  Lot  4,  on  which  was  a  fine  water-power, 
bordered  by  limber-lands.  He  was  a  man  of  enterprise, 
and  doubtless  began  the  development  ')f  his  property 
as  soon  as  the  di\ision  was  made.  That  Bartel  Vroo- 
man's  house  was  on  Wendell's  property,  is  fairly  proved 
from  the  journals  of  Winthrop  and  Peter  Schuyler  of  their 
campaigns  of  1660  and  1691.  The  Albany  Convention  had 
ordered  it  to  be  fortified  in  1689.  General  Winthrop  left 
Albany  on  August  ist,  and  spent  the  night  at  the  "Still 
Water."  The  next  day  he  arrived  at  Saratoga,  "r.bout 
fifty  miles  from  Albany,"  where  was  a  block-house  occu- 
pied by  Dutch  soldiers.     Peter  Schuyler  left  Albany  on 
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June  2ist,  and  stopped  at  the  Stillwater,  "twenty-four 
miles  from  Albany,"  where  he  stayed  two  days,  and  on  the 
24th  he  marched  to  Saratoga,  "sixteen  miles"  from  Still- 
water. On  June  26th  he  reached  the  great  carrying- 
place  (Fort  Edward),  '*  ton  miles"  from  Saratoga. 

The  block-liouse,  or  fort,  at  Saratoga,  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Fish  Creek,  as  that  was  We^ndell's  north  line.  Jo- 
hannes Schuyler,  who  succeeded  Wendell  in  the  ownership 
of  Lot  4,  was  also  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
he  continued  to  make  improvements  by  the  erection  of 
mills  and  the  cultivation  of  the  scjil.  Robert  Livingston, 
whose  lot  was  on  the  north  side  of  Fish  Creek,  liad  larger 
interests  in  his  manor,  to  which  he  gave  liis  time  and  at- 
tention. His  property  at  Saratoga  remained  in  its  natural 
state  for  many  years.  The  journal  of  the  French  officer,  in 
1745,  proves  beyond  a  question  that  the  fort  was  on  the 
Schuyler  property.  The  French  came  from  the  north,  and 
after  passing  one  house  reached  the  end  of  the  road,  when 
M.  Marin  made  a  rush  for  the  fort.  To  reach  it  he  had  to 
cross  a  rapid  river.  After  crossing  this  rapid  river,  he  first 
came  to  a  saw-mill,  and  then  to  Schuyler's  brick  house, 
beyond  which  was  the  fort  and  the  principal  settlement. 
Sauthier's  map,  in  1779,  Icjcates  Schuyler's  mill  on  tiic 
south  bank  of  Fish  Creek,  and  the  village  of  Saratoga 
some  distance  south  of  that,  while  I'ort  Hardy  ajipears 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Batten  Kill.  When  the  fort  was  re- 
built, in  1739,  it  was  without  doubt  on  the  spot  where  the 
block-house  had  been  erected  ir  16S9  ;  it  was  there  when 
burnt  by  the  French,  1745.  Th:rc  is  no  question  as  to  the 
location  of  Fort  Clinton,  built  in  1746,  and  burned  the  next 
year — east  of  the  river  and  south  of  Batten  Kill. 

The  saw-mill  referred  to  by  the  French  journal  probably 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  near  where  the  canal 
now  crosses  it,  and  the  brick  Schuyler  house  on  the  bhiflf 
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boutl]  of  the  mill,  fronting  the  river.  The  house  when 
rebuilt,  and  which  was  ruthlessly  burned  by  Burgoyne, 
occupied  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  position.  The 
present  "  Schuyler  mansion  "  (so-called)  is  situated  several 
rods  west  from  the  original  location.  Schuylerville,  the 
present  village,  lying  north  of  the  creek,  is  in  a  better 
location,  by  reason  of  the  canal,  for  commercial  purposes, 
than  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Saratoga. 

The  good  people  of  Schuylerville  point  with  pride  to 
the  place  just  cast  of  the  village  wIktc  iIk^  army  of  Hur- 
goync  laid  down  tneir  arms,  and  (all  it  old  I'ort  Hardy. 
Hut  was  there  a  fort  by  that  name  in  that  locality  ?  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor De  Lancey  wrote,  in  December,  1754, 
"from  Albany  northward  toward  Canada  there  is  no  fort. 
We  had  one  before,  and  in  the  last  war,  at  Saratoga,  which 
was  abandoned  and  destroyed,  so  that  the  country  lies  en- 
tirely open."  Ilendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  in  a  speech  at 
Albany,  in  1745,  said  :  '*  We  had  determined  to  take  Crown 
Point,  but  you  burnt  your  fort  r^t  Saratoga,  and  ran  away. 
Look  at  y(jur  country  I  Vou  have  no  fortifications,  and  it 
is  but  a  step  to  Canada."  Ciovcrnor  Hardy  wrote,  in  No- 
vember, 1755,  "the  two  forts  (William  Henry  at  Lake 
Cxeorge,  and  Fort  Ldward)  are  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  main- 
tain the  advanced  frontier."  Nothing  was  saiti  of  Fort 
Hardy.  General  Schuyler  wrote  to  Washington,  in  July, 
1777  :  "Of  Fort  Edward  there  is  nothing  left  but  ruins.  I 
have  frequently  galloped  my  horse  in  on  one  side  and  out 
at  the  other.  As  for  Forts  Miller,  Saratoga,  and  Stillwater, 
there  is  not  a  trace  left,  although  they  still  retain  their 
names." 

If  there  ever  was  a  fort  named  Hardy  in  the  place  in- 
dicated, he  was  a  poor  engineer  who  placed  it  in  that 
position.  Only  a  few  rods  away  a  curious  individual, 
standing  on  the  liills,  could  observe  all  that  was  passing 
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within  the  walls.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  last 
French  war,  and  in  the  time  of  Governor  Hardy,  an  en- 
trenched camp,  as  a  depot  of  troops  and  supplies,  may 
have  been  established,  and  after  a  time  called  Fort  Hardy. 
As  a  fort  for  military  defence  it  was  hardly  possible.  Had 
there  been  a  regular  fort  of  that  name  where  Sauthicr 
]ilaces  it  on  his  map,  we  should  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing about  it  in  the  historical  records. 

Kinder/took, 

On  November  3,  16S5,  Peter  Schuyler  received  a  patent 
from  (Mn-ernor  13uMj;a;i  for  eight  hundred  acres  of  land, 
previously  purchased  from  the  native  pro[)rietors,  lying 
south  of  the  mantjr  of  Renssclaerwyck,  extending  to  the 
great  Kinderhook  Creek,  about  two  thousand  paces  over 
the  New  England  path.' 

Richard  Nicolls,  tiie  first  English  governor,  granted  to 
Evert  Luycas  and  Jan  Hendrix  Bruyn  two  parcels  of 
land  on  the  cast  side  of  Hudson  River,  south  of  a  point 
known  as  Kinderhook  (the  children's  point),  and  near  the 
bouwcry  of  Captain  Abraham  Staats.  Subsequently  he 
granted  to  the  same  i)artics,  with  Dirck  Wesselse  and 
Peter  Van  Alen  as  partners,  anotlier  parcel  of  land  ly- 
ing south  of  the  last-mentioned  tract.  In  1671,  Governor 
Eovelace  granted  to  Bruyn  another  smali  tract  adjoining. 
Peter  Schuyler's  purchase  in  1685  filled  the  gap  between 
these  several  tracts  and  Van  Rensselaer's  manor. 

Several  families  having  settled  on  these  lands,  the  pn- 
prietors  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  incorporation  as  a  town-  . 

'  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroarl  now  follows  the  route  of  the  bridle- 
path, through  the  woods  to  New  England  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  far  as 
Kinderhook,  and  perhaps  farther.     The  Indians  sought  the  easiest  routes 
over  the  mountains  from  place  to  place. 
Vol.  II.— o 
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ship.  A  patent  was  accordingly  issued  by  Governor  Don- 
gan,  on  March  14,  1686, 

"for  all  that  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
River,  lying  at  a  place  called  Swart  Hook,  running  nortii 
on  said  river  four  English  miles  to  David  Hook,  tliencc 
east  into  the  woods  with  the  same  breadth  to  the  land  of 
Dirck  Wesselsc  and  the  high  hills  eight  English  miles, 
thence  south  to  the  falls  of  Major  Abrahamse  (Staats), 
there  being  thirty-one  frecholdors,  to  whom  is  granted  the 
aforesaid  tract  of  land,  to  be  divided  according  to  previous 
agreement ;  and  erected  into  one  township,  to  be  called 
the  town  of  Kinderhook." 


Two  Tracts  on  the  East  Side  of  Hudson  River, 

Governor  Dongin,  on  June  2,  1688,  issued  a  patent  of 
confirmation  to  Peter  Schuyler  for  two  tracts  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  Hudson  River,  for  which  a  patent  had 
been  previously  granted  by  Governor  Lovelace.  The 
first  tract  is  described  as  beginning  opposite  Magdalen 
Island,  thence  running  east  to  a  small  Ir.ke,  thence  north 
to  a  point  in  a  due  east  and  west  line  from  Sawyer's  Creek 
(south  line  of  Livingston's  manor),  thence  west  to  the 
river,  and  along  the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  second  tract  began  at  the  long  reach  on  the  river, 
and  was  bounded  south  and  east  by  a  creek  flowing  into 
the  river  (Wappingcr  Creek),  and  north  by  lands  of  Robert 
Sanders. 

Schuyler  sold  the  north  half  of  the  first  tract  on  June  5, 
1689,  to  Harme  Gansevoort,  for  ^^9.  In  1704,  Gansevoort 
sold  it  to  Harmen  Janse  Knickerbocker  for  jQi^o.  Knick- 
erbocker resided  for  a  time  near  Stillwater,  and  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Schaghticoke  Knickerbackcrs.  The 
two  branches  do  not  spell  the  name  alike  ;  one  using  an  <?, 
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tlic  other  an  a,  in  the  third  syllabic.  Schuyler,  1698,  sold 
a  third  of  the  remaining  half,  with  a  third  of  a  saw-mill  he 
had  recently  erected  upon  it,  to  Tjerch  Clausen  De  Witt, 
of  Kingston,  for  ^60.  How  lie  disposed  of  what  was  left 
I  am  unable  to  learn. 

The  tract  on  the  long  reach  he  sold,  August  30,  1699,  to 
Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert  Ilarmcnse  (Van  dcr  Bogcrt), 
who  owned  the  tract  adjoining  nortii,  on  which  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsic  now  stands.  The  consideration  is  not 
slnted. 

Some  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  tlic  validity  of  tiie  old 
patents.  Lord  Cornbury,  in  1704,  granted  confirmatory 
patents. 

The  Kingston  records  show  that  Schuyler  was  interested 
witli  Jan  Janscn  Bleecker  and  Jochem  Staats  in  a  tract  of 
land  called  Wawarsinch,  his  third  of  which  he  sold,  in 
I'cbruary,  1695,  to  Major  Jacob  Rutsc  for  ^70. 

The  Wcsicnhook  Patent. 

Among  the  records  of  the  Albany  County  clerk's  office 
arc  three  Indian  deeds,  dated  October  i,  1703,  October  2, 
1703,  and  April  2,  1704,  given  to  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler, 
Major  Dirck  Wessels,  Captain  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  and 
Mr.  John  Abeel,  conveying  the  tract  of  land  lying  cast  of 
Kinderhook  and  south  of  Rensselaerwyck.  "  The  land  de- 
scribed by  the  first  deed  was  on  Westcnhook  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Housatonic  River,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  tract,  Westenhook.  The  consideration  ex- 
pressed in  the  deeds  was  the  sum  of  "one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  and  a  half  beavers  and  twelve  otters." 

The  grantees  associated  with  themselves  Ebenezer  Wil- 
son, Peter  Fauconier,  Doctor  Daniel  Cox,  Thomas  Wen- 
ham,  and  Henry  Smi:h,  gentlemen  holding  official  posi- 
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tions  in  the  province.  A  patent  passed  the  seals  on  March 
6,  1705,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  patentees  were  unable  to 
make  the  required  improvements,  on  account  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  a  new  patent  was  issued  in  170S,  granting 
to  each  of  the  partners  one-ninth  of  the  land  when  divided. 

Like  other  large  tracts  held  in  partnership,  it  was  a  long 
lime  before  the  division  was  cfTcctcd.  Meantime,  Fauco- 
nier  sold  his  undivided  share  to  Philip  and  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, for  ^£"450,  When  this  sale  was  "cfTcctcd,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1742,  seven  of  tlic  nine  original  owners  were  dead. 
On  July  14,  1760,  a  partition  was  cfTected  by  their  de- 
scendants. The  description  of  the  tract  contained  in  the 
deed  of  partiti(jn  is  the  same  as  in  tiie  patent,  but  differs 
from  that  in  the  deetls  uf  the  native  proprietors.  In  this 
respect  it  is  like  other  cv)nveyanc?s  of  land  in  those 
limes  —  made  to  cover  a  greater  territory  than  was  apj)ar- 
enlly  asked  for  in  the  application  for  the  grant.  Tlie 
bounds  were  :  on  the  north  by  Rcnsselacrwyck,  east  by 
Massachusetts,  west  by  Kinderhook,  and  southerly  by 
Clave rack. 

Peter  Schuyler's  one-ninth  was  now,  in  1760,  vested  in 
his  daughter,  Margaret  Livingston,  still  living,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  eighty  years  ;  his  son-in-law,  John  Lansing,  now 
an  old  man,  and  his  grandson,  I3arcnt  Staats,  each  a  third. 

One-hall  of  Dirck  Wessels'  ninth  was  allotted  to  seven  of 
his  great-grandchildren,  among  whom  was  General  Abra- 
ham Ten  Brocck,  for  many  years  the  manager  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  manor  and  its  representative  in  the  Assembly. 
The  other  half  was  vested  in  eight  sons  and  daughters  of 
Philip  Livingston,  the  second  proprietor  of  tlic  manor, 
among  whom  were  Philip,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  William,  the  Revolutionary 
War  governor  of  New  Jersey. 

John   Abeel's  ninth  was  equally  divided  between   two 
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sons  and  two  sons-in-law.  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker's  ninth 
was  vested  in  six  of  his  descendants,  each  a  sixth  share. 
Ebenezer  Wilson's  ninth  belonged  to  the  Bayard  family  of 
New  York.  The  ninth  originally  held  by  Peter  Fauconier 
was  divided  between  the  families  of  Philip  and  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, sons  of  Robert  Livingston  the  first.  The  ninth 
of  Daniel  Cox  was  allotted  to  tliree  of  his  ciiildren  in  un- 
equal proportions.  Thomas  Wenham  s  ninth  belonged  to 
the  estate  of  John  Wenham,  deceased.  Henry  Smith,  one 
of  the  original  patentees,  was  still  living  at  Brookhaven, 
L.  I.,  and  held  his  ninth  in  his  own  possession. 

The  Oriskany  Patent. 

Certain  sachems  of  the  Oneida  nation,  on  July  19,  1704, 
gave  a  deed  to  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  Colonel  Thomas 
Wenham,  and  George  Clark,  for  two  tracts  of  land — the 
first,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Oriskany  Creek,  and  ex- 
tending up  the  creek  four  miles,  and  two  miles  on  each 
side  ;  the  second,  beginning  on  the  Mohawk  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Oriskany  Creek,  and  running  up  two  miles  in 
breadth  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  the  Oneida  carrying- 
place,  "where  the  path  begins,"  and  thence  two  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  path  to  a  swamp.  For  these  tracts  a  pat- 
ent was  issued,  on  April  18,  1705,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  to 
Thomas  Wenham,'  George  Clark,'  Peter  Schuyler,'  Peter 
Fauconier,*  and  Roger  Mompesson  ;'  to  each  one-fifth,  at 
the  annual  rent  ot  ten  shillings.  On  Sauthier's  map  it  is 
named  "  Oriskany  Patent,  granted  to  Thomas  Wenham  & 
Co." 

Why  the  purchase  of  these  lands  was  made  at  that  time 
is  a  question  which  will  admit  of  speculation,  but  of  no 
satisfactory  solution.     They  were  not  required  for  settlc- 

'  Members  of  the  Council.     '  Secretary  of  the  province.     •  Naval  oflficer. 
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ment  in  the  near  future,  and  were  remote  from  civiliza- 
tion. Schenectady  was  the  western  frontier  of  the  prov- 
ince, only  a  few  farms  being  cultivated  on  the  Mohawk 
west  of  that  village  ;  all  beyond  was  yet  a  wilderness,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Mohawks  and  kindred  tribes.  The  Oriskany 
Creek  afforded  water-power  for  mills,  and  the  Oneida 
carrying-place  was  at  a  point  where  the  waters  began 
their  eastward  and  westward  courses,  while  rot  far  off, 
among  the  liills  at  the  south,  were  the  sources  (jf  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Delaware  Rivers.  Perhaps  tlie  ;  peculativc 
gentlemen,  looking  off  into  the  future,  imagined  tliat  their 
purchase  might  become  the  site  of  a  great  commercial 
emporium.  It  was  then  a  place  through  which  passed  all 
eastward  bound  and  westward  bound  traffic  of  the  prov- 
ince, transferred  from  boats  to  human  shoulders  across 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  Mohawk  River  and  Onei- 
da River,  or  Wood  Creek.  The  city  of  Rome,  situate  on 
that  neck  of  land,  preserves  some  of  the  features  of  the 
ancient  commerce,  being  a  place  of  transfer.  If  the 
tracts  did  not  become  a  great  commercial  centre,  they  arc 
immortalized  in  history  by  the  battle  of  Oriskany  and  the 
siege  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

In  what  way  Peter  Schuyler  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  patent  I  have  not  learned,  except  that  after  the  Rev- 
olution Governor  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
the  owner  of  Schuyler's  share. 

TIu  Mohawk  Lands. 

The  transaction  I  am  about  to  relate  caused  unusual 
excitement  in  the  province,  and  because  of  its  importance 
I  have  reserved  it  for  the  last,  although  it  was  prior  in  date 
to  some  others  already  mentioned. 

On  September   19,  1695,  Dominie   Dellius,  minister  of 
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tlic  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  sent  the  following  paper  to 
Governor  Fletcher  : 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, 
"  Humbly  shewcth 

"Godfrey  Dellius,  Pietcr  Schuyler,  Dirck 
Wessels,  Evert  Banker  make  their  humble  application  to 
your  Excellency  to  give  tlicin  leave  to  buy  of  the  Maquas 
a  parcel  of  land  lying  upon  the  Schenectady  river  two 
miles  on  every  side  from  a  place  called  Ovakkie  to  another 
place  named  Onnawadago. 

**The  humble  petitioners  beg  your  Excellency's  favor  to 
grant  them  the  time  of  seven  years  to  make  the  purchase, 
which  will  oblige  them  always  to  pray  for  your  Excel- 
lency's prosperity  &c. 

**  By  your  Excellency's 

**  Most  obedient  Servant 

"  Dellius." 

No  formal  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  on  this  pe- 
tition ;  for  what  reason  does  not  appear.  But  the  next 
year  Dellius  procured  a  patent,  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
large  tract  of  land,  extending  from  Batten  Kill  north  to 
near  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  said  to  contain  620,000  acres.  The  land  be- 
longed to  the  Mohawk  nation,  but  was  not  occupied  ex- 
cept for  hunting-grounds. 

On  February  6,  1697,  a  petition,  signed  by  Peter  Schuy- 
ler, Dellius,  Dirck  Wessels,  and  Evert  Bancker,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  governor  and  Council,  asking  leave  to  pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  on  Schenectady  River,  "  two  miles 
on  each  side  and  fifty  miles  long."  It  was  drawn  by 
Dellius,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
project.  The  petition  was  read  in  the  Council  the  follow- 
ing June,  and  leave  was  granted,  "  provided  Judge  Pin- 
horne   be  included  in  the  purchase."     In  July,  a  deed. 
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signed  by  "  Dirk,  called  Rode,"  chief  sachem,  and  seven 
other  Mohawks,  one  of  whom  was  Hannah,  conveyed  to 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  Dominie  Godfrey  Dellius,  Major 
Dirck  Wcssels,  and  Captain  Evert  Banckcr  a  tract  of  land 
fifty  miles  long  and  four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
with  this  proviso  :  **  It  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  instrument,  that  if  wc  or  any  of  our  posterity  shall 
have  occasion  or  need  of  any  part  of  said  land,  wc  or  they 
shall  have  provision  for  our  planting  and  occupancy." 

Tiie  chief  sachems  of  the  Mjhawk  nation  attached  a 
certificate,  that  the  deed  had  been  interpreted  by  Ilillichc 
Van  Olinda,'  the  legal  interpretess,  before  they  sii;ned  it. 
Dirck,  called  Rode,  the  chief  sachem,  had  been  baptized  by 
Dellius  in  1695,  and  his  age  was  entered  at  eighty  years. 

This  deed  was  presented  to  the  governor  and  Council 
on  July  31,  1697,  who  ordered  a  patent  to  issue,  witli  a  quit- 
rent  of  one  beaver-skin  yearly  for  seven  years,  and  there- 
after five  beaver-skins  annually. 

On  the  same  day  a  patent  passed  the  seals,  to  William  Pin- 
horne,  Peter  Schuyler,  Godfrey  Dellius,  Dirck  Wcssels,  and 
Evert  Banckcr,  describing  the  tract  as  in  the  deed,  except 
the  four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  changed  to 
two  ;  and  except  in  another  particular,  which  of  itself  was 
sufficient  to  vitiate  the  instrument.  It  was  absolute  and 
not  conditioned,  making  no  reservation  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  Indians,  at  the  present  time  or  for  the  future. 
Had  it  conformed  to  the  deed,  there  could  not  have  been 
the  valid  objections  to  it  which  were  afterward  urged. 
Perhaps   no  land-pate.it  caused  so   much  excitement  as 

•  Her  mother  wjs  a  Motawk  woman  and  her  father  a  wliite  man.  Aftci 
•pending  some  years  with  h-r  mother's  tribe,  she  was  taken  into  a  Chris- 
tian family,  when  she  became  a  Protestant,  and  was  received  into  the 
Dutch  Church.  She  afterward  married  Van  Olinda,  and  was  long  em- 
ployed aa  interpretess. 
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this,  not  only  in  Albany,  but  in  New  York,  and  even  in 
England.  Why  it  did  not  conform  to  the  deed  is  a  ques- 
tion difficult  to  answer.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  it  was 
not  so  intended  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  deed  was 
given,  but  was  changed  at  the  suggestion,  or  through  the 
influence,  of  Judge  Pinhornc,  a  member  of  the  Council. 

When  it-M'as  known  in  Albany  that  such  a  patent  had 
been  granted,  the  Common  Council  resolved  that  "  it  was 
a  great  prejudice  to  the  city  and  county,"  and  desired  a 
public  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  be  held,  "  to  have  a  right 
understanding  of  the  matter."  The  mayor,  Dirck  Wessels, 
appointed  such  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  January  28th. 
Schuyler,  Dellius,  and  Wessels  attended  the  meeting,  and 
were  interrogated  as  to  the  "patent,  and  the  ground 
thereof."  An  effort  was  made  to  have  them  assign  it  to 
the  city,  but  without  success.  Coming  to  no  conclusion, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  February  4th,  when  for  the 
third  time  the  *'  commonalty  rehearsed  their  grievance." 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  mayor,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  patentees,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  the  7th.  At  the  time  c^ppointed,  the  committee  reported 
that  they  had  had  no  interview  with  the  patentees,  but 
tliat  the  mayor  had  informed  them  that  Dominie  Dellius 
would  do  nothing  until  he  had  consulted  Judge  Pinhornc 
and  Mr.  Bancker,  who  were  in  New  York,  and  that  Colonel 
Schuyler  had  said,  **  he  thought  the  patent  was  as  safe  in 
his  hands  as  in  the  city's."  The  Common  Council  then 
appointed  Alderman  Hendrick  Hansen  and  Assistant-Al- 
derman David  Schuyler  a  committee,  to  laj  their  griev- 
ances before  the  governor. 

On  their  return  the  committee  reported,  May  7th,  the 
petition  they  had  presented  to  the  late  Governor  Fletcher 
and  Council,  and  their  order  in  reference  to  it.  They  also 
reported  the  address  and   petition  which  they  had  pre- 
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sentcd  to  the  new  governor,  Lord  Bcllomont,  who  ordered 
a  hearing  before  himself  and  Council.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  approved  by  tlic  Common  Council,  who 
"  resolved,  they  will  efTectually  prosecute  the  said  affair 
until  they  have  perfect  relief  fr(jm  the  violence  done  them 
in  taking  the  Mohawk  land,"  and  appointed  "Jan  Janse 
Bleecker,  recorder,  and  Robert  Livingston,  to  jirosecutc 
the  same,  and  procure  the  best  counsel  they  can." 

Jan  Janse  Hleccker  and  Kyer  Schermerhoorri,  members 
of  Assembly  from  Albany  County,  presented  a  memorial 
"on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  constituents,"  to  Lord 
Bcllomont  and  the  Council,  asking  to  have  the  patent  va- 
cated. Ilendrick  and  Joseph,  two  of  Dellius'  converts, 
who  had  signed  the  deed,  were  sent  to  New  York,  to  be 
examined  by  the  governor.  They  said  they  had  not  sold  or 
givenaway  their  land  ;  they  had  never  intended  to  alienate 
the  soil,  but  that  the  pretended  purchasers  had  used  artifice 
to  circumvent  them,  by  saying  they  would  keep  their  land 
for  them  ;  they  now  wished  the  j)atent  annulled  or  va- 
cated. 

Schuyler  and  Wcssels  saw  their  mistake,  and  were 
prompt  to  correct  it,  so  far  as  they  were  ct)ncerned. 
Among  the  best  friends  the  Indians  ever  had,  they  had 
consented  to  take  a  trust  deed  of  their  land,  and  hold  it 
for  their  use  as  therein  expressed.  The  Mohawks  were 
selling  their  land  at  intervals,  in  small  tracts,  to  specula- 
tors, who  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  whole.  As 
their  friends,  they  sought  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin. 
The  omission  in  the  patent  of  the  trust,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  deed,  was  not  of  their  procurement.  Before  March 
of  the  following  year  they  surrendered  their  interests,  de- 
claring that  "it  was  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  the 
land  should  be  preserved  and  kept  for  the  Mohawk 
nation,  and  should  it  be  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  great 
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discour.igemcnt  to  the  Indians  a^ul  the  trade  of  Albany. 
They  therefore  freely  and  of  their  own  accord  surrender 
whatever  interests  they  liold  under  tlie  patent." 

Early  in  May,  1699,  the  Council  passed  a  bill  vacating 
the  patent.  It  was  carried  to  the  Assembly,  and  passed 
by  that  body  on  the  13th,  with  an  amendment  prohibiting 
Dellius  from  longer  ofllciating  in  the  church  ai  Albany, 
in  which  the  Council  concurred.  The  Council  stood  three 
to  three  on  the  amendment.  The  governor  gave  the  cast- 
ing vote,  and  then  signed  the  bill,  an  assumption  of  au- 
thority not  warranted  by  his  instructions  or  by  parliamen- 
tary law.  Although  the  act  was  not  approved  by  the  crown 
until  June,  1708,  it  quieted  the  excitement,  and  satisfied 
the  small  speculators. 

Peter  Schuyler  was  not  a  favorite  of  Bcllomont's.  lie 
had  been  an  active  opponent  of  Leisler,  and  had  always 
opposed  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  party  who  sus- 
tained him  ;  he  was  too  thoughtful  and  independent  to 
change  his  politics  with  the  change  of  governors  ;  he  was 
the  one  man  in  the  province  who  understood  the  Five 
NaticHis,  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  dealing  with 
them.  Bellomont  was  a  bitter  partisan,  and  had  little  pa- 
tience with  his  opponents.  He  was  supremely  vain,  and 
could  not  brook  contradiction,  or  receive  advice,  if  it 
did  not  square  with  his  own  opinions.  Men  who  would 
not  yield  their  own  convictions  to  his,  and  pour  the  in- 
cense of  flattery  into  his  cars,  could  not  be  his  friends. 
Men  who  were  regarded  by  the  Indians  with  equal  or 
more  affection  than  himself  stood  in  his  w.ay,  and  must  be 
removed.  He  could  not  forgive  Schuyler,  because  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Mohawks,  notwithstanding  his  connection 
with  this  patent,  with  reverence  and  brotherly  kindness, 
as  they  esteemed  his  friendship  of  more  value  than  that  of 
the  governor's. 
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It  is  quite  n.ifural,  under  sucli  circumstances,  that  Bello- 
mont  should  seize  upon  Schuyler's  connection  with  the  pat- 
ent, and  make  it  the  pretext  of  doing  Iii  u  all  the  injury  ho 
could,  both  here  and  in  Kngl.uul.  Altliough  Schuyler  had 
resigned  his  interest,  the  governor  t(->  the  last  used  it  to  his 
dispara^'cmcnr.  From  this  he  passed  to  his  other  land 
transactions,  charging  !iiin  with  having  vast  tracts  twenty 
miles  square,  calling  him  a  *•  mighty  landgrave,"  •'  a  l.ngc 
land-owner  with  no  tenants,"  and  all  the  while  holding 
out  the  idea  that  it  was  linough  Fletcher  he  had  j)rocured 
Ids  patents. 

The  truth  is,  Peter  Schuyler  was  a  small  iamhowner 
compared  to  several  others,  who  were  Hellomont's  friends 
and  favorites.  In  HellonKjnt's  time  he  held  three-four- 
teenths of  Saratoga,  eight  lumdrcd  acres  in  Kinderhook, 
and  one-twentietli  of  a  small  tract  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Hudson  south  (jf  Livingston's  manor.  Besides  tiiis,  not 
a  foot  of  the  lands  he  now  owned,  or  had  sold  to  friends 
at  nominal  prices,  had  been  granted  by  l-'letcher,  but  by 
Dongan  several  years  before  Fletcher's  administration. 

The  history  of  the  Moliawk  Patent  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  patentees  asiile  fron\ 
Peter  Schuyler.  Of  Dirck  Wessels  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter. 

William  Pinhorne,  an  Fnglishman,  came  to  this  province 
with  Sir  Ednumd  Andros,  in  1678,  and  settled  in  New  York 
as  a  merchant.  lie  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly 
in  1685,  and  tiic  next  year  was  appointed  an  alderman  by 
Governor  Dongan  under  the  new  charter  of  the  city  ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Coimcil,  and  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  which  tHed  and  convicted  Leisler  of  treason  ; 
he  was  recorder  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Uc  lost  these  various  positions  by  removal  from 
ihc  province,  but  on  his  return,  in  1693,  he  was  restored  to 
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the  Council  and  to  his  seat  on  the  bci:rh.  IJellomont,  wlio 
Miid,  *•  The  Englisli  lierc  (New  York)  arc  so  profligate  I 
cannot  find  a  man  fit  to  be  trusted  tliat  is  capable  of  busi- 
ness," removed  him  from  tiie  Council  and  the  court  ill 
1O98.  He  tlien  retired  to  his  estate  in  New  Jersey,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  olTices  in  that  province  from  which 
he  had  been  suspended  in  this;  but  in  1713  he  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  employments  on  demand  of  the  Assem- 
bly.    He  died  in  17 19. 

(icrrit  Hancker,  the  father  of  Evert,  came  to  New  Am- 
:  tordam  before  1660,  and  removed  thence  to  Fort  Orange, 
where  he  accumulated  a  considerable  estate.  After  his 
death,  before  1691,  his  widow  (Elizabeth  Van  Eps)  re- 
tun  ed  to  New  York,  aiul,  like  many  women  of  the  period, 
rn^aged  in  trade.  Siie  died  in  1693,  and  left  a  large  estate 
for  the  times  to  her  son  Evert  and  her  daughter  Anna, 
wife  of  Johannes  de  Pcyster. 

Evert  Bancker  remained  in  Albany  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  prosecuted  his  business  as  a  merchant.  He 
was  an  alderman,  and  ex  officio  commissioner  of  Indian 
.'.ffairs  ;  lie  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  1694, 
and  when  Governor  Fletcher  reorganized  the  Indian  board, 
in  1696,  he  was  one  of  its  five  members.  He  was  mayor 
of  Albany  in  1695,  1707-8,  master  in  chancery  in  1705,  and 
member  of  the  ninth  Assembly. 

Wlien  quite  a  young  man  he  was  elected  an  ofTiccr  of 
the  church.  While  serving  in  this  capacity,  Dominie 
I)cllius  was  settled  as  co-pastor,  and  they  became  confi- 
dential friends.  It  was  not  singular  that  he  should  have 
been  placed  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Affairs  with  his  pastor 
and  other  officers  of  the  church,  and  -with  them  should 
liave  been  interested  in  the  Mohawk  land-grant. 

The  Assembly  presented  charges  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  and  denounced  him  in  severe 
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words,  but  the  persecution  did  not  seriously  affect  his 
reputation  cither  at  home  or  with  tlie  government.  In 
1703  he  was  again  elected  alderman,  was  appointed  mayor 
in  1707  by  Lord  Cornbury,  and  was  restored  to  the  Indian 
board  in  17 10  by  Governor  Hunter,  by  whom  he  was  also 
made  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Canada  expedition. 

When  he  was  over  sixty  years  old,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  I3urnct  resident  commissioner  among  tlic  Scnc- 
cas,  a  position  (^f  responsibility,  attended  with  self-denial 
and  danger.  The  next  year  he  commanded  the  newly 
erected  trading-house  and  fort  at  Oswego,  and  was  sum- 
moned by  a  French-Canadian  officer  to  demolish  the 
block-house  and  other  structures,  and  withdraw  from  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  his  master,  the  King  of  France.  He 
was  not  frightened,  and  kept  possession. 

Evert  I3ancker  died  in  Albany  in  1734,  leaving  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Three  of  his  sons  resided  in  New 
York.  They  were  prominent  merchants,  and  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  leading  lamilies  of  the  city.  Their 
sons,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  active  and  efficient 
supporters  of  the  patriot  cause.  The  Hanckers  were  of  a 
good  family  in  Holland. 

Rev.  Godfrey  Dellius  came  to  Albany  in  16S3,  as  col- 
league of  Dominie  Schacts,  then  seventy-five  years  old, 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  education,  acquainted  with  several  languages,  and 
soon  mastered  another,  the  Mohawk.  When  he  first  came 
he  wrote  his  name  Ge.  Dell,  Godfrey  Dell,  or  simply 
Dell,  but,  following  the  fashion  of  the  day  among  liis 
countrymen,  he  Latinized  it  into  Godofredus  Dellius.  He 
introduced  some  new  features  in  the  records  of  his  church, 
which  have  been  of  much  value,  particularly  to  geneal- 
ogists. He  soon  became  interested  in  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  and  to  facilitate  his  work  he  learned 
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their  language.  lie  baptized  his  first  Indian  convert  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  1689,  and  six  months  aftcrwanl  eleven 
more.  Amonrr  these  was  the  celebrated  Ilendrick.  termed 
*'Kmperor"  in  England,  and  **  King"  in  Sir  William 
Johnson's  time.  Ilis  Indian  name,  as  Dcllius  wrote  it, 
was  Tcjcnihokarawe  (open  the  door) ;  as  spelled  in  the 
**  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,"  Tcc-Vee-Xeeu-IIo-Ga-Prow  ;  in 
the  Tatlcr  (1710),  Tee-Yee-\ecu-IIo-Ga-Row,  and  by  other 
writers  each  in  a  diflerent  way.  From  169?  to  1698,  in- 
clusive, Dellius  baptized  one  hundred  and  five  Indian 
men,  women,  and  children,  among  whom  was  the  old  Mo- 
hawk chit  f,  Rode,  named  Dirk  in  baptism. 

In  politics  Dellius  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Albany 
Convention,  and  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Leisler. 
When  the  latter  secured  the  control  of  the  city,  he  retired 
tti  lioston  to  avoid  arrest.  After  Leisler's  fall  he  re- 
turned, and  was  received  with  hearty  congratulations,  es- 
pecially by  the  Mohawks. 

Bellomont,  on  his  first  arrival,  treated  Dellius  with  con- 
sideration, and  joined  him  with  Colonel  Schuyler  in  an 
embassy  to  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  Schuyler,  because  he  understood 
French.  lie  made  a  favorable  im[)ression  on  Frontenac 
as  an  agreeable  gentleman,  ''zealous  in  the  execution  of 
his  instructions."  The  excitement  in  Albany  over  tlie 
Moha.vk  grant  divided  the  church  into  angry  parties,  the 
Leislerians  becoming  so  embittered  that  they  filled  Bcllo- 
inont's  cars  with  their  complaints  and  slanderous  accusa- 
tions against  their  minister.  Dellius  was  high-minded, 
and,  conscious  of  his  good  inientions,  refused  to  con- 
ciliate them  by  explanations  and  apologies,  or  to  make 
court  to  the  governor,  who  consequently  became  a  bitter 
enemy. 

Bellomont  recommended  to  the  Assembly,  wliich  con- 
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vcncd  in  March,  1699,  an  investigation  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  correction  of  abuses.  Tlic  coinmittcx;  of  grievances, 
Abraham  Goiivernciir,  cliairman,  reported  that,  after  a 
full  investigation, 

**  wc  arc  of  opinion  tiiat  the  said  patent  (for  the  Mohawk 
laiul),  as  well  as  tlic  manner  of  obtaining  it,  is  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  Indians  ;  and  tlierefore  move  tliat  Mr.  God- 
frey Dellius,  Mr.  Evert  Bancker  and  Mr.  William  Pin- 
liorne,  some  of  the  patentees  (Colonel  Schuyler  and  Major 
Wessels  having  resigned  their  interest  therein),  be  re- 
quired forthwith  to  attend  tliis  house,  and  show  cause,  if 
any  they  have,  why  the  said  patent  should  not  be  vacated, 
and  make  answer  to  such  objections  as  shall  be  made 
against  them  for  the  illegal  practices  that  were  used  by 
them  in  obtaining  it." 

It  was  accordingly  ordered  that  the  speaker  issue  his 
warrant  to  compel  their  appearance  on  April  13th  next. 
The  committee  was  also  directed  to  report  articles  of  com- 
plaint or  accusation  against  them.  On  April  13th  the 
committee  reported  that  Dellius,  Bancker  and  Pinhorne, 
bad  by  fraudulent  means,  induced  eight  Mohawks  to  sign 
the  deed  ;  that  the  Mohawks  had  only  intended  to  sign  a 
deed  of  trust,  instead  of  a  deed  in  fee,'  and  hence  Dellius 
and  Bancker  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
the  Indians,  and  had  also  betrayed  their  trust  by  taking 
into  partnership  William  Pinhorne. 

Dellius  and  Bancker  appeared  before  the  house  on  April 
17th,  demanded  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  and  gave  in  their 
answer  on  the  19th,  to  which,  on  the  25th,  the  committee 
made  their  "  replication."  It  was  then  ordered  that  Del- 
lius and  Bancker  appear  for  a  hearing  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

'  The  Indian  deed  on  record  in  Albany  is  a  deed  of  trust.  Did  the 
committee  have  a  copy  with  the  unst  clause  omitted  ? 
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Unfortunately  the  records  of  the  Assembly  from  April 
251!^  to  the  end  of  the  session  are  h>st,  and  we  arc  unable  to 
learn  any  further  proceedings  in  tlie  trial.  The  journals 
of  the  lc,e;islative  council  inform  us  that  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  that  body  for  **  vacating  extravagant  grants  of 
land  made  by  Colonel  Fletcher,"  among  them  the  Mohawk 
Patent,  which  passed  that  house  on  May  12th,  and  the 
Assembly  on  the  13th,  with  an  amendment  to  the  effect, 
that  Mr.  Dellius  having  been  the  main  instrument  in  pro- 
(  uring  the  patent,  **he  ought  to  be  and  is  hereby  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  function  in  the 
( iiy  an(  county  of  Albany."  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  by  tl  e  Council,  and  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  governor 
on  May  i6th. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  student 
of  those  times  nuist  give  a  different  verdict  on  Dellius' 
character  and  works  than  that  of  Bellomont  and  his 
Assembly.  Dellius  saw  the  Mohawk  nation  fast  disap- 
pearing before  the  steady  advance  of  the  whites,  and  their 
lands  being  gradually  absorbed  by  farmers  and  specula- 
tors. The  religious  sentiment  first  awakened  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  some  of 
them,  and  more  especially  upon  their  women.  Under  its 
inihicncc  many  had  emigrated  to  Canada  to  receive  in- 
struction in  the  Christian  faith,  and  had  refused  all  in- 
ducements to  return,  unless  they  were  provided  with  a 
ii(tme  apart  from  their  heathen  countrymen  and  furnished 
with  Christian  teachers.  Their  pride  as  a  nation  had 
been  broken  by  French  invasions.  The  English  seemed 
powerless  to  protect  them,  or  to  furnish  them  with  mission- 
aries, for  although  the  latter  had  been  often  promised 
by  the  English  governors,  none  had  come.  One  by  one, 
and  family  by  family,  they  still  emigrated  to  Canada, 
leaving  a  country  superior  in  climate  and  in  many  other 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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respects  to  that  of  tlicir  new  home.  Rum  was  making 
fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks  ;  for  tliis  tiicy  would  barter 
their  furs,  and  when  these  failed  their  lands,  U)  luiprin- 
ciplcd  traders  and  speculators.  Their  chief  sachem  often 
protested  against  this  abuse,  but  without  effect ;  the  evil 
continued. 

Dellius'  sympathies  were  awakened  in  their  behalf.  He 
learned  their  language,  and  put  himself  into  direct  com- 
munication with  them.  Availing  liimself  of  their  strong 
religious  sentiment,  he  instructed  them  in  the  Protes- 
tant faith  ;  ihey  listened,  and  many  of  them  joined  his 
church.  It  would  seem  at  this  time,  that  had  tiicre  been 
two  or  three  men  with  Dellius'  spirit  and  activity  to  go 
and  live  among  them,  as  did  the  Jesuits,  the  whole  nation 
might  hnvc  been  converted  to  Christianity.  The  impres- 
sions made  by  Dellius  were  not  transient,  for  many,  if  not 
all,  of  his  converts  lived  exemplary  lives,  and  remained 
true  to  the  faith  he  taught  them.  When  Dellius  left,  the 
work  of  evangelization  among  them  soon  ceased.  His 
successor  in  the  church  baptized  a  few  Indian  converts, 
Dellius'  catechumens,  and  the  work  of  the  Albany  church 
among  them  was  finished  forever.  When  the  passi(jns  of 
the  hour  had  time  to  cool,  there  were  but  few,  both  whites 
and  Indians,  who  did  not  regret  Dellius'  departure. 

Dellius*  nature  was  sympathetic,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  render  assistance  to  those  in  distress.  Much  as  he  dis- 
liked the  religion  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  and  much  as  he 
was  opposed  to  them  as  missionaries  among  the  Five  Na- 
tions, he  was  ever  ready  to  afford  them  relief  when  suffer- 
ing for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Some  of  them  had  been 
captured  by  the  Iroquois  on  their  raids,  and  remained  as 
captives,  although  permitted  to  teach.  Such  were  in  want 
of  many  things  which  they  could  not  procure  from  Canada 
in  time  of  war.     To  one  such,  Milet,  in  the  Oneida  coun- 
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try,  Dcllins  had  sent  delicacies,  and  aftcnvard  purchased 
things  for  him  at  his  request.  This  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence with  liim  and  his  superiors  in  Canada,  in  which  on 
the  one  side  there  was  nothing  but  kindness,  and  on  the 
other  expresions  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness.  But  so 
passionate  were  men  at  that  time,  that  his  enemies  njade 
this  an  accusation  against  him,  none  more  notably  than 
the  govxM-nor. 

After  the  Legislature  had  deprived  him  of  his  pastorate, 
Mr.  Dcllius  was  satisfied  that  his  work  in  his  adopted 
country  was  done,  and  he  prepared  to  leave  for  the  father- 
land. Previously  to  his  departure,  in  June,  1698,  several 
of  his  Indian  converts  called  to  take  their  leave.  There 
were  present  at  the  farewell  interview,  Johannes  Schuyler, 
Wessel  Ten  Brocck,  Killian  and  Henry  Van  Rensselaer, 
officers  of  the  church  ;  they  also  happened  to  be  justices 
of  the  peace.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  they 
gave  a  certificate  to  tlie  elTect,  that  the  Indians  said  they 
were  grieved  to  sec  him  go  away ;  that  they  had  not 
caused  it,  but  others,  *'  who  have  led  us  as  by  a  cord  ; " 
tiiat  they  had  always  resolved  to  be  true  to  him,  and  asked 
his  forgiveness  for  the  evil  they  had  done  him  ;  and  that 
he  willingly  and  promptly  forgave  them. 

Two  days  afterward,  Dellius'  enemies  caused  a  meeting 
of  the  justices  of  the  city  and  county  to  be  called.  With 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  before  them,  they  proceeded  to 
examine  Ilendrick  and  other  Indians  touching  its  state- 
ments. The  Indians  admitted  its  truthfulness,  except  in 
one  particular — they  dia  not  say,  "others  led  them  as  by 
a  cord,"  but  Hilli,  the  interpretess,  had  used  those  words 
as  coming  from  them.  According  to  the  facts  elicited  by 
this  examination,  designed  to  invalidate  the  certificate,  the 
last  interview  between  the  missionary  and  his  Indian  con- 
verts was  tender  and  affecting.     Some  one  asked  him  why 
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he  went  away.  lie  replied  :  "My  brethren  that  live  lierc 
bring  many  wicked  reports  into  my  h(jiise — that  is  the 
c:aiisc  of  my  going  away."  Turning  to  Ilendrick,  fur 
wliom  he  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  affection,  he  asked  : 
**  Do  you  love  me  ?"  "  Vcs,"  he  answered,  "  I  ever  loved 
you  since  we  have  been  praying  Indians."  Gideon,  pre- 
senting him  with  a  beaver,  said  :  **  I  am  grieved  to  my 
soul  that  you  arc  going  away.  Will  you  come  again, 
when  this  evil  is  over  ?"  lie  answered,  *'  I  will  never  fur- 
get  you." 

Few  men  of  his  time  in  the  colony  had  a  more  enviable 
reputation  for  capacity  and  benevolence  ;  no  one  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  public  mind  ;  no  one  was  more 
reverentially  regarded  l)y  the  Indians  than  Dellius.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  sought  to  save  their  lands 
for  their  own  use  ;  he  saw  how  fast  they  were  being 
taken  from  them,  and  he  made  his  first  efTort  to  save  their 
homes  on  the  banks  of  their  beautiful  river,  where  were 
their  villages  and  their  planting-grounds.  When  this  aj)- 
parently  failed,  he  procured  a  patent  of  their  hunting- 
grounds  to  the  east  of  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  that,  when  they  lost  their  home  lands,  the  remnant, 
whom  he  hoped  to  have  Christianized,  might  have  a  place 
to  live  on  not  too  remote  from  civilization.  A  year  later 
he  secured  their  homestead  by  a  trust-deed  to  himself 
and  others,  their  friends.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  self- 
ishness of  one  man,  who  thrust  his  name  into  the  patent 
and  changed  its  tenure,  all  might  have  been  secure  against 
the  ravings  of  disappointed  and  designing  men. 

The  justices  who  signed  the  certificate  as  to  the  last 
meeting  of  Dellius  with  his  Indian  converts  were  sum- 
moned before  the  governor  and  Council  in  \ew  York  to 
answer  for  this  grave  offence.  After  a  hearing,  they  were 
all  suspended  from  office.     Bellomont  treated  the  minister 
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of  the  Protestant  French  Church  at  New  Rochcllc  wiili 
much  cruelty,  because  *'  he  attached  hi:>  signature  tu  an 
ecclesiastical  certificate  which  the  churches  and  pastors  of 
tiie  province  had  given  to  Sieur  Dellius,  minister  of  Al- 
bany, who  had  not  tlic  good  fortune  to  please  his  Lord- 
ship :"  he  deprived  him  of  the  pittance  the  province  had 
pledged  him  as  ialr.ry.  Truly,  the  governor  and  his 
friends  were  the  "angry  people,"  and  not  their  opponents, 
as  they  charged.  BcHomont  railed  against  Dellius,  and 
even  pursued  him  to  his  home  across  the  seas  with  infa- 
mous scandals,  but  good  people  grieved.  Mr.  Vcsey,  the 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  York,  prayed  in  his  puipit 
for  Dellius'  prosperous  voyage,  and  that  he  might  be  pre- 
served from  the  wrath  of  his  enemies.  His  voyage  was 
fortunate  and  he  arrived  safely  in  Holland.  He  was  cor- 
dially received  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  was 
assigned  to  an  important  church,  where  he  closed  his  life 
and  labors. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 


Peter  Scuuylicr's  Descendants. 

[Furnished  by  John  C.  S<  h'jylcr,  of  West  Troy,  N.  Y.] 

5.   PETER  SCIIin  LEK,  b.   Soptcmhcr  17,  16^7,  tl.  Februnry  19,  1724, 
m.  I,   in  1681,  Kn^tUie  Van  Schaick^  d.  1689. 

12.  Margarita,  b.  Novcml)cr,  1682. 

m.  Aupust  26,  1^)97,  Robert  Livittgsion,  Jr, 

13.  PiriLir,  bp.  Octolicr,  7684,  d.  y. 

14.  Anna,  bp.  Soptcnil)cr  12,  1686,  <1.  at  .nge  of  12. 

15.  (iERTRUDE,  bp.  August  17.  1689,  d.  y. 

5.   PETER  SCHUYLER,'    m.  2.     September  14,     1691,  Maria    Van 
RetniHt'lner. 

16.  Gertrude,    bp.  February  11,  1694. 

m.  June  13,  1714,  Jofiattncs  I.ansittg, 

17.  PhilU',  ))p.  Jnnciry  15,  1696,  «l.  s.  p.  1758. 

in.  iHcitnbor  29,   1720,    !\fiiri^,tritii    Schuyh'r    (360),  d. 
August  2S,  1782,  in  bcr  S3d  year. 

18.  Peter,  Jr.,  bp.  January  12,   ir)9S. 

m.  November  4,   1722,  Cuhcrinc  Crocshcck. 

19.  Jeremiah,  bp.  January  12,  1698,  twin  with  the  last,  buried  at  the 

Flatts,  December  10,  1753. 
m.  Susanna  — — ,  a  French  lady  of  New  York. 

18.    PETER  SCHUYLER,  Jr.,  and  Cathcnue  Cr.usfurk. 

20.  Peter  (second  jun.),  bp.  February  20,  1723. 

m.  GcrtrtiJc  SchuyUr  (362).     I  Ic  was  buried 
at  ihe  Flatts,  September  2,  1753. 

21.  Elizabeth,  bp.  January  3,  1725. 

m.  January  11,  1747,  AVArr/  Sanders, 


I  According  to  the  records  of  the  church,  (5)  Peter  Schtiylcr  had  a  daughter  named 
M.iria,  bp.  May,  ifn^a.  Her  sponsors  were  Arcnf  Schuyler,  Margarita  Schuyler  fhcr 
grandin<ilhcr),  and  Ilcndrick  V-in  Rensselaer.  She  married  Al>raham  Suats,  and  had 
Iwo  sons,  Peter  and  Marcnt,  and  a  daughter,  Annatje.  She  di;d  f)efurc  her  father.  It 
was  her  son,  Harent,  who  married  (a8)  Magdalcna  Schuyler,  and  is  mentioned  m  the  will  of 
(17)  Philip  Schuyler. -G.  W.  S. 
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22.  Stephanus,  l>p.  October  3,  1728,  d.  y. 

23.  Stephanus,  ])\\  Dccoml>er  13,  1729,  <1.  y. 

24.  Stephanus,  l)p.  Ai)ril  2,  1732,  d.  (Jciobcr  6,  1798. 

m.  /wti;i//u-  I  an  \\<htcny  d.  April  22,  1792. 

25.  Thilip,  bp.  April  22,   1736,  d.  June  3,  1808, 

m.   Ajiril  21,    1765,  Atttiatje   Windcll^  ^  December  5, 
1802. 

26.  MARfA,  bp.  Dcccnil)er  20,  1738,  d.  y. 

27.  Johannes,  bp.  August  14,  1743,  d.  y. 

19.  JKKKMIAII  SCirUVLER  and  Suunuut . 

28.  Mag1)ALEN/\,  bp.  November  lo,  1723. 

in.  Noverubcr  2,  1743,  Barent  Stoats, 

29.  Maria,  bp.  April  17,  1726. 

m.  ^fay  li,  1745,  jVic//r>/as  Ct4yUr, 

30.  Peter,  bp.  September  22,  1728,  d.  y. 

31.  Thomas,  bp.  December  15,  1734,  d.  y. 

32.  MarGARETA,  bp.  September  3,  1738. 

m.  Goost-n  I'nn  Si/iaick. 

2a   PETER  SCHUVLEK  .nnd  Cnlrtuie  Schuyhr.^ 

33.  Peter,  d.  Jnnumy  4,  1 792. 

m.  January  17,  1767,  Giitr.ufi'  I^msin^, 

34.  Cornelia,  bp.  July  26,  1746. 

m.   U'li/ttr  I.ivin\^ston. 

24.  STEPHEN  SCHUNIJ:K  and  En-clti,^  Van  Vrchtcn. 

35.  Peter  S.,  bp.  May  14,  1758,  d.  Nuven)l)er  I,  1832. 

ni    1  )ei.eniber  5,  17S9,  Catharine  CuyUr^  <1.  Scptcmlicr 
28,   1S55. 

36.  Gertrude,  bp.  January  4,  I7()0,  d.  July  5,  1787. 

37.  Reuben,  bp.  June  10,  1762,  d.  May  23,  1842. 

III.    I,  Sara  Fort. 

m.   2,  IJizabcth  Trun.r,  d.  May  27,  1838L 

38.  Philip  S.,  bp.  August  31,  1763,  d.  July  20,  1844. 

m.  July  I,  1789,  Kachil  Ian  dm Bcrgh^  d.  March  70^ 
1809. 

39.  Catharine,  b.  October  9,  1765,  d.  y. 
4a   John,  b.  May  23,  1768,  d.  May  15,  1843. 

m.  I,  Anna  Cuyhr,  d.  1815. 
m.  2,  Maria  AfcCoun,  d.  1832. 

41.  Jeremiah,  b.  September  27,  1771,  d.  1854, 

m.  Janf  CuyLt,  d.  1832. 

25.  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  and  Annatje  IVcndclL 

42.  Catharine,  b.  March  23,  1766. 

m.  Abraham  I  an  IWA/m. 


i  Daughter  of  John  Schuyler,  Jr.,  and  sUlcr  of  (icncral  Philip  Schuyler. 
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43.  IIarmanus,  I).  iy(y<),  (1.  Octo}>er  13,  1822. 

m.  I,  (Jclobcr  2,    1790,  Mary  Staals,  d.   March  34, 

1794. 
m.  2,  February  16,  I797,  J  fester  Bcckman, 
m.  3,  Mary  /hijti,  d.  December  28,  i8ia 
m.  4,  Sarn/i  /\}ckro<>Ot/. 

44.  El.IZAnETII,  b.  May  4,  1771. 

m.  JiUHix  Win  ln.;cn. 

45.  (iiikTRUr>K,  b.  June  26,   1773. 

m.  Jitr/it's  I  'itn  fnr^ctt. 

46.  I'ETKR  v.,  b.  July  15,   1776. 

in.  an  adopted  dau.  of  Clcncral  Cusliing. 

47.  Maria,  b.  September  11,  1778,  d.  January  21,  1S15. 

48.  SteI'IIEN  p.,  1).  Novenil  cr  17,   1780,  «1.  February  5,   1846. 

m.  y1/rp/$,<j  Si/niy/t-r  (71),  d.  January  30,  l88a 

49.  Ariantia,  b.  September  15,  1782. 

m.  Jaf,'f>  Van  Or,in:,  of  Catskill,  N.  V. 

50.  Fl'CAS,  b.  March  9,  1785,  d.  s.  p.  October  21,  1809. 

33.   PETER  SCHUVLKK  and  Gcrtrmic  Lnnsirg. 

51.  Anna,  bp.  February  26,  1769,  d.  y. 

35.   PETER  S.  SCHUYLER  and  Cuhamw  Cuylcr. 

52.  Engei.ICA,  1).  September  8,  1 790,  d.  September  24,  1 793. 

53.  Sl'SANNA,  li.  Aprd  17,   1793,  d.  September  17,   1 796. 

54.  Enc.ki.ica,  l>.  January  25,  1795.  d.  July  lo,  1796. 

55.  Enc.ei.ICA,  b.  July  18,  1797,  d.  y. 

56.  ICNdKI.ICA,  b.  October  I,  1 798,  d.  December  12,  iSl2. 

57.  JtniN  CUYI.ER,  b.  December  1,  180I,  d.  April  22,  18S2. 

m.    Sc|>tcmbcr    2\,    1828,  Anna    Maria  Si/itiy- 
/er{0<)). 

58.  STKI'IIEN  R.,  d.  November  26,   1877. 

m.  I,  January  30,  1838,  Catharine  f'llitafwtfi  Si /luy' 

ler  (So).  <1.  May  21,   1 849. 
m.  2,  November  16,  1854,  Catharine  Hoyd, 
37.   REUPEN  SCHUYLER  and  Sara  Fort. 

59.  Sara,  b.  March  8,  1785,  d.  y. 

37.   REUPEN  SCHUYLER  an.l  I-Mzahcth  Truax. 

6a  Stei'MEN  V.  V.,  married  and  settled  in  Mobile,  Ala.     Nothing  is 
known  of  his  family.' 


•  (60)  SrsrHRN  Van  Vkcmtkn  Schiyi-BK  married  Marthn  Vincent  Bnffvn,(Ton\  Penn- 
lylvAfiia,  and  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala.     Their  children  were  : 
60  a.  Marv  ELi/Anmi,  m.  Samttfl  C.  AfnUaw. 
60  6.  Angki.ica,  m.  I,  G*0r/;ne  C.   Cnazarm. 

m.  a,  itmf'lt  Tnylof, 
60  c.  Rruben  Van  Vkchtkn,  m.  ,  and  is  now  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

-G.  W.  S. 
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61.  ABRAHAM,  m.  Laura  San>lcrs. 

62.  AngkliC/V,  (1.  January  22,  1S48. 

38.   nilLir  S.  SCHUYLER  and  KaJul  Van  dm  Pcrgh, 

63.  (lEKiRUDE,  m.  January,  1836,  Ahraham  Ten  Jiyck^  Jr, 

64.  Rachel,  m.  Isaac  I).  /'.  I.atisitr^. 

65.  Steihen,  I).  Oct()l)cr  27,  1794,  d.  s.  p.  OcIoIkt  4,  1857. 
60.  Angelica,  m.  January,  1S26,  SanJcts  lAiPtsin;:;. 

67.  AiiKAiL\M,  1>.  Soptcnil)cr  5,  1799,  d.  s.  \\  Oct')l>cr  31,  1869. 

68.  Lucas,  b.  Novcnd.cr  20,  iSoi,  d.  May  4,  1852. 

m.  Scptonihcr,  1825,  Atii^rliia  I.ansini:^. 

69.  Anna  Maria,  m.  September  24,  1828,  {$7)7"^'^*  CuyUr  S<h»tyl€r, 

40.  JOHN  SCFIUYLKR  and  Anna  Cuylcr. 
7a  Angelica,  \\\,  l,  Clarksim  Crosby. 

\\\.  2,  John  Taylor  Cooper, 

41.  JKREMLMI  SCHUYLER  an<l  Jam-  Cuyhr. 

71.  Angelica,  m.  Sl,f^hnt  /'.   Schuylir  (48). 

72.  Cornelius,  b.  July  i,  1795,  d.  February,  1878. 

m.  I  Si  7,  Harriet  Ilillhousc. 

73.  Ann  Jane,  b.  May  28,  1797,  d.  y. 

43.   HARMANUS  P.  SCHUYLER  and  y1A/n'^AM/J. 

74.  Mary,  b.  July  8,  179T,  d.  y. 

75.  Philip,  b.  January  26,  1793,  d.  y. 

43.   HARMANUS  p.  SCHUYLER  and  J/./ry/Jmw. 

76.  Marianna,  b.  July  27,  1800. 

m.  John  ]'rcidinl>ur^. 

43.   HARMANUS  P.  SCHUYLER  and  Sarah  Pa<kuwHl, 

77.  Phimp  Pieterse,  d.  unmarried  in  Texas. 

78.  Thomas,  m.  Ant^cliia  Asphnvall. 

79.  Richard,  d.  unmarried  in  Texas. 

So.  Catharine  Elizaheth,  m,  Stephen  A\  5"<7///j'/tr  (58). 
46.   PETI:R  p.  SCHUYLER  and  Miss  Cushini;. 
8r.  Ann,  m.  /V.  Simf>son. 

82.  ^VILLIAM  Cushing,  d.  s.  p.  m.  1879,  Margaret  SickUs, 
^Tf.  ATaria,  m.  John  Doeine, 

84.  Philip,  d.  y. 

85.  Henry. 

86.  Frances,  m.  Samurl  Eddy. 

48.  STEPHEN  P.  SCHU\XER  and  Angelica  SchuyUr, 

87.  Philip  Lucas,  d.  s.  p.  aged  43  year&, 

88.  Jane,  d.  y. 

89.  Anna,  d.  y. 

90.  An(;elica,  d.  y. 

91.  Jeremiah,  d.  y. 
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92.  Charles,  d.  y. 

93.  Cornelia. 

94.  Catallna,  m.  Frederick  Van  Valkcnber^, 

57.  JOHN  C.  SCHUYLER  and  Anna  Maria  SchnyUr, 

95.  rtTER,  d.  April  9,  1865. 

m.  Novcml)cr,  1853,  Elsit  A.  Jauncy, 

96.  Rachel,  d.  February  13,  1834. 

97.  V\\\\.\\\  d.  November  18,  1833. 

98.  Catharine,  <1.  June  i,  1855. 

99.  Rachel,  d.  June  13,  1851. 

100.   Phh.ip  ;  residence,  Watervlict,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 
loi.  Angelica,  d.  August  31,  i88a 

102.  Gertrude, 

103.  Anna  Maria. 

104-  Stephen  ;  residence,  Watervliet,  All)any  County,  N.  Y. 

58.  STEPHEN  R.  SCHm'LER  and  Catharine  E.  Schuyler, 

105.  Peter,  d.  s.  p.  July  3,  i860. 

106.  John,  d.  y.  January  31,  1854. 

107.  Mary  Hook,  d.  May  16,  1842. 

10b.  Richard  Philip,   m.   Scptcnil)er  i,   1875,  '^«J'"»  Drake ;   resi- 
dence, Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

61.   ABRAHAM  SCHUYLER  and  iMura  Sanders. 

109.  Elizapeth,  d.  y. 

110.  Jeanetta. 

68.  LUCAS  V.  V.  SCHUYLER  and  Angelica  Lansing, 

111.  Rachel,  m.  George  B,  irHson. 

112.  Alida. 

113.  Gertrude,  m.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper, 

114.  Philip,  d.  y. 

115.  Gerrit  L.,  m.  Eliza  L.  Hunt ;  resides  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y, 

116.  Philip  S.  ;  resides  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

117.  Isaac  K,  m.  April  12,  1883,  Elsie  Cuyler  Evertsen  ;  residence, 

Manchester,  Vu 

7a.  CORNELIUS  SC1IU\'LER  and  Harriet  Hillhotise, 

118.  Harriet,  m.    Edward  C,   Z>t7aT^<7//,  of  Albany,  the  great  tem- 

perance reformer. 

119.  Jane  Cuyler,  m.  Robert  P.  McMaster, 

120.  Cornelia  I^uisa,  d.  y.  October  9,  1828. 

121.  Thomas  Hillhouse  ;  residence,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

122.  Caroline  Tibbetts,  m.  James  Davis. 

123.  Edward  Henry,  d.  y.  January  29,  1835. 

124.  Jeremiah  Cuyler,  d.  y.  January  26,  1835. 

125.  Sarah  HillhousI,  m.  October  12,  1882,  Ira  Kingslcy  Martin, 
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78.  THOMAS  SCHUYLER  and  Attgclica  Asfimvall, 

126.  Harmanus,  m.  Eila  Drake  ;  residence.  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

127.  Sarah,  m.  John  Burroughs. 

128.  ^L^RIA,  d.  y. 

129.  Clarkson  Crosby,  m.  Catharine  Scoville. 

13a  Frank,  m.  October  12,  1882,  Ntllie  Kenyan;  residence^  West 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

131.  Marianna. 

95.  PETER  SCHUYLER  and  Elsie  A,  Jauncy, 

132.  Walter  Jauncy,  d.  y. 

10&  RICHARD  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  and  Susan  Drake, 

133.  Stephen  Reuben,  b.  Novcmlicr  15,  187^,  d.  y. 

134.  Jane  Drake,  b.  December  22,  1879. 

135.  Catharine,  U  November  33,  1882. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE. 


The  preceding  genealogical  table  shows  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Peter  Schuyler  arc  not  numerous.  The  mor- 
tality of  those  at  an  early  age  is  very  noticeable,  (^f  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  names  in  the  list,  forty-two 
are  of  children  who  died  before  they  readied  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  At  least  ten,  of  whom  five  were  males,  died 
unmarried.  Several  others  died  in  early  manhood,  leaving 
small  families.  The  living  male  descendants  at  the  pres- 
ent time  number  not  more  than  ten,  of  whom  four  of 
mature  years  are  unmarried. 

Very  few  of  his  family  in  the  direct  line  emigrated  fr.r 
from  their  old  home.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  only  four  : 
(46)  Peter  P.,  who  settled  at  Natchez  ;  (60)  Stephen,  who 
resided  at  Mobile,  and  the  brothers,  (77)  Philip  Pietcrse 
and  (79)  Richard,  who  died  in  Texas.  Most  of  them  lived 
and  died  on  the  lands  acquired  by  Philip  (Pietcrse)  Schuy- 
ler, known  as  the  "  Flatts,"  with  Winter's  plantation  and 
the  farm  given  to  (18)  Peter  and  (19)  Jeremiah  Schuyler 
as  their  mother's  share  of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck. 
When  they  died  they  were  buried  in  the  private  cemetry 
near  the  old  house.  Besides  the  forty-four  graves  in  that 
old  burial-place  marked  by  monuments,  there  are  many 
others  without  a  stone  or  tablet  to  indicate  whose  remains 
lie  below.  Here  were  buried  the  three  sons  of  Peter 
Schuyler — Philip,  Peter  and  Jeremiah  ;  and  liis  only  adidt 
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grandsons — Peter,  Stephen,  and  Pliilip.  Indeed,  all  liis 
descendants  in  the  male  line,  except  the  four  emigrants  io 
llie  south,  were  until  quite  a  recent  period  buried  here. 

Although  this  **  place  of  graves"  had  been  in  use 
several  years,  it  had  not  been  formally  detached  from 
the  farm  and  set  apart  for  a  burial-place  ;  but  when  (17) 
Philij)  Schuyler  made  his  will,  lie  gave  the  ground  for  that 
use  and  no  other. 

"  It  is  my  will,"  he  said,  "  that  the  present  Burying 
Place  be  forever  kept  and  appropriated  for  that  use  and 
no  other,  and  I  do  hereby  devise  the  said  ground  contain- 
ing one  acre  for  the  Hurying  Place  for  all  the  descendants 
of  my  father  Peter  Schuyler  dec''  and  of  my  father-in-law 
John  S(  huyler  dec'  and  such  other  persons  as  my  beloved 
wife,  or  my  brothers  Jeremy  and  Peter,  or  their  heirs,  shall 
])crmit." 

This  burial-place  is  now"  included  within  the  limits  of 
West  Troy.  Fearing  lest  it  may  be  disturbed,  various 
members  of  the  family  are  depositing  their  dead  in  the 
Albany  Rural  Cemetry.  From  present  appearances,  this 
interesting  spot  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ratiicr 
than  have  the  dead  with  their  monuments  removed,  and 
tliis  consecrated  ground  occupied  for  other  purposes,  it 
should  be  surrounded  with  a  solid  wall.  In  its  centre 
should  be  placed  a  block  of  granite,  inscribed,  *'  Here  lie 
the  remains  of  four  generations  of  Schuylers,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  great  (Juidor  of  the  Five  Nations." 

Peter  Schuyler's  first  wife,  Engeltie  Van  Schaick,  was 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  old  friend,  Goosen  Gcrritso 
Van  Schaick,  by  his  second  wife,  Annatje  Lievens.  After 
licr  death  he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Var. 
Uensselaer,  son  of  the  first  patroon,  who  for  many  years 
had  charge  of  the  colony  of  Kensselacrwyck.     Her  brother 
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Killian,  in  the  settlement  of  his  grandfather's  estate,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  manor  and  of  the  Claverack  tract 
for  himself,  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters,  of  which  his 
sister  Maria's  two  sons,  Peter  and  Jeremy,  eventually  ob- 
tained a  farm  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  only  as  their 
mother's  share  of  the  vast  estate.  This  was  the  second  in 
a  long  succession  of  marriages  between  the  Schuylers  and 
Van  Rensselaers  continued  to  the  present  generation. 

Philip  Schuvlkr  (17)  held  a  prominent  position  in  the 
province  many  years.  lie  succeeded  his  father  as  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  but  not  to  his  influence  anKjng 
the  Five  Nations.  They  respected  hini  for  his  high  char- 
acter and  integrity,  but  did  not  defer  implicitly  to  his 
counsel.  lie  was  not  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  the 
governors  as  his  father  had  been,  and  hence  his  inllucncc 
was  weakened  among  the  Indians.  He  was  not  in  favor 
with  Governor  Clinton,  because  in  the  Assembly  he  was 
independent,  and  acted  rather  with  the  party  opposed  to 
the  governor,  which  was  under  the  leadership  of  James 
de  Lancey. 

In  August,  1747,  while  Colonel  Schuyler  was  in  New 
York  attending  the  Assembly,  his  family  was  in  peril  from 
scalping  parties  of  the  French  Indians,  who  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  killed  a  white  man  and  an  Indian 
on  the  road  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  besides  a 
large  number  of  cattle  on  the  deserted  farms  at  Canas- 
tagione.  By  order  of  Governor  Clinton,  the  troops  which 
had  been  posted  north  of  Albany,  except  those  in  Fort 
Clinton  at  Saratoga,  were  transferred  to  a  camp  at  Green- 
bush,  where  they  were  of  little  service  in  case  of  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  northern  suburbs  of  Albany. 

Colonel  Schuyler's  house  at  the  Flatts,  where  his  family 
resided,  was  stockaded  and  made  defensible.  '*  It  could 
contain  a  hundred  men  at  least."     When  the  troops  were 
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about  to  leave  tlic  vicinity,  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  her  friends 
made  earnest  appeals  to  the  commanding  ofTicer  to  leave 
some  of  them  at  her  house,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  until 
she  could  remove  her  effects  to  the  city  ;  but  in  vain,  the 
officer  alleging  that  the  orders  of  the  governor  were  im- 
perative. When  these  facts  were  known  in  New  York,  the 
Council  presented  an  address  to  Clinton,  urging  him  to 
reconsider  his  orders  and  encamp  the  troops  at  the  Flatts, 
being  a  better  site  for  a  camp  and  a  far  better  position 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers.  lie  gave  an  evasive 
reply,  but  left  the  troops  at  Grcenbusli.  Later  in  the 
season  he  destroyed  the  fort  at  Saratoga,  leaving  the 
northern  frontiers  down  to  Albany  open  to  the  enemy. 

The  Asscnrbly  charged  that  tiie  governor  *' was 'di- 
rected by  tlie  counsels  of  a  man  obnoxious  to  them,  who 
by  low,  wicked  acts  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  people,** 
referring  to  Cadwallader  Colden.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  gentleman  advised  the  removal  of  the  troops 
statioiicd  at  the  Flatts  because  of  his  dislike  to  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler.  The  historian  Smith  remarked,  "Colonel 
Philip  Schuyler  unwisely  joined  the  opposition  to  Clin- 
ton." He  could  not  certainly  with  self-respect  attach 
himself  to  the  governor's  party,  while  it  was  controlled  by 
Colden. 

Colonel  S'^huyler  was  fortunate  in  his  d(jmestic  rela- 
tions, except  that  he  was  not  blessed  with  children.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he  married  his  cousin,  Mar- 
garita Schuyler,  the  "American  lady"  of  Mrs.  Grant,  with 
whom  he  spent  thirty-four  years  of  uninterrupted  happi- 
ness. He  had  a  house  in  town,  but  lived  much  of  the 
time  on  his  farm  at  the  Flatts.  He  died  on  February  i6, 
1758,  and  was  buried  in  the  private  cemetery  near  his 
house,  where  his  moinunent,  erected  by  his  widow,  still 
stands  in  good  preservation. 
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His  will  is  dated  June  28,  1748,  and  was  admitted  to 
probate  on  August  29,  1766.  His  large  landed  estate, 
all  of  which  he  had  received  from  his  father,  he  dis- 
tributed among  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  heirs. 
To  his  brothers,  Peter  and  Jeremy,  he  gave  his  wearing  ap- 
parel. To  his  sister,  Gertrude  Lansing,  and  her  son  Peter, 
he  gave  cacli  ^50  ;  and  to  his  nephew,  Peter  Scliuy- 
ler,  he  gave  his  "two  large  silver  salt-cellars."  "To 
my  two  sisters,  Margrita  Livingston  and  Gcrtruy  Lansing, 
and  my  nephew.  Parent  Staats,  Jr.,"  '  he  gave  his  ninth 
share  in  the  patent  of  Westenhook,  eacli  a  third.  Parent 
Staats,  Jr.,  was  required  to  pay  from  his  share,  "to  his 
sister,  Anna  Van  der  Poel,'  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds." 
After  making  provision  for  the  "  Purying  Place,"  he  be- 
queathed to  his  wife  a  farm  on  the  Moiiawk  Kiver  oppo- 
site Canajciharie,  all  his  personal  estate  after  the  payment 
of  his  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  and  the  use  of  tlic 
Flatts  farm  during  life.  He  gave  to  his  brother  Jeremy 
the  island,  and  to  his  brotlier  Peter  the  remainder  of  the 
farm,  both  to  come  into  possession  after  the  death  of  his 
widow.  To  this  point  all  his  bequests  were  confined  to 
his  own  family,  but  before  closing  he  left  a  token  of  re- 
membrance to  one  bearing  his  own  name,  a  favorite 
nephew  of  his  wife,  Philip  Schuyler,  the  future  general, 
giving  him  a  piece  of  woodland  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  north  of  his  farm. 


'  He  y/AS  junior  to  one  of  the  same  name,  a  cousin  of  his  father's. 

'  Anna  Staats  married  Johannes  Van  der  Pocl,  May  5,  1743,  and  was 
his  second  wife.  Hon.  Aaron  Van  der  Poel,  of  New  York,  sui)i>oscd  she 
was  a  daughter  of  "Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  who  married  a  sister  of  Aunt 
Schuyler."  The  will  of  Philip  Schuyler  shows  this  to  be  an  error.  She 
w.is  doubtless  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Staats,  who  was  Dr.  Samuel's 
nephew.  She  was  a  niece  by  marri.ige  of  Aunt  Schuyler  ('*  The  American 
l^dy"),  and  a  secon<l  cousin  !»y  blood. 
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Pktf.r  Schuyler,  Jr.,  (i8)  in  his  youth  was  active  and 
enterprising.  When  Governor  Hiirnet  made  the  cxpeti- 
nient  ^f  establishing  a  fort  among  tiie  Seneca  hulians  i<> 
<  ountcract  the  efforts  of  the  Trench  to  bring  that  nation 
more  under  their  influence,  he  resolved  to  send  ten  men 
to  Irondequoit  for  a  }'ear,  and  selected  Schuyler  as  their 
(  aptain.  He  was  young,  but  bold  and  fearless.  He  ac- 
(  cptcd  the  position  without  hesitation,  knowing  that  it 
was  one  of  peril  and  self-ilenial,  among  barbarians,  far 
away  from  civilization  and  the  comforts  of  home.  In 
after  years  he  suffered  from  deafness,  and  was  obliged  to 
c  on  fine  himself  to  the  superintendence  of  his  farm.  lie 
was  much  esteemed  by  his  family  and  friends,  who  called 
!iim  Pedrom  ;  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  strife.  lie  alone  of  liis 
lather's  sons  continued  the  direct  line  of  that  branch  of 
the  family. 

JiuKMiAii  ScnuvLF.R  (19)  sccms  to  have  led  a  quiet  life, 
residing  on  his  farm  near  the  old  homestead.  lie  married 
a  French  lady  of  New  York,  whose  family  name  is  not 
known,  and  had  five  children.  His  only  sons,  Peter  and 
Thomas,  died  in  childhood.  His  three  daughters  married, 
but  died  in  early  life.  He  did  not  long  survive  them. 
Mrs.  Grant,  in  the  "American  Lady,"  gives  a  sad  picture 
nf  the  lonely  widow — confined  to  her  bed  with  an  incurable 
illness,  bereft  of  husband  and  children,  with  none  but  ser- 
vants or  distant  relatives  to  administer  comfort  and  conso- 
lation. 

Peter  Schuvler  (20)  was  the  third  of  the  name,  and, 

being  the  eldest  in  the  direct  line,  it  was  supposed  that 

he  would  inherit  the  bulk  of  his  uncle  (17)  Philip's  landed 

estate.      If  such  were   the  wishes  of   friends,  they  were 

doomed  to  disappointment,  as  seen  by  the  will,  made  five 
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years  hcforc  his  death.  lie  married  his  second  cousin, 
tlic  favorite  niece  of  his  uncle  Philip's  wife.  He  died 
early  in  life,  at  tlic  age  of  thirty. 

Stkphf.n  (24)  and  Philii'  Schuylkr  (25)  were  quiet  farm- 
ers, contenting  themselves  with  the  pnKluce  of  their  lands 
and  seldom  appearing  in  public  life.  Philip  was  the  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  I  have 
been  unabhi  to  learn  any  details  of  his  services. 

Petkr  Scmuvi.kr  {^;^),  the  fourth  of  the  name,  was  State 
Senator  from  the  western  district,  whicli  then  included  Al- 
bany County,  from  1787  to  1791,  and  was  elected  for  an- 
other term,  but  died  the  day  before  the  house  convened. 
He  was  twice  on  the  Council  of  Appointment,  1787  and 
1791.  His  uncle,  the  general,  was  in  the  Senate  and  on 
the  Council  at  the  same  tune.  H(  ing  quite  young,  and 
with  little  exj^erience  in  public  affairs,  he  was  regarded  by 
his  uncle  as  a  sort  of  pupil,  who  was  bound  to  look  to  him 
as  his  guide  and  instructor  in  political  matters.  Peter  had 
some  of  Ills  uncle's  spirit,  and,  being  of  the  eldest  line,  he 
was  disposed  to  resent  the  uncle's  patronage  and  act  on 
his  own  convictions.  In  fine,  they  did  not  agree,  although 
they  were  of  the  same  polit  cal  party. 

His  grandfather  had  given  him  the  farm  on  which  he 
lived,  but  he  wanted  a  wider  field,  and  removed  to  Cana- 
joharie,  taking  with  him  the  family  papers  and  relics,  the 
"heirlooms  "  of  the  great  Ouidor,  among  which  were  the 
portrait,  silver  vase,  and  diamonds  presented  by  Queen 
Anne  in  17 10.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  "outside  the  family  circle."  Ho  was  the  first 
to  take  up  his  residence  '*  so  far  from  home,"  and  after 
his  death,  without  children,  the  relics  were  scattered,  and 
some  of  them  lost.  General  Schuyler,  almost  the  only  one 
of  that  generation  of  Schuylers  who  cared  for  such  things 
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and  had  some  taste  for  genealogy-,  recovered  some  of  the 
papers  and  the  silver  vase,  which  arc  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  grandson,  George  L.  Schuyler,  of  New  Vi)rk 
City.  The  life-size  portrait,  painted  by  the  court  painter 
of  Queen  Anne,  was  returned  to  Peter  S.  Schuyler  (35), 
I'nen  the  eldest  in  descent,  and  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  family  of  the  late  John  C.  Schuyler  (57).  The  "dia- 
monds" were  retained  by  the  second  wife.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death  they  were  sent  to  a  jeweller  in 
Albany  to  be  reset.  Peter  Schuyler  {;^;^)  was  buriec^  in 
the  cemetery  at  the  Flatts,  and  a  monument  placed  over 
his  grave. 

Peter  P.  Schuyler  (46)  entered  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  Ensign  of  the  Second  Infantry,  in  July,  1797. 
I  lo  was  promoted  to  be  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Third 
Infantry,  July,  1798;  First  Lieutenant,  March  2,  1799; 
Regimental  (Quartermaster,  November,  1799;  Assistant 
Military  Agent  at  Mobile,  May,  1802;  Captain,  Second 
Infantry,  December,  1803  ;  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  In- 
fantry, March  12,  1812;  Adjutant-General  for  Military 
District  .No.  i  (Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire),  April 
28,  1813  ;  and  resigned,  Tune  15,  1815.  lie  was  also  Treas- 
urer of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  died  at  Natchez  of 
yellow  fever.     His  family  returned  to  Albany. 

Several  other  members  of  the  family  held  responsible 
positions.  Jeremiah  Schuyler  (41)  was  member  of  Assem- 
bly, 1810,  and  sheriff  of  Rensselaer  County,  1813  to  1815. 
i  larmanus  P.«Schuylcr  (43)  was  sheriff  of  Albany  County, 
iSoo.  John  C.  Schuyler  (57)  was  member  of  Assembly, 
1S36.  Cornelius  Schuyler  (72)  was  sheriff  of  Rensselaer 
County,  1837  to  1840,  and  member  of  Assembly  from 
Saratoga  County,  1855. 


III. 

BRANDT   SCHUYLER. 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  he  married  Cornelia,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  old  burgomaster,  Olofl  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt,  of 
New  York  City,  July  12,  1682,  and  immediately  afterward 
we  find  him  in  the  mercantile  business  in  that  city  ;  and 
he  soon  took  a  leading  position  among  its  business  men. 
As  (Jthers  of  his  time,  he  found  leisure  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  some  minor  offices  of  the  cliurch  and  city.  He 
was  a  thorough  Dutchman,  and  adhered  to  the  *'  Nether 
Dutch  Church,"  in  which  he  soon  became  an  ofllce-beaicr. 
Two  years  after  his  marriage,  he  was  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  militia  companies,  of  which 
Jacob  Lcisler  was  captain.  A  few  years  afterward  he  was 
promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  anotlier  company. 

In  politics  lie  was  active  and  vigorous.  There  were  two 
political  parties  then  as  now,  but  by  what  names  they 
were  known  cannot  be  determined. 

Under  the  Dutch  the  province  had  been  governed  by  a 
director-general  and  Council  appointed  by  the  West  India 
Company,  and,  when  it  p.issed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  by  a  governor  and  Council  of  his  appointment. 
There  was  no  Assembly  or  Legislature  elected  by  the 
people,  although  in  critical  times  the  director-general  had 
been  forced  to  ask  the  people  to  select  eight  or  ten 
men   to  form  an   advisory  board.     At   first  the  Duke  of 
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York,  being  opposed  to  popular  assemblies,  administered 
the  government  by  a  governor  and  Council.  In  after 
years  he  directed  Governor  Dongan  to  call  an  Assembly, 
whose  bill  of  rights  did  not  please  him,  and  it  was  dis- 
solved. The  old  method  was  pursued  until,  as  James  II., 
he  lost  his  crown.  William  III.,  his  successor,  authorized 
Colonel  Sloughter,  in  his  instructions  of  November,  16S9, 
to  revive  the  Assembly.  Before  his  arrival  Jacob  Leisler 
assumed  control,  and  first  caused  a  committee  of  safety, 
and  subsequently  a  Council  and  Assembly,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people.  Leisler's  proceedings  placed  the  old  Coun- 
cil and  their  friends  in  opposition.-  Onice-holders  are  not 
friendly  to  changes  and  revolutions — to  measures  which 
deprive  them  of  their  positions.  Then,  if  not  before,  the 
political  ])arties  were  distinctively  known  by  party  names 
— Leislerian  and  anli-Leislerian. 

Brandt  Schuyler  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  was  not  an 
inactive  partisan.  Leisler  had  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
thus  controlled  the  city.  He  and  his  friends  were  now  in 
power,  and  opposed  the  change  ;  they  sought  to  hold 
tlieir  places  against  all  comers.  Besides  the  military  arm, 
they  used  the  cry  of  *'  No  popery"  with  much  elTect.  The 
people  were  mostly  ardent  Protestants,  and  their  fears 
were  easily  excited.  It  was  known  that  King  James  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  sought  to  reinstate  t)ie  old 
religion  in  its  old  place  in  the  English  realm,  and,  as 
Ciovernor  Dongan  was  a  Catholic,  it  was  believed  that  he 
ii:id  been  pursuing  the  same  policy  in  New  York,  by  aj)- 
|n)inting  adherents  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  office.  Al- 
ihoufih  the  late  councillors  and  their  adherents  were  mem- 
bers,  and  some  of  them  officers,  of  the  same  Protestant 
Church  to  wliich  Leisler  belonged,  they  were  cried  down 
as  '*  papists,"  and  persons  dangerous  to  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  people.     False  alarms  were  raised  to  excite 
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llic  populace,  and,  to  procure  the  arrest  of  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals, some  of  wlioni  were  thrown  into  prison. 

On  one  such  occasion,  in  August,  1689,  Brandt  Schuyler 
and  several  others  were  arrested  in  the  night,  and  detained 
until  morning.  This  alarm  was  occasioned  by  a  man  on 
horseback,  who  did  not  stop  when  hailed.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  late  governor,  escaped 
from  his  Boston  prison.  After  the  capture  and  examina- 
tion of  a  few  Harvard  College  students,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  post-rider  on  a  pleasure  trip  through  New 
England  to  New  York,  and  learning  that  Sir  Edmund  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  Leislcr  graciously  released  the 
prisoners.  A  year  later,  a  commotion  was  raised  by  a 
proclamation  of  Leisler,  who  then  assumed  to  be  lieuten- 
ant-governor, requiring  the  militia  to  complete  the  city 
fortifications.  Leislcr  had  recently  incarcerated  some  of 
his  leading  opponents  in  the  dungeon  of  the  fort,  and  he 
now  imagined  that  he  saw  indications  of  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoners'  friends  to  assault  the  fort  for  their 
rescue.  He  appeared  in  the  streets  armed,  and  by  his 
blustering  soon  collected  a  crowd  around  him,  composed 
of  friends  and  foes.  His  arrogant  manner  provoked  some 
of  the  crowd  to  jostle  him,  and  perhaps  to  strike  him  ;  he 
charged  that  one  John  Crooke  "stroke  him  with  a  cooper's 
adze,  intending  to  murder  him."  He  defended  himself 
unti'  the  soldiers  of  the  fort  came  to  his  rescue,  by  which 
means  "his  majesty's  government  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion." He  immediately  issued  another  proclamation,  re- 
citing that  "some  of  the  head  leaders  were  secured  in  the 
fort,"  but  that  as  others  had  absconded,  he  enjoined  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  sheriff,  and  military  officers  to 
arrest  them.  Among  the  persons  named  in  the  proclama- 
tion was  Brandt  Schuyler.  In  the  protracted  investiga- 
tion which  followed,  the  only  evidence  implicating  Schuy- 
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l<  r  was  tliat  of  Conrad  Ten  Eyck,  wlio  swore  tliat  lie  saw 
liini  and  others  **  running  toward  tlie  bridge  (over  Broad 
Street),  saying  they  would  fetch  the  j)risoners  out  of  the 
fort." 

It  does  not  appear  tliat  all  of  the  offenders  named 
were  arrested.  If  the  proclamation  was  meant  in  earnest, 
they  succeeded  in  concealing  themselves  ;  but  if  it  was  in- 
tended only  for  effect  on  the  popular  mind,  they  remained 
within  doors  a  few  days,  and  then  attended  to  their  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Poor  Bayard  and  Nicoll,  the  'Miead  lead- 
ers," were  secure  in  the  dungeon,  and  were  not  released 
nntU  Governor  Sloughter's  arrival. 

Shortly  after  Leisler's  execution,  Bayard,  Schuyler,  and 
otlier  leaders  of  their  party,  were  appointed  a  court-mar- 
ti.d  to  try  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  militia  com- 
j)ani«js  who  had  throwm  off  all  military  discipline  and 
followed  Leislers  fortune's.  Had  their  proceedings  been 
preserved,  they  would  have  th.rown  more  light  on  the 
history  of  the  times,  at  least  on  the  story  of  individual 
a<  tors  in  that  stormy  period. 

From  the  time  of  Leisler's  fall  until  May,  169S,  seven 
years,  the  anti-Leislerian  party  were  in  power.  Schuy- 
ler was  elected  an  alderman  of  the  city,  and  held  the 
office  by  subsequent  elections  until  1697.  lie  lost  his 
election  in  1698,  but  succeeded  the  next  year,  in  spite  of 
the  governor's  opposition.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  from  1695  to  1698  he  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly. 

When  Lord  Bellomont  .assumed  the  government,  there 
was  a  change  in  majorities.  He  was  a  Lcislerian,  and 
threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  his  party  friends. 
With  a  powerful  advocate  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  the 
( ourage  of  the  Leisicrians  revived,  and  they  pushed  their 
opponents  to  the  wall.     The  old  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
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and  a  new  one  was  elected,  in  which  llicy  liad  a  majority, 
lielloniont's  achiiinistration  was  so  partisan,  that  he  lost 
his  popularity,  and  drove  some  of  liis  friends  into  the  op- 
position ranks.  The  original  an'  -Leislerians  were  not 
conciliated,  and  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  influence 
the  home  government  against  him.  These  efforts  were 
not  without  some  Tipparent  success,  for  in  about  eighteen 
months  after  his  arrival,  it  began  to  be  whispered  about 
that  he  would  soon  be  recalled.  1 1  is  death  (March  5,  1701) 
made  a  vacancy  before  his  opponents  could  anticipate  it 
by  removal. 

The  opposite  parly  were  now  quite  sure  that  the  next 
governor,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  favor  their  faction. 
Nor  were  they  mistaken.  So  sure  were  they,  that  before 
Bellomont's  burial  a  prominent  member  of  the  opposition 
wrote  to  the  English  ministry,  recommending  certain  of 
his  friends  to  the  Council,  under  the  firm  belief  that  the 
Leislerians  would  be  removed.  Among  the  names  was 
that  of  Hrandt  Schuyler.  There  is  little  doubt  that  had 
he  lived  he  would  have  readied  that  position  sooner  or 
later.  It  was  the  highest  in  tlie  })rovince  to  which  a  native 
New  Yorker  could  then  aspire. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Xanfan  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Bcllomont,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  his  party.  He  was 
in  the  West  Indies  when  the  governor  died,  but  on  liis  re- 
turn succeeded  to  the  government.  His  short  adminis- 
tration was  decidedly  partisan,  and  became  notorious  by 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  Nicholas  Bayard  and  Alderman 
Ilutchings  for  high  treason.  Nanfan  was  ambitious,  and 
would  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  be  left,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  acting  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  profuse 
in  pledges  to  the  ministry  to  be  impartial  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  for  a  while  seemed  to  regard  his  promises.  He 
appointed  Thomas  Noel,  an  anti-Leislerian,  mayor  of  the 
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city,  and  Abraham  Gouverncur,  Lcislerian,  recorder,  in 
October,  1701.  H»it  he  soon  forgot  his  pledges,  and,  under 
tlie  manipulation  of  tlie  Council,  became  arbitrary  and 
rcci<less.  it  was  during  his  administration,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Brandt  Schuyler  had  such  an  exciting  contest 
to  secure  his  scat  in  the  Common  Council.  lie  won  the 
place,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1698,  the  friends  of  Leisler  made  applica- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  church  for  permission  to  bury 
his  remains  in  the  graveyard  of  the  church.  Their  reply 
is  worth  preserving,  as  showing  how  neatly  they  extricated 
themselves  from  a  dilemma.  The  congregation  was  di- 
vided in  politics  ;  the  minister  and  leading  members  being 
anti-Leislerian,  while  many  influential  men  belonged  to 
the  opposite  party.  There  was  great  bitterness  between 
tlie  two  factions,  and  it  was  difficult  to  please  both,  how- 
ever the  officers  might  decide.  They  gave  the  following 
reply  to  the  application  : 

"  Because  we  are  pressed  by  both  parties  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  wishing  to  preserve  peace  in  our  church,  wc 
cannot  consent  thereto,  but  we  shall  not  hinder  it. 

"  Thomas  Df.  Kay. 

"JoHANNKs  Kip. 

"Brandt  Schuyler." 

The  graveyard  surrounded  the  church,  and  was  not  diffi- 
cult of  access.  **  We  shall  not  hinder  it  "  was  interpreted 
la  mean— the  remains  of  Leisler  and  Milborne  may  be 
buried  there,  if  you  take  the  responsibility.  They  were 
accordingly  disinterred  at  night  from  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows on  which  they  had  been  executed,  and  by  torchlight 
deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Nether  Dutch  Church  of 
New  York.  The  proceeding  caused  an  unusual  excite- 
ment, and  aroused  afresh  the  old  animosities.     Even  the 
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governor,  Lord  Bellomont,  watched  the  proceedings,  and 
made  mention  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 

Brandt  Schuyler  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  ere  he  had 
reaped  the  full  reward  of  his  business  enterprise,  or 
reached  the  goal  of  his  political  ambition.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  the  exact  date  of  his  death.  His  name 
is  attached  to  the  petition  of  the  Protestants  of  New  York 
to  King  William  IIL,  dated  December  30,  1701,  and  that  is 
the  last  time  that  it  appears  in  the  records  to  which  I  have 
liad  access.  His  will  is  dated  January  11,  1700,  to  which 
is  attached  a  codicil,  dated  "  25th  Anno  Dom.  1702,"  the 
month  being  omitted.  The  will  was  not  offered  for  pro- 
bate until  April  18,  1723.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  soon 
after  signing  the  codicil,  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  of 
1702,  as  may  be  inferred  from  other  papers  in  my  pos- 
session. He  left  three  minor  sons  to  the  care  of  their 
widowed  mother. 
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Brandt  Schuyler's  Descendants. 

6.   BRANDT  SCHUYLER,  h.  December  i8,  1659. 

in.   July  12,  1682,    Cornelia    J  an   Cortlandt^ 
1>1».  Novcml)cr  28,  1655. 

136.  PiiiMP,  bp.  November  6,  1683. 

m.  August  28,  1 7 13,  Ann  Eliuibeth  Stoats^  bp.  Decem- 
ber 21,  1690. 

137.  Olof,  bp.  December  19,   1686,  d.  s.  p. 

138.  John,  bp.  January  15,  1690,  d.  s.  p. 

136.   rillLIP  SCHUYLER  and  Ann  Fliznhrth  Stoats. 

139.  Johanna,  bp.  Octol)er  17,  1714. 

140.  Brandt,  bp.  July  21,  1717,  d.  August  15,  1752. 

m.  April  16,  1741,  Afargareta  I'an  lVv<k. 

141.  Samuel,  bp.  June  7,  17 19. 

14a   BRANDT  SCHUYLER  and  JA;r;v,nM  I'an  IVyck. 

142.  Johanna,  m.   William  Luf<ton. 

143.  Catharine,  m.  Comclis  S-u-itz. 

144.  Samuel,  m.  June  27,  1770,  Elizabeth  Chpper. 

145.  Ann  Elizabeth,  m.  March  29,  1769,  John  J.  BUetker, 

144.   SAMUEL  SCHUYLER  and  Elizabeth  Clofptr. 

146.  ELI7.AUETH,  m.  Kev.  Gcrardtis  Cuypers. 

147.  Catharine,  m.  Comclis  Van  Alen. 

148.  Margaret,  m.  Geor;^e  /Parson. 

149.  Anna,  m.  John  Eltini^. 

150.  Peter  Cloppek,  m.  Latnb^  d.  «.  p. 

151.  Samuel,  d.  s.  p.  in  West  Indies. 

152.  Abraham  Lei'ferts,  m.  Elizabeth  Voris. 

152.  ABRAHAM  LEFFERTS  SCHUYLER  and  Elinabtth  Voru, 

153.  Eliza,  m.  Edward  Van  Olingen. 

154.  Samuel,  m.  Catharine  W.  V.  Boyd. 

155.  Maria,  m.  Rev.  J.  S.  Davis. 

156.  Cornelius  V.  /V.,  m.  Eliza  Shaw. 

157.  Abraham  I^,  died  in  infancy. 

158.  Peter  C,  m.  Hannah  C.  A'in^siand, 

159.  Jane  Ann,  m.  David  ^fillcr. 
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It  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  dcscendaiils 
of  Brandt  Schuyler  (6)  are  very  few.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious :  the  families  were  not  large,  and  for  four  genera- 
tions there  was  only  one  in  each  to  continue  tlie  line  of 
direct  descent. 

The  wife  of  Philip  Scliuyler  (136)  was  llie  daughter  of 
Samuel  Slants,  of  New  York,  who  was  a  prominent  man 
in  the  politics  of  liis  times.  lie  was  a  leading  adviser  of 
Jacob  Leisler,  and  a  member  of  his  Council.  Under  the 
administrations  of  Sloughter  and  Fletcher  he  was  in  re- 
tirement. Hcllomont  made  him  a  member  of  his  Council, 
1698,  in  which  he  retained  a  seat  until  June,  1702,  when 
he  was  removed  by  Lord  Cornbury.  He  was  restored  to 
the  Board  by  Governor  Hunter,  in  1710,  and  remained  a 
ineml)er  until  his  dcatli.  Staats  was  undoubtedly  a  shrewd 
politician.  Before  Leislcr's  fall  lie  had  withdrawn  from 
his  Council,  and  tl:ei;eby  (^scaped  trial  ft»r  treason,  fur 
which  others  less  conspi(  nous  were  tried  and  convicted. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  (piickly  the  political  animosi- 
ties of  those  days  were  ftjrgotten  by  families  apparently 
the  most  antagonistic.  Dr.  Staats  was  one  of  Leisler's 
main  supporters  when  Brandt  Srlniyler  and  Stephanus 
Van  Cortlandt  were  arrested  and  prosecuted,  and  yet  with- 
in a  few  years  their  sons  married  his  daughters  on  the  same 
(lay. 

Professor  Pearson,  in  the  "First  Settlers  of  Albany," 
says  :  *'It  is  said  that  Samuel  Staats  learned  his  profession 
in  Holland,  and  on  liis  return  settled  in  New  Amsterdam. 
When  the  province  surrendered  to  the  English,  in  1664,  he 
went  back  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1688,  and 
then  returned  to  New  York." 

Gouverneur  Kemble  said  that  Dr.  Staats'  first  wife 
*'  was  an  East  Indian  Begum,  or  Princess,  whom  he  married 
wliilc  holding  an  appointment   in   India,  obtained  for  liim 
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l>y  William  of  Orange,  and  witli  whom  and  his  children  lie 
returned  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  New  York." 

lie  was  only  seven  years  old  when  the  English  took 
possession  of  New  York,  and  twenty-two  when  his  first 
child  was  baptized  iu  the  Dutch  Church  of  that  city.  Pro- 
fessor Pearson's  authority  is  not  trustworthy,  or  the  doc- 
tor was  precocious.  Mr.  Kemblc  was  misled,  probably  by 
some  family  tradition,  for  Samuel  Staats*  first  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  his  children,  was  plain  Johanna  Ryndcrs,  of 
Albany,  whose  father  was  a  smith,  and  not  a  prince. 
Family  traditions  arc  oftentimes  curious  and  interesting, 
but  seldom  trustworthy.' 

Dr.  Samuel  Staats  died  September  27,  i7i5,as  recorded 
by  Isaac  Gouverncur,  his  son-in-law,  in  his  Bible,  which 
adds:  "  His  age  was  58  years  in  the  month  of  May  last  past." 

Brandt  Schuvlkr  (140)  died  at  an  early  age.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  his  death  was  contained  in  the  IVeck/y 
Post  Boy,  August  17,  1752  : 

"  Monday  last  departed  this  Life,  after  a  very  lingering 
IHness,  Brandt  Schuyler  Esq.  Dephty  Mayor,  and  Alder- 
man of  the  South  Ward  of  this  City  ;  in  which  last  Post 
iie  had  been  successively  chosen  for  several  Years  past." 

His  widow,  in  the  following  October,  advertised  to  sell 
a  farm  or  plantation  of  eighty  acres,  situated  near  Green- 
wich on  the  North  River,  *'with  the  stock  of  cattle  and 
liorses  ;  and  a  fine  young  negro  fellow  used  to  the  farm." 

Ann  Elizadeth  Schuyler  (145)  was  born  after  her 
lather's  death.  At  an  early  i\ge  she  developed  a  taste  for 
literature  and  a  talent  for  making  verses.     Colonel  Stone, 


'  Another  and  probably  equally  veraciuus  tradition  is  that  the  Staats 
f  \iniiy  are  descendants  from  a  certain  Rcar-Admiral  Joachim  Ghyse,  who 
.  aptured  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  as  a  recompense  was  given  the  name  of 
Staats  and  a  coat  of  arms  engraved  on  a  gold  gorget. 
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in  his  "Life  of  Joseph  Brant,"  relates  the  story  of  her 
flight  from  the  Indians  in  1777,  and  in  a  foot-note  says  : 
"  It  was  taken  from  KettcU's  biographical  sketches  of 
American  poets.  Ilcr  memoirs  and  her  poems  were  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  but  I  have  sought  in  vain  among 
the  libraries  and  among  the  Bleeckers  to  obtain  a  copy." 
More  fortunate  than  Mr,  Stone,  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  perfect  copy,  containing  an  engraved  portrait  of 
the  author  by  Tiebout.  It  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  xvii. 
^"d  375  pages,  the  title  of  which  reads:  "Posthumous 
Works  of  Ann  Eliza  Bleecker,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Collection  of  Essays,  Prose  and  Poet- 
ical, by  Margarctta  V.  Faugeres.  New  York.  T.  &  J. 
Swords.  1793." 

On  the  fly-leaf  is  written,  "Jn".  Allan,  1802."  Be- 
sides the  publishers'  address  and  a  list  of  subscribers, 
among  whom  was  DeWitt  Clinton,  it  contains  the  me- 
moirs of  Mrs.  Bleecker,  written  by  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Faugeres  ;  the  works  of  Mrs.  Bleecker,  consisting  of  two 
prose  articles  of  some  length,  one  the  **  History  of  Maria 
Kittle,"  the  other  the  "Story  of  Henry  and  Anne,"  both 
narratives  of  facts  in  the  lives  of  two  of  her  neighbors  at 
Tomhanack  ;  several  letters  addressed  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives ;  and  thirty-six  poetical  pieces,  the  longest  of 
which,  "Joseph,"  occupies  fourteen  pages.  Of  the  375 
pages  in  the  book,  the  contributions  of  Mrs.  Faugeres 
cover  113. 

The  story  of  her  own  life,  as  gathered  from  her  me- 
moirs and  letters,  is  quite  as  interesting  and  pathetic  as 
anything  she  wrote. 

Although  unborn  when  her  father  made  his  will,  Anne 
Elizabeth  (changed  to  Ann  Eliza)  Schuyler  shared  by  that 
instrument  equally  with  her  brother  and  sisters  in  the 
estate,  which  was  considerable.     She  was  less  tlian  seven- 
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teen  years  old  when,  on  March  29,  1769,  she  married  Jolin 
J.  Bleecker,  of  New  Roclielle,  a  great-grandson  of  Jan 
Janscn  Bleecker,  of  Albany,  the  American  ancestor  of  the 
numerous  families  of  that  name.  His  grandmother  was 
Catalyna,  daughter  of  David  Schuyler  and  Catalyna  Vcr 
Planck. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Poughkccp- 
sic,  where  they  remained  about  two  years,  when  they 
removed  to  Tomhanack,  now  Schaghticoke,  where  Mr. 
Bleecker  possessed  some  landed  property.  lie  built  a 
house  in  a  pleasant  locality,  commanding  delightful  pros- 
pects and  surrounded  by  forest  trees,  in  which  he  settled 
his  little  family,  lie  had  studied  law,  but  had  abandoned 
tiic  profession  and  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  more  con- 
genial to  his  tastes,  lie  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  hus- 
band, and  encouraged  his  wife  to  cultivate  her  literary 
tastes.  Their  fortune  enabled  them  to  live  in  a  style  be- 
coming their  education  and  acquirements,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  economies  of  ordinary  farmers.  They  were 
fond  of  their  friends,  and  their  house  was  always  open  for 
tlieir  entertainment.  For  a  few  years  their  lives  flowed  on 
in  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  But  the  country  was  in  tl»c 
tiiroes  of  revolution,  and  they  could  not  long  escape  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  Their  retreat  lay  in  the  path  of  ar- 
mies, and  was  soon  invaded  by  the  enemy. 

When  Burgoync,  on  his  march  down  the  Hudson,  ap- 
proached their  neighborhood,  with  swarms  of  savages  on 
his  wings,  Mr.  Bleecker  hastened  to  Albany  to  obtain  ac- 
commodations for  his  family  until  the  danger  was  past, 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  young  children  to  the  care  of  his 
servants  and  neighbors.  He  had  hardly  been  gone  a  day 
when  Mrs.  Bleecker,  while  at  the  breakfast-table,  received 
intelligence  that  Burgoyne's  Indians  were  within  two 
miles,  burning  the  dwellings  and  killing  the  people.     A 
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inotlicr's  instinct  to  protect  licr  little  ones  depi  ivccl  her  of 
reflection.  Without  stopping  a  moment  to  order  a  car- 
riage, or  make  the  slightest  preparation  for  a  journey,  she 
took  her  youngest  child  on  her  arm,  and  the  other,  a  girl 
of  four  years,  by  the  hand,  and  fled,  accompanied  only  by 
a  yoimg  servant-girl.  She  joined  a  throng  of  fugitives,  all 
so  intent  on  their  own  safety  that  they  did  not  observe,  or 
apparently  care  for,  the  poor  mother  and  her  children. 
When  worn  down  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  she  procured 
a  place  in  a  wagon  for  the  little  ones,  and  herself  walked 
l)y  their  side.  At  last  she  reached  Lansingburgh,  where 
she  had  friends  and  acquaintances,  among  whom  she  had 
hoped  to  find  a  temporary  resting-place.  Some  of  them 
had  enjoyed  her  hospitality,  but  they  declined  to  receive 
her  when  she  krocked  at  their  doors.  At  last  a  rich  old 
acquaintance  admitted  her  to  sleep  in  his  garret,  with  a 
pair  of  blankets  and  the  floor  for  her  bed.  Poor  mother! 
she  could  not  sleep,  but  sat  and  wept  through  the  night. 
In  view  of  this  dismal  night,  she  afterward  exclaimed, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  Curst  be  the  heart  that  is  callous 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity."  Her  husband  met  her  in  the 
morning  and  conveyed  her  to  Albany.  Unable  to  find 
suitable  lodgings  in  the  city,  they  took  passage  on  a  ves- 
sel, hoping  to  find  some  place  of  rest  and  safety  farther 
down  the  river.  On  their  way  the  youngest  child  sick- 
ened and  suddenly  died.  It  was  buried  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  in  a  coffin  prepared  from  a  dining-table.  The 
mother's  heart  was  well-nigh  broken,  but  there  were  other 
trials  in  store  for  her. 

They  arrived  at  Red  Hook,  and  were  received  in  the 
house  of  a  relative.  Here  she  met  her  mother,  who  had 
been  spending  some  weeks  with  her  at  Tomhanack,  and 
had  left  her  just  before  her  flight.  She  was  now  wasted 
to  a  shadow  by  her  sorrows   and   afflictions,  which   had 
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been  more  than  slic  could  bear,  and  died  within  a  few 
days  in  tlic  arms  of  her  daughter.  Not  long  afterwards 
Hurgoyne  and  his  army  surrendered  to  tlic  patriots,  and 
Mr.  Bleecker  with  iiis  family  set  out  on  their  return  to 
their  desolate  and  plundered  home.  They  arrived  in  Al- 
bany in  time  to  stand  by  the  deathbed  of  Mrs.  lileecker's 
only  remaining  sister,  Mrs.  Switz. 

They  arrived  at  Tomhanack  late  in  the  fall,  and  passed 
tlie  winter  in  tolerable  comfort,  although  the  Indians  liad 
spared  little  in  their  house  or  fields. 

The  capture  of  Hurgoyne  relieved  the  country  from 
pressing  danger,  but  did  not  wholly  secure  the  northern 
frontiers.  They  were  yet  open  to  the  incursions  of  small 
parties  of  Indians  and  tories,  who  came  for  plunder  and 
tor  prisoners.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Hritish  to  keep 
the  northern  borders  in  constant  alarm  by  parties  from 
Canada,  and  thus,  by  detaining  the  men  to  guard  their 
own  homes,  weaken  the  armies  of  the  patriots.  Sucli 
})hin(lcring  parties  were  made  up  chiefly  of  tories  and  dis- 
affected persons,  wiio  had  lied  to  Canada.  They  knew 
the  houses  where  the  most  plunder  could  be  found,  and, 
disguising  themselves  as  Indians,  they  would  steal  through 
the  forests,  and  suddenly  swoop  down  on  some  unguarded 
neighborhood,  corimitting  acts  of  more  savage  cruelty 
than  the  savages  themselves. 

In  tiie  winter  of  1779,  thirty  of  these  miscreants  fell 
upon  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tomhanack,  and  then 
followed  a  scene  of  terror  impossible  to  describe.  Mr. 
nieccker  was  much  from  home  on  the  public  service,  be- 
ing an  ardent  lover  of  the  liberal  cause,  leaving  his  fam- 
ily to  the  care  of  servants.  On  this  occasion  they  lied  as 
before,  but  with  more  method  and  preparation.  They 
reached  Coeymans  in  safety,  and  found  asylum  with  a 
distant  relative  of  Mrs.  Blecckcr's  grandmother,  Anne 
Vol,  II.— 12 
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Elizabeth  Staats,  wife  of  Philip  Schuyler,  for  whom  she 
was  named.  They  returned  to  Tomhanack  in  the  spring, 
but  they  lived  amid  danger  and  excitement. 

In  August,  X781,  Mr.  lileccker,  on  returning  from  tlic 
harvest-field  toward  the  close  of  the  day,  was  taken  by  a 
few  tories  and  British  soldiers  within  sight  of  his  house. 
1 1  is  captors  hurried  liim  into  concealment,  and  then 
showed  their  orders  from  Colonel  St.  Lcger  for  his  cap- 
ture. They  had  been  on  the  watch  several  days  from  their 
hiding-place  overlooking  his  farm,  and  had  become  so  im- 
patient of  the  delay  that  they  had  resolved  to  take  him 
from  his  bed  that  same  night.  They  securely  bound  his 
arms  with  cords,  and  obliged  him  to  accompany  them 
through  the  forests,  travelling  at  night  and  lying  con- 
cealed by  day.  On  the  fourth  day,  when  liiey  imagined 
themselves  secure  from  pursuit,  a  j^arty  of  Vcrmonters 
unexpectedly  pounced  upon  tliem,  and  compelled  them  to 
surrender.  Meantime,  Mrs,  Bleecker  sat  wailing  for  the 
return  of  her  husband  from  the  harvest-field,  until  becom- 
ing alarmed  she  sent  out  a  messenger,  who  s(  on  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  found  the  team  tied  to  a 
tree,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  Mr.  Bleecker.  His  poor 
wife,  believing  that  he  had  been  captured,  alarmed  the 
neighbors,  who  searched  in  vain.  Despairing  of  ever  see- 
ing him  again,  she  retired  to  Albany,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  sympathizing  friends.  On  the  sixth  day  after 
his  capture  her  husband  joined  her  ;  her  joy  was  over- 
whelming. The  reaction  brought  on  a  fever,  followed  by 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  from  which  she  never  fully  re- 
covered. 

They  again  returned  to  Tomhanack  ;  but  they  were 
never  safe.  In  the  following  summer  another  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  Mr.  Bleecker.  A  party  of  five  men, 
headed  by  a  notorious  tory,  lay  concealed  three  days  near 
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their  house,  but  were  frightened  away  before  they  could 
accomplish  their  purpose.  With  failing  health  Mrs. 
IJleccker  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  corre- 
^pondcd  with  her  friends  as  usual.  Her  kind  husband 
tried  every  expedient  to  rounteract  the  disease  which 
was  slowly  wasting  her  strength  and  life.  She  accompa- 
nied him  on  journeys  of  business  or  pleasure  into  Vermont 
and  western  Massachusetts,  but  all  without  avail.  Con- 
s(  ious  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  she  wrote  a  pathetic 
f.irewell  letter  to  her  brother,  in  May,  1783,  in  which  she 
iccounted  some  of  her  past  experiences  and  sufferings, 
and  said  she  had  "given  her  little  history,  that  you  may 
sec  I  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

As  a  last  expedient,  Mr.  Bleecker  took  her  to  New  York, 
l)cace  having  been  made,  although  the  British  troops  had 
not  yet  left  the  city.  He  had  hoped  a  visit  to  her  old 
liomc  might  have  a  favorable  inilucnce  on  her  health  and 
pirits,  and  perhaps  snatch  her  from  tlie  grave.  It  was  a 
sad  disappointment.  A  large  part  of  the  city  had  been 
devastated  by  fire  early  in  the  war,  and  still  lay  in  ruins. 
The  houses  of  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  were  gone, 
and  she  with  difficulty  found  the  places  where  they  had 
stood.  Her  relatives  and  old  friends  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  had 
found  refuge  when  the  British  army  had  occupied  the 
( ity.  Some  were  dead,  while  a  few  had  left  the  country 
never  to  return.  There  were  none  to  greet  her  with  a 
kindly  welcome,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  heart  more 
'iad  and  heavy  than  when  she  arrived.  She  returned  to 
her  country  home,  where  alter  a  few  months  she  quietly 
closed  her  eyes  in  the  **  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  She 
<lied  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years. 


IV. 

ARENT   SCHUYLER. 

Arent  Schuylf.r,  the  fourth  son  of  Philip  Schuyler  .ind 
Margarita  V^'^n  Slichtenhorst,  was  born  in  licverwyck,  June 
25,  1662.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  boyliood  or  education, 
lie  received  suflicicnt  instruction  in  tlie  schools  to  fit  him 
for  a  business  life,  and  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  young 
men  of  his  time,  he  completed  his  education  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  among  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior, on  trading  tours  with  tlic  Indians. 

In  July,  1684,  having  fitted  himself  to  pursue  the  busi- 
ness of  a  merchant,  and  having  acquired  some  capital  with 
which  to  commence,  he  began  his  preparations  for  mar- 
riage and  housekeeping.  lie  bought  a  house  on  Pearl 
Street,  "  where  the  eagle  hangs  out,"  of  his  mother,  for 
two  hundred  beavers,  to  be  paid  in  two  instalments.  He 
already  occupied  the  house,  and  instead  of  a  door-plate  he 
hung  out  a  live  eagle  in  a  cage  for  his  name,  Arent  mean- 
ing eagle,  lie  married  Jennekc  Teller,  on  November  26, 
1C84.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Teller,  who  had 
come  from  Holland  in  1639,  and  had  settled  in  Albany, 
where  after  a  few  years  of  employment  by  the  West  India 
Company  lie  engaged  in  trade,  which  he  followed  for  fifty 
years,  and  then  removed  with  his  sons  to  New  York.  A 
few  mojiths  after  his  marriage,  Arent  Schuyler  and  his 
wife  made  a  joint  will,  which,  written  in  Dutch,  is  pre- 
served among  the  original  records  of  Albany.  They  ap- 
peared before  a  notary  public,  who  wrote  ; 
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"  The  worthy  Mr.  Arcnt  Schuyler  and  Jcnncke  Teller, 
lawfully  wedded  husband  and  wife,  living  here  in  Albany, 
Ixnh  sound  in  body  and  mind,  able  to  walk  and  stand, 
memory  and  speech  unimpaired,  who  together  having 
meditated  on  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  hour  of  it,  and  moved  by  their  mutual  affection  and 
luve,  have  directed,  without  being  persuaded  or  influ- 
enced by  anybody,  to  have  their  last  will  and  testament 
drawn  up. 

"They  first  and  above  all  commend  their  S(.uls  to  (iod 
Almighty,  and  their  bodies  to  a  Christian  burial. 

"They  desire  that  the  survivor  shall  remain  possessed 
of  and  inherit  all  the  estate  and  personal  ])roperty,  house, 
l/t,  movables  and  immovables,  jewels,  silver  and  gold, 
(i.ined  and  uncoined,  linen,  Wfjol,  merchandise,  furniture, 
and  all  and  everything,  w!iich  they  now  possess,  or  may 
hereafter  possess  (may  he  c.  she  remarry  or  not),  without 
heing  held  to  pay  over  to  the  parents,  friends,  or  anybody 
<  Ise,  even  a  stiver  s  worth,  much  less  to  deliver  an  inven- 
tory, or  to  give  security,  for  the  survivor  shall  remain  ab- 
solute heir,  administrator,  and  executor  of  the  entire  es- 
tate, even  as  if  they  were  still  both  alive." 

After  making  provision  for  any  children  that  "hereafter 
may  be  born,"  and  prohibiting  any  interference  by  the 
magistrates  or  orphan-masters,  they  declare  this  to  be 
tlieir  last  will  and  testament,  and  sign,  "Arcnt  Schuyler, 
N'enkc  Teller." 

For  the  next  five  years  Arcnt  Schuyler  is  supposed  to 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  his  business,  meantime  dis- 
'  harging  some  of  the  public  duties  of  a  good  citizen.  At 
•  .ne  time  he  served  on  a  committee  for  providing  fuel  and 
(»ther  comforts  for  the  liouses  occupied  by  the  Indians 
on  their  trading  expeditions  to  Albany.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  committee  to  raise  funds  by  subscription  to  erect 
fortifications  and  prepare  defences  against  expected  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.     He  actively  participated  in  the  pro- 
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cccdings  of  the  Albany  Convention   in  opposition  to  the 
pretensions  of  Jacob  Leisler. 

After  the  destruction  of  Schenectady,  in  1690,  tlie  Al- 
bany Convention  surrendered  the  fort  and  city  to  Leis- 
Jer,  but  its  supporters  were  none  tlie  less  active  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  province  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
French.  Lcisler's  commissioners  sent  out  a  small  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  take  a  position  at  Crown  Point  and 
watch  the  motions  of  the  French.  Shortly  afterward 
Captain  Abraham  Schuyler,  with  nine  whites  and  some 
friendly  Indians,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Otter  creek 
and  remain  four  weeks,  keeping  close  watch  of  the  lake 
and  surrounding  country.  Arcnt  Schuyler  joined  this 
party,  and  while  on  duty  volunteered  to  lead  a  company 
of  scouts  into  Canada.  The  scouting  party  consisted  of 
eight  Indians,  Schuyler  being  the  only  white  man.  They 
went  through  the  lake  and  forests,  and  down  the  river 
Sorcl  to  Fort  Chambly,  and  under  its  walls  they  "killed 
tw(^,  and  took  one  Frenchman  prisoner."  lie  was  the 
fjrst  man  of  the  English  or  Dutch  to  lead  a  hostile  party 
from  this  province  into  Canada.  Hitherto  the  Five  Na- 
tions had  fought  the  French  without  the  aid  of  their  Eng- 
lish allies.  Thenceforward  the  war  was  conducted  mainly 
by  the  English.  Arcnt  Schuyler's  courage  and  success 
on  this  occasion  gained  him  credit,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  his  advancement.  lie  was  commissioned  a  captain, 
and  soon  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  his  new  pro- 
fession. In  August,  1692,  information  was  received  by 
the  acting  governor,  Ingoldesby,  that  a  delegation  of 
southern  Indians,  who  had  been  at  war  with  the  Five 
Nations,  was  on  the  way  to  visit  their  enemies  and  sue 
for  peace.  They  had  arrived  at  tlie  Delaware  River,  and 
were  waiting  for  permission  to  continue  their  journey. 
The  governor  and  Council  considered  this  an  important 
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business,  which  required  wisdom  in  its  management,  on 
account  of  the  sensitiveness  of  tlic  Five  Nations  to  out- 
side interference  in  their  affairs.  They  finally  concluded 
that  Captain  Arent  Schuyler,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
should  be  despatched  to  meet  them,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  governor  and  Council.  He  was  provided  with  in- 
structicms,  and  with  the  usual  belts  of  wampum,  as  well  as 
with  letters  of  credit  to  tlie  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to 
(over  extraordinary  expenses.  Only  six  days  afterward 
he  returned  with  the  "far  Indians,  called  Shawanocs,  and 
some  Senccas,  who  had  been  travelling  together  for  nine 
years."  He  had  been  expeditious,  consickring  the  state 
of  the  country  and  the  absence  of  rcjads.  His  itinerary 
and  expense  account  give  some  ii^lcresting  information 
as  to  t!ie  country  and  his  route.  On  August  13th,  he 
(  haigcs  an  item  for  ferriage  at  Kli/.abethtown  ;  on  the 
14th,  lodging  and  horse-hire;  on  the  151)1,  for  horse-hire 
lo  the  Falls  (Trenton)  and  a  guide  to  tlie  Indians  ;  on 
(lie  161I1,  for  two  Holland  shirts  to  be  given  to  the  In- 
dian chiefs,  expenses  for  self  and  Indians  at  Raritan,  and 
<xpcnses  at  Woodbridge  ;  on  the  17th,  for  horse-hire  from 
Henjamin  Cluet's  to  Elizabetiitown,  when  he  settled  with 
Mr.  Whitehead,  who  had  been  his  guide  to  the  Falls  and 
back  ;  on  the  i8th,  his  expenses  at  Flizabethtown,  antl 
ferriage  from  Davitt's.  At  New  York  he  charges  for 
"butcher's  meat,  crackers,  and  peas,"  furnished  the  In- 
dians by  direction  of  the  governor.  After  his  arrival  he 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  f<jr  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  the  Indians,  and  purchased  for  their  use 
"fourteen  gallons  single  beer,  fish,  bread,  and  oysters." 
\Vhen  they  were  ready  to  leave,  he  furnished  them  with 
jirovisions  for  their  journey  to  the  Minisink  country,  and 
a  belt  of  wampum  to  be  sent  to  the  Five  Nations  to  an- 
nounce their  coming  to  Albany.     The  most  singidar  feat- 
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urc  of  the  account  was  its  small  amount — only  ^12.  5.  11. 
currency. 

The  report  of  his  first  interview  with  these  Indians,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  is  an  interesting  document  to  the  an- 
tiquarian. Space  forbids  its  insertion  at  length.  I  only 
indicate  a  few  points.  The  same  formalities  were  observed 
as  in  negotiations  with  the  Five  Nations.  lie  addressed 
them  as  brethren,  and  presented  a  belt  at  the  end  of  each 
proposition.  In  turn,  they  addressed  him  as  Corlaer,  as 
though  they  were  speaking  to  the  governor  of  New  York. 

"  Hrethrcn, 

"The  Governor  was  pleased  to  hear  that  you  were 
,comc  to  make  peace  with  tiie  Indians  under  his  govern- 
ment. He  has  sent  me  to  conduct  you  to  him,  when  he 
will  send  you  to  tlic  Five  Nations  at  Albany.     [A  belt.] 

**  Brethren, 

"  The  Governor  promises  to  protect  you  on  your  journey 
from  all  harm,  and  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  procure 
for  you  a  lasting  peace."     [A  belt.] 

Matiset,  supposed  to  be  a  Minisink  sachem,  replied  : 

*•  Father  Corlaer, 

"For  three  years  I  h.ave  been  wandering,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  where  tlie  P^rcnch  have  .a 
small  fort  commanded  by  Mons.  Tonti.  He  inquired  of 
me,  what  I  was  doing  there  ;  and  whither  I  was  going  ?  I 
told  iiim  I  was  going  to  my  country,  and  to  my  Father 
Corlaer.  Do  you  not  know,  said  he,  your  father  Corlaer 
is  dead  ?  I  have  killed  him,  and  burnt  his  country.' 
Therefore,  Sachem  Matiset,  tarry  with  me  ;  and  as  a  token 
of  my  friendship,  I  give  you  my  coat  with  silver  lace.  I 
answered,  the  coat  will  not  make  me  a  sachem  here.  I 
will  rather  go  to  my  land,  and  see  for  myself,  whether  my 

'  Probably  meaning  the  Seneca  country,  which  Tonti  assisted  Denon- 
villc  to  invade  in  1687. 
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father  Corlacr  and  my  brethren  arc  dead.  There  will  I 
again  make  my  fire.  Mons.  Tonti  again  said,  you  have 
fliiccr  notions  in  your  head.  Certainly  you  have  some 
new  design.  Hut  let  nu*  tell  you  tliis,  you  and  all  the  Shaw- 
anoes  you  take  with  you  will  be  killed.  Then  said  I,  I 
fear  you  not,  for  to-morrow  I  will  leave  for  New  York. 
Then  spoke  the  sachem  of  the  Shawanoes  :  I  will  stop 
Mons.  Tonti's  ears.  I  will  go  with  you  ;  and  where  ytju 
lead  I  will  follow.  T(j  him  I  answered  ;  That  is  good. 
My  land  shall  be  your  land.  The  Shawanoes  replied  ;  but 
I  fear  the  Mohawks.  Why  fear  ?  said  I.  Corlacr  is  my 
father,  and  the  Dutch  are  my  friends.  Hut  said  he,  where 
is  your  land  ?  I  have  been  everywhere,  and  have  fotnid 
lu)  good  land.  Minisink,  I  replied,  is  my  land.  There 
shall  we  live.  My  brethren,  tlie  Dutch,  live  in  New  York, 
and  they  arc  good.  When  you  see  ihem,  you  will  know 
they  arc  good.  He  answered,  if  they  arc  g<>(Kl,  as  you 
sav,  then  surely  we  will  go  with  you,  and  live  in  your 
land." 


When  these  Indians  arrived  in  New  York,  they  had  an 
interview  with  Ingoldesby  anfl  the  Council.  They  re- 
liearsed  the  story  told  to  Captain  Schuyler,  Matiset  being 
the  chief  speaker,  the  Shawanoes  <)nly  saying,  that  they 
had  come  to  see  the  country,  and,  if  they  liked  it,  to  open 
the  way  for  their  notion.  They  were  satisfied,  and  now 
desired  that  some  Christians  should  be  appointed  to  go 
back  with  them  to  their  country,  and  conduct  their  whole 
nation  hither  with  all  their  possessions.  The  next  day  In- 
goldesby gave  them  another  reception,  and  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  return  with  all  their  tribe,  and  settle  permanently 
in  the  province,  promising  them  a  liearty  welcome,  and 
all  the  protection  that  they  might  require.  After  dis- 
tributing suitable  presents,  they  were  dismissed,  appar- 
ently pleased  with  Matiset's  Dutch  friends.  A  few  days 
later  it  was  determined  in  Council,  that  their  request  to 
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liave  some  Christians  accompany  them  home  should  be 
granted,  and  Captain  Arcnt  Schuyler  was  commissioned 
to  raise  a  company  of  thirty  men  for  this  purpose. 

Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher  arrived  on  August  28th, 
and  conliiuied  the  negotiations  with  the  stranger  Indians. 
Their  arrival  and  reception  was  soon  made  known  to  the 
Five  Nations,  who  were  suspicious  of  the  object.  Major 
Peter  Schuyler  wrote  to  the  governor  acquainting  him 
with  the  suspicions  of  "  our  ancient  allies,"  and  warning 
him  to  proceed  cautiously.  A  letter  was  immediately  de- 
spatched, assuring  the  Five  Nations  that  it  was  not  intend- 
ed to  make  any  treaty,  much  less  a  peace,  without  their 
cojisent.  Not  long  afterward  some  Indians,  who  had  for- 
merly lived  on  the  Hudson  River,  probably  at  Fsopus, 
called  to  see  the  governor.  They  had  been  long  absent 
from  their  native  country,  living  among  the  wShawanoes. 
They  now  announced  their  intentions  of  settling  at  the 
Minisink,  where  the  fires  of  their  relatives  yet  burned,  and 
they  asked  the  like  privilege  for  the  far  Indians,  whom 
they  had  brought  with  them,  for  they  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Minisinks,  their  friends  and  relatives.  The  gov- 
ernor replied,  that  if  they  first  made  peace  with  the  Five 
Nations,  he  would  extend  his  protection  over  them.  lie 
therefore  advised  them  to  go,  without  delay,  and  arrange 
terms  with  the  Five  Nations,  when  all  would  be  well. 
With  the  Minisinks  there  was  already  a  chain  of  friend- 
ship, which  he  would  firmly  maintain. 

The  governor  went  to  Albany,  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, to  confer  with  the  Five  Nations.  On  his  return 
to  New  York,  he  informed  the  Council  that  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Shawanoes  had  buried  the  hatchet. 

Captain  Schuyler  organized  a  company  of  Dutchmen  to 
accompany  the  Shawanoes  back  to  their  home  far  in  the 
southwest,  and  phiccd  it  under  the  command  of  Arnout 
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Cornelise  Vielc,  a  brave  man,  and  one  acquainted  with  tlic 
Indian  language.  We  shall  learn  something  of  this  expe- 
dition hereafter. 

Arcnt  Schuyler  commanded  a  company  of  militia  in  the 
campaign,  February,  1693,  when  the  French  and  Indians 
were  driven  from  tlie  Mohawk  country  by  Majt)r  Peter 
Schuyler.  In  tlic  pursuit,  Captains  Arent  Schuyler  and 
Mathews  led  the  advance,  and,  having  overtaken  the 
enemy,  would  have  attacked  him,  had  they  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  Mohawk  warriors,  who  feared  that  their 
women  and  children,  then  prisoners  to  the  French,  might 
i)c  sacrificed.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign  Arent  Schuy- 
ler had  been  engaged  in  military  alTairs  over  three  years, 
(luring  which  time  his  business  had  been  neglected,  and 
probably  ruined.  The  war  continued,  and  Albany,  as  a 
Iruntier  town,  was  still  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  enemy, 
requiring  the  utmost  vigilance  of  its  citizens  to  j^rotect 
themselves  from  impending  danger.  The  old  factions, 
(piieted  for  a  time,  broke  out  afresh.  Trade  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bonds  of  society  were  loosed.  All  things 
( onsidered,  his  native  city  was  no  longer  a  desirable  resi- 
dence for  an  enterprising  young  man  with  a  growing 
family,  and  he  accordingly  sought  a  nn)rc  desirable  lo- 
cality. His  brother  Brandt  and  his  sister  Gertrude  were 
married  and  settled  in  New  York,  as  were  also  several 
members  of  his  wife's  family.  He  resolved  to  join  them, 
and  to  begin  life  anew.  He  removed  to  New  York  before 
I'ebruary,  1694,  and  resumed  his  business  as  a  merchant. 

Arent  Schuyler  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
languages  as  spoken  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  other  tribes 
along  the  Hudson,  with  whom  the  Dutch  and  English  had 
frequent  intercourse.  He  knew  their  habits  and  customs, 
and  in  other  respects  was  well  adapted  to  negotiations  with 
them.     These  qualities  commended  him  to  the  lieutenant- 
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governor  and  Council  as  a  fit  person  to  meet  the  Shawa- 
noes  on  tlic  Delaware  River  and  conduct  tliem  to  New 
York.  lie  had  acconiplislied  the  whole  business  relating 
to  these  Indians  so  well  and  satisfactorily  to  the  authori- 
ties, that  his  services  were  again  called  into  requisition  in 
a  similar  capacity.  The  French,  ever  active  and  solicitous 
to  extend  their  influence  among  the  various  native  tribes, 
and  thus  gain  positions  at  different  points,  declined  no 
undertaking  however  hazardous  to  secure  their  objects. 
Wherever  there  was  an  apparent  opening  for  a  priest  or 
fort,  they  sent  tlieir  emissaries  to  exphjre  the  ground. 
Whenever  the  opportunity  was  presented,  in  war  or  peace, 
to  damage  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  English,  they  im- 
proved it. 

At  a  Council  held  on  February  3,  1694,  Governor 
Fletcher  presented  a  coiumunication  from  (Governor  Ham- 
ilton, of  New  Jersey,  announcing  tliat  there  were  one  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  and  fifty  French  Indians  in  the  Mini- 
sink  country  t(j  debauch  the  Minisink  Indians.  The  re- 
port d'd  not  seem  credible,  as  the  country  of  the  Mini- 
sinks,  lying  on  the  Delaware  and  Minisink  Rivers,  was 
remote  from  Canada,  with  that  of  the  Five  Nations  lying 
between.  It  was  considered  prudent,  however,  to  send  a 
trusty  messenger  for  more  certain  intelligence,  as  there 
was  no  knowing  what  the  Canadians  might  undertake. 
Arent  Schuyler  was  selected  for  this  delicate  and  some- 
what hazardous  mission. 

He  was  instructed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Minisink 
country,  and  learn  whether  there  were  .iny  French  or 
French  Indians  there  ;  if  any,  how  many,  and  what  their 
business.  If  he  found  any  considerable  numbers,  he  was 
to  return,  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor ;  if  only  a  few,  then  he  was  to  induce  the  Minisink 
Indians  to  take  them  prisoners,  and  send  them  to  New 
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York.  Me  started  on  liis  journey  at  once,  although  it  was 
laLc  in  the  afternoon,  stopping  over  night  at  liergentown, 
where  he  hired  two  men  and  a  guide.  Thence  to  his  desti- 
nation the  country  was  wild,  and  occupied  by  the  native 
[)()pulation.  The  next  day  he  reached  an  Indian  village, 
eight  miles  beyond  the  Hackensack.  The  third  day  he 
iiavelled  northwest  thirty-two  miles  through  snow  and 
i'lcct,  and  the  next  day  crossed  the  Neversink,  camping  at 
night  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  Minisink  village, 
lie  arrived  at  his  destination  on  the  fifth  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  learned  that  there  were  no  French  there,  nor  had 
there  been.  "But  should  any  come,"  said  the  Indians, 
•'we  will  report  to  the  governor."  He  left  on  his  return 
tlie  same  day,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  loth,  hav- 
ing been  absent  about  six  days. 

\Yhile  at  Minisink  he  learned  some  news  of  a  gratify- 
ing character.  A  few  days  before  his  visit,  three  white 
men  and  two  Shawanoes  Indians  had  stopped  there,  on 
tlicir  way  to  Albany,  to  procure  ammunition  for  Arnout 
X'iele,  who  was  on  his  return  with  seven  hundred  Shawa- 
noes laden  with  beaver  and  peltries.  Viele  had  been  absent 
about  fifteen  morths,  and  was  not  expected  home  until 
tlie  next  June.  This  was  the  first  news  from  liini  since  he 
loft  with  the  Shawanoes  delegation.  lie  did  not  arrive  as 
soon  as  he  was  expected  by  the  report  of  his  inesseng<:rs. 
It  was  not  until  August  that  he  reached  the  Minisink 
village,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Kingston,  where  Fletcher 
met  him  and  gave  audience  to  the  Indians.  The  story 
I  hey  told  was  a  sad  one.  They  had  been  pursued  by  their 
enemies,  who  had  interfered  with  their  hunting,  despoiled 
them  of  their  furs,  and  killed  some  of  them,  as  well  as 
same  of  Viele's  men.  They  had  now  arrived,  not  laden 
with  the  riches  they  had  promised,  but  poor,  unable  even 
to  purchase  ammunition,  much  less  to  pay  the  money  ad- 
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vanccd  to  their  sacliems  two  years  before.  The  governor 
answered  them  kindly,  and  encouraged  them  to  hope  for 
better  times.  Three  months  later  he  received  them  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  government,  and  supplied  them 
with  means  to  pursue  their  hunting.  Tlie  Five  Nations 
gave  them  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  on  which 
they  settled  and  remained  until  their  lands  were  sold  out 
to  Pennsylvania.  They  then  removed  to  the  Ohio.  A  cen- 
tury later,  their  great  warrior-chief,  Tecumseh,  repaid  the 
debt  of  his  ancestors  to  the  Dutch  of  Albany  by  waging  a 
barbarous  war  against  their  countrymen  of  the  west,  lie 
finally  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  a  future  vice-president 
of  the  United  States. 

Arcnt  Schuyler's  public  career  closed  with  his  mission 
to  the  Minisinks,  except  that  in  1709  he  was  requested 
by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  to  summon  the  Minisink 
s.achcms  to  a  conference  at  Perth  Amboy.  He  continued 
his  residence  in  New  York  until  1701-2,  when  he  removed 
to  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.  Like  other  prosperous  men  of 
the  period,  he  gave  attention  to  real  estate  as  an  invest- 
ment of  surplus  capital.  In  1685  he  procured  a  license 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  not  far  from  Kingston.  In 
1691,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Caspar  Teller,  and  Samuel 
Bayard,  he  obtained  leave  to  buy  of  the  Indians  fifteen 
hundred  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson  River,  at  a 
place  called  Dan's  Chamber  (Danskamer,  or  Dance  Cham- 
ber). Three  years  afterward,  Caspar  Teller  being  dead, 
he  and  Bayard  petitioned  to  have  the  land  surveyed,  wish- 
ing to  build  saw-rnills  and  prepare  timber.  In  1695  he, 
with  Samuel  Bayp.rd  and  Anthony  Brockholls,  procured 
a  patent  for  5,500  acres  of  land  at  Pequannock  (Pompton 
Plains).  One  can  easily  imagine,  that  on  his  journey  to 
the  Minisinks,  the  year  before,  he  had  seen  the  beautiful 
plains,  surrounded  by  high  hills  and  traversed  in  various 
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directions  by  small  rivers,  and  had  then  formed  the  plan 
of  making  a  portion  of  them  his  own.  lie  doubtless 
believed  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  induced  his  friends  Bay- 
ard and  Brockholls  to  join  him  in  founding  a  new  set- 
tlement. In  1696  an  Indian  sacJiem  deeded  to  him  a 
tiiousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Minisink  River,  for  which 
Governor  Fletcher  granted  him  a  patent  in  1697. 

The  precise  date  of  Schuyler's  removal  from  New 
York  to  Pompton  is  not  kncjwn.  His  son  \Yilliam  was 
baptized  in  New  York,  on  June  2,  1700,  and,  as  a  resident 
of  New  York,  signed  a  petition  of  the  Protestants  to 
tlie  king  in  December,  1701.  He  was  living  at  Pompton 
when  lie  made  his  second  will,  on  October  18,  1706. 
Brockholls,  one  of  his  partners  in  the  Pompton  lands, 
may  have  preceded  him  a  few  years.  Party  politics  were 
exceedingly  bitter.  Under  the  administration  oi  Bello- 
mont,  the  Leislerians  made  matters  warm  for  their  oppo- 
nents, among  whom  were  classed  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Thcie  were  then  only  ten  persons 
of  that  religion  residents  of  New  Y«jrk,  of  whom  Brock- 
holls was  one.  They  found  their  position  so  uncomfort- 
able that  several  of  them  removed  from  the  province, 
Brockholls  seeking  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jersey. 

Schuyler's  wife,  Jenneke  Teller,  died  in  1700,  and  in  1703 
he  married  Swantie  Dyckhuyse  (marriage-license  dated 
December  12,  1702).  After  the  birth  of  their  first  son, 
John,  he  made  his  second  will,  in  which  he  devised  a 
iiouse  on  Broadway,  New  York,  to  his  wife  Swantie  for 
life,  and  after  her  death  to  his  son  John.  To  his  eldest 
son,  Philip,  he  gave  j^S^-  ^^^  remainder  of  his  estate 
he  divided  equally  among  all  his  children — Philip,  Mar- 
garet, Casparus,  Johannes,  "and  such  others  as  miglit  be 
born  to  him."     He  continued  his  residence  at   Pompton 
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until  1 710,  when  he  moved  to  a  hirgc  farm  which  he  had 
purchased  from  Isaac  Kingsland  on  New  Barbadoes  Neck, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Passaic  River,  three  miles  above 
Newark,  On  this  property  a  copper-mine  was  discovered 
by  a  negro  slave,  wlio,  being  ofifercd  as  a  reward  anything 
he  might  ask,  requested  that  he  might  have  all  the  tobacccj 
he  could  smoke,  and  nothing  else,  except  "to  live  with 
massa  till  I  die."  The  mine  proved  a  source  of  much 
wealth.  The  ore  was  shipped  to  England  for  smelting,  as 
there  were  no  reduction  works  in  this  country. 

Schuyler  hitherto  had  been  prosperous  and  independ- 
ent, but  now  he  was  rich,  and  not  unwilling  that  his  friends 
and  neighbors  should  know  it  by  his  outward  display.  He 
built  a  house,  which  for  those  days  was  palatial,  situated 
on  an  elevation  not  far  from  the  river.  He  purchased 
more  lands,  and  surrounded  his  residence  with  drives  and 
parks,  in  which  were  kept  large  numbers  of  deer.  When 
lie  removed  from  Pompton,  he  gave  his  farm,  and  his  un- 
divided share  of  the  lands  he  held  with  Hayard  and  Brock- 
Ijolls,  to  his  eldest  son,  Philip.  He  now  bought  lands  near 
Bordentown,  on  which  he  settled  his  second  son,  Casparus  ; 
lands  on  the  Rahway  at  Elizabethtown,  which  he  gave  to 
liis  son  Peter  ;  lands  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  which  he 
gave  to  his  son  Adoniah  ;  houses  and  lots  in  New  York 
City,  gifts  to  his  daughters  Eve  and  Cornelia.  He  made 
loans  on  mortgages,  which  became  the  dowries  of  his 
widow  and  daughters.  Tlie  homestead,  with  its  lands  and 
parks,  he  reserved  for  his  favorite  son,  John. 

His  prosperity  could  not  close  his  doors  to  sickness  and 
death.  The  wife  of  his  youth  liad  died.  Three  of  her  six 
children  had  followed  her,  or  gone  before.  And  now  his 
second  wife,  the  mother  of  his  five  younger  children,  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  After  a  time  he  soothed 
his  grief,  forgot  his  former  political  animosities,  and  mar- 
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ried  his  third  wife,  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert  Walter  and 
granddaughter  of  Jacob  Leisler.  Tiie  date  of  tins  mar- 
riage is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  long 
before  tlie  date  of  his  third  will,  December,  1724. 

When  he  made  his  third  and  last  will,  he  had  a  much 
larger  estate  than  twenty  years  before,  when  the  second 
was  executed.  In  this  he  leaves  to  his  son  Philip  one- 
tliird  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Pompton  and  Pe- 
(juannock,  held  in  cominc^n  with  vSamucI  Dayard  and  the 
heirs  of  Anthony  Brock hoUs,  with  twenty-five  pounds  in 
cash  ;  to  his  son  Casparus,  to  whom  he  had  made  a  deed 
of  gift  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Wingworth  Point, 
on  the  Delaware  River  within  the  township  of  Borden- 
town,  ^?'t'  s/ii/iifigs  ;  to  liis  son  John,  the  homestead  farm, 
with  all  the  personal  thereon  and  in  the  house  ;  to  his  son 
Peter,  his  large  house  and  grounds  in  Elizabethtown,  with 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres  of  land  near  the 
Railway  Riv<ir  ;  to  his  son  Adoniah,  his  *'  large  house  and 
tract  and  pieces  of  land,  and  the  house  and  small  pieces 
of  land  at  Elizabethtown  Ptjint  ;"  to  his  daughters  Eve 
and  Cornelia,  the  house  and  two  lots  on  Broadway,  New 
York,  with  an  Indian  slave  li'oman  to  each  ;  to  each  of  the 
four  children  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret  Oliver,  de- 
ceased, ;^25o  ;  to  each  of  my  sons  **  who  may  be  born  of 
my  present  wife,  the  same  in  amount  as  to  each  of  my 
sons  John,  Peter,  and  Adoniah  ;  and  to  daughters  that 
may  be  born,  the  same  as  to  my  daughters  Eve  and  Cor- 
nelia ,"  to  his  wife  Mary,  besides  what  was  given  her 
in  the  marriage-contract,  the  use  of  his  carriages  and 
iiorses,  house  and  farm-slaves,  until  the  marriage  of  John, 
when,  if  she  wished  to  live  apart,  his  executors  were  di- 
rected to  provide  for  her  "suitably  and  sufficiently;" 
lastly,  to  his  sons  John,  Peter,  and  Adoniah,  the  profits  of 
the  mine,  share  and  share  alike. 
Vol.  II.— 13 
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His  accumulations  during  the  next  six  years  were  large, 
and  on  October  30,  1730,  he  made  a  codicil  to  his  last  will, 
in  which  there  are  some  changes  and  other  bequests.  lie 
gave  to  Casparus,  in  addition,  ^50  yearly  for  life  ;  to  his 
wife,  ^2,500,  besides  the  ^1,500  in  the  marriage  contract ;' 
to  Eve  and  Cornelia,  each  ^3,000  and  one-half  of  the 
house  and  lot  in  Smith's  Fly,  New  York  ;  to  his  grand- 
son Arent,  son  of  Philip  Schuyler,  ^1,000,  payable  at  his 
majority.  lie  revoked  tiie  item  devising  to  John  all 
the  slaves  and  other  personal  property  on  the  home- 
stead farm,  and  divided  them  equally  between  John, 
Peter,  Adoniah,  Eve,  and  Cornelia.  The  will  and  codicil 
were  proved  in  New  York  on  November  22,  1730,  and  in 
New  Jersey  on  June  14,  1732. 

He  left  no  legacies  outsiile  of  his  family.  Benevolent 
societies  had  no  existence,  the  Church  being  the  medi- 
um through  which  eleemosynary  contributions  were  dis- 
pensed. Its  benevolence  was  chietly  confined  to  the  poor 
of  its  individual  congregations.  Whatever  Arent  Schuyler 
did  in  this  direction  was  done  while  living.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which,  soon  after 
his  settlement  on  the  Passaic,  he  had  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing at  Belleville.  To  this  church,  in  1729,  he  gave  ^150 
as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for  tlic  pastor's  salary,  to 
which  he  added  soon  after  another  gift  of  ^300.  After  his 
death,  his  widow  and  five  children,  in  respect  to  his 
memory,  each  contributed  to  the  fund  ^50.  In  1739  John 
added  ^150,  raising  the  total  amount  of  the  fund  10^850. 
At  the  time  of  this  last  gift,  an  arrangement  was  made  be- 

'  Maria,  or  Mary,  Walter,  wKlow  of  Arent  Schuyler,  married  secondly,  in 
December,  1736,  Archibald  Kennedy,  the  receiver-general  and  collector  of 
customs  of  New  York.  She  made  her  will  on  April  9,  1764,  which  was 
proved  May  23,  1764.  Kennedy  was  a  connection  by  marriage  of  Governor 
Burnet,  whose  father,  the  Bishop,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassillit. 
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twccn  tlie  church  and  the  donor,  by  which  the  right  to 
vole  on  calling  a  minister,  as  also  the  right  to  sign  the 
call,  was  given  to  Colonel  John  Schuyler  and  Iiis  succes- 
sors forever.  The  consistory  bound  themselves  and  their 
successors  not  to  invite  a  clergyman  of  another  denomina- 
ticHi  to  occupy  the  pulpit  without  liis  or  their  consent, 
provided  always  that  they  were  members  of  the  Dutch 
C'iuirch.  In  subsequent  years  differences  arose  about  thc^c 
arrangements,  which  resulted  in  Colonel  Schuyler's  with- 
drawal from  the  church,  leaving  the  fund,  however,  as  it 
was.  He  united  with  the  Episcopalians,  for  whom  he 
erected  a  house  of  worship  in  the  same  village. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Arent  Schuyler  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  New  Jersey  Schuylers.  Tins  is  not  true  in 
l;u  t.  II(^  was  indeed  the  ancestor  of  many  of  them,  but 
wol  of  all.  Dirck  Schuyler,  a  son  of  Captain  Abraham 
Schuyler,  of  Albany,  was  living  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  1738,  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant.  Quite  recent- 
ly his  father's  Dutch  I^ible  was  discovered  in  possession 
of  a  descendant  in  the  female  line.  It  contained  interest- 
ing records,  which  were  published  in  the  JVaa  York  Genca- 
Io\;{cal  and  Biographical  Record.  Schuyler  families  are  now 
living  in  New  Jersey,  others  in  Montgomery  County  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  fathers  or 
grandfathers  emigrated  from  New  Jersey,  none  of  whom 
arc  Arent  Schuyler's  descendants.  He  had  five  sons,  who 
married  and  settled  in  their  father's  adopted  State.  Their 
descendants  are  numerous,  some  living  in  their  native 
State,  others  widely  scattered  through  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Australia. 
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Arent  Schuyler's  Descendants, 

7.   ARENT  SCHUYLER,  b.  June  25,  1662,  d.  November,  173a 
m.  Novcnil>cr  26,  1684,  Jcfitt<:kc  Teller. 
16a    MaRGARETA,  bp.  ScplemluT  27,   1685. 

m.  Charles  Oliver,  ni.  1.  dated  November  7,  1704. 

161.  Philip,  bp.  September  11,  1687. 

m.  Hester  A'itr^rlditd. 

162.  Maria,  bp.  October  6,  1C89,  d.  y. 

163.  JUDIK,  bp.  March  II,  1692,  d.  y. 

164.  CAsrARUS,  bp.  May  5,  1695,  d.  April  13,  1754. 

m.  I,  JiJfte . 

m.  2,  Mary ,  d.  December,  1773. 

165.  William,  bp.  June  2,  1700,  d.  y. 

7.  ARENT  SCHUYLER,  m.  January,  1703,  Sivantie  Dyckhuyse. 
165.   John,  m.  Amie  Van  Rensselaer.^ 
j66.    Peter,  m.  i,  Hester  Walter. 
m.  2,  Mary  — — . 

167.  At>oniah,  m.  Gertrtule  Van  Rensselaer.^ 

168.  Eve,  m.  Peter  /i,iyar,l. 

169.  Cornelia,  m.  Pierre  de  Peyster. 

161.   IMHLir  SCHUYLER  and  Hester  Kingsiand, 
17a  Johanna,  b.  SeptcmbiT  2,  1713. 

m.  Isaae  Kin\:;slan,i. 
171.  Arent,  b.  February  23,  1715. 
m.  I,  Helen  Wai^enen. 
m.  2,  Raehael       ■  . 
'.^^  172.  Isaac,  b.  April  26,  17 16,  d.  y. 
173.   Philip,  b.  December  23,  17 17. 


->e 


74.  Isaac,  b.  September  8,  17 19. 


*  Daughter!  of  Patroon  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany. 
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175.  Elizabeth,  h.  February  22,  1721. 

m.  AVr'.  fttttjiimin  Van  der  Lindc,  .  ,. ' 

176.  Peter,  b.  June  7,  1723.  ...        '     •  •       "  ^    '  ^^ 

111.  Miti  V  O^i/nt,  i\.  s.  p.    t'  '  y'---      '  }.  ' f  .'.''  ^' 

177.  Hester,  1..  April  12,  1725.  tit^'^    '  '''L  ^^  *r 

n..  yW/zm /At.  i  /^^      /  . 

178.  Maria,  b.  September  11,  1727.  ^     /  V-vv--    ^ 

179.  Jenneke,  b.  October  6,  1728.  j'^    ,^  V^-*    '   ^1  ^ 

111.  Boaiil.  '  '        !  '   /^  / 

180.  Johannes,  b.  June  4.  1/30,  d.  y.  •'-         v      y  !;  ^t''^^      "^ 

181.  CasI'ARUS,  b.  Deeeinber  10,  1735. 

ni.  — —  Brocas. 

164.  CASPAKUS  SCIIUVLEK  and  Jati,: . 

1 82.  Arent,  m.  I,  Jcnnctti- . 

m.  2,  Jauc  Prdul. 

165.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  an  1  Anne  J'.rn  Rcnsschcr. 
1S3.  Arent,  b.  October,  1746. 

m.  November  2,  1772,  Sxkhjh  Schuyler  (188). 
1 84-  Mary. 


166.  PETER  SCHU\'LER  and //.-.c/rr  /(;;//<•;-.       ,;..(^      " 

185.  Catharine,  m.  Arc/ii/>aJil  A'enneJy,^  shed.  s.  p.  ^^ 

167.  ADONIAH  SCHUYLER  and  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer. 

186.  Renssei-AER,  lieutenant  in    the  English  army,  d.   s.   p.   before 

1768. 

1 87.  Mary,  m.  Captain  IfcnryJ^t.  John,'^  of  the  British  navy,  d.  1780. 

1 88.  Swan,  m.  .-/;v/// .9(7/ /n'Ar  (183). 

189.  John,  m.  February  16,  1769,  Mary  Hunter. 

190.  Peter. 

19T.   A  DON  I  AH,  m.  Susan  Shields^  of  England. 

192.  PlHLU',  d.  s.  p. 

171.   ARENT  SCHUYLt:R  and /AA//  Van  Wagenen, 

193.  Pnii.ir,  m. . 

i(>4.   y\i)ONIAH,  ni.  Ji(\^art. 

173.  PHH.IP  SCHUYLER  and , 

195.  Philip,  m.  i,  Berry. 

m.  2,  Eve . 

196.  Garrit. 

197.  Sally,  m.  Manderille, 

198.  Polly. 

174.  ISAAC  SCHUYLER  and . 

199.  Philip,  m. Duryja. 


'  Son  of  the  recelvcr-ccneral  and  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
'Third  son  of  John,  tenth  liAron  St  John  of  Ulct^ho. 
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l8i.  CASPARUS  SCHUYLER  and Brocas. 

200.  Hetty,  m.   Wilfiam  Colfax.^ 

182.  ARENT  SCHUYLER  and  JametU . 

201.  Aaron,'  m.  i,  Aun  ll'tiir/it. 

m.  2,  Esther  Dcy. 

202.  John,  d.  s.  p.  1796. 

203.  Ann. 

204.  Peter. 

205.  AiiKAHANf,  buried  September  29,  1767. 

206.  Charles,  d.  y. 

182.  ARENT  SCHUYLER  and  Jauc  Praul. 

207.  Mary,  b.  October  3,  17O8,  d.  Novemlx:r  20,  1768. 

208.  Charles,  b.  M.iy  19,  177a 

209.  AiiRAHAM,  b.  December  12,  1772. 

183.  ARENT  SCHUYLER  nnd  S-nmt  Schuyler. 

210.  Ann,  d.  July  20,  17H3,  .ngcd  seven  years. 

211.  John  A.,  b.  April,  1779. 

m.  I,  Eliza  Kip. 

m.  2,  Catherine  fan  Kcnsselaer,* 

189.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  and  Mary  Ifuntcr. 

212.  Anf)NIAH,  b.  December,  1,  1769. 

213.  Mary,   b.  November  7,  1770. 

214.  Anthony  Hunter,  b.   Se])iend)er  3,  1772. 

215.  John  Rensselaer,  b.  M.irch  7,  1774. 

216.  Arent,  b.  February  10,  1776. 

m.  Ann  Milhr. 

217.  Pnn.ir  Henry,  b.  September  21,  1777. 

218.  Peter,  b.  March  12,  1780. 

219.  Rensselaer,  b.  September  29,  1782. 

220.  Gertrude,  b.  March  24,  1784. 

221.  Swan  TIE,  b.  December  17,  1786. 

222.  James,  h.  Febniary  12,  1789. 

193.   PHn.IP  SCHUYLER  and . 

223.  Peter,  m.  and  settled  at  Booncvillc,  N.  V.,  where  he  died. 

224.  Arent,  m,  Garrison. 

225.  Leonora,  m. Post. 


>  Captain  of  Washington's  Life  Guards  and  grandfather  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  late  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 

•Here we  find  Arent  erroaeously  translated  into  English  by  Aaron.  It  really  corre- 
sponds to  Arnold. 

*  Daughter  of  General  Robert  Van  Reuksclaer,  ofCiaverack,  N.  \ 
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194.  ADONIAII  SCHUYLER  rxnd Boi;art. 

226.  Cornelius,  m. Mer salts. 

227.  Leona,  m.  Quackcnbus/i, 

22S.  Akknj,  (1.  y. 

229.  Elizaheth,  m. BoyJ. 

195.  rillLIP  SCHUYLER  ami  i,  fivrry, 

2,  Evt . 


230. 

jACon. 

23^ 

Gkkrit. 

232. 

Sam.y. 

233- 

Samuel,  d.  May  11,  1867. 

m.  I,  Anna  Schuyler, 

m.  2,  I.ydia  J/ilts, 

234. 

Philip. 

235. 

Uetsy. 

236. 

Ann. 

237. 

IV)LLY. 

238. 

Peogv. 

[99. 


PHHJP  SCHUYLER  and Duryea. 

239.  Isaac. 

240.  John. 

201.  AARON  SCHUYLER  and  Ann  IVri^^hf, 

241.  Ann,  1).  August  20,  i774« 

242.  Jennet,  h.  June  20,  1776. 

m.  Thomas  Miuhin. 

243.  Sarah,  h,  July  3,  1778. 

m.  John  Sutton, 

244.  Aaron,  b.  January  19,  17S0. 

245.  John,  1).  March  13,  1783. 

201.  AARON  SCHUYLER  and  Esther  Dry. 

246.  Anthony  Dey,  1>.  Octobor  18,  1785. 

m.  Oclol)cr  25,  1 8 10,  Susan  Ridge, 

247.  Peter,  b.  August  29,  1788. 

m.  Caroline  Brother, 

211.  JOHN  A.  SCHUYLER  and  Eliza  h'ip, 

248.  Arent  Schuyler,  b,  Novcml)er  25,  1801. 

m.  April  24,  1828,  Afary  Carolim Kingiland, 

249.  Harriet  Ann,  bp.  February  17,  1803. 

m.  Smith  IV,  Anderson. 

211.  JOHN  A.  SCHUYLER  and  Catherine  Ian  Rensselaer, 
25a  John  A.,  d.  November  21,  1855,  '"  '"'*  44ll»  year* 
a-  Frances  Elizaheth  Bleecker. 
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251.  Robert  V.  R,  d.  February  19,  1855. 

m.  Scptemlier  9,  iS$i,  A'afe  AfnttcAifii. 

252.  Jacob  R,  m.  November  18,  1847,  '*>"^^^"<^  Edwards. 

253.  Catherine  Gertrude,  m.  Uciobcr  4,  1838,  Ilatry  S.  Craig. 

216.   ARENT  SCI  lUVLEK  and.///// J//7/<r. 

254.  Mary  M.,  m.  Crmotiiv^s/iicU,  of  Massachusetts. 

255.  Letitia  C,  bp.  October  7,  1804. 

m.  George  /'o-wis. 

256.  John  Rensselaer,  m. . 

818.   PETER  SCIIUVLER  and . 

257.  I'ETER,  b.  in  New  York,  January  27,  1809. 

258.  Emza,  b.  New  York,  September  9,  i8ia 

259.  James,  b.  New  York,  May  31,  1812. 

260.  Robert  H.,  b.  New  York,  June  3,  1814,  d.  y. 

261.  Robert,  b.  New  York,  August  9,  1816. 

262.  Mary  Gertrude,  b.  in  New  Y«irk,  August  i,  1817. 

263.  Rensselaer,  b.  New  York,  March  4,  182 1. 

264.  Amos  S.  M.,  b.  New  York,  December  5,  1824. 

223.  PETER  SCHUYLER  ami . 

265.  PHILIF,  m.  in  Booncvilie,  N.    Y.     He  had  one  son  and  three 

daughters.  Parents  and  children,  except  one 
daughter,  A/rs.  Louisa  Bamha,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
were  deceased  before  February,  1879. 

224.  ARENT  SCHUYLER  and Garrison. 

266.  A  rent. 

267.  I'ETER. 

Names  of  three  daughters  not  given. 

226.  CORNELIUS  SCHUYLER  and Mersalis. 

268.  Mary,  m. ]'oorfiis. 

269.  Elizabeth,  m.  Ih: IViiliams, 

270.  ir\RRiEr. 

^ly   SAMUEL  SCHUYLER  and  Anna  Sihuylcr. 

271.  John,  b.  May  5,  1806;  residence,   Ames,  Montgomery  County, 

N.  Y. 

272.  Philip,  b.  June  15,  1808,  d.  August  12,  1848. 

233.   SAMUEL  SCHUVXER  and  Lydia  Hilts. 

273.  Samuel,  b.  July  25,  1814- 

274.  Anna,  b.  October  4,  1816. 

275.  Mary,  b.  November  3,  1818. 

276.  Eliza,  b.  November  2,  182a 

277.  Harriet,  b.  May  5,  1822. 

27&  Harman,  b.  June  31,  1824  ;  residence,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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279.  Norman,   b.   October  25,    1826 ;   residence,  Orange,   Schuyler 

County,  N.  Y. 

280.  Effy,  b.  March  24,  1879. 

281.  DoRMAN,  b.  September   18,    1831  ;  residence  Orange,  Schuyler 

County,  N.  Y. 

282.  Daniel,  b.  February  6,  1834. 

283.  Peter,  b.  June  11,  1836. 

239.  ISAAC  SCHUYLER  aid . 

254.  PuiLir. 

255.  Nicholas. 

244.  AARON  SCHUYLER  and . 

256.  Aaron. 

257.  Randall,  residence,  Michi};an, 

245.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  and . 

289.  JoSLlMlUS. 

290.  Marcus,  residence,  Ohio. 

291.  Mary,  m.  U'l/ficft  Hoyt. 

292.  Jane,  m.  Jarcd  D.  Turrcl. 

293.  EliZ/V,  m.  D,i-,'i,/  Si-arUs. 

294.  Sarah,  m.  Alwl  I'annntla. 

295.  John. 

296.  Susan,  m. TJuvnpyoti. 

297.  Aaron,  president  oi  Raldwin  University,  Ohio. 

298.  Ieter. 

246.  ANTHONY  DEY  SCHUYLER  and  Susan  Rui^^c. 

299.  William  Ridg,  b.  July  22,  1811,  d.  February  18,  1882. 

m.  Maj  30,  1844,  Clara  Kasttnan. 
30a  Montgomery,  b.  January  9,  18 14. 

m.  I,  Scptenil)er   7,    1S36,    Sarah  Sandfordy  d. 

September  18,  1 84 1, 
m.  2,  October  10,  1843,  A''''"'  FJiza  Roosct'elt^ 

d.  October  ID,  1 852. 
m.  3,  May  29,  1854,  Sophia  Elizabeth  Nortofi. 

247.  PETER  SCHUYLER  and  Carolim-  Brother. 

301.  Anthony,  b.  July  8,  1816. 

m.  I,  December  23.  1839,  Eleanor  Johnson,  d.  1849. 
m.  2,  J  nuary  5,  i860,  Mary  Hall  A lUn, 

302.  Mary,  d.  i860. 

m.  i:Ji:ar  II.  Hurd. 

303.  Margaret  A,  m.  KJ^ar  If.  Hard, 

304.  Catherine, 

305.  Peter,  m.  Ilarriit  Bost-wifk. 

306.  Caroline,  m.  Rev.  Duncan  C.  Mann, 
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248.  ARENT  HENRY  SCHUYLER  and  Mary  C.  Kingsland. 
307.  Henry  K.,  \x  March  5,  1829. 

m.  Ellen  I  'auni::i^. 
3p8.  John  Arent,  b.  February  19,  1831,  d.  June  15,  187a 

m,   January   14,   1863,   A'atf  Manchini^  widow  of 
Robert  V.  R.  Schuyler  (251). 

309.  Smith  A.,  b.  November  18,  1832,  d.  June  26,  1870. 

m.  Bessie  KtucLind. 

310.  EinviN  N.,  d.  y. 

311.  Harriet  A.,  b.  August  29,  1836. 

m.  Sidney  E.  Seliieffelin, 

312.  Sarah  K.,  b.  August  8,  1838. 

m.  S,   V.  C.   1'nn  A'cnsseher. 

313.  Arent  H.,  b.  August  8,  1840,  d.  Scptcm!>cr  20,  1863. 

314.  Richard  K.,  b.  June  24,  1842. 

315.  Mary  C,  d.  y. 

316.  Catherine  Gertrude,  b.  August  17,   1846,  d.  December  16, 

1866. 

251.  ROREKT  V.   R.   SCHUYLER  and  A Wc- i1/.m«^///m. 

317.  Van  Rensselaer,  b.  July  27,  1852. 

252.  JACOIl  K,  SCHUYLER  and  Sns.inna  EJ-.'ards. 

318.  Sarah  E. 

319.  RinsEN  V.  R.,  m.  February  4,  1873,  Harriet  A.  A/illieL 

320.  Catherine  V.  R. 

321.  Susanna  E. 

322.  Edwards  O. 

323.  Angelica  V.  R. 

256.  JOHN  RENSSEI^AER  SCHU\'LER  and ,  Canoga,  N.  Y. 

324.  James  Munkoe,  d.  July  12,  1873,  aged  33  years. 

325.  Ann  a.,  b.  1844. 

326.  John  Rensselaer,  b.  1846. 

327.  Josephine,  b.   1849. 

259.  JAMES  SCHUYLER  an.l .  California. 

328.  James  Wesley,  b.  March  25,  1840,  in  New  York. 

329.  Charles  Rensselaer,  b.  July  10,  1842,  in  New  York. 

33a  NViLLiAM  Henry  Harrison,  b.  June  10,  1845,  •"  New  York. 

331.  Mary  Eli/.aheth,  b.  Ociol)er  22.  1847,  •"  New  York. 

332.  Maria,  b.  June  10,  1850,  in  New  York. 

263.  RENSSELAER  SCHUYLER  and ,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

333.  Romert  Arent,  b.  Novcmher  3,  1848. 

334.  Mary,  Elizabeth,  b.  December  19,  1852. 

335.  Judith  (;ertrude,  b.  July  18,  1856. 
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297.  AARON  SCHUYLER  and . 

336.  Clar.\,  m.  J.  7\  f!o7ccs. 

337.  >L\RV,  m.  E.  K.  rhillifs. 

338.  Lelia,  professor  in  Ualdwin  University,  Ohio. 

299.  WILLIAM  RIDG  SCHUYLER  and  Clara  Eastman, 

339.  William  Henry,  b.  August  27,  1845,  Marshall,  Michigan. 

340.  Sandford  Eastman,  b,  August  14,  1850. 

34CV7.  Anthony  Dey,  b.  June  22,  1853,  d.  August  24,  1871. 

300.  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER  and  Sarah  Samiford, 

341.  Mary  Louisa,  b.  Scptcmlicr  15,  1837,  d.  March  25,  1840. 
34ir7.   Sarah,  b.  October  10,  1S38,  d.  August  17,  1839. 

341/^.  Anthony  Dey,  b.  Marcli  20,  184 1,  d.  July  31,  1841. 

300.   MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER  and  I.ydia  Eliza  Roosci'elt. 

342.  Montgomery  Roosevelt,  b.  February  18,  1845. 

m.  Lehiuary  21,  1870,  Ltlia  Roosf 
rctt. 

343.  Frank  Hamilton,  b.  Scp(cin])t'r  16,  1849,  *••  March  4,  1851. 

344.  Louis  Sandford,  b.  March  2,  1S52,  d.  September  17,  1878. 

300.  MONTliOMERY  SClIU\Li:k  an.l  Sophia  Elizabeth  Norton, 

345.  William  Ridg,  1).  May  4,  1S55. 

m.  Dccenil)cr  24,  1881,  Sarah  Ann  Remingttm. 

346.  Ellen  Glasgow,  b.  July  29,  1857. 

347.  Walter  Norton,  b.  February  9,  1859. 

348.  PiiiLir,  b,  September  4,  1S61. 

34&7.   Mary  Bertha,  b.  October  15,  1S64. 
348/^  Gertrude  Lin  dell,  b.  March  10,  1S68. 
348^.   Eugene  Paschal,  b.  February  19,  187a 
34&/.  SoniiA  Norton,  b.  October  3,  1872. 

301.  ANTHONY  SCHUYLER  and  A/tvz/wr  Johnson, 

349.  Charles  B.,  b.  May  6,  1841.^ 

350.  Elenor,  d.  y. 

351.  Montgomery,  m.    September  16,  1876,  Katherin*   Beeckmam 

Livini^ston, 

352.  Ben,  d.  y. 

301.  ANTilONY  SCHUYLER  and /lA/rviVb// /I //r«. 

353.  Margareta,  b.  January  2\,  1861. 

354.  Hamilton,  b.  ^pril  3,  18C2. 

355.  Anthony,  b.  May  20,  1868. 

307.   HENRY  K,   SCHUYLER  and  Ellen  Valentine. 

356.  Arent,  b.  September,  25.  i86a 

357.  CamI'BELL  v.,  b.  July  2,  1864. 
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345.  WILLIAM  RIDG  SCHLTLER  and  Sarah  Ann  Remington, 
345<z.  Montgomery,  b.  January  25,  1883. 
345*.  Remington,  b.  July  8,  1884. 

351.  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER  and  Katherine Beeckman  Livingston, 
351a.  Montgomery,  b.  September  2,  1877. 

351^.  Philip  Livingston,  b.  February  24,  1880,  d.  June  29,  i88a 
351^.  KoBftJiT  Livingston,  b.  February  26,  1883. 
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SwANTiE  Dyckhuyse,  tlic  scconcl  wife  of  Arcnt  Schuyler, 
must  appear  on  these  pages  as  an  orphan.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  her  f^miily,  and  only  one  of 
t!ic  name,  among  the  records  of  New  York  or  Albany. 
Among  the  marriage-licenses  granted  by  Lord  Ci>rnbury, 
and  bound  up  with  other  records  in  New  York  City,  is  one 
of  date  December  12,  1702,  "Arent  Schuyler  and  Swanlin 
J)yckhuyse."  I  imagine  that  her  family  lived  on  Ihoad- 
way,  New  York,  and  that  she  inherited  the  hou^e  on  that 
street  which  her  husband  left  to  her  for  life,  and  then  to 
their  son  John,  in  his  will  of  1706.' 

Philip,  Arent's  eldest  son,  married  Hester  Kingsland, 
duighter  of  Isaac  Kingsland,  of  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  of 
whom  his  father  bought  the  farm  at  Belleville.  He  occu- 
pied the  homestead  at  Pompton,  and  cultivated  the  soil  of 
his  "native  acres."  He  had  considerable  influence  among 
his  neighbors,  and  was  their  representative  in  the  Legisla- 
ture several  terms.  He  had  twelve  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy  or  childhood.  Five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters survived  him,  and  had  families.  His  descendants  are 
very  numerous,  a  few  only  of  whom,  a  family  of  sisters, 
remain  on  the  old  place.  Others  arc  so  widely  scattered 
that  it  is  dilTicult  to  find  them,  or  to  identify  them  when 


'  John  Tunisse  Van  Dyckliuysc,  a  magistrate  of  Flatbiisli,  was  com. 
j'lained  of  by  Gerardus  Bceckman  for  abuse  and  defamation,  March  27, 
1693.     ^^^'  Bist.,  »».,  414. 
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found.  They  were  mostly  farmers,  and,  when  their  own 
locality  was  occupied,  they  emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  they  were  opened  to  settlement.  Some  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  the  Revolution  and  settled  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  from  which  the  Indians  had  removed 
to  Canada,  and  others  elsewhere  in  the  State,  while  others 
followed  tiie  tide  of  emigration  farther  west.  A  grand- 
daughter of  Philip  Schuyler,  Hetty,  the  only  child  of  Cas- 
parus  (i8i),  acquired  some  reputation  as  the  wife  of  Will- 
iam Colfax,  Captain  of  Washington's  Life  Guard,  and  the 
grandmother  of  a  future  vice-president  of  tho  United 
States. 

Casparus  Schuyler  (164)  had  his  home  on  the  Delaware 
River,  remote  at  the  time  from  his  father's  family  and 
relatives,  and  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  his  descendants 
were  little  known  by  others  of  the  name.  In  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  stands  a  sim|)lc  stone, 
inscribed,  "  In  memory  of  Gasperus  Schuyler  who  De- 
parted this  life  April  13,  1754  aged  59  years"  ;  and  in  the 
])arish  register  is  entered,  "Buried  1773  Dccmr  30  Mary 
widow  of  Casparus  Schuyler." 

lie  appears  to  have  had  only  one  child,  a  son,  named 
(182)  Arcnt  after  his  grandfather.  Arent  in  his  will,  dated 
May  7,  1774,  menticms  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  among 
them  Aaron,  the  eldest,  one  of  whose  sons  emigrated  to 
Ohio  and  two  to  western  New  York.  The  descendants  of 
these  three  brothers  have  vindicated  their  blood,  and  made 
their  name  respected  in  theology  and  litcratur6.  Two 
hold  high  positions  in  the  Church,  one  is  president  of  a 
college  and  author  of  several  educational  works,  and  an- 
other is  editor  of  a  metropolitan  journal. 

John  Schuvi.f.r  (165)  occupied  the  homestead  at  Belle- 
ville, and  with  his  brothers  Peter  and  Adoniah  worked  the 
copper-mine   which    his    father's   negro   had   discovered. 
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The  produce  of  his  large  plantation  and  the  output  of  the 
mine  gave  him  a  splendid  income.  The  superintendence 
of  liis  business  gave  him  full  employment  congenial  to  his 
tastes.  It  was  sought  to  engage  him  in  public  life  by  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  governor's  Council,  but  this  failed  of 
its  object,  for  after  a  brief  term  of  senice  he  resigned. 

Petf.r  Schuvlkr  (i66)  was  the  best  known  of  the  family. 
The  fine  estate  inherited  from  his  father  was  largely  in- 
creased by  his  marriage  to  Hester  Walter,  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  New  York  merchant  residing  on  Hanover  Square. 
His  elder  brother,  John,  superintended  the  mine,  and  he 
was  left  at  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  objects. 
Unlike  many  men  in  similar  circumstances,  he  did  not  sur- 
render his  life  to  dissipation  or  genteel  idleness,  but  im- 
])roved  his  estate,  and  took  upon  himself  a  share  of  the 
public  burdens.  He  was  interested  in  military  affairs,  and 
qualified  himself  to  assume  command  of  troops,  shoidd 
the  necessity  occur.  \Yhile  the  French  were  seated  on 
the  continent,  no  permanent  peace  could  be  expected,  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  be  jrcpared  to 
(K'fend  his  cou  'try  from  their  cncroachmcnls.  New  Jer- 
sey's geograpliical  position  rendered  her  comparatively 
secure,  but  in  time  of  war  she  was  required  to  render  as- 
sistance to  her  sister  colonies,  especially  to  New  York,  on 
whom  the  chief  burden  of  defence  always  rested. 

When  the  European  war  of  1744-48  began,  it  was  seen 
that  the  colonies  could  not  escape  its  influence,  and  that 
they  must  be  prepared  to  share  in  its  fortunes.  The  sub- 
jugation of  Canada  was  believed,  as  in  former  limes,  to 
be  the  only  way  to  secure  a  permanent  peace.  Measures 
were  accordingly  concerted  between  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  her  provinces  for  another  effort  to  conquer  their 
troublesome  neighbors.  Canada  was  to  be  invaded  by  sea 
and  land.     Five  hundred  men  were  to  be  furnished  by 
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New  Jersey  as  her  quota  to  the  nrmy.  Peter  Schuyler 
was  autln^rizcd  to  recruit  the  men,  and  was  then  coniiuis- 
sioncd, on  September  7,  1746,  as  tlieir  cohjncl  conimanchuU. 
He  left  Amboy  on  September  3(1,  and  arrived  at  Albany 
on  the  9th.  England  failed  to  keep  her  engagements,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned.  Governor  Clinton,  how- 
ever, declined  to  disband  the  forces  which  had  been  as- 
sembled, until  he  had  received  instructions  from  tlie  king ; 
neither  did  he  pay  them,  nor  furnish  them  with  supplies. 
His  reasons  for  this  unfair  treatment  were  frivolous  —  "if* 
said  he,  "they  receive  their  pay  they  will  desert."  Colo- 
nel Schuyler's  regiment  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  a 
surgeon  and  medicines,  as  well  as  f(jr  clothing  atul  lations. 
He  wrote  to  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  that  unless  they 
were  paid  their  dues  and  better  provided  for  they  would 
desert  with  arms  and  baggage.  Governor  Hamilton  hast- 
ened to  assure  him  that  he  had  that  day  ordered  "two 
speckled  shirts  and  one  pair  of  shoes  for  each  man." 
Nothing  was  said  about  other  necessary  clothing,  provi- 
sions, medical  attendance,  or  pay.  The  men  were  not  com- 
forted, and  arranged  for  an  indignation  meeting.  The 
time  had  come  when  something  more  elTectual  had  to  be 
done  for  the  honor  of  the  service  and  for  humanity. 
Colonel  Schuyler  could  not  be  an  indifferent  spectator 
while  his  fellow-soldiers  were  suffering  for  want  of  means 
for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their  poor  families  at 
home — he  paid  his  men  in  full  out  of  his  own  resources. 
This  drew  from  Governor  Clinton  a  sharp  rebuke,  "for,". 
so  he  wrote  to  Schuyler,  "it  was  not  proper,  since,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  majesty's  Council  of  this  province,  the  re- 
taining the  greatest  part  of  the  arrears  due  till  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  be  known  is  the  most  effectual  method  to 
prevent  desertion."  Later  Clinton  wrote  to  his  govern- 
ment, complaining  that  Schuyler,  having  paid  his  men  in 
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full,  had  caused  dissatisfaction  and  almost  mutiny  among 
the  other  "levies,"  so  that  he  had  been  forced  to  j)aythetn 
rach  forty  sliillings,  and  promise  them  twenty  shillings  a 
month  tliereafier. 

Subsequently  Schuyler  was  assigned  with  his  regiment 
to  Fort  Clinton,  at  Saratoga,  which  he  occupied  until  he 
was  i  )rced  to  abandon  it  for  want  of  provisions  in  the  fall 
of  1747.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  terminated 
the  war,  when  Schuyler  returned  to  his  home  and  to  more 
(  ongcnial  duties. 

The  peace  wr.s  of  short  duration,  and  in  1754  the  war 
was  renewed.  Schuyler  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  again 
t<jok  the  field,  and  was  stationed  at  Oswego.  After  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  the  western  frontiers  of  New  Jersey 
were  exposed  to  Indian  laids.  Schuyler  was  recalled  with 
half  his  men  to  occujiy  the  block-houses  erected  along  the 
Delaware  River  for  the  protection  of  his  own  province. 
In  the  following  spring  he  returned  to  Oswego  ;  and  when 
tl.at  fort  was  captured  by  Montcalm,  in  1756,  he  and  half 
his  regiment  were  surrendered  prisoners  to  the  French.  lie 
was  taken  to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  Ouebec,  where  he 
remained  until  October,  1757  when  he  was  released  on 
parole.  With  a  Frenchman  and  two  Indians  he  traversed 
I  he  wilderness  to  Fort  Edward,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
New  York,  arriving  on  November  19th.  There  was  great 
ji»y  expressed,  and  the  city  was  illuminated  in  his  honor. 
On  his  arrival  home  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired  ; 
and  the  next  evening,  at  Newark,  the  houses  were  illumi- 
nated, cannon  were  fired,  and  bonfires  kindled.  These 
unusual  festivities  terminated  with  a  supper,  toasts,  and 
wine.  A  month  later,  when  on  lys  way  to  Trenton,  the 
good  people  of  Princeton  tendered  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  sang  his  praises  in  an  original  poem.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  greeted  more  as  a  conqueror  than  a  prisoner 
14 
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on  parole.  Why  this  general  ]oy  ?  As  a  soldier  he  had 
done  his  duty,  but  had  gained  no  laurels  in  battle.  He 
had  been  unfortunate  in  the  only  contest  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  it  is  true, 
but  from  the  fortune  of  war.  He  was  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and  his  assured  safety  wa;^  cause  of  rejoic- 
ing on  the  part  of  his  friends.  But  this  was  not  all.  While 
in  Canada  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  true  philanthro- 
pist. He  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  poor  prisoners, 
some  taken,  like  himself,  after  a  contest  at  arms,  others 
torn  from  their  New  England  homes  by  cruel  savages;  all, 
or  nearly  all,  without  money  or  means  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  some  were  toiling  in  an  ignoble  bond- 
age. His  captors  knew  him  to  be  rich,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  supply  him  on  his  drafts  with  all  the  funds  that  he 
required  ;  the  money  thus  procured  he  unselfishly  dis- 
tributed among  his  more  unfortunate  countrymen  without 
regard  to  their  j)laces  of  birth.  lie  knew  no  difference  be- 
tween Jcrscymen  and  those  from  other  provinces  ;  they 
were  all  alike  his  coimtrymen  and  entitled  to  his  sympa- 
thy. He  befriended  the  New  England  mother  and  her 
helpless  children,  once  in  possession  of  a  happy  home,  now 
the  slaves  of  heartless  savages,  and  bought  their  liberty. 
The  soldier  in  rags  he  clothed  in  comfortable  garments; 
he  fed  the  hungry,  some  of  them  at  his  own  table.  His 
sympathizing  nature  and  his  unselfish  charity  gave  him 
renown  and  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It 
was  for  this,  and  not  for  martial  prowess,  that  he  was 
feasted  and  entertained. 

His  leave  of  absence  on  parole  expired  before  he  was 
able  to  make  arrangements  for  his  exchange.  "  The 
king,"  so  wrote  Secretary  Pitt,  "has  a  true  sense  of  the 
active  zeal  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  and  saw  with  concern  his 
disagreeable  situation  from  the  difficulties  which   have 
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arisen  with  regard  to  liis  exchange."  The  governor  of 
Canada  demanded  his  return,  and  he  again  surrendered 
liiniself  to  liis  captors.  Colonel  Bradstreet,  in  the  Augtist 
preceding,  by  a  rapid  march  from  Albany  to  Oswego, 
which  the  French  liad  destroyed  and  .abandoned,  and 
tlicnce  by  boats  across  the  lake,  liad  surprised  and  caj)t- 
ured  Fort  Frontenac,  taking  over  a  hundred  pris<jners, 
who  were  released  on  parole.  There  was  now  a  fair  j)ros- 
]>ect  of  securing  Schuyler's  release,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
ceived from  the  English  General  Abercromby  full  au- 
tliority  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  officer  for 
ofilcer,  and  man  for  man.  He  was  successful,  and  efTect- 
ed  the  exchnnge  of  a  number  equal  to  Ihadstreet's  pris- 
oners,— of  himself  for  the  commandant  of  Fort  Frontenac. 
He  immediately  left  for  home,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward on  November  ii,  1758,  with  eiglity-nine  men,  women, 
and  children,  some  of  wliom  had  been  ransomed  from 
captivity  by  himself  at  a  "  high  price."  Two  years  before, 
when  first  a  prisoner  in  Canada,  he  had  procured  the 
liberty  of  several  captives,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Jemima 
Howe  and  three  of  her  children,  of  Hinsdale,  X.  H.,  f(jr 
whom  he  paid  twenty-seven  hundred  francs.  Tiie  Indians 
who  captured  Mrs.  Howe  had  sold  her  to  a  Frenchman. 
She  was  separated  from  her  cliildren,  and  lield  as  a  ser- 
vant. Her  position  soon  became  exceedingly  trying  and 
uncomfortable,  for  both  her  master  and  his  son  were  per- 
sistent in  dishonorable  proposals.  When  her  situation 
(  ame  to  the  knowledge  of  Schuyler,  he  called  on  the  gov- 
ernor, and  through  his  intervention  released  her  from 
servitude,  and  rescued  her  from  her  w(ndd-be  lovers  by 
the  payment  to  the  Frenchman  of  a  handsome  profit  on 
iiis  original  investment. 

Now  again,  while  busy  in  his  negotiations,  he  had  an- 
other opportunity  to  exercise  his  benevolence.     In  a  skir- 
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mish  with  the  enemy  north  of  Fort  Edward,  Major  Put- 
nam, the  future  Revohitionary  general,  was  captured  by 
the  Indians,  stripped  of  iiis  clothing,  and  otherwise  in- 
humanly treated,  and  in  this  sorry  plight  cum[)elled  to 
follow  his  caj)tors  to  Montreal.  There  Schuyler  met  him, 
and  saw  his  forlorn  condition.  He  procured  him  cloth- 
ing, and  furnished  him  with  means  to  make  him  comfort- 
able. In  time  he  pnjcured  his  exchange  and  sent  him 
liome. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  English  Government  re- 
paid him  in  p.irt  for  his  expenses  in  behalf  of  the  cap- 
ti\'es,  and  that  the  province  of  New  Jersey  refunded  a  por- 
tion of  his  advances  for  the  pay  of  his  regiment. 

In  the  campaign  of  1759,  Schuyler  and  his  "Jersey 
Blues"  were  again  in  the  field.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  spent  the  winter  witli 
his  family.  In  the  spring  he  rejoined  the  army  under 
General  Amherst,  and  participated  in  the  events  which 
closed  with  the  c(jmplete  conquest  of  Canada.  lie  en- 
tered the  city  of  Montreal  with  the  victorious  armies,  and 
appeared  on  the  streets  where  he  had  so  recently  walked 
a  prisoner  in  the  martial  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  beloved 
Peterboro',  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic,  but  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  peace  which  he  had 
lielped  to  secure.  In  less  than  two  years  he  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty- two  years. 

Peter  Schuyler's  family  was  small.  His  daughter  Cath- 
erine was  his  only  child,  to  whom,  by  his  will,  he  gave 
the  bulk  of  his  large  estate.  Her  mother,  Hester  Walter, 
seems  also  to  have  been  an  only  child,  for  Catherine  was 
sole  heiress  of  her  grandfather,  John  Walter,  a  man  of 
large  property.  She  was  also  the  heiress  of  Richard 
Jones,  another  relative,  who   left   her,  besides   personal 
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property,  some  farms  on  tlie  Raritan  River.  Her  father, 
grandfather  and  Mr.  Jones  all  died  within  a  short  time 
of  each  other,  and  she  suddenly  became  possessed  of  an 
estate  equalled  by  few  in  cither  province.  Possessed  of  a 
comely  person,  with  an  education  and  accomplishments 
as  good  as  the  scliools  could  give,  she  was  considered  a 
prize  of  no  mean  order  among  the  marrying  men  of  her 
ac(piaintance.  Cai)tain  Archibald  Kennedy,  of  the  royal 
navy,  commanding  tiie  ship  Coventry,  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  was  the  successful  suitor,  and  married  her 
before  June,  1765. 

Iler  grandfather,  John  Walter,  was  a  grandson  of  Jacob 
Ix'isler,  portions  of  whose  estate  came  finally  into  her  pos- 
session. Her  real  estate  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Kennedy  consisted  of  a  large  lK)use  and  lot  on  Hanover 
Square,  lately  occupied  by  John  Walter,  deceased  ;  tw.) 
other  houses  on  Hanover  Square  ;  a  dweliing-iiouse  and 
warehouse  on  a  lot  bounded  on  one  side  by  Wall  Street, 
and  on  another  side  by  the  East  River  ;  a  lot  30  feet  front 
on  Crown  (Liberty)  Street  ;  four  houses  and  lots  on  Water 
Street;  a  lot  40  by  80  feet  on  Coenties  Slip;  three  (Jther 
dwellings  and  lots  on  Water  Street  ;  a  dwelling  and  lot 
corner  of  AVall  and  Burnet  Streets  ;  a  dwelling  and  lot  on 
the  nast  side  of  Hroadway  ;  thirty-three  l<Jts  on  Chatham, 
Frankfort,  and  other  streets,  "distinguished  on  a  map  of 
lots  made  by  Jacob  Leisler."  All  these  houses  and  lots 
were  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  New  Jersey  she  owned 
the  homestead  farm,  called  IVterboro*,  now  East  Newark, 
containing  over  nine  hundred  acres;  all  the  right  and  title 
of  ler  late  father  "in  two  cedar  swamps  and  meadows 
lying  near  the  Island  Succocus  ;"  as  also  her  father's  share 
in  the  commons  of  Bergen  Township  ;  four  hundred  acres 
of  farming  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Raritan  River  ; 
also  a  share  in  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  adjoining  the 
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last-mentioned  land  ;  her  father's  sliarc  in  a  tract  of  land 
called  the  Ash  Swamp  ;  several  dwellings  and  lots  in 
Elizabethtown ;  and,  lastly,  her  father's  third  sliarc  in  tlie 
copper  mine  at  lielieville.  Tiic  amount  of  iicr  personal 
estate  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Catiierine  Scliuyler  was  rich. 

After  her  marriage  with  Kennedy,  sh.e  made  a  trust 
deed  to  James  Duanc,  June  13,  1765,  of  all  the  above  enu- 
merated property,  conditioned,  tliat  wlien  called  on  he 
should  convey  it  to  Archibald  Kennedy  and  Catiierine 
Schuyler  Kennedy,  with  a  provision  that  the  survivor  of 
the  two  should  possess  tlic  whole.  Two  days  later  James 
Duanc  made  a  deed  of  the  property  to  Kennedy  and  his 
wife,  containing  the  clause  tliat  it  should  belong  to  the 
longest  liver,  whether  husband  or  wife.  Before  January 
21,  1768,  Catherine  had  died,  leaving  no  children,  and  her 
husband  was  in  possession  of  an  estate  wliich  had  been 
accumulating  in  dilTercnt  hands  for  several  generations. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Coldcn  said,  in  1765,  that  "Archi- 
bald Kennedy  possessed  more  houses  in  New  York  than 
any  other  man."  He  owned  the  greater  part  of  them 
by  right  of  his  wife. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Catherine  Schuyler, 
Kennedy  married  her  cousin,  Anne  Watts,  on  April  27, 
1769.  He  was  in  command  of  the  ship  Coventry,  lying  in 
New  York  Harbor,  when  the  "stamps"  were  received 
from  England,  and  was  requested  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Golden  and  the  Council  to  take  them  on  board  his  vessel 
for  safety,  until  the  excitement  in  the  city  subsided.  He 
declined  to  receive  them.  For  this,  and  other  acts  not 
considered  strictly  loyal,  he  was  removed  from  command. 
After  losing  his  ship,  he  retired  to  Peterboro,'  resolved  not 
to  lose  his  estate,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  After  the  Revo- 
lution fairly  began,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  having  reason 
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to  suspect  that  he  was  inimical  to  the  patriot  cause,  ordered 
liim  to  retire  to  the  county  of  Sussex  and  remain  within 
a  mile  of  tlie  court-house.  lie  obeyed  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  bore  his  banisiurient  ]il<e  a  pliilosoplier.  lie 
was  quiet  and  well  behaved,  and  after  a  few  months  was 
permitted  to  return  to  his  home.  Later  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  succeeded  his  kinsman  in  the  earldom  of  Cas- 
silis.  He  saved  his  American  property  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  sons,  who  in  1803  appointed  Robert  Watts  their 
agent  to  sell  it. 

In  the  colonial  documents  (X.,  776)  there  is  a  foot-note 
by  the  editor,  giving  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Col- 
onel Peter  Schuyler,  which  is  erroneous  as  regards  his 
daughter  Catherine.  She  is  said  to  have  married  Archi- 
bald Kennedy,  receiver-general  and  collector  of  customs. 
Tiie  latter  gentleman  came  to  New  York  in  17 14,  with 
letters  from  the  Earl  of  Stair  to  Govern<jr  Hunter.  He 
was  soon  after  r.ppointed  to  office,  and  held  from  that 
time  to  liis  deatii  some  of  the  most  lucrative  positions  in 
tlie  province.  In  1761  he  applied  to  Governor  Monckton 
to  be  relieved  from  the  Council,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
b(^r,  on  account  of  his  age.  Less  than  two  years  later 
(jovernor  Colden  annoimced  his  death  as  having  occurred 
on  June  14,  1763.  It  was  Mary  Walter,  the  widow  of 
Arent  Schuyler,  whom  this  gentleman  married.  Their 
marriage-license  is  dated  June  14,  1736.  She  survived 
him  many  years,  and  in  her  will  she  mentions  the  fact 
that  when  she  married  him  she  was  the  widow  of  Arent 
Scluiyler. 

Colonel    Peter   Schuyler   was   twice    married — first   to 

Hester  Walter,  second   to  Mary .     In  his  will  he 

made  provision  for  Ins  "wife  Mary,"  but  far  from  liberal 
(onsidering  his  wealth.  He  left  her '*  furniture  for  one 
room,  two  slaves,  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  cash.** 
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His  dauglitcr  Catherine,  in  her  deed  to  James  Duane, 
mentioned  '*  Hester  Scliuyler,  her  hite  mother." 

Adoniah  Schuyler  (167)  left  the  copper  mine  to  he 
managed  by  his  bnnher,  and  established  lii  p.sclf  as  a  mer- 
chant in  the  city  of  Now  York.  He  soon  became  a  man 
of  hirge  wcaUh,  and  enjoyed  a  high  social  position.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  merchandise,  but  was  engaged  in 
otlier  enterprises.  He  added  to  the  value  of  liis  large 
landed  estate  at  Elizabethtown  Point  by  the  establishment 
of  a  ferry  to  Staten  Island,  the  charter  of  which  is  a  curi- 
ous document,  containing  a  tariff  of  charges  carefully 
catalijgued. 

He  died  before  May,  1762,  leaving  seven  children.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Rensselaer  (186)  and  Adoniah  (191),  entered 
tiic  British  service  ;  the  first  as  lieutenant  in  the  army,  the 
latter  as  midshipman  in  the  navy.  Rensselaer  died  young 
and  unmarried  ;  Adoniah  was  taken  to  England  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Honorable  Captain  Henry  St.  John 
(son  of  John,  tenth  Haron  St.  John  of  Bletsho),  and  put  into 
the  navy,  where  lie  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Susan  Shiekls,  of  Plymouth.  His  descendants 
settled  in  Cornwall,  and  the  tombs  of  many  of  them  are  to 
be  seen  at  Fidmouth.  Several  of  them  were  cnptains  of 
the  once  famous  line  of  packets  sailing  between  Falmouth 
and  Lisbon.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Adoniah  married 
into  the  Graham  family,  of  Scotland,  and  one  branch  of 
the  male  descendants  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  they 
arc  said  to  be  still  living.  The  only  ones  of  the  male  line 
now  living  in  England  arc  Adoniah  Graliam  Schuyler, 
captain  in  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Own  (Middlesex) 
Regiment;  and  his  brother  Edward  E.  S.  Schuyler,  ca[;- 
tain  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Own  (West  Yorkshire)  Regi- 
ment^ in  the  British  army. 

The  American  descendants  of  Adoniah  Schuvler  (167) 
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are  numerous.  His  widow  married  Robert  Livingston, 
tlic  third  proprietor  of  Livingston  manor. 

Arent  Schuvf.kr  (183)  succeeded  his  father  to  the  home- 
stead at  Belleville  shortly  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
I  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  parts  of  a  journal  kept  by 
Isaac  Bangs,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  an  offi- 
cer in  a  Massachusetts  regiment  stationed  in  New  York  in 
1776.  He  and  two  other  ofiicers  were  detailed,  with  eighty 
men,  to  go  into  New  Jersey  and  cut  timber  with  which  to 
obstruct  the  harbor  against  the  enemy's  vessels.  Work 
was  begun  in  ,1  cedar  swamp  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
Hackensack  River,  belonging  to  Mr.  Schuyler.  The  (»ffi- 
ccrs  made  him  a  visit  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  found 
him  friendly  and  courteous.  On  their  way  the  guide  con- 
ducted them  to  the  celebrated  copper  mine,  the  works  of 
which  were  in  ruins,  having  been  burned  by  a  discharged 
workman  four  years  before.  Tiicy  spent  the  night  with 
him,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  dined  with  him  by  ap- 
pointment. Schuyler  returned  their  visits,  spending  some 
time  on  each  occasion  at  their  camp.  As  they  were  all 
young  fellows  and  college  gradiiates,  they  forgot  the  criti- 
cal situation  of  the  country,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  One  day  Schuyler  came  di- 
rectly after  breakfast,  and  made  **  a  day  of  it,'*  not  leaving 
until  night;  ''during  which  time,"  says  the  journalist, 
**  many  decanters  of  wine  suffered  shipwreck,  many  bowles 
of  grog  were  poured  down  our  thirsty  bellies,  nor  was 
eggpop  forgot  among  our  dainties.  Spent  the  whole  day 
very  agreeably."  The  next  morning  Mr.  Bangs  enters  on 
his  journal,  "Slept  very  ill." 

On  June  28th  Lieutenant  Bangs  finished  his  business, 
and  prepared  to  return  to  his  regiment,  but  as  it  was  after 
''sunset"  he  accepted  Mr.  Schuylcf's  invitation  to  spend 
the  night  with  him.     The  next  morning  Schuyler  lent  him 
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a  horse,  nnd  accompanied  liitn  in  liis  cliaisc  to  New  York, 
wlicrc  they  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual  regard. 
The  journal  then  proceeds  : 

"Since  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  frequently  of  Mr. 
Schuyler  I  must  give  a  small  Detail  of  liis  family,  which 
consisted  of  Himself,  Wife,  one  small  Daughter,  a  Mother 
nnd  Miss  Polly,  his  Sister,  about  13  or  14  years  old,  be- 
sides a  lirother  of  his  Wife  and  his  Family,  who  fled  from 
New  York  ;  What  can  be  said  of  one  may  be  justly  appli- 
cable to  all  viz  :  considering  all  Circumstances  they  are  as 
agreeable  People  as  ever  I  had  the  Pleasure  of  being  ac- 
quainted with.  Mr.  Sciuiyler  (though  a  Cicntlcman  of 
Liberal  Education  not  more  than  27  years  of  age,  and  one 
of  the  first  Estates  in  the  Province)  yet  he  inspects  every 
nook  on  his  Farm  which  is  vastly  extensive.  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler (his  Wife)  tlio  not  beautiful  in  her  outward  Form,  is 
possessed  of  such  a  beauteous  Mind  as  nuist  make  her 
agreeable  to  every  one  that  hath  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted  with  her.  She  as  doth  her  Husband,  taketh 
Pleasure  in  regulating  the  Affairs  of  their  Family,  which 
by  her  Diligence  and  Care,  is  kej)t  in  the  neatest  order  ; 
and  the  greatest  Harmony  and  Decorum  may  be  observed 
in  every  Department  of  the  whole.  licsides  the  Persons 
before  mentioned  which  compose  the  Family  are  about 
50  or  60  Blacks  all  of  whom  except  those  who  are  neces- 
sary for  Domestic  Service  live  in  a  large  convenient  House 
built  for  that  Purpose  without  the  Gate  ;  in  the  House 
every  servant  hath  their  particular  sphere  to  act  in,  I 
never  saw  more  than  2  in  the  House  otherwise  than  in  the 
Kitchen,  and  those  were  waiters.  Those  who  live  in  the 
Out  House  each  have  their  particular  Departments  and 
regular  hours  to  work  in,  their  victuals  is  cooked  at  cer- 
tain Hours  by  their  own  cookes,  to  which  they  are  regu- 
larly called  by  a  Bell  which  Rings  in  the  Morning  for  the 
Servants  to  turn  out  to  their  work  and  for  Breakfast — for 
Dinner  at  the  proper  Time  for  them  to  leave  their  Work 
and  again  at  8  in  the  evening  for  each  to  repair  to  their 
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House  after  which  no  Noise  is  hcnrd.  Notwithstandincf 
they  have  so  large  r*  Family  to  regulate  Mrs.  Schuyler 
also  seeth  to  the  Manufacturing  of  suitable  clcjthing  for  all 
the  Servants,  all  of  \vhich  is  the  Produce  of  their  own 
plantation,  in  which  she  is  helped  by  her  mamma  and  Miss 
l^olly,  the  whole  is  done  vith  less  combustion  and  Noise 
than  many  Families  who  have  not  more  than  4  or  5  Per- 
sons in  the  whole  Family  ;  this  whole  Family  seems  ever 
to  be  still  and  quiet  and  serene,  notwithstanding  its  mag- 
nitude and  the  multiplicity  of  Business  which  they  have 
to  transact.  What  added  to  my  surprise  after  observing 
the  regulations  of  this  wonderful  I'amily  was  to  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Schuyler  was  born  of  and  brought  up  in  a 
Rich  and  genteel  Family  in  the  City  <»f  York  where  her 
I'.ducation  must  have  been  so  vastly  diderent  and  noways 
< onnected  with  the  Life  she  now  leads  nor  does  she  casf 
off  the  Mien  and  13ehaviour  of  the  genteel  bred  woman — 
but  the  whole  fatnily  live  and  dress  in  a  very  genteel  man- 
ner so  far  as  gentility  is  consistent  with  Reason.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schuyler  seem  always  to  be  at  leisure  and  never  dis- 
turb company  with  being  busied  and  liurried  more  than 
if  they  had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  from  any  Parsimonius 
\'iews  that  Mr.  Schuyler  and  his  Wife  employ  thrmselves 
in  many  Matters  which  is  uncommon  in  People  of  their 
I'^ortune,  but  they  often  told  me  when  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  it,  that  this  was  their  greatest  pleasure,  and  they 
wmild  both  in  passionate  Terms  lament  and  pity  the  Fate 
of  those  People  of  Fortune  who  were  blinded  by  their 
lulucation  as  not  to  discover  some  such  Expedient  to  cm- 
ploy  those  many  leisure  Hours  which  they  are  daily  rack- 
ing their  Inventions  to  kill  and  which  nevertheless  hang 
heavy  on  their  Hands.  Nor  do  cither  of  them  wholly 
s'ight  the  diversions  of  the  Town,  but  frequently  were 
they  wont  while  the  Town  was  in  Peace,  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  a  time  in  the  City  and  sometimes  they  make  small 
Excursions  in  the  Country. 

"Mr.  Schuyler's  Mansion  House  is  a  large,  grand  and 
magnificent  building,  built  partly  of  stone  and  the  rest 
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l)ri(  k  most  beautifully  situate  upon  an  eminence  on  the  ea^t 
Hank  uf  what  is  called  Passaic  River  ;  on  the  west  si'le  of 
the  River  by  the  Water  is  the  Road  which  leads  to  Ilack- 
cnsack,  Albany  etc.  b)'  which  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Ijuildini^s  and  two  Churches,  the  one  a  Dutch  and  the 
other  an  Kni;lish  Church  built  by  Mr.  Schuyler's  Father. 
These  together  with  the  Huildini^s  standing  by  a  strait;ht 
and  level  road  and  the  beautiful  Groves  on  the  Eminences 
on  the  West  afford  a  most  delightful  Prospect  from  the 
Groves  of  Mr.  Schuyler's  Ilcjuse.  On  tlie  back  part  of 
the  House  is  a  large  neat  Garden  built  partly  for  Orna- 
ment and  partly  f(jr  Convenience.  At  the  back  of  the 
Garden  is  a  prodigious  high  Hill  c(jvered  with  Woods — the 
House  has  a  sufTi(  iency  of  oi't  Houses  on  the  South  and 
on  the  North,  at  a  little  distance  are  his  Harns  sufficient 
to  accommodate  his  Fanu  A'hich  by  accounts  is  three 
miles  across,  in  fine  the  situation  of  this  Gentleman's 
Dwelling  both  for  Convenience  and  Please  is  the  best  I 
ever  beheld.  On  t!ie  Fast  of  his  House  at  the  Distance 
of  about  I  of  a  Mile  he  hath  two  Parks  in  which  are  about 
150  or  160  Deer  but  I  could  not  get  a  sight  of  them 
ns  they  never  come  out  of  the  Woods  except  in  the 
Night. 

"  Mr.  Schuyler  was  descended  from  the  Family  of 
Schuylcrs  which  rendered  so  much  good  Service  to  N. 
Kngland  as  mentioned  in  Hutchinson's  History,  there  are 
many  of  the  same  Family  at  Albany  now  and  at  New 
York.  This  Gentleman's  Grandfather  in  but  tolerable 
Circumstances  moved  from  Albany  to  the  place  above 
described.  (The  Township  is  called  New  Barbadoes)  and 
Iiere  he  accidentally  discovered  the  Copper  Mines  now 
possessed  by  his  Grandchild  out  of  which  he  got  great 
Wealth  and  the  family  carrying  on  the  Works  have  made 
daily  additions  to  the  Estate  till  they  have  all  the  lands 
contiguous  and  are  now  immensely  Rich.  The  whole 
Family  have  been  noted  for  their  Liberality  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  but  especially  to  the  Poor  and  Indigent,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  of  the  great  Number  I  daily  while  there 
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licarcl  speak  of  tlic   Family,  none  spoke  otherwise  tliiin 
with  respect  and  Love. 

'*  What  could  hinder  this  Man  from  being  happy,  nnless 
he  had  a  most  discontented  mind  ?  A  Man  that  in  Mr. 
Schuyler's  Scituation  could  not  be  happy  deserves  no 
longer  to  continue  on  the  Karth.  I  remember  once  to 
have  asked  him  if  he  thought  himself  Happy,  he  replied 
'  Ves.'  I  then  asked  him  if  he  thought  any  Man  more 
happy  than  himself?  he  calmly  answered  that  possibly 
scjme  might  be,  for  he  had  his  gloomy  H(jurs,  but  that 
the  Man  that  was  more  Happy  than  himself  was  Happy 
indeed,  but  that  he  imagined  and  made  no  doubt  that 
many  were  as  happy.  This  last  part  I  doubt  of,  for  tho* 
some  have  to  outward  appearance  sulTicient  to  make  them 
happy,  yet  few  have  that  Temper  and  disp(jsition  and 
Temper  of  Mind  which  is  the  chief  Blessing  enjoyed  by 
this  Gentleman.  Without  making  any  more  Remarks 
(for  I  cant  do  justice  to  what  I  have  endeavoured)  I  must 
declare  the  few  Days  spent  in  this  Family  to  be  the  most 
happy  of  any  that  I  was  ever  sensible  of  enjoying  in  my 
Life.  While  I  was  with  him  we  contracted  a  most  inti- 
mate Friendship,  and  he  on  parting  desired  mc  to  visit 
him  as  often  a?  possible,  and  on  his  part  engaged  to  do 
the  same — he  alsc  "  ade  me  a  very  generous  offer  with  re- 
gard to  being  innoculated  with  the  Small  Pox  which  I 
believe  I  shall  accept  when  I  have  served  my  Country 
througli  this  Campaign.  As  I  returned  to  New  York  I 
saw  the  Signals  for  the  arrival  of  more  than  20  Ships 
hoisted  on  Staten  Island.     July  29,  1776." 

Arent  Schuyler  (171)  was  arrested,  on  July  11,  1777, 
and  locked  up  in  the  Morristown  jail,  as  a  disaffected 
person.  After  a  month's  detention  he  took  the  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  was  released.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  Philip  Schuyler's  descendants  bearing  the 
name,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered  at  the  present  writing, 
who  seemed  to  halt  in  loyalty  to  his  country. 

Aaron  Schuyler,  LL.D.  (297),  is  the  author  of  several 
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educational  works  on  logic  and  mathematics,  which  have 
a  deserved  popularity  in  the  Western  States. 

Rtv.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  D.D.  (300),  is  rector  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Anthony  Schuyler,  D.D.  (301),  is  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Louis  Sandford  Schuyler  (344),  was  born  on 
March  2,  1852.  He  graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  187 1, 
was  ordained  a  Deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  September  21,  1873,  and  a  Priest  on 
March  5,  1876.  Earnestly  and  sincerely  pious,  he  devoted 
liimself  to  the  service  of  his  Church,  fur  a  time  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Bishop  Doane  at  Albany,  but  chiefly  in  mission 
work  at  St.  Louis.  His  piety  was  of  the  fervent  and  as- 
cetic type,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  he  went  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John 
Evangelist  at  Cowley.  1 1  is  health  proved  too  delicate  to 
permit  of  his  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and  he  soon  re- 
turned. For  a  time  he  had  charge  of  a  parish  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  but  on  September  4,  1878,  learning  that  there  was  a 
call  for  a  clergyman  at  Memphis,  where  the  yellow  fever 
was  then  raging,  he  hastened  to  that  city.  He  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  September  8th,  threw  himself  at  once  into 
the  work,  and  was  soon  attacked  by  the  fever,  of  which  he 
died  on  September  17th.     Of  such  are  the  saints. 

Montgomery  Schuyler  (351)  is  a  journalist  well  known 
by  his  contributions  to  monthly  periodicals,  and  by  his 
connection  with  the  New  York  World  and  the  Ntiv  York 
Times,     He  is  now  managing  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly, 


V. 

JOHANNES   SCHUYLER. 

Johannes  Schuvlkr,  the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Philip 
Schuyler  and  Margarita  Van  Slichtenhorst,'  was  born  on 
April  5,  1668,  and  was  fifteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  In  1689  he  joined  the  convention  which 
assumed  tlie  government  of  Albany  and  its  dependencies 
in  opposition  to  Leisler.  In  t)ie  next  year  lie  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  army  of  General  Winthro[)  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada.  It  was  seen,  when  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  that  the  confidence  of  the  Five  Nations  in 
the  English  to  assist  them  in  their  long  war  with  the 
French  was  shaken.  To  give  them  courage  and  to  retain 
their  alliance,  some  means  had  to  be  devised  to  jirovc 
tliat  their  English  friends  were  not  devoid  of  valor  and 
were  willing  to  join  them  in  a  raid  against  their  enemies. 
Hitherto  the  Indians  had  fought  their  battles  alone  and 
unaided  by  the  active  co-operation  of  white  men.  Now 
it  had  to  be  made  apparent  that  their  English  allies  could 
fight  as  well  as  talk. 

Johannes  Schuyler,  although  young,  was  brave  and  cn- 


•  Philip  Schuyler,  the  fifth  son  <»f  Philip  Schuyler  and  Margarita  Van 
Slichtenhorst,  is  the  ancestor  of  my  branch  of  the  family,  and  is  next  in 
order  for  consideration  ;  but,  as  it  is  my  purjxjsc  to  speak  also  of  his  fe- 
male descendants  to  a  limited  extent,  I  shall  conclude  what  I  h.-'ve  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  other  branches,  and  le.ave  Philip's  history  and  Kcnealogy 
for  the  last,  giving  to  their  descendants  a  new  scries  of  nunil)crs. 
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tcrprising.  He  was  .icqiinintcdwith  the  Indian  character, 
and  knew  their  mode  of  fighting.  When  others  of  more 
age  and  experience  held  baclv,  he  volunteered  to  lead  a 
company  into  the  enemy's  country  and  do  all  the  damage 
possible.  Ilis  service  was  accepted  by  the  general,  who 
conferred  upon  him  the  temporary  commission  of  cap- 
tain. Twenty-nine  whites  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Indians  volunteered  under  his  command.  Winthrop,  from 
his  limited  stores,  supplied  him  with  canoes,  arms,  and 
provisions.  From  his  journal  of  the  expedition,  we  learn 
that  he  left  camp  on  August  13,  1690,  and  on  his  way 
down  Wood  Creek  met  Captain  Glen  returning  from 
a  scout,  of  whose  men  thirteen  whites  and  five  Indians 
joined  his  company.  Two  days  afterward  he  was  within 
three  miles  of  Crown  Point,  and  fast  approaching  that 
part  of  the  Ir^ke  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
As  their  success  depended  measurably  on  the  secrecy  of 
their  movements,  they  now  resolved  to  remain  in  camp 
during  the  day  and  march  only  by  night.  The  point  of 
attack  was  not  yet  settled,  whether  Fort  Chambly,  or  La 
Prairie,  or  the  farming  settlements  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  not  far  from  Montreal.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  as  to  which  of  these  places  should 
be  made  the  objective  point.  A  council  was  called  of  the 
ofiTicers  and  chiefs,  who  determined  by  a  majority  to  at- 
tack La  Prairie.  Belts  were  then  passed  between  the  In- 
dians of  different  tribes  to  ratify  the  decision  and  to  stand 
by  each  other,  followed  by  a  hand-shaking  all  around 
among  Christians  and  Indians. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  River  Chambly,  their  scouts 
reported  that  they  had  discovered  on  the  west  shore 
traces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  place  where  fourteen  pris- 
oners captured  in  New  England  had  recently  been  bound 
to  stakes,  but  had  not  seen  anything  more  to  indicate  Che 
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presence  of  enemies.  They  now  concealed  their  canoes 
and  some  provisions,  began  their  march  across  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  La  Prairie,  and  toward  evening  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  They  camped  in  the 
forest,  and  early  the  next  morning  their  scouts  reported 
the  people  to  be  leaving  the  fort  for  their  work  in  the 
fields.  Captain  Schuyler  wished  to  capture  this  working 
party,  and  directed  his  forces  to  take  up  a  position  be- 
tween the  fort  and  fields  before  beginning  the  attack.  He 
was  disappointed,  for  his  Indian  allies  no  sooner  saw  the 
French  at  work  than  raising  the  war-whoop  they  rushed 
upon  tliem.  Instead  of  capturing  the  wIkjIc  party,  as  was 
intended,  he  took  prisoners  only  nineteen,  after  killing 
six,  the  others  escaping  into  the  fort.  His  loss  was  only 
one  man,  an  Indian. 

After  the  fight  was  over  and  the  prisoners  secured, 
everything  outside  the  fort,  including  dwellings,  barns,  cat- 
tle, grain,  and  hay,  was  destroyed.  The  fort  fired  alarm- 
guns,  which  were  answered  from  Montreal  and  Chambly. 
The  prisoners  informed  him,  that  while  an  invasion  was 
expected  the  French  had  eight  hundred  men  in  the  fort, 
but,  learning  that  Winthrop  had  retired,  and  their  scouts 
reporting  no  enemy  approaching,  they  had  been  with- 
drawn the  day  before. 

Schuyler,  unable  to  persuade  his  Indians  to  join  in 
an  attack  on  the  fort,  ordered  a  retreat.  With  no  enemy 
in  sight,  and  safe  from  immediate  pursuit,  on  reaching 
the  woods  he  halted,  and  the  men  sat  down  to  rest 
While  eating  their  lunch  they  were  amused  with  the 
music  of  the  great  guns  fired  from  the  several  forts.  They 
reached  their  canoes  without  being  molested,  and  arrived 
at  Albany  on  August  30th.  He  saved  the  first  expe- 
dition against  Canada  from  utter  contempt.  Leisler,  in 
his  report  to  the  English  Government,  refers  to  Schuy- 
Voi..  II.— 15 
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Icr's  exploits  with  some  satisfaction,  but  suppresses  his 
name. 

In  the  spring  of  1691,  Captain  Schuyler  and  a  party  of 
Indians,  with  some  wliitcs,  made  another  invasion  into 
Canada.  They  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Montreal, 
when  some  Indian  deserters  gave  notice  of  their  approach, 
wliich  enabled  the  farmers  to  take  refuge  in  tlic  forts. 
The  French  troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  Quebec,  and 
the  country  around  Montreal  was  stripped  of  its  defend- 
ers. Outside  of  the  walls  of  the  fort  the  invaders  found 
no  opposition,  and  destroyed  everything  within  their  reach. 
These  raiding  parties  continued  their  depredations  until 
midsummer,  inflicting  an  immense  amount  of  damage  and 
reducing  Canada  to  a  state  of  famine. 

Johannes  Schuyler,  having  been  appointed  a  lieutenant 
of  a  cavalry  company,  actively  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  French,  who  invaded  the  Mohawk  coun- 
try in  January,  1693,  and  rendered,  with  his  company, 
material  assistance  in  driving  them  across  the  Hudson. 
By  his  marriage,  in  1695,  with  a  sister  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Staats,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Leislerian  party,  he 
won  the  confidence  of  that  faction,  and  lost,  for  a  time, 
that  of  their  opponents,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  aflili- 
ated.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  was  elected  an  alder- 
man, and  by  successive  elections  held  the  office  several 
years.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont  took  him  into  favor,  and 
employed  him  on  several  occasions  for  delicate  and  im- 
portant business.  When  the  Five  Nations  were  agitated 
over  the  question  of  their  countrymen  still  held  as  pris- 
oners in  Canada,  notwithstanding  the  peace  of  1697, 
Bellomont  saw  the  necessity  of  making  some  demonstra- 
tion in  their  favor.  He  ordered  Major  Wessels  to  attend 
their  conference  at  Onondaga,  and  despatched  Schuyler 
with  letters  to  Count  de  Frontenac.     Schuyler   was  in- 
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structed  to  urge  upon  the  count  a  surrender  of  the  Indian 
prisoners,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
also  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  intentions  of  the  French  as 
to  their  threatened  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  as  well 
as  their  strength  and  the  state  of  their  preparations.  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  at  Oucbcc  he  called  and  delivered 
his  despatches  to  the  governor,  who  on  reading  them 
"  seemed  much  displeased,"  but  said,  **  I  am  not  afraid." 
A  day  or  two  afterward  they  had  another  interview,  when 
I'rontenac  asked  him  about  the  strength  of  Bellomont's 
government.  Schuyler's  reply,  that  he  could  raise  a  lnm- 
(Ircd  thousand  men,  at  first  may  seem  grossly  exaggerated. 
Ihit  as  all  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  were 
under  Bellomont's  control  for  military  purposes,  and  as  he 
had  declared  that  he  would  arm  every  man,  if  need  be,  it 
seems  less  unreasonable.  In  all  their  subsequent  discus- 
sions, Schuyler  maintained  his  positions  with  dignity  and 
ability.  The  count  treated  him  with  politeness,  and  gave 
him  a  dinner,  at  which  were  present  the  chief  officers  and 
dignitaries  of  Canada. 

On  his  return  Schuyler  made  his  report  to  the  governor 
and  Council,  on  October  6th,  and  was  warmly  congratulated 
i)n  his  success.  At  the  suggestion  of  liellomont  a  gratuity 
was  voted  to  him,  "  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary 
diligence  and  his  wise  observations  while  in  Canada." 

Frontenac,  however,  was  not  diverted  from  his  previous 
views  and  measures  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  Iroquois. 
I  le  sent  a  courteous  letter  to  Bellomont,  but  said  that  he 
was  determined  to  pursue  unflinchingly  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  that  all  attempts  to  thwart 
him  would  prove  useless.  He  was  then  seventy-eight 
years  old,  and  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  prlicy.  The 
shadow  of  death  was  then  upon  him,  and  three  months 
afterward  he  died. 
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In  the  following  winter,  1699,  the  eloquent  Dekanissora 
and  another  sachem  came  to  Albany  on  business  of  import- 
ance. They  informed  the  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs 
that  they  had  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Canada 
to  procure  the  release  of  their  countrymen  from  their  long 
imprisonment,  despairing  of  anything  eflectual  being  done 
in  this  regard  by  the  English.  More  than  this,  they  had 
been  informed  by  M.  Mariccur  that  Johannes  Schuyler 
on  his  late  visit  in  Canada  had  secured  them  faster  than 
ever  ;  yea,  he  had  "clinched  them  with  silver  nails,"  and 
had  insulted  their  whole  nation  by  comparing  them  to 
negro  slaves.  This  report  of  what  Schuyler  had  said  and 
done  in  his  official  capacity  created  excitement.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held,  at  Schuyler's  re- 
quest, which  was  attended  by  six  French  gentlemen  then 
in  Albany.  Schuyler  appeared  before  them,  and  most 
emphatically  denied  the  words  and  acts  attributed  to  him. 
He  pronounced  the  story  a  most  malicious  falsehood.  If 
Maricour  was  the  author  of  it,  he  was  neither  a  gentleman 
nor  an  honest  man.  The  French  gentlemen  admitted  that 
the  story  was  false,  and  said  that  M.  Maricour  was  not  its 
author,  but  that  it  was  rather  the  invention  of  the  Indians. 
There  were  some  French  Indians  at  the  meeting,  who  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  scandal  had  been  put  into 
circulation  by  the  Iroquois  themselves  for  their  own  sin- 
ister purposes.  Confronted  by  such  testimony,  Dekanis- 
sora said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  story  was  false, 
and  that  Schuyler  should  be  exonerated  from  all  blame. 

Hellomont's  visit  to  New  England  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  question  as  aflfecting  that  portion  of  his 
master's  dominions.  The  powerful  Indian  nations  occu- 
pying Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  had 
been  annihilated,  or  brought  into  subjection,  but  the  Abc- 
nakis,   or    eastern    Indians,   under   the    influence   of    the 
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French,  still  kept  I'p  a  desolating  war  on  the  settlements 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Hcllomont  conceived  the 
project  of  detaching  them  from  French  influence,  and 
thus  giving  peace  to  the  borders.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  September  30,  1698,  he  says  : 

"  I  have  in  view  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Eastern  Ind- 
ians, who  during  all  the  iate  war,  have  been  such  a 
s(  ourge  to  the  New  England  colonies,  and  that  by  means 
uf  one  Schuyler,  a  I^utchman,  a  man  very  popular  with 
the  Schaghticokc  Indians,  who  were  driven  out  of  New 
England  some  years  since,  and  being  related  to  the  East- 
ern Indians,  arc  held  in  much  esteem  by  them.  This 
Schuyler  will  soon  visit  the  East,  and  take  with  him  some 
Schaghticoke  sachems,  by  whose  means  he  is  confident  he 
can  prevail  on  those  Eastern  hostiles  to  make  a  perpetual 
peace.  And  further  he  hopes  to  induce  them  to  come  and 
make  a  settlement  in  this  province  among  their  kindred." 

The  Schaghticokes  were  the  remnant  of  a  New  England 
tribe  who,  in  the  war  of  1675,  made  their  way  west,  and 
procured  a  small  territory  from  their  kindred,  the  Mohe- 
gans,  or  River  Indians,  situate  on  the  cast  side  uf  the 
Hudson  above  Albany.  They  were  never  numerous;  so 
few,  indeed,  that  they  had  more  land  than  they  needed,  and 
had  sold  portions  of  it  to  the  city  of  Albany,  to  Ilendrick 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  others.  They  professed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  English,  and  had  often  met  them  in  council, 
professedly  to  "brighten  the  covehant-chain,"  but  really 
to  receive  the  presents  distributed  on  such  occasions. 
I  hey  were  never  considered  efficient  or  trustworthy  allies. 
I'rom  time  to  time  some  of  them  would  emigrate  to  Can- 
ada, until  in  1754  the  few  remaining  were  carried  off  by  a 
\^ar-party  of  their  friends.  Had  Bellomont  succeeded  in 
removing  any  considerable  number  of  the  Abenakis  to 
Schaghticokc,   it   is   doubtful  whether  ihcy  would   have 
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proved  a  source  of  strength — more  likely  of  weakness. 
They  were  thoroughly  under  French  influence,  many  of 
them  being  proselytes  of  the  Jesuits  having  a  settlement 
in  Canada.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would 
have  proved  a  scourge  rather  than  a  blessing. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Schuyler  visited  the  eastern 
Indians,  as  he  proposed,  but  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  nego- 
tiations had  been  opened  with  them,  and  some  influence 
had  been  used  to  induce  them  to  consider  the  subject  ; 
for  in  August,  1700,  ten  or  twelve  of  their  sachems,  one 
of  whom  spoke  good  English,  were  in  Albany  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  Five  Nations,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
the  Mohawk  country  and  made  their  submission,  wishing 
to  be  received  as  allies,  and  pledging  tliemsclves  to  aban- 
don the  French  and  be  at  peace  with  the  English.  Bello- 
mont  assumed  much  credit  to  himself  for  this  apparent 
success  in  his  plans.     He  wrote  to  the  B«)ard  of  Trade  : 

**  This  submission  proceeds  from  my  management.  It 
is  a  lucky  thing  ;  and  the  people  of  New  England  liave 
reason  to  bless  God  that  they  are  forever  hereafter  secure 
from  Savages  who  have  been  a  cruel  thorn  in  their  sides." 

How  mistaken  in  his  forecast  of  the  future  !  for  a  little 
later  they  renewed  the  barbarous  war,  which  lasted,  with 
short  inter\'als  of  peace,  more  than  forty  years. 

In  October  following  news  was  brought  to  Albany  that 
the  French,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  had  treacherously 
att<ackcd  a  hunting  party  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  killed 
or  captured  the  whole  number.  Johannes  Schuyler  was 
despatched  to  New  York  to  report  the  news  of  the  out- 
rage to  the  governor.  On  this  \  isit  the  Abenaki  business 
was  again  discussed,  and  some  definite  plan  of  operation 
was  agreed  on.  The  governor  wrote  to  him  on  November 
7,  1700: 
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"  I  promised  you  when  we  parted,  I  would  send  you  my 
instructions,  as  to  what  you  were  to  do  in  relation  to  our 
Indians,  and  as  to  the  Eastern  Indians,  and  also  as  to  the 
French  Hushlopers.  But  I  consider  a  letter  from  mc  is 
to  the  full  as  good  as  any  instructions  I  can  send  you." 

In  January,  1701,  Bcllomont  again  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  : 

"  I  design  to  invite  the  Eastern  Indians  to  settle  at 
Schaghticoke,  and  make  a  perpetual  league  between  them 
and  our  Five  Nations.  F'or  this  purpose  I  make  use  of 
Colonel  Schuyler's  brother." 

The  governor  now  proposed  to  employ  him  as  his  confi- 
dential agent,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  eastern  Indians 
and  in  other  affairs,  but  did  not  wish  his  correspondence 
to  go  on  the  records  of  the  Council,  that  publicity  might 
be  avoided.     iFis  letter,  before  referred  to,  continues  : 

"Try  by  all  means  by  your  messengers  chosen  from  the 
Schaghticoke  Indians  to  bring  the  Eastern  Indians,  and 
settle  them  at  Schaghticoke.  Try  to  have  some  of  their 
sachems  visit  me  in  New  York  and  meet  some  of  the  Five 
Nations.  Ail  your  expenses  shall  be  repaid  with  thanks. 
Should  you  succeed,  I  shall  not  consider  the  best  service 
I  can  do  you  misbestowed.  I  desire  you  will  encourage 
the  Frenchmen  who  come  to  us  from  Canada.  It  will  be 
a  great  service  to  the  King  and  country.  Assure  the 
Eastern  Indians,  I  will  give  them  good  presents,  when  they 
come  to  see  me." 

Schuyler  replied  on  January  7th  : 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letter,  I  have  been 
trying  to  procure  the  Indian  messengers,  but  could  not  till 
now,  as  they  were  off  hunting.  On  the  17.  December  last, 
I  learned  some  had  returned  home,  when  I  visited  them, 
and  arranged  for  a  meeting  at  my  house  in  Albany.    They 
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met  mc  according  to  appointment.  When  I  made  known 
to  them  your  Lordship's  wishes,  they  were  delighted  that 
your  Excellency  took  so  much  interest  in  them.  With 
your  patronage  they  expect  to  become  a  great  nation. 
Instead  of  tliree,  they  propose  to  send  four  messengers, 
but  desire  a  few  days  time  in  order  to  select  the  proper 
men. 

A  month  later  he  wrote  : 

•'  The  messengers  were  selected  according  to  promise, 
and  being  supplied  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  jour- 
ney, they  left  on  the  12.  January  last,  bearing  your  belt 
and  message  to  the  Eastern  Indians.  The  deep  snow  pre- 
vented my  journey  to  Canada,  as  I  had  intended.  That 
business  waits  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity." 

Bellomont  replied  on  Februar)'  29th. 

"  I  am  mightily  satisfied  with  your  proceedings  in  the 
Eastern  question.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  do  the  King  a 
valuable  service,  for  which  I  will  take  care  that  you  arc 
suitably  rewarded.  Take  good  care  of  Louis  (»oselyn,  the 
Frenchman,  and  pay  him  twenty  pieces  of  J,  all  in  one  sum 
on  my  account." 

Schuyler  answered  on  March  14th  : 

*'  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  Indian  messengers 
since  they  left.  \  trust  on  their  return,  they  will  bring 
satisfactory  information.  As  for  Louis  Goselyn,  I  find 
him  to  be  a  civil  young  man.  He  intends  to  visit  your 
Excellency  soon,  and  for  that  reason  have  given  him  no 
money,  only  some  clothing." 

Nine  days  before  this  letter  was  written  Bellomont  had 
died.  The  intercourse  between  Albany  and  New  York  in 
the  winter  season  was  infrequent  and  uncertain,  Indian 
couriers  being  chiefly  employed  as  mail-carriers.  The 
death  of  the  governor  interrupted,  if  it  did  not  terminate, 
the  negotiations  with  the  eastern  Indians.     Wlien  Schuy- 
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Icr  received  the  intelligence  of  BcUomont's. death,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Council,  with  whicli  he  enclosed 
the  correspondence  and  other  papers  relating  to  that  busi- 
ness. After  due  consideration,  the  Council  directed  him 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received. 

The  Indian  messengers  returned  after  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence, and  reported  to  Schuyler  :  That  at  the  end  of  sixty- 
three  days  from  the  time  they  left  Albany  they  reached 
tiie  first  castle  of  the  eastern  Indians,  and  foinid  only  one 
sachem  at  home,  the  others  being  absent  hunting  ;  that 
they  delivered  their  message  with  the  belt  to  him,  and  it 
was  kindly  received,  but  he  could  give  no  definite  answer 
until  the  absent  sachems  returned  from  the  woods  ;  that 
he  engaged  to  forward  the  belt  and  message  to  the  other 
viliages  of  his  nation,  and  assured  the  delegates  they 
might  expect  an  answer  by  the  next  new  moon.  What  that 
answer  was,  if  ever  sent,  is  not  known.  Domestic  aiTairs 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  acting  governor,  Nanfan,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  business,  and  negotiations  with  the 
eastern  Indians  were  suffered  to  sleep  and  be  forgotten. 
They  had  been  undertaken  to  secure  cpiiet  and  safety  to 
I  lie  border  settlements  of  New  Kngland,  and  although 
they  were  apparently  fruitless,  Schuyler  did  not  lose  his 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  people  he  had  sought  to  protect. 

Hutchinson,  the  historian  of  Massachusetts,  while  accus- 
ing the  Albanians  of  trading  on  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
the  French  and  Indian  scalping  parties,  also  said  : 

"Some  of  the  best  people  of  Albany  detested  the  infa- 
mous traffic,  particularly  Col.  John  Schuyler,  who,  by 
means  of  Indians  in  the  English  interests,  informed  himself 
of  the  intended  expeditions,  and  gave  frequent  notice  to 
our  people  on  the  frontiers.  Hut  many  inroads  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  discover." 
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He  gave  timely  notice  of  the  intended  attack  on  Decr- 
field  by  a  party  of  300  Frcncii  and  Indians  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple neglected  their  watch,  and  were  destroyed  to  the 
number  of  47  killed  and  147  taken  prisoners.  Two  years 
later  he  warned  the  people  of  New  England  that  270  men 
had  left  Canada  for  some  unknown  destination.  They  ap- 
peared at  Dunstable,  on  the  Merrimack,  where  they  burned 
a  fort  in  which  were  twenty  soldiers  ;  and  at  Reading, 
only  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  where  they  surprised  a 
woman  and  eight  children,  killing  the  woman  and  three 
children  and  carrying  off  the  others.  These  efforts  to 
shield  the  settlers  of  New  England  from  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knifc  were  not  limited  to  a  few  years,  but 
were  continued  until  age  and  infirmities  compelled  him  to 
desist.  In  1724  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  proposed 
to  hold  a  conference  at  Albany  with  the  sachems  of  the 
Mohawk  proselytes  residing  in  Canada,  deputies  of  the 
Five  Nations  being  present  and  assisting,  for  the  purpusc 
of  conciliating  them  and  cementing  a  friendship  with  the 
English.  This  conference  could  be  held  only  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governor  of  New  York,  which  was  readily  given 
by  Governor  Burnet.  Massachusetts  appointed  as  com- 
missioners to  manage  the  negotiations  John  Stoddard,  of 
Boston,  member  of  thg  Council,  and  Colonel  John  Schuy- 
ler, of  Albany.  His  services  must  have  been  appreciated, 
and  his  ability  recognized,  to  have  obtained  for  him  this 
honorable  and  responsible  position. 

The  negotiations  were  managed  by  the  deputies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts assisted  by  the  commissioners  of  New  York, 
and  were  in  some  respects  successful.  The  Canada  Ind- 
ians promised  *'  not  to  make  war  on  Boston  any  longer," 
and  the  Five  Nations  undertook  to  restrain  the  eastern 
Indians  from  further  hostilities.  It  was  a  time  of  peace 
between  the  English  and  French  crowns,  but  the  Cana- 
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dians,  regardless  alike  of  the  peace  and  of  humanity,  stimu- 
lated the  Abenakis  to  war,  and  furnished  them  with  sup- 
plies and  volunteers.  Jealous  lest  the  English  should  ap- 
proach too  near  their  frontiers,  they  hoped  by  means  of 
these  savages  to  expel  them  from  the  country  east  of  the 
Kennebeck  River.  In  this  they  had  the  approval  of  their 
king  and  government. 

In  the  following  September  Commissioner  Stoddard 
again  came  to  Albany,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  sachems 
of  the  Five  Nations  who  had  been  on  a  niission  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Abenakis  domiciled  in  Canada.  They  reported 
that  they  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Abenaki  sachems 
at  Montreal  in  presence  of  Vaiidreuil,  the  governor,  and 
tliat  they  flatly  refused  to  cease  their  war  on  New  Eng- 
land, until  the  English  abandoned  all  claim  to  their  lands 
and  restored  to  liberty  their  countrymen,  who  they  al- 
leged were  unjustly  detained  as  prisoners;  nor  would 
they  come  to  treat  with  them,  either  at  Boston  or  Albany, 
but  if  they  wanted  peace  they  must  come  to  Montreal, 
and  treat  in  presence  of  "  Father  Onontio"  (the  French 
governor).  These  forest  warriors,  under  the  eyes  of  Oii- 
ontio,  assumed  a  lofty  carriage,  but,  like  all  the  native 
races,  after  years  of  bloodshed  they  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit. 

After  the  sachems  had  delivered  their  report,  Governor 
Burnet  and  Mr.  Stoddard  urged  the  Five  Nations  to  make 
war  on  these  haughty  and  unrelenting  Indians,  and  oblige 
tliem  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  But  no  argument,  no  per- 
suasions could  induce  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet.  They 
said  that  England  and  France  were  at  peace ;  that  there 
was  now  an  open  path  from  Canada  to  Albany  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Five  Nations  on  the  other.  Should  they 
strike  the  Abenakis,  they  would  be  embroiled  in  war  with 
the  Canadians.     They  did  not  want  war  with  the  French, 
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for,  said  they,  **  Wc  know  what  whipping  and  scourging  is 
from  the  governor  of  Canada.  Wc  liavc  tried  three  times 
to  have  them  make  peace  with  you,  and  have  failed.  We 
would  have  you  try  it  now  yourselves,  and  see  what  you 
can  do." 

Massachusetts  acted  on  their  advice,  and  did  "try  it." 
The  next  spring,  in  March,  1725,  Mr.  Dudley,  son  of  the 
governor,  and  two  other  deputies  from  Massacliusetts, 
arrived  in  Montreal.  On  their  journey  they  had  been 
joined  at  Albany  by  Colonel  John  Schuyler,  whose  pres- 
ence in  Canada  with  the  deputies  was  considered  of  great 
importance.  Many  of  tlie  Schaghticoke  Indians  had  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  and  were  living  in  tlie  Abenaki  villages 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  still  retained  a  great  affection 
for  their  old  friend  and  patron.  It  was  supposed  that 
through  them  he  might  exert  a  good  inlluence  over  their 
Iiostilc  relatives.  The  deputies,  in  their  interviews  with 
Vaudreuil,  demanded  that  he  should  deliver  up  the  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  Indians  from  New  England  ;  and  that 
he  should  render  no  further  assistance  to  those  savages, 
but  compel  them  to  stop  the  war. 

Vaudreuil  hypocritically  replied  that  the  war  was  not 
his;  nor  did  he  hold  the  prisoners,  except  such  as  had 
been  purchased  from  their  captors  by  the  French  ;  that 
they  themselves  must  treat  with  the  Abenakis.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  for  their  sachems,  that  the  negotiations 
might  be  conducted  in  his  presence.  The  sachems  were 
proud  and  defiant  as  usual,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
terms,  except  those  proposed  by  themselves.  Schuyler 
had  visited  them  privately  the  night  before,  but  had  been 
unable  to  impress  them  favorably  toward  a  peace.  They 
were  too  near  the  person  of  Onontio  to  be  open  to  argu- 
ment or  conviction. 

In  1709,  when  a  second  expedition  for  the  invasion  of 
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Canada  was  being  arranged,  Schuyler  was  sent  to  Onon- 
daga to  enlist  the  Five  Nations  in  the  project.  He  found 
tliere  some  Frenchmen,  who  became  nervous  about  their 
own  safety  and  tied  in  various  directions.  A  Jesuit  priest 
put  himself  under  his  protection,  and  with  his  servant  ac- 
companied him  to  Albany.  His  mission  was  successful, 
and  the  Indians  participated  in  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, such  as  it  was.  Subsequently  Schuyler  had  com- 
mand of  some  forces  which  were  sent  down  on  the  east  side 
of  Lake  Champlain  to  observe  the  enemy,  and  intercept 
a  war-party  supposed  to  be  on  its  march  toward  the  Con- 
necticut River.  His  command  did  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  French,  but  did  efficient  service  in  deterring  them 
from  a  march  on  the  headquarters  of  the  English  at  Fort 
Ann,  where  they  miglit  have  inflicted  serious  damage  by 
superior  numbers.  Toward  the  close  of  operations,  Lieu- 
tenant Barent  Staats,  a  nephew  of  Scliuyler's  wife,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  scout  and  carried  to  M(jn- 
tical.  The  Jesuit  and  his  servant  being  yet  in  Albany, 
S(  huyler  proposed  to  go  to  Canada  and  exchange  them 
for  Staats.  The  arrangement  was  consummated,  and 
Staats  after  a  short  captivity  returned  to  his  friends. 

Johannes  Schuyler,  whatever  may  have  been  his  politics, 
was  held  in  much  estimation  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  for  several  successive 
years,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city  from  1703  to  1706.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Assemblies, 
serving  from  September  i,  1710,  to  March  3,  1713.  While 
mayor  and  alderman  he  was  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Hoard  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  at  other  times  held  the  posi- 
tion by  appointment,  serving  in  such  capacity  altogether 
eighteen  years. 

The  land  transactions  of  Johannes  Schuyler  were  con- 
siderable, but  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  his  brother 
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Peter,  and  were  small  compared  to  those  of  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Stcphanus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Robert  Livingston. 
He  purciiascd  about  two  thousand  acres  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mohawk  River  cast  of  Schenectady,  whicli  was 
named  Rosendale.  He  was  one  of  tiie  company  wliicii 
procured  a  patent  for  land  in  the  Schoharie  Valley,  named 
Hunterslield  for  the  governor,  Robert  Hunter.  He  also 
owned  the  half  of  a  tract  of  land  of  two  thousand  acres  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  "on  both  sides  of  a 
brook  called  Tomlinack,"  and  was  interested  more  or  less 
in  some  minor  tracts.  His  most  important  purchase  was 
made  in  1702  of  Abraham  Wendel,  to  whom  it  had  been 
devised  by  his  father — a  seventh  share  in  the  historical 
Saratoga  Patent. 

The  outlet  of  Saratoga  Lake,  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  purchase,  afforded  a  fine  water-power,  whicii  Schuy- 
ler improved  by  the  erection  of  mills.  The  hills  near  by 
were  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the 
intervals  along  the  river  was  well  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes.  Lying  remote  from  tiie  settlements  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Albany,  the  mill  operatives  and  their  families  re- 
quired supplies  at  a  price  only  to  be  afforded  by  produc- 
tion in  their  neighborhood.  Hence,  with  the  artisan  came 
the  farmer,  and  a  little  village  soon  sprang  up  on  the  bluff 
near  the  Hudson  and  south  of  Fish  Creek,  or  outlet  of 
Saratoga  Lake.  It  was  protected  against  the  attacks  of 
enemies  by  a  small  fort  built  of  earth  and  wood,  but  large 
and  strong  enough  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  when 
threatened  by  an  enemy  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  or 
shot-guns.  The  settlement  had  been  begun  and  the  fort 
built  before  Schuyler  became  the  owner  of  the  land  ;  he 
only  pushed  the  work  more  vigorously  and  successfully. 
On  the  bluff  a  Ghort  distance  south  of  Fish  Creek  he 
erected  a  strong  brick  house,  with  loop-holes,  to  supple- 
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mcnt  the  fort  for  the  protection  of  his  superintendents 
and  laborers.  When  age  unfittccl  him  for  active  enipluy- 
incnts,  he  gave  the  improved  property  to  his  sons,  except- 
ing tlie  grist-mill,  which  he  reserved  to  himself.  Here 
Philip,  his  eldest  son,  took  up  his  residence,  and  person- 
ally superintended  the  farm  and  mills  ;  he  remained  at 
his  post  in  the  fall  of  1745  after  many  of  liis  neighbors 
had  retired  to  Albany  for  the  winter.  Here  he  was  killed, 
while  bravely  defending  his  little  garrison  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  French,  and  his  body  consumed  in  the  fire  of 
his  own  dwelling.  His  fate  and  the  manner  of  his  deatli 
were  unknown  to  his  friends,  until  the  discovery  of  the 
French  officer's  journal,  before  quoted,  revealed  them.' 

Johannes  Schuyler  had  f  jur  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  buried  liis  wife  in  the  church  at  Albany, 
June,  1737.  Four  years  later  his  youngest  son,  John,  Jr., 
was  buried  at  the  Flatts,  where  his  grave,  covered  with 
.1  sandstone  slab,  is  yet  seen.  It  once  contained  a  metal 
tablet,  which  has  disappeared  long  since,  leaving  to  stran- 
<;crs  no  evidence  as  to  whose  remains  are  buried  beneath. 
His  eldest  son,  Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  was  killed  at 
Saratoga,  November,  1745.  His  eldest  daughter,  Marga- 
rita, married  her  cousin  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
IVter  Schuyler.  She  is  known  as  the  "American  Lady." 
She  lived  until  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
was  buried  beside  her  husband,  but  no  stone  marks  her 
grave.  His  youngest  daughter,  Catalyntje,  married  Cor- 
nells Cuyler,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Albany. 

Johannes  Schuyler  survived  all  his  brothers  and  his  own 
sons.  He  died  in  1747,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  on 
March  2d.  His  will  was  dated  February  25,  1742,  in  which 
lie  gave  to  his  son  Philip  the  grist-mill  at  Saratoga  for  his 

'  See  pages  1 14-119. 
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light  of  primogeniture,  reser>ing  to  tlie  children  of  his 
son  Jolin  the  right  to  grind,  for  their  own  use  only,  "  toll 
free."  He  also  gave  to  Philip  the  farm  at  Saratoga,  then 
in  his  possession,  one-half  of  the  saw-mill,  and  all  the  **  ne- 
groes and  wenches  on  the  farm,  except  my  negro  boy 
Mink."  lie  also  to  gave  to  Philip  the  dwelling-house  in 
Albany  he  then  occupied,  and  half  of  liis  undivided 
seventh  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Saratoga  Patent,  out  of 
which  legacies  he  must  pay  to  liis  two  sisters  ^50  each. 
He  had  given  to  his  son  John  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  the  Saratoga  Patent,  to  which  he  adds  ten  acres  of  wood- 
land. To  his  daughter  Margarita,  wife  of  Colonel  Philip 
Schuyler,  he  gave  a  picture  of  himself  and  wife  in  one 
frame  ;  and  to  his  daughter  Catalyntje,  wife  of  Cornelis 
Cuylcr,  a  large  lincn-prcss,  for  "  keepsakes."  The  remain- 
der of  his  lunischold  eflccts  he  directed  to  be  divided  into 
five  parts,  one  each  for  his  four  children  and  one  for  his 
stepdaughter,  Sara  Wcndel,  wife  of  Jacob  Glen.  To  his 
daughters  he  gave  each  jC-^lS  '"  cash.  The  remainder  of 
his  estate  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  his  four  chil- 
dren. 

His  son  Philip  having  died  at  tlic  hands  of  the  French, 
without  children,  his  gifts  to  him  reverted  to  his  estate. 
He  must  have  become  satisfied  of  his  fate,  for  three 
months  after  his  death,  February  25,  174C,  lie  added  a 
codicil  to  the  will,  giving  his  daughter  Margarita  a  life 
interest  in  his  dwelling-house,  and  after  her  death  to  his 
daughter  Catalyntje  in  fee.  He  makes  no  other  changes, 
and  his  seventh  of  the  Saratoga  Patent  remained  intact, 
except  the  small  farms  he  had  given  to  Philip  and  John,  Jr. 

The  estate  of  Johannes  Schuyler  was  large  for  the  times. 
He  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  besides  his  real 
estate  had  accumulated  much  personal  property.  He 
owned  a  seventh  of   the  Saratoga  Patent,  estimated  to 
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contain  about  18,000  acres,  as  Mr.  Bullard  says,  "of  the 
fairest  land  on  the  continent,"  less  tlic  farms  he  had  given 
to  liis  sons  ;  a  tract  of  Ir.nd  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres 
(.11  the  Mohawk  River  below  Schenectady,  less  a  small 
lann  that  he  had  sold  ;  twenty-five  hundred  acres  in  the 
Schoharie  Valley  ;  two  thousand  acres  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  not  far  from  Amsterdam  ;  and  one  thousand  acres 
(.11  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson,  not  far  from  the  Van 
Kcnsselaer  manor,  besides  his  dwelling  and  other  real  es- 
latc  in  the  city. 

His  residence  was  on  the  south  side  of  State  Street, 
cpposite  Nortli  Pearl  Street,  Albany;  and  adjoining  to 
ilie  east  was  the  residence  of  his  son  John.  When  South 
Pearl  Street  was  opened  his  own  house  was  removed,  but 
the  other  is  still  standing,  situate  on  the  southeast  corner 
(»f  State  and  South  Pearl  Streets.  It  is  one  of  the  few  old 
.^uuctures  left  in  the  city  ;  the  most  have  fallen  before 
the  march  of  improvements.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting, 
(hat  the  house  where  General  Philip  Schuyler  was  born 
iiul  lived  in  his  youth,  and  the  house  where  he  spent  his 
married  life  and  in  which  he  died,  a^e  still  well  prescn'ed  ; 
I  lie  former  occupied  for  business  purposes,  the  latter  as  a 
ihvelling. 

Vol.  II.— 16. 
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Descendants  of  Johannes  Schuyler. 

la  JOHANNES  SCHUYLFR  and  Eliz.ifuf/i  Sfnats. 

358.  rnn.H',  bp.  Dcccinhcr  25,  1695,  d.  s.  \\  November  17,  1745,  O.  S. 

359.  Johannes,  h\\  October  31,  1697. 

m.  Coruilui  Van  Cortlamit. 
36a  Margarita,  hy.  January  12,  J701. 

m.  riiilip  Schttyhr  {\-fy 

361.  CataLYNTJE,  bp.  March   5,   1 704. 

m.  Cornelius  Cuylcr. 

359.  JOHANNES  SCHUYLER  and  Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt, 

362.  Gertrude,  b.  August  18,  1724. 

m.   I,  J\tcr  Si/iuylcr  (20). 

m.  2,  December  4.  1760,  Dr.  John  Cochran. 

363.  Johannes,  b.  I)eccml)er  30,  1725,  d.  s.  p.  November,  1746. 

364.  Stei'HANUS,  b.  vSepteml)er  30,  1727,  d.  y. 

365.  Catherine,  lip.  July  14,  1728,  <1.  y. 

366.  ST^rnANUS,  b.  December  20,  1729,  d.  y. 

367.  Philip,  l>p.  October  17,  1731,  d.  y. 
3O8.   Thilip,  bp.  November  11,  1733. 

m.  Catherine  I 'an  Kenssclaer, 

369.  Cortlandt,  bp.  July  9,  1735. 

m.  liarbara  ■■. 

370.  Stephanus,  bp.  August  14,  1737. 

m.  Lena  Ten  Kyek. 

371.  Elizabeth,  bp.  October  8,  1738,  d.  y. 

372.  Oliver,  bp.  Fcbruar>'  22,  1741,  d.  y. 

368.   PHILIP  SCHITYLER  and  Catherine  Van  Rensselaer, 

373.  Angelica,  bp.  February  22,  1756. 

m.  John  Barker  Church, 

374.  Elizabeth,  b.  August  7,  1757. 

m.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

375.  Margarita,  bp.  September  24,  1758. 

m.  Stephen  J  an  Rensselaer, 
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376.  Cornelia,  bp.  August  1,  1761,  d.  y. 

377.  John  Bradstreet,  l)p.  October  8,  1763,  d.  y. 

378.  John  Bradstreet,  bp.  at  home,  July  23,  1765. 

m.  rjiuibith  I  an  Kcnsscla<r. 

379.  Philip  Jeremiah,  b.  January  20,  1768. 

m.  I,  Sarah  Rutseu, 

m.  2,   Mary  A,  Sawyer^   of  Ncwburyport, 
Mass. 

380.  Rensselaer,  b.  January  29,  1773. 

m.  lliza   7\n  firocck. 

381.  Cornelia^  b.  December  22,  1776. 

m.   ll'as/iingtott  dMotton, 

382.  Cortlandt,  b.  May  15,  1778,  d.  y. 

383.  Catherine  Van  Rensselaer,  b.  February  20,  1781. 

m.  I,  Samuel  Malcolm, 
m.  2,  James  Cochran, 

369.  CORTLANDT  SCHUYLER  and  Barbara . 

384.  John  Cortlandt,  d.  s.  p.  last  of  December,  1793. 

m.  Attire  I  tea  I'an  Rensselaer. 
Other  children  who  returned  to  Ireland  with  their  mother. 

370.  STEPHANUS  SCHUYLER  and  Lena  Ten  Eyck. 

385.  Johannes,  b.  January  5,  1764, 

m.  Catharine  Cttyhr,  d.  1853,  at  WTiitcsboro*,  N.  Y., 
aged  81. 

386.  Tobias,  b.  November  27,  1766,  d.  y. 

387.  Philip,  b.  January  24,  17C8,  d.  y. 

388.  Tobias,  b.  May  20,  1770,  d.  s.  p.  July  2,  1804. 

389.  HenIiy  Ten  Eyck,  b.  I>cember3o,  1772. 

m.  Sarah  V'isscher, 
39a  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  b.  July  30,  1775. 

m.  Cynthia  Car  pettier. 
39T.  Cornelia,  b.  November  30,  1777,  d.  y. 

392.  Barent,  b.  April  12,  1780,  d.  s.  p.  February  11,  1833. 

393.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  b.  October  3,  1784. 

m.  —— — . 

394.  Cortlandt,  d.  s.  p.  July  31,  1858.     He  was  buried  from  his 

residence  in  Tivoli  Hollow. 

378.  JOHN  BRADSTREET  SCHUYLER  and  Elizabeth  Van  Rmsstlaer, 
39$.  Philip,  b.  October  26,  1788. 

m.  Grace  Hunter. 

396.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  b.  May  4,  1790,  d.  y. 

379.  PHILIP  JEREMIAH  SCHUYLER  and  Sara  Rutsm, 

397.  Philip  P.,  m.  Rosanna  Livingston, 

398.  Catherine,  m.  Satntttl  Jontt. 
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399.  John  R.,  d.  y. 

400.  Robert,  m.  Lucinda  Wood. 

401.  Stephen  V.  R,  m.  Catherine  Morris, 

379.   rilll.IP  JEREMIAH  SCHUYLER  and  Anne  Sawyer, 

402.  William,  d.  aged  22  years,  unmarried. 

403.  Sybill,  d.  y. 

404.  George  L.,  b.  June  9,  181 1. 

m.  1,  r.liza  Hamilton. 

m.  2,  Mary  Morris  Hamilton. 

385.   JOHN  S.  SCHUYLER  and  Catharine  Cuyler. 

405.  Stephen,  d.  y. 

406.  Stephen,  d.  s.  p.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

407.  Abraham,  d.  s.  p.  at  WhiteslK>ro',  N.  Y. 

408.  Cuyler  Nicholas,  d.  s.  p.  at  Whitcsboro',  N.  Y, 

409.  Helen. 

410.  Rarent,  m.  Aftrcy  fCurncy. 

411.  Margaret,  m.  William  Palmer. 

412.  John,  m.  Elizabeth  Edick. 

413.  Henry,  d.  s.  p.  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

414.  Cornelia  Van  Rensselaer  ;  resides  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 

389.  HENRY  TEN  EVCK  SCHUYLER  and  Sarah  Visseher. 

415.  Cornelia,  d.  y. 

416.  Agnes,  d.  y. 

417.  Sarah,  d.  y. 

418.  John,  d.  January  i,  1816,  aged  12  years. 

419.  Stephen  ;  resides  near  Montreal  in  Canada. 

420.  Helen,  d.  y. 

390.  PI  1 1 LH'  VAN  CORTLANDT  SCHUYLER  and  Cynthia  Carpenter. 

421.  John  C,  m.  . 

422.  Helen,  m.  Ransom  Stone,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

423.  Ann,  ni.  Smith  ;  resides  in  Wisconsin. 

424.  Stephen  V.  R.  ;  resides  in  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

425.  Philip  Cortlandt  ;  resides  in  Rice  County,  Minn, 

426.  Abigail,  m.  Jra  Hitcheoek. 

393.  STEPHEN  V.  R.  SCHUYLER  and . 

427.  Cortlandt,  d.  ».  p. 

428.  Helen,  d.  y. 
439.  Adela. 

395.  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  and  Grace  Hunter, 
43a  Ruth,  nu  T.  W.  Ogden. 

431.  Elizabeth,  m.  A'.  //.  Ogden, 

432.  Grace. 

433.  Cathbrinb,  m.  Rev.  John  Bolton. 
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434.  Harriet, 

435.  Letitia,  m.  C.  H.  de  Luze, 

436.  Fannv. 

437.  TnUN. 
43S.  Mary. 

400.  RC  DKRT  SCHUYLER  nnd  Luanda  IVmL 
43t  .  Jri.iA  W.,  ni.  KiV.  ir.  O.  Lomson, 

44(  RoHERT,  m. . 

441  Louisa  F.,  m.  Mars, 

442.  Katharine,  ni. Gros-'Cfwr. 

443.  George  W.,  m.  Afiig/alina  Coster. 

444.  William  S.  ;  killed  in  the  civil  war,  at  Cold  Spring,  V*. 

401.  STEPHEN  V.  R.  SCHUYLER  and  Catherint  Morris, 

445.  Steihen,  d.  y. 

446.  Sarah  R.,  d.  y. 

447.  Georgiana,  d.  y. 

404.  GEORGE  L.  SCHUYLER  and  Eliza  Hamilton, 

448.  Phi  LIT,  m.  Harriet  Lorundes,  wid.  of  Eugene  Langdon, 

449.  Louisa  Lee, 

450.  Georgina. 

41a   BARENT  SCHUYLER  and  Mercy  Kurney, 

451.  JosEi'H,  m.  and  resides  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

452.  Nancy  ;  resides  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

412.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  ^x^A  Elizabeth  Edick. 

453.  Robert  ;  killed  in  the  civil  war,  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

454.  JciHN  ;  resides  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio. 

455.  Henry;  resides  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio. 

421.  JOHN  C.  SCHUYLER  and ;  removed  to  Wisconsin. 

456.  Philip  ;  resides  in  Rice  County,  Minn. 

457.  John,  m.  . 

457.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  and ;  resides  in  Rice  County,  Minn. 

458.  Philip. 

459.  Adkla. 


NOTES  ON  JOHANNES   SCHUYLER'S  DESCEND- 

ANTS. 


Johannes  Schuyler's  wife,  Elizabeth  Staats,  was  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Abraham  Staats,  who  came  to  Bever- 
wyck,  in  1642,  with  Dominic  Mcgapolcnsis,  sent  out  by 
Killian  Van  Rensselaer  to  his  colony.  Besides  practising 
at  his  profession,  Dr.  Staats  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade, 
and  shipped  large  quantities  of  furs  to  Holland.  He  took 
up  a  trnct  of  land  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
lying  ahnig  the  Kinderhook  Creek,  which  was  long  known 
as  Captain  Abrahamse's  (Staats)  Kill.  He  also  engaged  in 
the  transportation  business,  commanding  his  own  sloop 
plying  between  Bevervvyck  and  Manhattan,  and  in  this 
way  was  better  known  as  captain  than  as  doctor.  He  had 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  his  sons  were  physi- 
cians, one  of  whom  was  the  well-known  Doctor  Samuel 
Staats,  of  New  York.  Elizabeth  Staats,  when  Schuyler 
married  her,  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Johannes  \Vcndell 
and  the  mother  of  eleven  children.  Her  youngest  son, 
Jacob,  by  her  first  husband,  removed  to  Boston,  and  sur- 
prised the  Yankees  that  a  Dutchm.an  could  become  a  lead- 
ing merchant  and  politician  in  that  town. 

John  Schuyler,  Jr.  (359),  died  too  early  in  life  for  the 
full  development  of  his  abilities,  just  as  he  had  begun  a 
career  which  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness,  wealth, 
and  high  social  and  political  position.     He  succeeded  his 
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father,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  partnership,  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  about  1733,  and  tlic  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed, with  J.  Dc  Pevster,  a  commissioner  to  fumibh 
supplies  to  the  forts  at  Oswego,  which  position  lie  held 
several  successive  years.  He  was  elected  an  alderman  of 
the  first  ward  in  September,  1738,  and  again  in  1739.  lie 
took  a  scat  at  the  Hoard  for  Indian  Affairs  in  December 
of  tlie  latter  year.  President  Clarke  appointed  him  uiaytjr 
of  Albany,  and  he  "took  the  oaths  appointed  by  law  "  on 
October  31,  1740.  lie  died  a  year  later,  and  was  buried  at 
tiic  Flatts  on  November  6,  1741. 

Schuyler  began  to  make  investments  in  lands  as  soon  as 
he  acquired  surplus  capital.  In  December,  1722,  he 
bought  of  Philip  Livingston,  trustee,  a  portion  of  the  Sara- 
toga Patent,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  and 
bounded  north  by  the  Hatten  Kill.  On  August  10,  173S, 
the  land  commissic^ners  issued  to  him,  Jacob  (ilen,  and 
Arent  Bratt  a  certificate  of  survey  of  a  tract  of  land  w  hich 
tiiey  had  purchased  by  license  of  the  Indians,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  l)eginning  below  the 
Little  Falls,  extending  west  to  Canada  Creek,  and  thence 
north  along  the  creek  thirty  miles,  thence  east  twelve 
miles,  and  thence  c>outh  to  the  place  of  beginning.  It  was 
a  large  tract,  too  large  for  three  men,  for  it  exceeded  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law.  When  the  patent  was  issued,  a 
year  later,  two  thousand  acres  were  granted  to  each  of  the 
parties.  In  1740  Schuyler  and  five  others  procured  a  title 
from  the  province  for  twelve  thousand  acres,  lying  on  the 
eas*^^  side  of  the  Hudson  above  the  Saratoga  Patent,  of 
which  he  had  an  equal  share. 

If  John  Schuyler,  Jr.,  left  a  will,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  it.  Although  he  died  before  his  father,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  add  his  paternal  patrimony  to  his  own  property, 
he  left  a  very  respectable  estate  to  his  own  famii/. 
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Cornelia  Vixn  Cortlandi^  the  wife  of  John  Schuyler,  Jr., 
was  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  Stephanus  V^an  Cortlandt 
and  Gertrude  Schuyler  (3).  I3y  the  terms  of  her  father's 
will,  she  shared  equally  with  her  ten  brothers  and  sisters 
in  his  large  estate.  One  of  the  brothers  dying  unmarried, 
he  devised  by  will  his  share  to  the  other  ten  heirs.  Van 
Cortlandt  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  province  ; 
besides  his  manor,  wliich  was  found  by  accurate  survey  to 
contain  over  86,000  acres,  he  possessed  lands  on  the  Wap- 
pinger  Creek,  lands  in  New  Jersey,  lands  and  houses  in 
New  York  City,  and  nun  h  personal  property.  Cornelia 
Schuyler,  after  her  husband's  death,  procured  a  patent,  on 
July  16,  1742,  for  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Hudson,  near  Fort  Miller.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  her  own  right  she  possessed  a  considerable 
estate.  She  made  her  will  on  November  29,  1758,  to  which 
she  added  a  codicil  on  August  26,  i;6o,  giving  to  her  son 
Philip  jT^T^o  in  satisfaction  of  his  birthright  as  eldest  son  ; 
to  her  sons  Philip  and  Stephen,  a  farm  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson,  next  to  Philip  Verplanck's,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  them  ;  to  her  daughter  Gertrude,  widow  of 
Peter  Schuyler,  two  houses  and  lots  on  Queen  (Pearl) 
Street,  New  York,  to  which  she  added  in  the  codicil  ^700 
for  her  use  during  life,  and  therewith  ^1,000  additional  to 
be  divided  between  her  two  children,  Peter  and  Cornelia  ; 
and  to  her  son  Cortlandt,  then  an  officer  in  the  army,  sta- 
tioned at  Cork,  Ireland,  ;£'i,8oo,  which  she  considered 
equivalent  to  each  of  the  farms  devised  to  the  other  sons. 
The  residue  of  the  estate  was  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  four  children.  The  will  was  proved  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1762. 

Margarita  Schuyler  (360),  like  her  grandmother, 
Margarita  Van  Slichtenhorst,  for  whom  she  was  named, 
was  a  very  remarkable  woman.      She  had    no  children. 
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and  her  well-trained  servants  relieved  her  from  the  cares 
of  the  household.  She  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had 
leisure  to  indulge  her  taste  ;  as  there  were  few  novels  and 
no  popular  magazines,  her  studies  were  confin  ^d  to  history, 
religion,  and  politics,  in  which  she  made  great  proficiency. 
She  had  numerous  relatives  residing  in  New  York,  and,  as  her 
liusband  was  a  member  of  tlic  Assembly  for  several  years, 
she  frequently  accompanied  him  to  the  capital,  where  she 
enjoyed  the  best  society  of  the  province.  At  home  she  en- 
tertained often  and  liberally.  The  best  citizens  of  Albany, 
and  English  officers  stationed  on  the  frontier,  considered 
it  a  privilege  to  attend  her  receptions.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers sought  her  society  for  the  knowledge  slie  could  impart 
on  the  situation  of  the  country  past  and  present,  and  be- 
cause of  her  general  information.  She  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  at  Lake  George  in  Aber- 
cromby's  campaign,  and  with  other  officers  of  a  like  char- 
acter, who  were  often  at  her  tabic.  In  ner  early  years  she 
]iosscsscd  a  graceful  form  and  figure,  but  after  middle  life 
she  became  large — unusually  so  ;  her  conversation,  however, 
lost  none  of  its  charm  and  vivacity.  When,  in  the  summer 
(»f  1763,  Colonel  Bradstrect  announced  to  her  that  her 
house  was  on  fire,  she  did  not  lose  her  self-possession,  but 
ordered  her  servants  to  remove  her  in  her  chair  to  the 
lawn,  where  she  sat  with  perfect  composure  while  direct- 
ing the  removal  of  the  furniture. 

Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  took  an  unusual 
interest  in  those  of  her  relatives.  Her  husband's  brothers, 
Peter  and  Jeremiah,  lived  not  far  from  her  residence  at 
the  Flatts,  and  their  children  she  regarded  as  her  own,  as 
she  did  those  of  her  brother  and  sister.  The  future  gen- 
eral was  one  of  her  favorite  nephews,  and  her  frequent 
guest.  Her  interest  in  the  young  people  was  unfailing, 
assuming  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  ;  but  when  she  came 
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lo  make  her  will  she  showed  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  her  love  for  the  one  and  the  other.  She  directed  her 
estate  to  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  one  each  for  the  four 
children  of  her  brother  and  tlie  six  children  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Cuyler.  Not  one  of  her  husband's  nephews  or  nieces 
received  anything  by  which  to  bear  her  in  remembrance. 

She  had  r.ssociated  so  much  with  English  officers,  civil 
and  military,  that  when  the  revolutionary  agitations  be- 
gan her  sympathies  were  found  to  be  with  the  crown,  but 
she  was  not  a  Tory  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  She 
took  middle  ground,  and  hoped  that  a  way  might  be  found 
for  reconciliation.  She  loved  her  country  and  her  rela- 
tives, and  did  not  wish  to  see  them  involved  in  civil  war. 
She  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can cause  had  been  successful,  and  that  the  war  was  virtu- 
ally at  an  end. 

She  died,  on  August  22,  1782,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  private  cemetery  at  the 
Flatts  between  the  graves  of  her  long-loved  husband  and 
her  brother  John.  No  stone  or  other  memorial  marks  her 
resting-place.  But  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  a  Scotch  lady, 
has  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory  more  enduring 
than  brass  or  marble,  in  "The  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady."  ' 

Catalvntje  Schuyler  (361)  married  Cornelius  Cuyler. 
The  Cuyler  family  was  of  German  origin.  Ilendrick 
Cuyler,  a  tailor,  came  to  Albany  about  1664.  I  lis  son 
Johannes  was  a  merchant,  and  a  man  of  much  prominence 
in  business  and  political  circles;  he  was  an  alderman,  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  and  mayor  of  the  city.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Dirck  Wesselse  Ten  Broeck.     His 


'  When  this  hook  is  reprinted  its  errors  of  genealogy  should  be  corrected 
in  foot*notes.     It  could  be  done  quite  easil/. 
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son  Cornelius  was  also  a  mcrcliant,  and  f6r  many  years 
held  a  leading  position  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  lie  was 
mayor  for  four  years  by  successive  appointments,  and  a 
member  of  the  Hoard  of  Indian  Affairs  for  fourteen  years. 
His  children  intermarried  with  the  Van  Cortlandts  and 
other  higlily  respectable  families. 

One  son  of  Cornelius  Cuyler  and  Catalyntic  Schuyler, 
also  Cornelius,  born  at  Albany  in  1741,  became  a  general 
officer  in  the  British  army,  colonel  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
Foot,  and  governor  of  Kinsalo.  lie  distinguished  himself 
by  the  caj)turc  of  Tobago,  and  on  October  29,  18 14,  was 
created  a  baronet.  His  eldest  son,  Charles,  the  second 
Ijaronet,  was  also  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Foot  and  a  maj(jr-gcn- 
cMTil.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Henry 
.lohnes,  who  had  served  in  important  colonial  offices  in 
Trinidad  and  Honduras.  Another  son  is  a  clergyman; 
;ind  another,  George  Augustus,  a  colonel  of  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps. 

Gertrude  Schuvi.er  (362)  married,  first,  Peter  (20)  the 
eldest  son  of  Peter  Schuyler,  Jr.,  [Pedrom]  (18),  and  sub- 
sequently Dr.  John  Cochran. 

The  remote  ancestors  of  Dr.  John  Cociiran  were  Scotch. 
The  branch  from  which  he  derived  descent  removed  to 
the  north  of  Irelanc'  in  1570.  His  father,  James,  and  two 
brothers  emigrated,  and  settled  in  Chester,  Pa,  He  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Lancaster,  and,  after  being  admitted  to 
practice,  volunteered  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the  northern 
army  in  the  last  French  and  Indian  war,  and  accompanied 
Colonel  Bradstreet  on  his  march  .against  Fort  Frontenac 
in  1758.  In  this  expedition  he  became  acquainted  with 
Philip  Schuyler  (368),  and  on  his  return  to  Albany 
with  his  sister  Gertrude  (362),  then  a  young  widow.  After 
liis  marn.age,  on  December  4.  1760,  he  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
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fcssion.  In  the  winter  of  1776  he  ofitercd  his  services  to 
Congress  in  tiio  liospital  department.  In  April,  1777,  on 
tlie  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon-general,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
nortliern  department.  In  June,  1781,  lie  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  director-general  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  Colonies.  After  the  war  he  resided  at  Albany,  and 
some  years  before  his  death  removed  to  Palatine,  N.  Y., 
where,  in  April,  1807,  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  Albany, 
but  in  1875  his  remains,  with  those  of  his  wife,  were  re- 
moved to  the  Forest  liill  Cemetery,  Utica. 
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Philip  Schuyler  (368)  m.-irricd  Catlicrinc,  dauglitcr  of 
Jolin  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Clavcrack,  who  was  a  son  of  llcn- 
diick,  himself  a  grandson  of  Killian,  the  first  patroon  of 
Kcnsselacrwyck. 

Piii.'ip  Schuyler's  family  group  is  one  which  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  every  intelligent  reader.  It  in- 
clude? one  of  the  first  four  major-generals  appointed  by 
the  C\)ngress  of  the  confederated  colonies  when  the  War  of 
Independence  began  ;  a  member  of  the  IJritish  Parliament ; 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
first  major-general  commanding  the  UnitJii  armies  on  the 
northern  frontiers  in  the  War  of  1.S12,  who  was  also  the 
last  patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck  ;  one  of  the  first  men  who 
received  the  name  of  Washington  at  the  baptismal  font  ; 
a  son  of  a  Revolutionary  general  ;  the  son  of  one  of  the 
first  surgeon-generals  appointed  by  Congress  ;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifteenth  Congress. 

Philip  Schuyler's  biography  has  been  written  by  a  promi- 
nent historian,  and  has  been  often  sketched  in  essays  and 
public  addresses.  His  eminent  services  to  his  coiuury  are 
well  known  ;  his  fame  is  established,  and  becomes  brighter 
as  years  roll  by.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  give 
an  extended  account  of  his  liTc,  which  would  be  superflu- 
ous. I  shall  only  indicate  some  points  which  will  serve  to 
clear  up  several  matters  of  doubt,  and  perhaps  be  of  ser- 
vice to  future  writers.  From  my  earliest  recollections,  I 
have  heard  him  referred  to,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  as 
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a  man  of  wonderful  executive  ability,  of  broad  pliilan- 
thropy,  of  ardent  .patriotism,  and  of  great  confidence  in 
tlic  future  greatness  of  his  country.  Since  tlic  time  wlien 
I  liavc  been  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  my  own  in  the 
light  of  history,  my  early  impressions  have  been  confirmed 
and  strengthened. 

The  genealogical  table  will  clear  away  the  confusion 
which  has  existed  as  to  his  family.  lie  was  neither  a  son 
nor  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler, 
the  Ouidor  of  the  Indians,  as  some  writers  have  stated, 
but  his  nephew  in  the  second  dcgicc.  Hereafter,  writers 
like  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Lossing  need  have  no  diMjbt 
as  to  his  American  parentage. 

As  to  his  fortune,  and  Ijow  it  was  accjuired,  liiere  seems 
to  be  still  less  knowledge,  althougii  in  certain  (piarters 
there  is  some  importance  attached  to  the  fpiestion.  Mr. 
L(jssing,  in  his  **  IJfe  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,"  says  that 
"he  inherited  his  fine  estate  at  Saratoga "  from  his  uncle 
Philip,  killed  by  the  French  in  1745.' 

Judge  Jones,  in  his  "  History  of  New  York  during  the 


•  In  tliis  conncclion  he  makes  other  mistakes,  which  it  may  ])c  well  to  cor- 
rect. Referring;  to  the  dcslruction  of  Saratoga  an<l  the  death  of  CIcnoral 
Schuyler's  uncle,  1745,  he  says  that  "his  brother,  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler, 
who  had  been  Indian  commissioner  for  many  years,  importuned  llovernor 
Clinton  for  three  hundred  men  to  defend  tlic  frontier,  and  also  to  ha\c 
the  ft>rt  rebuilt  and  [garrisoned."  C«>h<nel  I'etcr  Schuyler,  lon^  an  Indian 
commissioner,  had  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was  not  his 
])rothcr,  ns  seen  by  the  table.  Colonel  Teter  Schuylc-,  of  New  Jersey,  had 
occupied  the  old  fort  with  his  Jersey  Wues,  and  had  abandoned  it  as  un- 
tenable, lie  was  not  an  Indian  commissioner,  nor  a  brother  of  Philip 
Schuyler.  Perhaps  he  meant  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  of  the  Flatts.  Hut 
he  was  not  a  brother,  only  a  cousin.  In  a  foot-note,  Mr.  Lossing  says  that 
••Fort  Saratoga  stood  upon  a  hill  ujwn  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson  oppo- 
site Schuylervillc."  Not  so  ;  the  fort  which  the  Frcnclj  destroyed  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  south  of  Schuylervillc.  The  new  fort, 
which  Ciovcrnor  Clint«)n  caused  to  be  built  in  1746,  stood  on  the  east  sitle 
of  the  river,  and  was  destroyed  by  Clinton's  orders  in  the  next  year,  1747. 
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Revolutionary  War,"  says  that  "  Colonel  Bradstrect,  then 
quartermaster  and  commissary  in  that  part  of  the  province, 
appointed  Schuyler  his  deputy,  and  as  such  he  was  con- 
stantly cmpl(»ycd.  By  this  means,  from  moderate  circum- 
stances, he  became  rich.  His  father,  having  little  personal 
estate,  sold  provisions."  Nov/,  Judge  Jones  is  not  good 
authority,  but,  as  the  New  York  Historical  Society  has 
given  his  history  a  quasi  endorsement  by  its  publication, 
his  insinuations  as  to  Schuyler's  integrity  in  the  use  of 
public  money  should  be  shown  to  be  false.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  appointed  commissary  under  Bradstrect  to  supply 
llie  garrison  at  Oswego,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
general  commanding,  but  he  resigned  the  next  year.  A 
year  later  he  again  entered  the  army,  and  accepted  the 
p()siti(jn  of  deputy  commissary.  He  continued  in  the  ser- 
\  ice  to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the 
ronquest  of  Canada.  Colonel  Bradstrect  had  been  cpiar- 
lermaster  and  commissary  for  several  years.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  settle  with  the  government  and  account  for 
llie  large  sums  of  money  wliich  had  passed  through  his 
hands.  This  accounting  could  be  done  better  in  England 
than  in  the  colony,  but  as  his  own  health  was  broken  he 
delegated  Schuyler  to  transact  the  business.  He  reposed 
implicit  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  having 
known  "his  zeal,  punctuality,  and  strict  honesty  in  his 
majesty's  service."  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  this 
business  in  the  spring  of  1761,  and  accomplished  his  task 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  principal  and  of  the  government. 
It  appears  that  he  was  in  the  commissary  department  only 
about  three  years — too  short  a  time  to  have  made  much 
money  from  the  position,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to 
abuse  his  trust.  The  testimony  of  Bradstreet  as  to  his  in- 
tegrity, and  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  accounts, 
effectually  dispose  of  Judge  Jones'  insinuations.     His  fort- 
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une  was  acquired  by  legitimate  means,  as  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show. 

Wiien  Philip  Schuyler  reached  his  majority,  he  re- 
nounced his  right  of  primogeniture,  and  decided  to  have 
the  landed  estate  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  law,  as  well 
as  the  personal  estate  of  his  parents,  divided  equally  be- 
tween himself,  his  brothers,  and  his  sister.  Nevertheless, 
his  share  of  the  estate,  when  it  was  divided,  constituted  a 
respectable  property,  as  must  appear  from  the  history  of 
his  family  for  three  generations.  lie  belonged  to  an  in- 
dustrious and  saving  race,  who,  by  their  business  abilities 
and  economy  in  expenditures,  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
large  estates.  Philip  Schuyler  inherited  tlie  wisdom  and 
the  ability  to  increase  his  patrimony  without  resorting  to 
questionable  methods. 

His  uncle  Philip  (358),  from  whom  Mr.  Lossing  says  he 
inherited  the  fine  estate  at  Saratoga,  possessed  only  a  mod- 
est property,  which  he  devised  by  will  to  his  sister  Marga- 
rita (360)  and  to  four  nephews — John  (363)  and  Philip 
(368)  Schuyler,  John  and  Pliiiip  Cuyler.  The  estate  of 
his  father,  after  1747,  included  a  one-third  share  of  his 
grandfather's  property,  and  remained  undivided  more  than 
twenty  years.  On  July  20,  1762,  his  brother  Cortlandt, 
residing  in  Cork,  Ireland,  gave  a  power  of  attorney  to 
some  friends  in  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  par- 
tition among  the  heirs  ;  and  also  autliorizcd  them,  in  case 
of  his  mother's  death,  to  make  a  like  division  of  her  estate. 
This  paper  was  proved  in  Albany,  on  February  8,  1763,  by 
"Archibald  McElroy,  peruke-maker,  late  of  Coleraine,  Ire- 
land." His  mother  meantime  had  died,  and  her  will  liad 
been  proved.  The  attorneys,  therefore,  made  division  of 
both  estates,  and  the  heirs,  Philip  (368),  Cortlandt  (369), 
Stephen  (370),  and  Gertrude  (362),  came  into  possession 
of  their  respective  shares.     In  what  property  these  shares 
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were  constituted,  I  have  been  unable  to  Icani.  From  tlic 
fact  tliat  Philip  Scliuyler  about  this  time  controlled  the 
Saratoga  lands,  I  infer  they  were  assigned  to  him  as  his 
porti(jn  in  part. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1768,  the  heirs  of  Robert  Livingston, 
Jr.,  whose  wife  was  the  eldest  daiiglitcr  of  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler,  to  whom  her  father  had  given  his  threc-f«)ur- 
tccnths  of  the  Saratoga  Patent,  made  division  of  their 
lands.  Philip  Schuyler,  by  right  of  purchase,  came  in  for 
nearly  four  thousand  acres,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
bought  another  share  of  nearly  four  thousand  acres.  A 
little  later  the  lieirs  of  Jacob  Glen  transferred  to  him  an- 
other lot  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the  patent.  Philip 
Schuyler  (17),  his  uncle  by  marriage,  left  him  by  his  will 
(proved  in  1766)  a  part  of  the  old  Schuyler  homestead, 
near  the  present  village  of  West  Troy  ;  and  his  aunt,  Mar- 
garita (360),  Philip  Schuyler's  widow,  by  will  made  him 
one  of  her  ten  legatees  in  1782.  Hy  his  wife,  Catherine 
Van  Rensselaer,  he  came  into  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
large  estate  of  her  father—  how  much  I  do  not  know.  Thus 
far  I  have  been  able  to  trace  a  large  amoiuit  of  property 
which  came  into  liis  hands  by  inheritance,  and  some  by 
purchase.  There  may  have  been  more,  but  I  have  failed 
to  discover  it.  Enough  has  been  sliown  to  prove  that  he 
was  by  no  means  a  poor  man,  when,  in  1763,  having  retired 
from  all  other  employments,  he  began  to  develop  his  Sara- 
toga lands.  These  were  the  most  valuable  of  his  posses- 
si(jns.  On  the  premises  was  an  unfailing  water-power 
of  capacity  sufficient  for  the  operation  of  various  kinds  of 
mills.  The  country  abounded  in  pine  and  hard-woods  of 
the  best  quality,  and  the  soil  of  the  intervales  along  the  river 
and  water-courses  was  rich.  There  was  a  ready  market 
at  New  York  and  in  the  West  Indies  for  all  his  productions 
at  highly  remunerative  prices.  lie  now  increased  his 
Vou  II.— 17 
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facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  lumber,  anrl 
brought  a  larger  acreage  under  cultivation.  He  built  a' 
flax-mill,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  medal  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Aits,  and 
put  up  a  summer  mansion  near  the  site  of  the  one  de- 
stroyeii  in  1745,  on  the  blufT  overlooking  the  valley  of  ilic 
Hudson.  So  large  were  the  productions  from  his  mills 
and  plantations,  that  to  send  them  to  market  economically 
he  established  a  transportation  line  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  consisting  of  a  schooner  and  three  sloops.  The 
freight  was  brought  from  Saratoga  to  Albany  in  boats  and 
rafts,  and  then  shipped  in  the  larger  vessels.  He  lived 
more  than  half  the  year  on  his  estate,  giving  his  personal 
attention  to  his  extensive  and  lucrative  business.  Such 
were  the  means  and  methods  by  which  he  acquired  his 
fortune. 

Philip  Schuyler  occupies  a  position  so  prominent  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  that  any  sketch  of  his  life,  however 
brief,  would  be  imperfect,  did  it  not  trace  the  steps  by 
which  he  reached  his  eminence.  The  history  of  his  family 
is  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
means  bv  which  he  acquired  his  estate.  It  remains  to 
uulline  his  public  career. 

Ills  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city,  supplemented  by  an  attendance  of  not  more  than  two 
years  at  a  select  school  at  New  Rochelle,  taught  by  a  Hu- 
guenot minister,  where  he  studied  French  and  the  higher 
mnthematics.  Although  interrupted  by  a  prolonged  at- 
tack of  an  hereditary  disease,  the  gout,  he  acquired  a  fair 
amount  of  book-learning,  comparing  favorably  with  that 
procured  in  the  colleges  of  the  time.  After  leaving  school 
he  spent  a  lew  years  in  the  acquisition  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  best  fitted  him  for  a  business  life,  partly 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  partly  on  trading  ex- 
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cursions  into  the  interior  among  the  Indians.  His  personal 
appearance  was  striking,  and  liis  manners  pleasant  and 
attractive.  His  family  position  and  his  own  accomplish- 
ments gave  him  access  to  the  best  society  of  the  proviiu  o, 
while  the  entire  absence  of  affected  superiority  made  him 
popular  with  all  classes  of  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  French  and  Indian  war, 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  was  authorized  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey  to  recruit  a  company  of 
men  for  the  army.  The  ranks  were  soon  filled,  and  Schuy- 
ler was  commissioned  their  captain.  He  joined  the  army 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  destined  to  operate  against  Crown 
Point ;  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Lake  CJcorge,  September 
8,  1755,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  and  their 
wounded  general  made  a  prisoner.  A  few  days  after  tlic 
battle  he  returned  to  Albany  to  get  married.  Tiie  next 
winter  he  was  in  Fort  Edward,  where  liis  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  commanding 
general.  In  the  following  spring  he  accompanied  Colonel 
Bradstrcet  with  supplies  to  Oswego.  On  their  return  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  which  they  repulsed 
with  loss.  On  this  occasion  he  showed  unusual  courage 
and  humanity  in  rescuing  a  wounded  Frenchman  from 
abandonment  and  consequent  starvation.  He  and  Hrad- 
street,  with  eight  men,  readied  an  island  in  the  Oswego 
River,  from  which  they  drove  thirty  of  the  enemy.  They 
held  their  position  until  they  were  about  to  be  cut  off, 
when  they  retreated  to  their  boats.  The  wounded  French- 
man begged  to  be  taken  with  them,  but  the  boat  being  too 
small  to  accommodate  him,  Schuyler  took  him  on  his  back, 
swam  across  the  stream  to  the  shore,  and  placed  him  in 
the  hands  of  the* surgeon.  The  wounded  man  recovered, 
and  was  allowed  to  return  home.  More  than  twenty  years 
aftenvard,  when  General  Schuyler  was  in  command  of  the 
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Northern  Department,  tlie  Frenchman  managed  to  procure 
an  interview,  and  thanked  him  as  the  preserver  of  his  life. 

Tlie  military  operations  of  the  year  were  not  favorable 
to  the  English,  owing  chiefly  to  the  incapacity  and  slow- 
ness of  their  generals,  and  Schuyler,  becoming  dissatis- 
fieil,  resigned  from  the  army.  In  the  spring  of  175.8  he 
.igain  accepted  service  under  Colonel  Bradstrect,  to  whom 
he  was  warmly  attaclicd,  as  deputy  commissary,  with  the 
rank  of  major  ;  but  at  the  close  of  tue  war  he  again  re- 
signed, and  for  a  few  years  gave  his  undivided  attention 
to  his  private  business.  Ilis  afTairs  frequently  called  him 
to  New  York,  where  he  met  the  go\-ern(jr  and  other  pro- 
vincial officials  on  business  or  in  society. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  had  taught  the  colonists 
the  use  of  arms,  and  inspired  them  with  courage  to  defend 
their  rights  by  whoinsoever  assailed.  They  had  learned 
that  English  officers  were  frequently  incompetent,  and 
English  soldiers  not  invincible.  The  wars,  until  the  last, 
had  been  maintained  largely  at  their  own  expense  in  men 
and  money ;  and  whatever  successes  had  attended  the 
English  arms  had  been  maitdy  achieved  by  themselves. 
Tlie  last  war,  culminating  in  the  fall  of  the  French  power 
on  the  continent,  had  been  sustained  in  a  great  measure 
by  tho  British  crown.  The  English  Government  had  fur- 
nished troops  and  money  to  prosecute  it  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, and  now  resolved  to  replenish  its  treasury  by  taxing 
the  colonies.  The  colonists  claimed  the  rights  of  English- 
men, and  resisted  the  execution  of  laws  which  they  had 
hnd  no  voice  in  framing.  These  views  and  the  measures 
of  resistance  had  the  liearty  sympathies  of  Major  Schuyler. 

In  1767,  a  new  regiment  of  militia  was  organized  in  the 
territory  lying  north  of  Albany,  of  which  Philip  Schuyler 
was  appointed  the  colonel,  not  on  account  of  his  "social 
position/*  but  on  account  of  his  fitness.     He  was  on  inti- 
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mate  terms  with  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  governor,  who  knew 
quite  well  Colonel  Schuyler's  political  sentiments,  and  by 
this  appointment  mayliave  sought  to  detach  him  from  the 
patriots  then  fast  rising  into  prominence.  Were  this  the 
motive  of  the  appointment,  the  governor  soon  saw  its  fu- 
tility. Early  the  next  year  the  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
because  it  would  not  legislate  according  to  tiie  wishes  and 
recommendations  of  the  governor,  and  writs  were  issued 
for  a  new  election.  At  the  solicitation  of  friends.  Colonel 
Schuyler  consented  to  be  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Albany.  Of  the  twenty-seven  members  com- 
posing the  Assembly,  Albany  was  entitled  to  two,  chosen 
by  the  freeholders.  The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  liis 
ticket;  and,  with  Jacob  II.  Ten  Eyck,  the  other  member, 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  first  session,  in  October,  1768. 

The  country  was  now  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  Eng- 
land insisted  on  taxing  the  colonies  in  various  forms  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  the  colonists  persisted  in 
their  determination  to  resist  the  laws  made  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  they  were  not  represented.  The  govern- 
ing classes  readily  submitted  to  the  unjust  enactments  so 
long  as  their  salaries  were  paid,  but  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  was  opposed  to  their  enforcement.  Notwithstand- 
ing Colonel  Scliuyler's  social  position  with  the  former, 
being  connected  by  blood  with  several  of  them,  his  politi- 
cal convictions  and  sympathies  were  with  the  latter.  In 
the  Legislature"  he  joined  the  opposition,  and  steadily  acted 
with  the  people's  representafives.  One  of  his  earliest  acts, 
outside  of  politics,  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the 
preservation  and  translation  of  the  Dutch  records  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Albany.  It  passed  both  houses,  and 
was  signed  by  the  governor  on  December  31,  1768.' 

*  The  law  was  never  enforced  as  to  the  translation.  A  century  later, 
many  of  the  records  were  translated  by  Professor  Pearson,  of  Union  Col- 
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The  Assembly  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  royal 
governor,  and  he  dissolved  it  on  January  2,  1769.  A  new 
election  was  ordered,  when  Colonel  Schuyler  and  his  col- 
league wCij  again  returned,  but  the  new  house  contained 
sonic  new  men,  who  strengthened  the  party  of  the  admin- 
istration. Two  or  tlircc  years  later,  two  new  counties 
were  organized,  wiiose  members  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause  and  swelled  the  loyalist  majority.  The  opposition, 
however,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Schuyler  and 
George  Clinton,  the  future  governor  of  the  State,  undis- 
mayed by  the  number  of  their  opponents,  assumed  a  firmer 
stand  in  favor  of  human  rights,  and  by  thus  doing  inspired 
courage  and  hope  among  their  constituents.  Agitation 
against  the  acts  of  Parliament  gathered  strength,  until  it 
was  proposed  to  hold  a  Congress,  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  colonies,  for  consultation  on  the  state  of  the 
country.  Colonel  Schuyler  was  solicited  to  represent  the 
city  and  county  of  Aloany,  but  his  health  was  such  that 
lie  could  not  attend.  Twelve  colonies  sent  deputies,  and 
their  proceedings,  though  careful  and  conservative,  were 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  liberty. 

The  next  year  it  was  proposed  to  hold  another  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  since  the  New  York  Assembly  refused 
to  appoint  delegates,  as  had  been  done  by  other  colonies, 
the  people,  determined  to  liave  a  representation,  called  a 
provincial  convention  to  take  this  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  their  welfare  into  consideration.  The  convention 
met  in  New  York  on  April  20th,  and  was  attended  by 
forty-two  delegates  chosen  from  the  several  counties  of 
the  province.  Colonel  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  depu- 
ties from  Albany.     The  session   lasted  only  three  days. 

lege,  and  published  by  Joel  Munsell,  as  a  private  enterprise.  Nearly  three 
thousand  pages  are  yet  in  the  original.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  city  of 
Albany  cannot  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  complete  the  work. 
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Twelve  delegates,  among  them  Colonel  Schuyler,  were 
appointed  to  the  Congress,  any  five  of  whom  could  rep- 
resent the  colony.  Moanwiiile  the  country  was  ra|)idly 
drifting  toward  war.  The  convention  had  adjourned,  and 
the  country  members  were  on  their  way  home,  wlien  the 
news  of  t'lc  skirmish  at  Lexington  was  received  in  New 
York.  It  was  quickly  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  province,  and 
created  intense  excitement.  The  Legislature  being  sub- 
servient to  the  royal  cause,  the  patriots  could  not  look  to 
them  for  leadersliip  in  this  alarming  crisis,  nor  could  they 
trust  them  for  future  legislation.  They  resorted  to  the 
revolutionary  measure  of  calling  a  Provincial  Congress, 
which  should  assume  the  functions  of  government.  After 
its  meeting  in  Xew  York,  on  May  23,  1775,  the  Colonial 
Legislature  did  not  hold  another  session. 

Colonel  Schuyler  took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  May  15th.  That  body  proceeded  cautiously,  but 
effectively,  in  its  measures  of  prcj^aration  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  They  saw  the  need  of  an  army,  and  resolved 
lo  call  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  field.  They  appointed 
Colonel  George  AVashington  commander-in-chief,  four 
major-generals,  and  several  brigadiers.  The  major-gener- 
als were  Artemas  \Vard,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Charles  Lee,  an 
ICnglishman  and  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  Philip  Schuyler,  of 
.Xew  York  ;  and  Israel  Putnam,  of  Connecticut.  With  the 
exception  of  Lee,  none  of  these  generals  had  any  experi- 
ence in  what  may  be  termed  civilized  warfare.  They  were 
militia  olTicers,  and  whatever  they  knew  of  military  science 
tliey  had  learned  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  imder  in- 
competent English  generals.  Ikit  t!iey  were  the  best  that 
the  country  could  produce.  They  possessed  bravery  and 
discretion — qualities  which,  judging  by  the  past,  did  not 
exist  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  English  command- 
ers to  whom  they  would  be  opposed.     In  time  they  would 
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learn  tlic  art  of  war,  when  they  would  become  more  than 
a  matcli  for  their  opponents. 

Major-Gcneral  Schuyler  was  put  in  command  of  the  Nor- 
thern Department,  or  rather  of  the  province  of  New  York. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  New  York  had  always  been  a  royal 
province,  whose  governor  and  other  civil  oflicers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  it  contained  more  loyalists,  or  Tories, 
in  proportion  io  its  population,  than  any  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  on  Long  Island 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  where  the  in- 
lluencc  of  the  crown  officers  was  stnjngest  and  the  Tories 
most  numerous.  They  enjoyed  the  highest  social  position, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  powerful  families,  the 
Van  Cortlandts,  the  Livingstons,  llic  Van  Rcnssclacrs,  and 
the  Schuylers,  they  possessed  the  largest  amount  of  wealth. 
The  Six  Nations  of  Indians  lived  within  the  borders  of  New 
York,  in  war  a  j^nver  to  be  dreaded.  l'\)r  thirty  years  or 
more  Sir  William  Jijhnson  had  been  their  superintendent. 
He  was  a  loyalist  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  \Vith  large 
amounts  of  money  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  had  secured 
their  steady  attachment  to  the  English  interests.  He  was 
now  dead,  but  IjIs  son  and  nephew  had  succeeded  to  his 
place  in  the  affections  of  those  wild  warriors.  The  John- 
sons also  had  a  large  tenantry  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  who 
were  more  subservient  than  the  Indians.  The  position  of 
the  province  in  reference  to  Canada  was  the  same  as  in  the 
wars  with  the  French.  It  might  be  invaded  by  the  enemy 
from  two  directions — from  the  north  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  from  the  northwest 
through  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Mohawk 
River.  On  both  routes  the  country  was  sparsely  settled, 
and  between  them  intervened  a  savage  wilderness.  Al- 
bany, as  a  century  before,  was  the  base  of  supplies,  and 
the  forts,  which  were  relied  upon  to  obstruct  the  march  of 
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an  enemy,  were  each  over  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Sup- 
plies and  ammunition  were  conveyed  in  small  boats  up 
the  rivers,  and  in  wagons  around  the  falls  and  rapids.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  supplying  the  garrisons  was 
one  of  great  labor  and  expense.  The  army  before  Boston, 
under  General  Ward,  was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  Wash- 
ington, the  commander-in-chief,  was  dirc(  ted  to  assume 
the  command.  General  Schuyler  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources. It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  historian,  that 
*'  Schuyler  owed  his  place  to  his  social  position,  not  to  his 
military  talents."  It  might  be  asked,  which  of  the  gener- 
als appointed  by  Congress,  except  Lee,  owed  his  j^lace  to 
military  talents  ?  Were  they  not  all  appointed  rather  for 
their  fitness  than  for  any  other  reason  ?  If  social  positions 
controlled  the  appointments,  why  was  not  a  Jay,  or  a  Van 
Cortlandt,  a  Livingston,  or  a  Vati  Rensselaer,  named  in- 
stead of  Schuyler  ?  Those  families  had  social  position 
equal  to  the  Schuylers,  and  greater  wealth.  No  ;  Mr.  Ban- 
croft is  mistaken.  Schuyler  was  chosen  because  of  his 
eminent  fitness.  True,  he  had  little  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier, but  he  had  unquestioned  capacity  as  an  organizer, 
much  experience  in  business  requiring  executive  ability 
of  the  highest  order,  the  unquestioned  confidence  of  the 
publit,  and  ardent  love  of  his  country.  There  was  a  great 
work  to  do,  more  important  than  fighting — the  preparation 
for  figiiting.  Congress  was  wiser  than  Bancroft,  and  ap- 
pointed almost  the  only  man  in  New  York,  or  New  Lng- 
lund,  who  could  successfully  perform  the  work  assigned 
to  him.  There  was  no  army  in  the  Northern  Department  ; 
Schuyler  had  to  raise  one.  There  were  no  military  sup- 
plies ;  he  had  to  provide  them.  Little  money  was  given 
him  ;  he  had  to  procure  what  was  lacking.  Forts  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  had  been  seized  by  Ethan  Allen 
and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  ;  he  had  to  garrison  and  dc« 
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fend  them.  Fort  Stanwix  was  small  and  inadequate  ;  he 
had  to  enlarge  and  rebuild  it.  The  Five  Nations  were  in 
alliance  with  the  English  ;  he  had  to  conciliate  them  with 
presents,  and  oblige  them  to  remain  neutral.  Sir  Jolin 
Johnson  and  his  bands  of  Tories,  unless  watched  and  dis- 
persed, would  prove  a  serious  embarrassment ;  he  had  to 
watch  and  disperse  them.  Who  other  than  General  Schuy- 
ler could  have  performed  this  great  amount  of  work  as 
well  as  he  ?  None  other.  Congress  knew  their  man,  and 
"social  position  "  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  ap- 
pointment. 

The  invasion  and  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  a  favor- 
ite project  with  New  England  and  New  York  (or  seventy 
years  before  it  was  finally  subdued.  The  project  was  now 
revived.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  favorable  opportunity, 
because  the  Canadian  French  were  restive  under  English 
rule,  and  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  throw  oil  the  yoke 
of  their  conquerors.  The  English  forces  were  not  strong, 
and  were  poorly  prepared  to  defend  their  extensive  fron- 
tiers. It  was  believed  that  an  American  army  could  march 
on  Montreal  with  little  opposition,  and,  after  taking  that 
city,  capture  Quebec,  before  re-enforcements  could  arrive 
from  England.  To  make  sure  of  this  stronghold,  another 
army  could  march  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine  and 
co-operate  with  the  first.  The  project  commended  itself 
to  Congress,  and  they  determined  to  make  the  eilort.  It 
devolved  on  Greneral  Schuyler  to  organize  the  army  of  in- 
vasion byway  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  commander- 
in-chief  that  by  w.ay  of  Maine.  The  first  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Montgomery,  and  the  latter 
under  that  of  General  Arnold.  Montgomery,  laboring 
under  much  embarrassment  for  want  of  men  and  from 
bad  discipline  among  the  troops,  captured  the  outlying 
forts,  and  entered  Montreal  In  triumph.     He  appeared  be- 
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fore  Quebec  early  in  December,  some  three  weeks  after 
Arnold,  emerging  from  the  wilderness,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  "  Plains  of  Abraham,"  where  General  Wolfe, 
sixteen  years  before,  had  fought  aFid  fallen.  The  two 
wings,  when  united,  formed  an  army  nuich  too  small  and 
too  poci'ly  equipped  for  the  capture  of  the  strongly  f(jrti- 
ficd  city.  If  taken,  it  nnist  be  taken  by  assault  ;  the  at- 
tempt was  made,  but  failed.  Montgomery  was  killed  and 
Arnold  wounded.  The  next  spring  the  Americans  re- 
treated, and  were  slowly  driven  out  of  Canada,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  Schuyler  to 
re-enforce  them  ;  they  had  to  recede  before  superior  num- 
bers. He  was  seriously  embnrrassed  for  the  want  of  hard 
money,  which  Congress  did  not  supply,  and  without  which 
it  was  imptjssible  to  subsist  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country. 
When  it  was  seen  that  Canada  must  be  evacuated,  Schuy- 
ler undertook  to  keep  possession  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
thus  prevent  an  invasion  of  New  York.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1776,  he  employed  a  large  force  of  work- 
men in  building  batteaux  at  Lake  George,  and  at  White- 
h.'dl  in  the  construction  of  sloops  and  gondolas,  which 
were  armed  and  equipped  as  vessels  of  war.  The  fleet 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold.  In  a 
battle  on  the  lake  he  was  outnumbered  and  beaten,  with 
the  loss  of  his  fleet — taken  by  the  enemy  or  destroyed  by 
himself.  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  now 
ilie  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  victors  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish retired  into  Canada,  and  gave  the  Americans  time  to 
strengthen  these  defences. 

General  Schuyler  had  enemies  and  rivals.  He  was  a 
man  of  pronounced  convictions,  and  tenacious  of  military 
order  and  discipline;  he  had  offended  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  New  England  contingents  by  insisting  on  these 
cardinal  virtues  of  a  vvcll-reguiated  army.     Others  were 
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envious  of  his  reputation,  j\nd  some  aspired  to  his  position. 
They  made  their  influence  felt  in  Congress,  which  became 
dissatisfied  witli  his  conduct  of  the  war,  ard  virtually  su- 
perseded liim  by  the  appointment  of  General  Gates  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Canada,  in  March,  1777.  There 
was  no  army  in  Canada,  but  Gates  and  liis  friends  assumed 
tliat  lie  was  in  command  of  the  northern  army,  now  in  the 
forts  on  Lake  Champlain.  General  Schuyler  was  in  Kings- 
ton, whither  he  had  gone  to  consult  the  provincial  con- 
vention on  matters  relating  to  his  department,  when  the 
news  of  Gates'  appointment  was  received.  The  conven- 
tion, resenting  the  indignity,  imn^.cdiatcly  appointed  him 
a  delegate  to  Congress,  in  which  he  took  his  seat  shortly 
afterward.  At  his  request,  a  court  of  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct was  appointed.  While  they  were  preparing  to  inves- 
tigate, he  assumed  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
and  performed  much  useful  work. 

The  committee  made  their  investigations,  and  their  re- 
port was  so  favorable  that  Congress  was  satisfied  that  it 
had  made  a  mistake.  It  defined  the  Northern  Department 
to  include  within  its  limits  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain, 
of  which  General  Schuyler  was  in  command.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Albany  he  found  that  Gates  had  lingered  in  Al- 
bany, and  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  render  the  de- 
fences more  secure.  Valuable  time  had  been  lost.  It  was 
known  that  the  English  were  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  New  York  on  both  the  routes  heretofore  indicated,  and 
Schuyler  set  to  work  to  render  the  attempt  abortive. 
Meanwhile  a  State  constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  a 
State  government  organized.  Schuyler  was  put  in  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  but,  believing  that  the  office  would 
interfere  with  his  military  duties,  he  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate. He  devoted  his  time  and  energies,  as  well  as  much 
of  his  personal  estate   and  resources,  to    protecting  the 
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newly  organized  State  from  a  successful  invasion.  As 
Fort  Ticondcroga  was  believed  to  be  tiie  key  to  tiie  situa- 
tion, lie  sought  to  make  it  impregnable.  His  efforts  were 
useless.  It  was  evaoiated  by  (jeneral  St.  Clair  on'July  6tli, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Congress  and  of  the  country. 
IJut  Schuyler  ditl  not  despair.  Willi  only  fifteen  hundred 
men  at  Fort  Edward,  and  with  a  small  supply  of  warlike 
material,  he  believed  that  he  could  effectually  prevent  the 
enemy  from  reaching  his  objective  point,  provided  he 
were  furnished  with  re-enforcements  and  supplies.  lie 
removed  the  cannon  from  the  fort  on  Lake  Cieorge,  broke 
up  the  roads,  obstructed  Wood  Creek  with  fallen  trees, 
compelling  Burgoyne  to  move  so  sl<jwly  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  time  to  recover  from  the  depression  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  Ticondcroga.  He  earnestly  entreated 
Congress,  the  conmiander-in-chief,  and  the  New  England 
colonics  to  hasten  forward  detachments  of  regular  troops 
and  militia.  With  these  on  the  ground,  he  predicted  that 
IJiirgoyne  would  not  see  Albany  in  this  campaign.  Con- 
gress was  slow  to  act.  Washington  coidd  not  weaken  his 
own  army  by  detachments,  and  New  England  was  dissatis- 
fied. Re-enforcements  in  sufficient  niunbers  did  not  ar- 
rive, and  Schuyler  was  obliged  to  retire  be^'ore  the  advanc- 
ing foe.  Fort  Edward,  owing  to  its  situation,  could  not 
be  defended,  nor  was  there  another  point  short  of  Still- 
water where  he  could  make  a  stand  and  maintain  liis  posi- 
tion. For  want  of  men  that  position  could  not  be  re- 
tained, and  he  retired  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River, 
where  a  small  army  could  hold  a  much  larger  one  in  check. 
Schuyler's  choice  of  the  place  where  to  make  a  final  stand 
was  a  wise  one,  showing  him  to  be  a  skilful  strategist. 
Nearly  a  century  later.  General  Winfield  Scott,  reviewing 
the  ground,  said  that  it  was  "the  true  strategic  point  for 
the  defence  of  Albany  and  the  lower  Hudson.'* 
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Ilcrc  troops  began  to  arrive,  and  Schuyler  soon  found 
liimsclf  strong  cn<iugli  to  advance  to  his  former  position 
at  Stillwater.  Meantime  the  tongue  of  slander  and  de- 
traction UTiS  doing. its  work.  The  New  ICngland  delegates 
in  Congress  took  up  the  voice,  and  insisted  on  a(hange  of 
generals  for  the  Northern  Department.  They  were  the 
friends  of  Gates,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  securing 
his  former  appointment  to  the  army  in  Canada.  They 
now  declared  that  the  New  England  militia  would  not 
serve  under  Schuyler,  tluis  betraying  their  want  of  patriot- 
ism. They  finally  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  Schuy- 
ler was  superseded  by  Gates,  not,  however,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bennington  had  been  fought,  and  the  siege  of  Fort 
Stanwix  had  been  abandoned.  These  two  affairs  had  a 
marked  inlluence  on  Burgoyne,  and  were  decisive  of  his 
campaign.  Had  Schuyler  been  left  in  command,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  Burgoyne  would  have  sur- 
rendered, but  probably  not  on  the  easy  terms  he  obtained 
from  Gates.  General  Schuyler  did  not  retire  in  disgust, 
but  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  render  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power  to  his  successor  ;  by  his  inlluence  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  by  the  pledge  of  his  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  supplies,  he  made  it  the  more  easy 
for  Gates  to  win  the  great  victory. 

Meantime  he  solicited  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and 
would  not  entertain  a  thought  of  resignation  until  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  reputation  before  a 
court-martial.  He  was  well  assured  in  his  own  mind  that 
such  a  tribunal  would  acquit  him  of  any  blame  for  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  and  his  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  felt  sure  that  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  vic- 
tory, while  another  had  gathered  the  laurels.  After  much 
solicitation,  Congress  was  induced  to  order  a  court-martial, 
composed  chiefly  of  New  England  officers  and  only  one 
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from  his  own  State.  lie  conducted  his  own  defence,  pass- 
ing in  review  the  whole  history  of  his  operations  during 
tlie  campaign.  After  a  session  of  three  days,  the  court 
unanimously  found  tliat  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  neglect 
of  duty,  and  therefore  acquitted  liini  with  the  highest 
honor.  The  verdict  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress, lie  then  resigned  from  the  army,  and  retired  to 
private  life.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  liis  duty  to  Ids 
country,  but  while  the  war  continued  rendered  many  im- 
])()rtant  services.  The  finding  of  the  court-martial  was 
accepted  as  final,  and  Schuyler's  detractors  were  silenced. 
During  the  thirty  remaining  years  of  his  life,  in  the  midst 
of  fierce  political  strife  and  excitement,  there  were  no  in- 
sinuations, not  even  a  whisper,  to  his  prejudice.  Writers 
like  Chancellor  Kent,  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  Jared  Sparks, 
Washington  Irving,  and  Mr.  Lossing  have  praised  his  gen- 
eralship and  done  justice  to  his  memory. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Bancroft,  sixty  years  after  Schuyler's 
death,  to  discover  that  he  was  a  coward.  What,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  George  Washington  a  coward  !  Im- 
possible !  Wasliington  never  lost  confidence  in  his  friend, 
and  did  not  believe  him  a  coward.  In  1781,  General  and 
Mrs.  Washington  were  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  Schuy- 
ler's youngest  child  ;  with  him,  two  years  later,  he  visited 
the  battle-fields  of  Saratoga  ;  with  him  he  retained  the 
most  friendly  relations  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Did  Mr. 
Bancroft  suspect  that  his  charge  was  a  reilection  on  the 
character  of  the  man  whom  he  seeks  to  exalt  above  all 
others  ?  Washington  was  too  pure  a  patriot,  and  too  self- 
respecting  a  man  to  associate  with  one  whose  cowardice 
might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  his  country.  If  there  be 
anything  in  blood,  Schuyler's  descent  from  a  brave  nation 
and  a  brave  race  disproves  the  charge.  "Ilis  patriotism 
so  sincere,"  other  words  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  that  he  willingly 
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used  his  credit,  influence,  and  connections  to  bring  out  the 
resources  of  his  native  province," — "His  luimanity  so  great, 
lie  brooked  no  del.ay  in  adopting  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick," — "Always  on  the  alert  to  send  help  where  it  was 
wanted," — "  He  loved  his  country  more  than  his  own  rank 
or  fortune,"  —  these  truthful  utterances  of  Mr.  Bancroft 
prove  him  to  have  been  no  coward.  Of  what  coward  can 
such  things  be  said  in  truth?  Ilis  moral  heroism  in  the 
Legislature,  when  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  tyrannical  edicts  of  the  government,  prove  that 
he  was  no  coward.  Ilis  determination  not  to  resign  when 
superseded,  until  a  court-martial  had  investigated  his  con- 
duct, shows  his  nerve  in  the  presence  of  enemies.  His 
whole  life  brands  the  charge  of  cowardice  with  falsehood. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bancroft's  New  England  education,  and  his 
New  England  prejudices  against  the  Diitrh,  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  his  pen.  Perhaps  his  great  devotion  to 
Washington,  as  the  hero  of  his  history,  impelled  him  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  every  man,  however  pure  and  noble, 
who  miglit  share  in  tiie  glory  of  liberating  his  country. 
Whatever  the  motive,  he  uttered  the  slander  without  due 
reflection,  and  on  insufficient  authority.  When  challenged 
to  produce  his  proof,  he  presented  extracts  from  letters 
and  documents,  which,  when  read  in  their  connection, 
utterly  fail  to  sustain  the  accusation.' 

General  Schuyler  retired  from  the  army,  but  did  not 
leave  the  service  of  his  country.  In  various  capacities 
and  in  various  ways  he  contributed  to  the  final  success  o( 
the  patriot  cause.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  services  were  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 
He  retained  his  position  on  the  Board  for  Indian  Affairs ; 

'  I  refer  the  reader  to  Correspondence  and  Remarks,  upon  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  Northern  Campaign  of  1777,  and  the  Character  of  Major* 
(ieneral  Philip  Schuyier.     By  George  L.  Schuyler.     New  York,  1867. 
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like  his  ancestors,  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  served  three  terms  in 
the  Staic  Senate,  and  in  1789  lie  and  Rufus  King  were 
elected  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  New  Yorlc 
under  the  Constitution  of  1787,  the  adoption  of  wliith  by 
his  Stale  he  was  larc^cly  instrumental  in  securing.  lie 
was  surveyor-general  (A  the  Stale  from  17S1  to  1784,  and 
a  member  of  the  commission  to  adjust  the  boundaries 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Tiic  final  report 
defining  the  boundaries  is  in  his  handwriting.  In  the 
spring  of  1797  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  United  States 
Senate  ;  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  soon  after 
taking  his  scat.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  as  early  as  1776  had  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  canal  connecting  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Champlain. 

The  deatli  of  his  son-in-law,,  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  a 
severe  shock  to  his  system,  and  he  did  not  long  survive 
him.  He  died  on  November  18,  1804.  It  was  left  for  a 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Miller,  a  daughter  of  Cornelia  Schuy- 
ler and  Washington  Morton,  to  erect  hi?  monument,  in 
187 1,  in  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery,  where  his  remains  re- 
pose. It  is  of  granite,  thirty-six  feet  high,  bearing  the 
simple  inscription, 

Major-General 
PHILIP  SCHUYLER. 

Born  at  Albany, 

Nov.  22,  1733. 

Died  Nov.  18,  1804. 

As  to  General  Schuyler's  land  transactions,  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  that  they  were  large  outside  the  Saratoga 
Patent,  much  of  which  he  obtained.     I  find  only  one  pat- 
ent issued  to  him  personally.     There  may  have  been  others 
Vol.  IL  — 18 
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granted  to  companies  in  which  he  was  interested.'  On  Sep- 
tember 2  2,  1789,  he  procured  a  patent  for  {(jrty-fivc  acres  of 
land  in  two  parcels  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  whicli 
afforded  him  a  valuable  water-power.  General  Schuyler 
in  his  business  enterprises  was  careful  to  secure  such  val- 
uable property.  Besides  the  outlet  of  Saratoga  Lake,  he 
owned  two  mill-privileges  on  Batten  Kill,  which  he  gave 
to  his  son  Philip  Jeremiah,  and  now  he  possessed  the 
power  of  which  another  lake  was  the  reservoir. 

General  Scliuyler's  will,  written,  as  he  says,  "by  my  own 
hand,"  bears  date  June  20,  1803,  and  was  i)r()vcd  March 
2,  1827.     It  covers  several  folio  pages  of  the  records. 

lie  devises  to  liis  grandson  Philip,  S(jn  of  John  Brad- 
street  Schuyler,  a  portion  ol  his  Saratoga  estate  on  Fish 
Creek  within  certain  bounds  ;  to  his  sons  Philip  Jeremiah 
and  Rensselaer,  otlier  portions  of  his  Saratoga  property  ; 
the  residue  of  said  estate  he  divides  ecpially  between  his 
five  daughters,  or  their  heirs  ;  to  his  daughter  Cornelia  he 
also  gives  $2,000,  and  to  Catherine  $5,000,  cash.  All  the 
rest  and  residue  of  his  estate  was  to  be  equally  divided 
among  his  children  and  his  grandsons  Philip  Schuylcrand 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

If  doubts  or  diflferences  should  arise  among  the  heirs, 
in  order  to  avoid  lawsuits,  he  recommends  that  reference 
should  be  made  to  liis  friends,  Hon.  James  Kent,  Hon. 
Jacob  Radclift,  Egbert  Bensen,  Esq.,  Abraham  Van  Vech- 
ten,  Esq.,  and  John  V.  Henry,  Esq.,  or  any  three  of  them. 

The  executors  were  his  sons  Philip  Jeremiah  and  Rens- 
selaer, and  sons-in-law  John  Barker  Church,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

It  has  been  remarked  tiiat  General  Schuyler  did  not 
cease  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  patriot  cause  after  he  re- 

'  Al  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  6,697  •i^''*-''*  ^'f  l^nd  in  seven  differ- 
ent land  companies,  which  were  appraised  by  his  executors  at  $52,445. 
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signed  liis  commission  and  left  the  army,  but  continued 
his  efforts  to  make  that  cause  a  success.  In  this  work  lie 
was  ably  supported  by  other  prominent  citizens  of  Albany 
and  vicinity.  They  employed  secret  agents  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  to  procure  intelligence  of  organ- 
ized expeditions  against  the  northern  frontier,  and  to  make 
regular  reports  to  their  principals.  Tiiey  were  so  successful 
in  learning  the  designs  of  the  English,  and  in  concerting 
measures  to  render  them  abortive,  that  the  British  officers 
commanding  in  Canada  at  last  determined  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  their  persons  and  to  hold  them  as  prisoners,  believ- 
ing that  thus  they  could  better  accomplish  their  purposes  of 
murder  and  pillage.  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  had  lied  from 
before  the  walls  of  Fort  Schuyler,  scared  away  by  the 
strangely  significant  gestures  of  one  man  supposed  to  be 
demented,  seems  to  have  been  detailed  to  take  charge  of 
this  peculiar  warfare,  and  organize  the  parties  for  the  cap- 
ture of  these  marked  individuals.  We  have  seen  that  one 
such  party  carried  off  Mr.  Bleecker  from  his  home  at 
Tomhanack  ;  and  he  was  not  the  only  one  thus  kidnapped. 
The  party  sent  against  General  Schuyler  was  not  so 
successful.  The  story  has  been  told  so  often,  that  it  has 
become  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  hist<3ry  of  those  limes  ; 
but  I  now  repeat  it,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  ver- 
sion as  given  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  dramiu  I  give 
it  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer  : ' 

"  The  General  had  been  warned  of  attempts  that  would 
be  made  to  capture  him,  and  he  had  several  guards  about 
the  place.  A  band  of  Tories  and  Indians  organized  them- 
selves under  Waltermeyer  at  th^  Whitehall  farm,  and 
burst  in  upon  the  general's  premises  while  the  guards 
were  asleep.  Their  arms  had  been  removed  to  the  cellar 
by  Mrs.  Church  through   a  mistake.     Genera!   Schuyler 

'  Magazine  of  American  History  for  July,  1S84. 
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retreated  to  an  upper  room,  and  fired  a  pistol  to  alarm  the 
r^arrison,  half  a  mile  distant.  The  family  were  all  gathered 
in  the  room  with  the  General,  when  their  babe,  Catherine, 
was  missed.  Mrs.  Schuyler  attempted  to  go  after  her,  but 
was  detained  by  her  husband.  The  daughter  Margaret 
slipped  by,  and  felt  her  way  through  the  darkness  to  the 
cradle  on  the  first  floor.  Altiiougli  the  enemy  had  en- 
tered the  house,  no  one  saw  her  till  she  had  reached  tlic 
stairs  on  her  return.  An  Indian  then  threw  a  tomaliawk, 
whicii  cut  the  dress  of  the  girl  and  buried  itself  in  the  rail- 
ing of  the  stairway,  where  the  mark  is  still  visible.  Tiie 
girl  iled  to  the  upper  room,  having  told  the  raiders  that 
the  General  had  gone  to  alarm  tlie  town.  The  raiders 
continued  to  plunder,  until  the  sound  of  the  General's 
voice  above  appeared  to  be  giving  orders  to  some  of  his 
followers  outside.  Tiiey  then  lied  with  what  they  had  se- 
cured, and  witii  three  of  the  General's  guard,  and  they  ditl 
not  stop  short  of  Canada.  None  of  the  stolen  plate  was 
ever  returned,  but  some  of  it  was  afterward  used  in  Can- 
ada, with  the  comment,  *  This  came  from  General  Schuy- 
ler's house.' " 

All  the  versions  of  this  afTair  I  have  seen  are  by  Ameri- 
can writers.  I  now  give  another,  as  told  to  me  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Murdoch,  of  Ithaca,  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and 
education  : 

••  In  1829-30,  while  I  ivas  an  apprentice  in  Scotland,  I 
became  acquainted  with  John  McDonald,  who  was  a  pen- 
sioner and  blind,  having  lost  his  sight  in  Egypt.  lie  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  army,  and  had  fought  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  was  an  intelligent  man, 
and  fond  of  relating  his  experiences  when  he  could  find 
ready  listeners.  He  lived  only  two  doors  from  our  shop, 
and  was  a  frequent  visitor.  In  moments  of  leisure  we 
encouraged  him  to  tell  his  stories  of  army  life.  He  had 
served  all  through  the  American  Revolution,  and  had  a 
large  fund  of  anecdotes  relating  to  that  stormy  period. 
As  I  had  resolved  to  make  the  United  States  my  future 
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home,  I  listened  with  more  than  usual  interest  to  every- 
thing relating  to  the  country  and  people. 

'•One  of  Ills  many  stories  of  adventure  referred  to  an 
attempt  to  capture  General  Schuyler,  of  Albany.  The 
party  organized  for  this  purpose  was  composed  of  picked 
men  from  iiis  own  Highland  regiment,  and  he  was  selected 
as  one  of  them.  It  was  known  that  the  Scluiyler  mansion 
was  situated  outside  the  city,  surrounded  wiiii  trees  and 
a  garden  attached  filled  with  shrubbery.  The  pai  ty  was 
guided  by  an  Indian,  who  had  often  visited  the  General, 
and  had  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  himself  and 
family.  Ho  was  familiar  with  the  grounds  and  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  house.  For  his  treachery  to  his  friends, 
he  received  the  bribe  of  a  gim,  a  keg  of  runi,  and  a  roll  of 
tobacco.  When  the  party  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  house,  they  concealed  themselves,  and  waited  till 
they  were  assured  the  General  was  at  home.  After  learn- 
ing this  fact,  they  left  their  hiding-place  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  silently  stole  their  way  thiough  the  woods,  ar- 
riving near  the  mansion  unobserved  not  long  after  dark, 
McDonald  and  five  others  were  detailed  to  enter  the 
liouse,  and  others  posted  near  the  docjrs  and  windows. 
The  leader  of  the  band,  with  arms  concealed  under  his  coat, 
took  position  not  far  from  the  front  entrance.  The  squad 
of  six  men  gained  access  through  tiie  rear  entrance  on  the 
ground  floor  in  perfect  silence,  but,  as  they  approached  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  rooms  above,  a  bayonet  became 
detached  and  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  ringing  n(jise.  Imme- 
diately a  young  woman  with  a  light  in  her  hand  was  seen 
on  the  landing,  and,  discovering  the  strange  visitors,  she 
gave  an  alarm.  The  General  flew  to  the  attic,  from  which 
he  fired  his  heavy  pistols,  apparently  a  preconcerted  signal 
of  danger,  for  by  the  trampling  of  feet  and  mingled  voices 
it  was  quickly  learned  a  crowd  of  armed  men  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  invading  party  hastily  retreated  into 
the  darkness,  and  finally  reached  Canada  in  safety.  The 
Indian  guide,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  was  promptly  executed." 
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CoRTLANDT  ScHUYLER  (369)  .it  an  c«irly  age  entered  a 
regiment  of  the  English  army  tlien  stationed  in  this 
province.  Not  long  afterward  his  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Ireland,  where  Schuyler  caused  some  sensation,  both 
because  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  fine  looking  and  be- 
cause it  was  something  new  to  see  a  man  from  the  back- 
woods of  America  in  the  royal  uniform.  From  his  nativ- 
ity, and  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  called  by  his  ac- 
quaintances the  "  Handsome  Savage."  His  good  looks  and 
shoulder-straps  soon  made  an  impression  on  the  ladies,  one 

of  \vh«)m — Miss  Barbara ,  of  Cc^rk — accepted  his  offer 

of  marriage.  He  remained  abroad  several  years,  but  re- 
tiniied  with  his  family  before  July,  1764.  He  had  won  his 
promotion  to  a  cap.aincy,  but  apparently  resigned  about 
the  time  he  came  back  to  America,  or  soon  after.  All  his 
family,  except  his  aunt,  "The  American  Lady,"  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  republicans  then  demanding  better 
laws  or  independence.  Without  doubt  his  correspondence 
with  friends  at  home,  especially  with  his  brother  Philip, 
had  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  agitation  would  end  in 
war,  and,  rather  than  be  in  a  position  where  he  might  be 
required  to  fight  against  his  land  and  kindred,  he  left  the 
army,  and  resigned  his  flattering  prospects  in  the  future. 
Not  tlius  acted  his  cousin,  Cornelius  Cuyler,  whose  father 
had  bought  him  into  the  army  about  the  time  that  Schuyler 
had  entered  "  without  money  and  without  price."  Cuyler 
retained  his  place,  and  in  a  few  years  after  Schuyler  left 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 

JnJuly,  1764,  Captain  Cortlandt  Schuyler  bought  from 
the  city  of  Albany  eleven  acres  of  land,  "and  one  rod  for 
broken  land,"  on  "  Gallows  Hill,"  for  ^^200  and  an  annual 
rent  of  fifty  shillings.  Four  years  later  he  took  on  lease, 
from  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres 
on    the   west  side  uf   the  Hudson   River,  bounded  north 
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1)V  Normnnd's  Creek,  and  afterward  known  as  Cr)'stal 
Iliil.  He  resided  on  this  farm  on  October  2,  1773,  ^^^ 
soon  after  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
liiinting.  Had  he  lived  he  would  in  all  probability 
iiave  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  trained  soldier,  and  just  the  kind 
of  man  much  wanted  to  organize  thc'troops  and  conduct  a 
( ampaign.  His  widow  and  several  children  (how  many  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn)  returned  to  Ireland,  where, 
it  is  said,  some  bearing  the  name  still  reside. 

His  eldest  son,  John  Cortlandt  (3S5),  married  Angelica, 
•  liiughter  of  Henry  J.  \'an  Rensselaer,  and  resided  in 
Watervlict,  where  he  died  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1793.  In  his  will,  dated  December  27,  1793,  and  proved 
January  11,  1794,  he  gives  to  his  wife  ^1,400  for  her  right 
of  dower  ;  to  his  mother,  Barbara,  ^500  in  Iteu  of  dower 
for  lands  received  from  his  father  ;  to  brothers  and  sisters 
(without  naming  them)  the  residue  u(  his  estate.  The 
executors  were  "Mother  Barbara"  f(jr  real  estate  in  Eu- 
rope ;  "  Father-in-law  Henry  J.  Van  Rensselaer "  and 
"Uncle  Stephen  J.  Schuyler"  for  real  estate  in  America. 

The  Crystal  Hill  farm  was  bought  of  the  executors,  on 
February  10,  1794,  by  ^lajor  James  Van  Rensselaer  for 
^300.  Since  the  latter's  death  the  farm  has  been  divided, 
and  the  old  mansion  turned  to  strange  uses. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Stkphanus  Schuvlkr  (370).  He 
was  assistant  alderman  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  appar- 
ently removed  from  the  city  in  1765,  for  his  name  no 
longer  appears  in  the  records.  To  what  place  he  went, 
or  where  ho  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  up  his  residence  on 
one  of  the  many  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  his  family  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  Albany.  He  was  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly for  that  county  from   1777  io  1779,  and  a  colonel  of  a 
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regiment  attached  to  General  Ten  Brocck's  brigade  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  These  were  the  only  public  positions 
he  held.  He  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  life,  without  aspi- 
rations for  a  large  fortune  or  political  preferment,  con- 
tented with  the  estate  received  by  inheritance  and  the 
position  of  a  private  citizen.  lie  was  executor  of  the  will 
of  his  aunt,  "The  American  Lady,"  and  of  that  of  his 
nephew,  John  Cortlandt  Schuyler,  showing  tliat  he  was 
esteemed  by  his  friends  for  his  probity  and  business  ca- 
pacity. His  descendants  are  widely  scattered,  some  resid- 
ing in  Oneida  C<:>unty,  N.  Y.,  others  in  Ohio  and  Minne- 
sota, while  some  are  in  Canada.  None,  however,  linger 
about  the  home  of  their  ancestor.  One  of  his  sons,  Bar- 
ent,  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  War  of  1812- 
'15.  Several  of  his  grandsons  were  soldiers  and  officers 
in  the  late  cinl  war,  of  whom  three  brotliers  enlisted  in  an 
Ohio  regiment,  and  were  on  the  field  when  Lee  surrendered. 

Stephanus  Schuyler  died  on  December  24,  1820,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years,  having  survived  his  illustrious 
brother,  the  General,  about  sixteen  years.  His  wife,  Lena 
Ten  Eyck^  was  of  an  old  Dutch  family,  whose  ancestor, 
Counraad  Ten  Eyck,  resided  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  tanner  and  shoemaker.  Her  father, 
Barcnt  Ten  Eyck,  was  a  merchant  of  Albany. 

Angef.ica  Schuyler  (373)  married  John  Barker  Church,' 
an  English  gentleman,  who  before  and  after  marriage  re- 

'  In  the  Life  of  General  Schuyler  and  elsewhere  this  name  is  written 
John  Caller  Church,  but  his  sccreLiry  called  liim  JoJin  Barker  Church,  and 
it  was  so  written  by  his  father-in-law  in  his  will.  Mr.  Lossing,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  he  came  to  this  country  under  an  assumed  name,  says,  "why 
he  dropped  his  family  name  is  not  known."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell 
the  story  as  told  mc.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  duel,  or  some  youthful 
escapade,  and,  wishing  to  avoid  arrest,  he  left  his  hat  and  broken  sword  in 
the  street,  and  fled  by  a  ship  ready  to  sail  to  America.  Some  time  after 
hi»  marriage  he  was  recognized  in  New  Yorlc  by  an  English  officer,  when, 
concealment  being  no  longer  neces»ary,  he  assiinved  his  proper  name. 
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sided  m.\ny  years  in  this  country,  and  was  engaged  in  bus- 
iness operations  requiring  a  large  capital  and  superior 
abilities  to  manage.  My  father  was  for  a  time  his  private 
secretary,  and  resided  in  his  laniiiy.  II is  only  duty  was 
to  copy  the  letters  Mr.  Ciuirch  had  written  before  break- 
fast, and  mail  them.  After  this  was  done,  he  was  free  to 
employ  his  time  as  he  clnjse.  He  spent  an  hour  or  two 
each  day  in  the  saddle,  his  em[)loyer  keeping  a  horse  for 
his  individual  use.  He  led  an  easy  and  pleasant  life,  one 
to  which  he  frequently  recurred  in  after  years.  Mr. 
Church  made  several  voyages  to  England,  but  never  with 
his  family  in  company.  They  sailed  in  another  ship.  He 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  such  arrangement,  that  in  case 
one  vessel  suffered  shipwreck  a  part  of  the  family  would 
be  safe  in  the  other.  Mr.  Church  finally  returned  to  his 
English  home,  and  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  His 
eldest  son,  Philip,  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Alle- 
ghany County,  N.  Y.,  to  which  at  an  early  day  he  removed 
with  a  young  wife,  cutting  his  own  road  from  I>ath  to  the 
Genesee  River,  where  he  located  a  village,  and  named  it 
for  his  mother,  Angelica. 

Elizabeth  Schuyler  (374)  married  Alexander  Hamilton, 
whose  life,  like  that  of  the  **  Father  of  his  Country,"  "is 
written  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  When  a  boy  he 
came  from  the  West  India  Island  of  Nevis  to  complete  his 
education.  While  a  student  in  Columbia  College  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  questions  of  English  taxation  and 
American  independence.  He  embraced  the  popular  cause, 
and  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  he  rendered  impor- 
tant service.  When  it  came  to  blows  he  volunteered  in  the 
ranks  of  the  patriots.  He  raised  a  company  .of  artillery, 
and  was  made  its  captain.  In  the  campaigns  of  Long  Isl- 
and and  of  New  York  he  showed  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity.     He  attracted  the   observation  of  Washington,  who 
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was  so  mucli  pleased  with  his  character  and  acquirements 
tliat  he  made  him  one  of  his  aids,  and  employed  his  pen 
in  his  extensive  correspondence.  When  he  resigned  tliis 
position  he  again  sought  service  in  the  army.  At  York- 
town  he  led  the  assault  on  one  of  the  two  redoubts  which 
formed  the  key  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  captured  it 
with  little  loss.  With  a  few  months'  study  of  the  law  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  acquired  an  extensive 
practice.  As  a  statesman  he  had  no  superior,  and  as  a 
financier  few  were  his  equal.  The  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  he  adopted  a  system  of 
finance  which  lifted  the  country  from  insolvency  and  re- 
stored its  credit  at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  lawyer  Aaron 
Burr  was  his  only  rival,  who,  despairing  of  becoming  his 
superior,  resolved  to  kill  him.  Tor  this  purpose  he  i)rac- 
tiscd  with  the  pistol,  and  when  an  expert  he  seized  on 
some  llimsy  pretext  to  challenge  him  to  the  "  field  of 
honor."  Hamilton,  with  his  undoubted  courage,  was  not 
brave  enough  to  decline.  At  Weehawken,  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  he  offered  his  body  as  a  target  to  the  murderer's 
weapon.  He  fell  at  the  first  fire  with  a  mortal  wound, 
and  died  the  next  day,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Burr  became  a  fugitive  and  vagabond,  living  to  old  age. 

The  husband  of  Margarita  Schuyler  (375)  was  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  the  last  patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck  ;  and 
the  wife  of  her  brother,  John  Bradstreet  Schuyler  (378), 
was  Elizabeth  Win  Rensselaer,  his  sister. 

Philip  Jeremiah  Schuyler  (379)  married  Sarah  Rutsen, 
of  an  old  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  family,  intermarried  also  with 
the  Van  Rcnssclacrs.  She  was  probably  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Jacob  Rutsen. 

Eiiza  Ten  Brocck^  wife  of  Rensselaer  Schuyler  (380),  was 
a  daughter  of  General  Abraham  Ten  Brocck  and  Elizabeth 
Van  Rensselaer. 
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Catherina  Schuyler  (s^^)  married,  first,  Samuel  Mal- 
colm, son  of  General  Malcolm  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
subsequently  James  Cocliran,  son  of  John  Cochran,  sur- 
c^eon-general,  mentioned  above  as  the  husband  of  Gertrude 
Sclniyler  (^62). 

John  Coktlandt  Schuyler  (3S4)  married  Angelica  Van 
Rensselaer,  of  the  Chiverack  family,  niece  of  General 
Schuyler's  wife  and  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Peter  Scliuy- 
lor. 

IIknryTen  Evck  Schuyler  (389)  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Nanning  Visscher  and  Agnes  Van  Huren.  Ilarman 
\'isscher,  the  American  ancestor  of  the  family,  was  a  car- 
penter in  New  Amsterdam  in  1649,  whence  he  came  to 
lieverwyck,  and  was  made  the  village  surveyor  in  1666. 

CyntJiia  Carpenter^  the  wife  of  Pinup  V.  C.  Schuyler 
(390),  is  a  new  name  in  the  Schuyler  nomenclature.  I  know 
nothing  of  her  family,  but  imagine  that  they  may  have 
lived  at  Catskill.  Among  the  papers  on  file  in  the  ofiicc 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  an  inventory,  made  by  John 
Schuyler,  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  former  resident 
of  that  place.  The  estate  was  large,  and  consisted  mostly 
of  notes  and  other  obligations,  many  of  which  were  inven- 
toried as  "  bad." 

George  L.  Schuyler  (404)  married  two  daughters  of 
James  A.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  They 
were  great-granddaughters  of  General  Philip  Schuyler. 


VI. 
PHILIP   SCHUYLER,  SECOND. 

**  Philip  was  lost  in  the  woods  after  he  had  sustained  a  se- 
vere conflict  with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  was  never 
heard  of." — Mrs.  Clianccllor  Livingston,  1795' 

"Philip  left  no  descendants." — Rev.  G.  C.  Schenck. 

"Philip  lost  in  the  woods,  and   never    heard    from." — Ma- 
tttrin  r.  DchficU. 
.     "Philip,  d.  5.  p."— //'m>7</. 

"Philip  was  lost  in  the  wotxls." — Lossittg. 

"Philip  had  no  children,  and  was  murdered  at  Saratoga, 
1745."— .T.  Ahfscn. 

"Philip  was  killed  in  hnttle."— .l/r.r.  Pooth. 

"Philip  settled  in  Albany." — Mrs.  iMir.h. 

Philip  Scmi'vlkr  (9)  accomplished  so  little  in  his  life 
that  it  is  no  marvel  he  should  soon  have  been  forgotten, 
or  confounded  with  other  Philips  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years.  It  will  appear,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  no  con- 
flict with  the  Indians,  was  not  lost  in  the  woods,  was  not 
killed  in  battle,  and  did  not  die  without  posterity. 

His  name  appears  so  seldom  in  the  records  that  my 
sketch  of  him  must  necessarily  be  very  brief.  He  alone 
of'the  five  brothers  has  no  history.  He  left  Albany  before 
1686,  and  probably  took  a  position  in  some  mercantile  es- 
tablishment in  New  York.  In  1687  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  Dc  Meyer,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Kings- 
ton, where  he  engaged  in  trade  and  milling.  His  father- 
in-law  had  a  large  pioperty  at  Kingston,  and  he  doubtless 
occupied  a  portion  of   it  for  his  residence  and  business 
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purposes.  After  the  death  of  Dc  Meyer  he  sold  his  build- 
ings, including  the  "  bolten  mill,"  to  Louis  Du  Bois  for 
"  nineteen  hundred  sclieppcls  of  wheat."  lie  returned  to 
New  York,  and  in  March,  1693,  jic  and  his  wife  united 
with  the  Dutch  Churcli  by  letter  from  the  church  at  Kings- 
ton. Before  April,  1699,  he  was  a  resident  of  Albany,  on 
Vonkers  (State)  Street.  In  1703  he  appears  in  Schenec- 
tady as  commandant  of  tlie  f(jrt,  with  tiie  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant,    lie  was  afterwaid  termed  **  captain  "  by  courtesy. 

lie  served  in  the  fort  only  about  three  years,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Schenectady  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  politics  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  his  position, 
lie  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  troublesome  times 
of  Leisler  unmolested  and  unknown.  His  only  acts  which 
have  the  appearance  of  any  political  significance,  were 
certifying  to  the  Assembly,  in  April,  1699,  that  he  had 
served  their  citation  on  Dominie  Dellius  and  Evert  Banck- 
er  to  appear  at  their  bar  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
fraudulently  procuring  a  deed  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mohawk  land,  and  of  signing  the  address  of  certain  Al- 
banians to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  August,  1700.  Some 
might  infer  from  this  that  he  had  a  leaning  to  the  Leis- 
Icrians  ;  but  how,  then,  shall  we  interpret  the  fact  that  in 
the  next  year,  1701,  he  signed  the  address  to  the  king,  for 
the  circulation  of  which  Nicholas  Bayard  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  treason  ? 

In  lands  he  took  very  little  interest.  While  his  brothers 
and  other  friends  were  buying  and  selling  the  public  lands, 
he  seemed  to  hold  himself  aloof,  and  made  no  ventures  in 
tliat  direction.  He  did,  indeed,  before  he  had  reached  his 
majority,  in  1685,  ^  J^^**  ''^^ter  Robert  Livingston  received 
his  first  patent  for  two  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Roelof 
Jansen's  Kil,  petition  the  governor  for  leave  to  buy  **  a 
certain  piece  of  woodland  commonly  known  by  the  name 
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of  Roclof  Jansen's  Kill."  His  petition  was  granted,  pro- 
vided he  took  out  a  patent  before  tlie  last  day  of  the  en- 
suing August.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  no  patent  was 
issued.  It  is  probable  that  Robert  Livingston  did  not 
wish  any  interference  with  his  plans  and  intentions. 

Apparently  he  made  no  farther  efforts  to  become  .1 
landed  proi)rietor  until  July,  171 1,  when  the  Mohawk 
cliicfs  gave  him  a  deed  for  about  two  thousand  ac  res  of 
land  adjoining  the  Schenectady  Patent  on  tiie  east,  bound- 
ed south  by  Van  Rensselaer's  manor.  I  have  a  traced 
copy  of  this  deed,  made  from  the  original  in  the  secretary's 
ofTice,  signed  by  the  celebrated  "  King  Ilendrick,"  Gideon, 
and  others,  with  the  totems  of  their  clans.  lie  appl'ed  to 
Governor  Hunter  for  a  patent,  but  for  some  reason  now 
unknown  it  was  not  granted.  In  1714  he  again  petitioned, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  A  year  later  the 
tract  was  surveyed  by  his  son  Nicholas,  "  D.  C.  Surveyor 
at  Schonaghtaday,"  and  its  bounds  described,  "cast  by 
Schonahtady,  south  by  lands  of  Killiaan  Van  Rensselaer, 
west  by  lands  of  Cornelis  Switz."  He  then  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Wildman,  of  New  York,  that  every  objection 
had  been  answered,  and  every  obstacle  removed,  urging 
him  to  press  the  matter  before  the  governor  and  Council. 
He  did  not  succeed.  The  business  then  rested  until  1722, 
when  he  made  a  last  effort,  with  a  like  result.  Meantime 
his  bnither  Johannes  secured  a  patent  for  nearly  two 
thousand  acres  lying  northeast  and  adjoining  this  for 
which  Philip  applied  in  vain.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Schenectady,  for  whom  it  was  obtained 
by  patent,  August,  1738.  If  the  Indians  had  a  right  to 
dispose  of  their  lands  to  whom  tlicy  chose,  Pliilip  Schuy- 
ler and  his  heirs  were  the  rightful  owners  in  equity  and 
fairness,  the  governor's  patent  to  the  church  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
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It  seems  singular  that,  while  Philip's  brothers  and 
brothers-in-law  found  little  difficulty  in  procuring  patents 
ft)r  lands  whenever  tlicy  asked  for  them,  he  alone  should 
be  unsuccessful,  and  not  be  able  to  own  an  acre.  The 
reasons  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Philip 
Schuyler  died  on  May  24,  1724,  at  Schenectady.  He  left 
no  will  ;  his  estate,  whatever  it  was,  going  to  his  oidy  son 
and  to  his  widow,  who  had  a  house  and  lot  on  Front  Street, 
which  she  occupied  in  February,  1726. 

Philip  Schuyler  was  twice  married.  His  first  marriage 
is  recorded  in  the  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  as  follows, 
translated  from  the  Dutch  : 

•'July  25.  1687,  Philip  Schuyler,  young  man,  of  New 
Albany,  to  Elizabeth  De  Meyer,  young  maid,  of  New 
York,  the  first  residing  at  New  Albany,  the  second  here." 

His  second  marriage  is  recorded  in  the  Dutch  Church 
of  Albany  : 

"  19.  May  1719.  Capt.  Philip  Schuyler,  widower  of  Eliza- 
beth De  Meyer,  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Schierph,  widow  of 
Ritsiert  Brower,  after  having  been  proclaimed  three  times, 
were  united  in  matrimony  in  presence  of  J.  Staats,  J.  Rose- 
boom  and  J.  Schuyler,  elders,  at  the  bride's  residence.** 

The  record  of  Philip  Schuyler's^ marriage  in  New  York 
is  in  conflict  with  my  sketch  of  his  life  in  one  particular. 
The  record  states  that  lie  resided  at  Albany  at  the  time  of 
liis  marriage,  1687,  and  I  say  that  he  had  left  Albany  be- 
fore 1686,  and  lived  in  New  York  and  Kingston  for  sev- 
eral subsequent  years.  My  authority  is  contained  in  the 
Albany  city  records.  On  June  27,  1699,  a  committee  re- 
lM)rted  the  names  of  such  persons  who  were  then  residents 
uf  Albany,  but  who  "  were  not  actually  inhabitants  of  the 
city  when  the  charter  was  obtained,"  1686.  Among  the 
names  so  reported  was  that  of  Philip  Schuyler,  and  he 
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was  not  yet  "possessed  of  his  freedom."  He  may  nut 
liave  been  in  New  York  any  considerable  time  before  his 
marriage,  and  still  considered  Albany  his  residence. 

As  this  is  my  own  branch  of  the  Sclinyler  family,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  give  brief  sketches  of  my  maternal  ances- 
tors, however  far  back  I  may  find  them.  Tiiis  lino  of  in- 
quiry will  lead  me  into  many  of  the  Dutch  families  of  the 
"Olden  Time,"  and  serve  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  some  names  almost  f{jrg(jtten,  as  well  as  to  refresh  his 
memory  with  those  of  some  celebrities.  The  first  in  order 
is  the  father  of  Philip  Schuyler's  first  wife, 

Nicholas  Dk  Mkver. 

Dc  Meyer  was  not  a  Dutchman.  In  the  records  of  his 
marriage  he  is  called  Nicholas  Meyer  Van  Hamborg.  In 
the  tax-list  of  the  same  year  he  appears  as  Nicholas  Van 
Ilolstein,  and  in  various  legal  papers  and  other  records 
he  is  named  Nicholas  de  Meyer  Van  Ilolstein.  lie  signed 
himself  N.  D  Meijer.  When  became  to  New  Netherland  is 
not  known,  but  probably  not  long  after  1650.  lie  was  a 
taxable  inhabitant  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1655,  and  was 
then  rated  among  the  well-to-do  citizens. 

June  6,  1655,  he  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  llcndrick 
Van  Dyck,  a  former  military  and  civil  ofiicer  of  the  West 
India  Company.  According  to  tradition,  as  recorded  in 
the  Valentine  Manuals^  the  wedding  ceremonies  were  en- 
livened by  a  scene  not  usual  on  such  occasions.  A  former 
suitor  of  the  bride  intruded  himself  among  the  guests,  and 
forced  a  quarrel  on  the  bridegroom,  with  whom  he  came 
to  blows.  lie  was  thrust  out  from  the  house,  but  the  fes- 
tivities, so  rudely  interrupted,  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
company  dispersed. 

Dc  Meyer  had  come  to  New  Netherland  to  improve  his 
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fortunes,  and  did  not  siifTer  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at 
liis  wedding,  or  the  excitement  of  the  military  preparations 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  or  the 
Indian  invasion  and  its  calamities,  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  prosecuted  his  business  with  energy  and 
success.  In  1658  he  added  the  manufacture  of  flour  to 
Ills  merchandise,  and  bought  of  Jacob  Van  Couwcnhoven 
a  **  stone  house,  mill,  and  lot,"  situate  on  what  is  now 
known  as  South  William  Street,  propelled  not  by  water  or 
steam,  but  by  the  only  power  known  in  fatherland,  the 
winds.  His  business  transactions  rcqjiired  the  assistance 
of  notaries  and  lawyers,  who  sometimes  charged  him  more 
than  legal  fees — a  practice  not  unknown  to  the  profession 
in  these  days.  He  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  such 
**  extortions,"  as  he  termed  them,  and  complained  to  the 
director-general  and  Council.  On  one  occasion  he  made 
an  exhibit,  which  is  curious  and  instructive  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :    The  legal  fees  were 

For  a  petition 3  guilders,  charged  by  the  Notary  14  guilders. 

For  a  written  conclusion. ...  3         •*  •*  '•  ••      12         •' 

For  a  replication 2        '*  **  **  '*      12         " 

For  a  deduction 6        **  "  •*  **      12         " 

For  inventory  of  documents.  3        "  "  '*  *•      12         •' 

His  operations  were  extended  over  the  province,  and  in 
1 66 1  he  owned  real  estate  taken  for  debts  in  Albany,  and 
claims  secured  by  mortgages  against  several  persons  of  that 
(ityand  Schenectady.  The  next  year  he  bought  some  land 
at  Haerlcm,  and  began  farming,  employing  an  overseer, 
who  was  unfaithful  and  absconded  in  his  debt.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1663,  he  was  at  Wiltwyck  (Esopus)  buying  grain  for 
his  mill.  The  Indian  war  in  that  locality  had  obliged  the 
authorities  to  make  some  stringent  regulations  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people,  among  them 
an  order  forbidding  any  one  to  go  to  the  redoubt  on  the 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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river  without  an  escort.  On  December  2d  the  lieutenant 
commanding  reported,  "  tiiat  Jenjnimus  Ebbing,  Xicliolas 
De  Meyer,  and  Fredericl<  (Piiilipse),  the  lion*''"  Com- 
pany's late  carpenter,  went  duwn  unescorted  to  the  Re- 
doubt with  six  wagon  loads  of  grain."  Nicasius  de  Sille, 
the  fiscal,  immediately  lodged  a  complaint  against  them, 
and  demanded  that  a  fine  of  twenty  guilders  each  should 
be  imposed.  After  hearing  their  defence  the  court  de- 
ferred sentence  until  the  lieutenant  had  made  a  farther 
report.     The  records  are  silent  as  to  any  other  action. 

In  1664  he  was  one  of  the  schepcns  (aldermen)  of  the 
city.  When  the  English  ships  appeared  in  the  harbor, 
and  Colunel  NicoU  summoned  New  Amsterdam  tu  surren- 
der, he  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  transfer 
of  all  New  Nclhcrland  to  the  English  crown.  The  pro- 
ceedings by  the  West  India  Company  in  Holland  on  the 
loss  of  their  possessions  gave  De  Meyer  and  his  wife  some 
notoriety.  The  Company  complained  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral of  their  director-general,  whom  they  had  so  long  sus- 
tained against  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Van 
der  Donck  and  the  best  citizens  of  the  colony,  alleging 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  had  lost  the  province 
without  a  proper  defence.  In  his  justification  Stuyvcsant 
produced  several  good  and  weighty  reasons  for  his  action, 
and  among  them,  that  the  citizens  were  in  danger  of  being 
plundered  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  their 
defenders.  For  the  truth  of  this  allegation  it  was  proved 
that  the  soldiers  had  said  :  "We  know  well  where  booty 
is  to  be  got,  and  where  the  young  women  reside  who  wear 
chains  of  gold  ; "  "  and  on  one  occasion  a  troop  of  soldiers 
had  collected  in  front  of  De  Meyer's  house  in  order  to 
plunder  it,  but  were  prevented  by  the  burghers."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Company  proved  that  the  "  wife  of  De 
Meyer,  on  her  way  out  of  the  fort,  said  she  wished  to  be 
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on  her  guard  wlicncvcr  she  saw  soldiers  ;  now,  the  rascals 
will  fight  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  while  we  must  lose 
all  our  property  in  case  of  a  collision." 

Dc  Meyer  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  in 
the  following  October,  and  prosecuted  his  business  as 
usual  with  uniform  success.  He  visited  Holland  in  1668, 
and  with  other  New  Yorkers  freighted  a  ship  with  mer- 
chandise for  New  York,  but,  when  she  was  about  ready  to 
sail,  there  came  an  order  in  Council  of  the  Englisli  Gov- 
ernment prohibiting  farther  traflic  between  Holland  and 
her  former  colony.  The  chart<;rers  petitioned  for  relief, 
and  were  so  far  successful  that  the  oider  was  modified  in 
favor  of  their  ship  for  that  voyage  only.  The  extent  and 
j^rosperity  of  De  Meyer's  business  may  be  inferred  from 
his  presenting  for  record,  two  ycnrs  later,  to  the  court  of 
sessions  at  the  little  village  of  Gravescnd,  sixteen  mort- 
gages and  deeds,  amounting  to  "  nineteen  thousand  guild- 
ers, seven  hundred  schcpels  of  wheat,  two  hundred  and 
forty  blades  of  tobacco,  and  three  farms." 

After  tlic  Dutch  had  regained  possession  of  New  York, 
in  1673,  they  saw  the  importance  of  placing  it  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  defence  against  any  assault  of  the  English. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  amount  of  money  was  required, 
which  could  only  be  furnished  by  the  citizens.  To  raise 
it  by  tax  would  be  oppressive,  to  borrow  it  on  the  faith  of 
the  government  impossible  ;  and  the  governor  and  Coun- 
cil resorted  to  the  expedient  of  a  forced  loan  by  the  most 
affluent  inhabitants.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
compile  a  list  of  the  "best  and  most  affluent  persons," 
with  a  valuation  of  their  estates,  and  their  report  is  amcmg 
the  records  of  the  State.  There  are  sixty-two  names  on 
the  list,  with  the  valuation  of  their  estates  in  Holland  cur- 
rency. Frederick  Philipse  is  assessed  at  80,000  guilders  ; 
De  Meyer  and  Cornells  Steenwyck  at  50,000  each;  Jeroni- 
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mus  Ebbing,  30,000  ;  Olof  Stcvcnsc  Van  Cortlandt,  45,000 ; 
Jacob  Lcisler,  15,000;  and  Nicliolas  Bayard,  10,000.  The 
majority  were  placed  at  less  than  5,000,  while  some  were 
as  low  as  1,200.  Nearly  all  were  Dutch,  very  few  English 
names  appearing  on  the  roll. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  province  had  been  returned 
to  the  English,  a  tax  was  levied  to  pay  the  city  debts  and 
for  other  purposes.  There  were  now  three  hundred  names 
on  the  list,  several  of  them  were  English  and  assessed  for 
considerable  amounts.  Cornells  Steenwyck  now  leads  in 
valuation,  being  assessed  at  ^4,000  ;  while  Philipse  falls 
into  the  second  class,  being  rated  the  same  as  Leisler,  Van 
Cortlandt,  and  two  others,  at  ;{^3,ooo  ;  Nicholas  Hayard 
pays  on  only  ;^i,5oo,  and  Ebbing  on  ;^i,ooo.  I)c 
Meyer's  name  is  not  on  the  list.  As  mayor  he  signed  the 
warrant  of  the  collector,  but  escaped  taxation.  Did  the 
assessors  omit  him  out  of  respect  to  his  ofiicc  ?  or  did 
his  official  position  enable  him  to  avoid  the  tax  ? 

Dc  Meyer  was  appointed  mayor  by  Governor  Andros, 
and  served  one  year,  1676,  having  previously  been  an  al- 
derman for  three  years.  lie  was  nominated  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  Governor  Dongan  in  1687,  and  appointed  by  the 
king  in  January,  1689,  but  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office, 
for  he  died  before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sloughter,  in 
March,  1691.  In  politics  he  was  opposed  to  Leisler,  but, 
like  his  friend,  Philipse,  he  was  too  rich  to  be  active  and 
pronounced.  Already  old,  he  did  not  wish  to  endanger 
his  estate.  In  the  riots  of  1690  Leisler's  soldiers  were  dis- 
posed to  make  him  a  visit,  but  were  resisted  by  one  Palm- 
er, who  stood  within  the  door,  with  sword  and  pistol  in  his 
hands,  and  bid  them  be  off.  De  Meyer  was  an  officer  in 
the  militia,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  He  and  his 
family  were  members  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  regular 
standing. 
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He  wns  twice  married  ;  first  to  Lydia  Van  Dyck,  and  sec- 
ondly to  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Wicklcson.  He  had  three 
sons  and  tlircc  daugliters  baptized  in  the  church,  but  in 
his  will  he  mentions  only  five  children.  His  will  is  dated 
May  4,  1689,  and  was  proved  on  March  31,  1692.  He  be- 
queaths to  his  "  wife  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Wickleson,"  all 
wliatsocver  he  had  agreed  to  in  the  marriage-contract.  The 
remainder  of  his  estate,  "whether  liere,  in  England,  Hol- 
land, or  elsewhere,"  he  divides  equally  between  his  chil- 
dren— William,  Henricus,  Anna  Catrina,  Deborah,  and 
Elizabeth. 

William  Dc  Meyer  resided  at  Kingston,  and  Henry  was 
a  prosperous  merchant  of  New  York.  Their  descendants 
are  said  to  be  quite  numerous. 

Lydia  Van  Dyck,  the  motlier  of  Nicholas  De  Meyer's 
children,  carries  me  back  another  generation,  to  relate 
some  incidents  in  tlie  life  of  her  father,  Hendrick  Van 
Dyck,  who  is  an  historical  character  of  no  enviable  repu- 
tation. I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  however,  that  he  was 
not  so  black  as  historians  have  painted  him. 

Hendrick  Van  Dyck 

Came  to  New  Netherland,  in  1639  or  1640,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  West  India  Company  as  ensign  commandant 
of  their  troops.  Under  the  unwise  administration  of 
Kieft,  the  Indians  became  very  troublesome  and  hostile. 
Early  in  the  year  1642,  Kieft  determined  to  chastise  them, 
and  for  that  purpose  organized  an  expedition  to  penetrate 
their  country  and  destroy  their  villages.  V;  n  Dyck  was 
placed  in  command  of  eighty  men,  and  wi.h  a  guide 
marched  into  what  is  now  Westchester  County,  where 
he  was  assured  that  he  should  find  the  enemy.  Before 
he  reached   the   Indian  village,  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
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closed  around  him.  The  guide  lost  his  way,  and  Van 
Dyck  his  temper;  a  halt  was  ordered,  and  finally  a  re- 
treat. He  returned  to  New  Amsterdam  without  having 
seen  an  Indian,  and  apparently  without  result.  Not  so, 
however,  for  the  Indians  soon  discovered  how  narrowly 
they  had  escaped  destruction,  and  made  overtures  for 
peace. 

Kieft  was  not  satisfied  with  his  abortive  attempt  to 
chastise  the  savages  for  their  alleged  perfidy  and  atroci- 
ties. The  next  year  these  same  Indians,  and  others  liv- 
ing farther  north,  were  driven  from  their  villages  by  a 
raid  of  the  Mohawks.  They  fled  to  the  Dutch  for  safety, 
and  encamped  at  Corlaer's  Ilook  and  at  Pavonia.  Kieft, 
believing  that  his  time  had  come  for  vengeance,  without 
giving  any  notice  to  the  farmers  and  outlying  settlements, 
and  against  the  advice  of  the  best  men  in  New  Amster- 
dam, directed  two  detachments  of  citizens  and  soldiers  to 
fall  on  the  unsuspecting  Indians  in  the  night  and  butcher 
them  in  their  sleep.  A  large  number  of  savages — men, 
women,  and  children — were  killed  at  both  encampments. 
This  perfidy  against  a  people  who  in  time  of  peace  had 
sought  protection  and  safety,  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  they  combined  to  exterminate  the 
Dutch.  In  a  brief  time  the  farms  and  plantations  were 
burned,  and  the  people  who  were  not  killed  or  captured 
fled  for  safety  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  The 
Indians  were  bold  and  watchful,  keeping  their  enemies 
shut  up  in  narrow  limits.  Van  Dyck,  while  stationing 
the  guard  not  far  from  the  fort,  was  shot  and  wounded  in 
in  the  arm,  narrowly  escaping  death,  the  bullet  having 
grazed  hir.  breast. 

The  next  year,  1644,  was  made  memorable  by  the 
slaughter  of  large  numbers  of  the  savages  on  Long  Isl- 
and and  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Westchester  County. 
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After  a  raid  against  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  in  \viii(  li 
over  a  lumdrcd  of  tlicni  were  killed,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  troops  were  put  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Underhill,  of  New  England,  now  in  the  Dutch  service,  as 
he  had  been  years  before  in  Holland,  and  of  Ensign  Van 
Dyck,  with  orders  to  j^cnctrate  into  the  country  on  the  bor- 
ders of  this  province  and  Connecticut,  and  to  destroy  a 
large  Indian  village  said  l(i  be  situated  a  few  miles  north  of 
tlie  sound.  They  landed  at  (Trccnwich,  and  the  next  day 
took  up  their  line  of  march  to  the  interior.  Their  guitlc 
was  faithful,  and  conducted  them  straight  io  the  Indian 
(amp.  They  cautiously  aj^proached  it  on  a  bright,  moon- 
light night,  but,  being  discovered,  they  rushed  forward  and 
<ompletely  surrounded  it  before  the  Indians  had  time  to 
lly.  The  savages  fought  with  desperation,  and  in  a  brief 
time  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  their  warriors  lay  dead 
upon  the  snow  outside  their  cabins.  The  torch  was  then 
applied,  and  the  village,  with  its  living  occupants — men, 
women,  and  children — was  burned  to  the  ground.  I'*ive 
luindred  Indians  were  killed — some  writers  place  the  num- 
ber at  seven  hundred  ;  only  eight  escaped.  The  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was  slight,  fifteen  being  wounded. 

This  severe  chastisement  lowered  the  pride  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  they  sued  for  peace.  Kit'ft  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
their  solicitations,  and  in  the  following  year  concluded 
with  all  the  Indian  tribes  a  peace  which  continued  until 
1655.  Meantime  Van  Dyck  returned  to  Holland,  and  on 
June  28,  1645,  was  appointed  fiscal  of  New  Xetherland. 
Kieft  had  proved  himself  incompetent,  and  the  Company 
resolved  to  recall  him.  Petrus  Stuyvcsant  was  appointed 
to  his  place.  But  there  were  various  delays,  and  the  new 
officials  did  not  sail  from  Holland  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1646.  On  the  voyage,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
Stuyvesant  treated  Van  Dyck  rudely  and  impolitely.     At 
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one  time,  when  Van  Dyck  proposed  to  take  his  seat  with 
the  Council  on  shipboard,  Stuyvesant  repulsed  him  wiih 
llie  remark,  "Get  out!  Wiicn  I  want  you  I'll  call  you." 
At  Curac^oa  he  confined  him  on  board  tiic  siiip  for  thrco 
weeks,  while  others,  even  the  meanest  soldiers,  were  al- 
lowed to  land.  Van  Dyck  bclieveil  that  this  was  done, 
lest  he,  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, should  interfere  in  some  business  which  Stuyves- 
ant preferred  to  do  alone.  On  their  arrival  at  Manhattan 
the  director-general  pursued  the  same  course  of  treat- 
ment, lie  did  not  consult  him  as  member  of  Council,  ex- 
cept when  it  suited  his  pleasure  or  convenience.  lie  in- 
terfered witli  the  higher  duties  of  his  office,  and  assigned 
him  wcjrk  wiiich  a  slave  could  perform,  and  in  various 
otiier  ways  made  his  official  life  a  burden. 

When  Adrian  Van  der  Donck  was  in  Holland,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  pe(jple  of  New  Xetherland,  to  solicit  a  bet- 
ter government,  he  sharply  assailed  tlie  acts  and  characters 
of  the  colonial  officials — none  more  than  those  of  Stuyve- 
sant and  his  secretary,  V'an  Tienhovcn,  and  said  of  Van 
Dyck,  in  July,  1649  : 

"  Director  Stuyvesant  excluded  him  twenty  nine  months 
from  the  Council  board,  for  the  reason  among  otiicrs,  as 
liis  Honor  stated,  that  he  could  not  keep  a  secret.  He 
also  declared  that  he  was  a  villain,  a  scoundrel,  a  thief. 
All  tills  is  well  known  to  the  Fiscal,  but  he  dare  not  adopt 
the  right  course  in  the  matter;  and  in  our  opinion,  'tis  not 
advisable  for  him  to  do  so  ;  for  he  is  a  man  wholly  intol- 
erable alike  in  words  and  deeds.  His  head  is  a  trouble  to 
him,  and  his  Screw  is  loose,  especially  when  surrounded 
by  a  little  sap  in  the  wood." 

Stuyvesant,  apparently  to  justify  his  treatment  of  Van 
Dyck,  accused  him  of  drunkenness  and  inattention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  wiiich  called  out  a  rebuke  from  the 
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Company,  in  which  they  allude  to  his  "respectable  friends." 
Van  Dyck,  forbearing  as  he  was,  and,  above  all  things,  de- 
siring peace  and  harmony  in  the  oflficial  family,  at  last  be- 
gan to  feel  that  he  was  being  pushed  to  the  wall  by  his 
enemies  without  cause.  He  had  held  aloof  from  the  op- 
position against  the  director-general,  and  had  not  imitcd 
with  Van  der  Donck  and  other  leading  men  in  their  cele- 
brated remonstrance  on  the  condition  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  New  Nctherland.  But  now,  in  1650,  he  joined 
the  vice-director.  Van  Dincklage,  in  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  "  excesses  of  Director  Stuyvcsant."  For  this, 
although  other  reasons  arc  assigned,  he  was  arbitrarily 
dismissed  from  his  office  on  March  29,  1692. 

The  long-suffering  fiscal  was  now  fairly  aroused.  In 
his  D('fcncc,  a  very  able  paper,  addressed  to  the  States- 
General,  he  assails  the  administration  of  Stuyvcsant  as 
autocratic  and  arbitrary  to  the  last  degree.  With  bitter 
sarcasm  he  exposes  Stuyvesant's  pretensions  of  having  dis- 
missed him  **for  the  good  of  his  Lorded  Superiors,"  and  then 
having  appointed  such  a  man  as  his  secretary,  Van  Tien- 
hoven,  in  his  place.'  He  denies  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  lampoon  which  was  made  the  excuse  for  his  dismissal, 
and  asserts  that  it  was  concocted  in  the  office  of  Van  Ticn- 
hoven  by  himself  and  clerk  for  this  very  purpose.  He 
denies  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses  against  him,  and 
charges,  as  can  be  proven,  that  they  were  the  creatures  of 


'  Van  Dyck  sent  with  his  Defence  sworn  statements  as  to  the  immo- 
rality and  gerieral  bad  character  of  Van  Tienhoven,  which  must  have  made 
7\.  profound  impression  on  the  Lords  Superiors.  They  directed  Stuyvcsant 
to  dismiss  liim  from  office,  and  when  at  a  later  period  they  found  that  he 
was  still  retained,  they  wrote  to  Stuyvcsant  :  "We  are  greatly  surprised 
you  can  plead  his  cause  so  earnestly.  This  has  displeased  us  ;  and  our 
displeasure  must  increase,  if,  contrary  to  our  instructions  and  orders,  you 
continue  to  employ  him  for  any  purpose  whatever."  Van  TienhoTcn  soon 
•iftcr  disappeared.     It  is  supposed  that  he  drowned  himself. 
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the  director-general  and  his  secretary,  and  unworthy  of 
belief.  As  Stnyvcsant  had  reported  that  he  was  dismissed 
on  account  of  misbehavior,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
select-men  whose  names  were  signed  to  the  paper  notify- 
ing him  of  his  dismissal,  he  asserted  that  the  select-men 
had  held  a  meeting  in  August,  at  which  they  declared  by 
resolution  that  **  no  complaints  were  ever  made  to  them 
by  the  commonalty  of  misbehavior,  and  they  themselves 
had  nothing  to  say  against  him  or  his  conversation."  They 
also  said  that  they  refused  their  consent  to  his  dismissal, 
and  did  not  sign  the  paper. 

He  closes  his  defence  with  a  letter  from  the  Company 
to  him,  written  before  their  knowledge  of  Stuyvesant's 
action  in  his  case,  in  which  they  give  him  some  sharp  re- 
bukes for  his  alleged  delinquencies  ;  and  his  reply.  In 
this  letter  he  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  his  **  screw  " 
was  not  loose,  or  surrounded  by  "sappy  wood."  It  is 
keen,  incisive,  ironical.  His  Defence  is  long  and  able.  It 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity and  of  good  education.  He  does  not  deny  that  he  has 
faults,  but  exonerates  himself  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  and  places  Stuyvesant  and  his  friend,  Van 
Tienhoven,  on  their  defence.  The  proofs  against  the  latter 
were  so  full  and  convincing  that  the  Company  ordered 
him  to  be  dismissed  from  his  employments.  Stuyvesant 
was  retained,  and  Van  Dyck  was  not  restored.  Hence- 
forth he  di^  not  "  trouble  himself  with  the  cares  of  office," 
but  lived  many  years  in  private  life  as  an  "honorable 
gentleman." 

The  Indian  inv.asion  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1655  was 
the  occasion  of  bringing  Van  Dyck's  name  again  into 
prominence.  Historians,  from  O'Callighan  and  Brodhead 
to  Mrs.  Booth  and  Mrs.  Lamb,  in  their  narratives  of  that 
disastrous   war,   have   made   him   the   responsible   cause. 
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Wliilc  Stuyvcsant  was  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Swedes  of  Delaware,  the  Indians  living  on  t'nc  river  to  the 
north  formed  an  encampment  on  Manliattan  Island,  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  September  15,  1655,  five  liundred 
warriors  landed  from  sixty-four  canoes  near  the  fort,  with- 
in the  city  limits,  and  began  a  search  for  "  Indians  from 
the  North."  (More  likely  they  were  searching  for  rum.) 
They  broke  into  houses  before  the  occupants  were  out  of 
their  beds,  and  in  some  instances  abused  the  peoj)le  by 
words  and  bhjws.  La  Montague  and  Van  Tienhoven,  to 
whom  Stuyvcsant  liad  committed  the  government  in  his 
absence,  sent  for  tlie  cliiefs  to  meet  tliem  in  tlie  fort. 
During  the  conference,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
unfriendly  or  exciting,  the  Indians  promised  to  withdraw 
to  Xutten  Island,  that  collisions  with  the  citizens  might 
be  avoided.  But,  being  joined  by  another  derachment  of 
two  hundred,  they  did  not  keep  their  promise,  but  lin- 
gered in  the  streets  and  on  the  river-shore  until  evening. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  they  did  not  remain  a  whole  day,  in 
a  town  where  rum  was  kept  in  every  house  and  place  of 
business,  without  getting  more  or  less  intoxicated.  lie- 
tween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  they  made  a  rush  up  Broad- 
way, and  passing  the  house  of  Paulus  Leendertsen  Van  der 
Grist,  who  was  standing  with  his  wife  before  the  door, 
tlireatened  to  kill  him,  but  passing  on  they  wounded  Van 
Dyck  with  an  arrow,  as  he  was  standing  in  his  garden- 
gate.  They  were  evidently  on  a  drunken  frolic,  caring 
little  for  consequences.  Their  assault  on  Van  Dyck  and 
his  neighbor  caused  an  alarm,  and  the  cry  was  raised, 
"  The  savages  are  murdering  the  Dutch  !  "  wlien  the  citi- 
zens, seizing  their  arms,  hastily  assembled  at  the  fori. 
The  Indians,  after  their  rush  through  the  streets,  returned 
to  their  landing  place.  The  armed  citizens  were  then 
jiermitted  to  leave  the  fort  and  assault  them,  and  in  the 
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conflict  which  ensued  two  Dutchmen  and  three  Indians 
were  killed.  The  savages  took  to  their  canoes,  and,  smart- 
ing under  their  loss,  they  passed  over  the  river  and  at- 
tacked the  Dutch,  whom  they  now  looked  upon  as  ene- 
mies. They  laid  waste  the  farms  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  and  on  Staten  Island,  killing  fifty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  making  more  than  an  hundred  prisoners.  The 
loss  in  property  of  the  Dutch  was  estimated  at  more  than 
200,000  guilders. 

Several  historians,  in  their  narratives  of  these  events, 
apparently  without  consulting  the  original  records,  attrib- 
ute tlie  invasion  to  Ilendrick  Van  Dyck  as  the  cause,  but 
cite  no  authority.'  They  say  that  he  killed  a  sijuaw  whoiu 
he  caught  stealing  peaches  from  his  garden,  and  that  he  shot 
her  as  he  would  a  dog.  The  story  is  embellished  with  inci- 
dents according  to  the  imaginations  of  the  several  writers. 
Some  relate  that  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  nineteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand,  landed  from  sixty-four  canoes,' 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  Van  Dyck  for  the 
nuirder  of  the  Indian  woman.  Most  confine  themselves 
to  the  fact  of  wounding  him  with  an  arrow,  but  one,  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  says  that  they  killed  him. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  actors  and  their  contempo- 
raries are  doubtless  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  writ- 
ers two  hundred  years  afterwards.  La  Montague  and  Van 
Tienhoven,  members  of  the  Council,  were  on  the  spot, 
and  Jictive  participants  in  all  that  occurred  before  the  In- 
dians passed  to  the  west,  shore  of  the  river.     The  latter 

'  Not  one  of  the  numerous  authors  telling  the  story,  whose  books  I  have 
read,  give  their  authority  ;  not  one  refers  to  the  records.  The  charge 
against  Van  Dyck  may  he  true,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  the  proof. 

'  These  canoes  must  have  been  much  larger  than  the  average  to  hold 
thirty  persons  each.  Few  would  accommodate  more  than  ten  individuals 
each  ;  the  more  usual  site  would  not  hold  as  many.  "Two  thousand  war- 
riors in  sixty-four  canoes"  discredits  the  story. 
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was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Van  Dyck's,  and  had  no  reason  to 
shield  him  from  blame  or  responsibility.  In  their  letter 
10  the  director-general,  written  the  day  after  the  affair, 
they  say  that  many  Indians  from  the  u])per  and  lower 
Hudson  had  made  an  assault  on  the  Dutch,  and  had 
**  wounded  Ilendrick  Van  Dyck,  standing  in  his  garden- 
gate,  with  an  arrow,  but  not  mortally,  and  came  very  near 
cleaving  Paulus  Leendertsen's  head  with  an  axe  as  he  stood 
by  liis  wife."  No  reason  is  assigned  for  the  sudden  out- 
break or  for  the  assault.  If  they  were  seeking  Van  Dyck 
to  kill  him,  why  did  they  try  to  kill  his  innocent  neighbor, 
and  only  slightly  wound  him,  the  offender?  If  it  were 
\';in  Dyck  they  were  after,  why  did  they  not  seek  him  out 
(lining  the  day,  and  after  killing  him  depart?  He  did 
not  seem  conscious  of  their  hate  or  of  his  own  danger,  or 
he  was  brave  thus  to  expose  his  person  at  his  garden-gate. 
Perhaps  he  was  watching  his  peaches  ! 

On  receipt  of  this  disastrous  intelligence,  Stuyvesant 
liastened  his  return  from  the  Delaware  to  console  and  en- 
courage the  poor  people,  "his  subjects."  After  he  liad 
had  abundant  time  to  investigate  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  invasion  on  October  31st,  he  and  his  Council 
wrote  to  the  States-General  and  the  Company,  giving  a 
detailed  st.atememt  of  the  irruption,  in  which  they  say  : 
"  On  September  15th,  at  a  very  early  hour,  sixty-four  ca- 
noes full  of  savages  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,"  and  then  go  on  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
including  the  wounding  of  Van  Dyck  and  the  threatening 
of  Leendertsen,  but  do  not  refer  to  the  number  of  the  In- 
dians or  the  cause  of  the  sudden  outbreak,  except  that  it 
was  "in  keeping  with  their  insolence  and  treachery  ever 
since  the  peace  of  1645,  having  killed  ten  persons  and  de- 
stroyed much  property." 

A  few  days  later  the  director-general  submitted  to  the 
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Council,  for  their  written  opinions,  the  question  of  imme- 
diate war  against  the  Indians,  the  community  being  di- 
vided on  the  subject — some  urging  a  war  of  extermination 
to  begin  at  once,  while  others  were  in  favor  of  delay  for 
thorough  preparation.  Stuyvesant,  as  was  his  custom, 
gave  his  own  views  and  conclusions  on  the  questions  sul)- 
mitted,  in  which  he  says:  "We  agree  with  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  Indians  upon  their  first  arrival  had  no 
other  intentions  t'.ian  to  fight  the  Indians  on  tlic  east  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  that  careless  watching  and  all  too 
liasty  inconsiderntcnCss  of  some  hot-headed  individuals 
diverted  them  and  gave  them  a  cause  for  their  subsequent 
actions." 

La  Montagne  thought  that  there  was  suflicient  cause  for 
war,  *' by  the  unseasonable  gathering  here  of  nineteen 
hundred  savages,  of  whom  eight  hundred  were  already 
here,  to  attack  fifty  or  sixty,"  but  they  had  "given  more 
than  sufficient  cause  heretofore  by  murdering  ten  of  our 
people." 

Van  Tienhovcn  believed  there  was  cause  for  war  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  but  more  especially  •'  because  that  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  early  in  the  morning,  five  hundred  of  them, 
all  in  arms,  landed  from  sixty-four  canoes  within  the  city 
limits,  and,  being  joined  during  the  day  by  two  hundred 
more,  they  ran  through  the  streets  in  crowds,  searching 
houses,  beating  the  people,  wounding  Van  Dyck,  and 
threatening  to  kill  Paulus  Lcendertsen." 

Do  Sillc  was  absent  with  the  Delaware  expedition,  and 
had  little  to  say  except  to  agree  with  the  director-general 
in  his  opinion.  All  agree,  however,  that  it  was  not  a  fit- 
ting time  to  begin  hostilities,  as  there  should  be  time  given 
in  which  to  make  preparations  and  receive  an  answer 
to  their  appeal  to  the  States-General  and  the  Company. 
There  is  not  an  intimation  by  any  one,  that  the  Indians 
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came  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Van  Dyck,  or  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  a  visitation  which  proved  so  disastrous. 
Considering  his  relations  with  Stuyvcsant  and  Van  Tien- 
hoven,  it  is  remarkably  strange  that,  had  he  been  the  re- 
sponsible cause,  they  should  not  have  arraigned  him  in 
their  letters,  or  in  their  own  confidential  communications 
with  each  otlier.  That  Stuyvcsant  did  not  hold  him  cul- 
jiable  further  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Company  in  re- 
ply to  one  of  his,  under  date  of  December  19,  1656.  Re- 
ferring to  Van  Tienhovcn,  they  say  :  "  Any  one  who  will 
reflect  upon  his  late  transactions  as  to  the  savages  will 
confess  that,  being  very  drunk,  he  was  the  chief  cause  of 
that  doleful  massacre.  It  is  quite  clear  he  might  have  pre- 
vented it."  How  should  the  Com})any  have  spoken  so 
emphatically,  unless  they  had  received  reliable  informa- 
tion from  Stuyvcsant  or  some  one  else  ?  Such  must  have 
been  the  sentiment  of  the  community  at  the  time. 

In  a  postscript  to  the  same  letter,  they  write  :  "  We  un- 
derstand, from  letters  and  oral  reports  brought  to  us  by 
private  persons,  that  the  late  Attorney-General  (Fiscal) 
Van  Dyck  was  the  first  cause  of  this  deplorable  massacre, 
by  murdering  a  squaw  who  stole  some  peaches  or  other 
fruits  from  his  garden.  If  this  is  the  truth,  then  we  are 
greatly  surprised  it  was  not  mcntit)ned  in  your  letters,  not 
even  with  a  single  word — much  more  so,  that  he  was  not 
punished  as  a  murderer.  To  this  we  call  your  prompt  at- 
tention, and  recommend  his  execution."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Company  say,  if  these  reports  are  true.  Van  Dyck 
should  be  punished,  but  they  do  not  recall  or  modify  their 
charge  against  Van  Tienhoven  as  the  responsible  party. 

In  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  these  letters 
and  records,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Indians  did 
not  visit  New  Amsterdam  with  hostile  intentions,  but 
merely  stopped  on  the  war-path  against  their  enemies  on 
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Long  Island  for  refreshments  or  other  purposes.  Van 
Dyck  may  have  killed  a  squaw,  as  charged,  for  Indian 
life,  from  the  beginning,  in  New  England  and  elsewlicre 
on  the  continent,  until  now,  has  been  considered  cheap  ; 
nor  could  the  Indians  liave  seriously  blamed  him,  judging 
him  by  their  own  law  of  retaliation.  They  would  have 
been  likely  to  have  thought  the  woman's  death  was  some 
compensation  for  the  ten  lives  of  Dutch  men  and  women 
they  had  wantonly  taken  since  the  peace.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  accusation  against  Van  Dyck  was  an  after- 
thought of  the  real  culprit  to  shift  the  responsibility  from 
his  own  shoulders. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  invaders,  it  is  clear  that  the 
authors  who  have  placed  them  at  nineteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  are  in  error,  and  particularly  tliose  who  term 
them  warriors  all  armed.  It  is  true,  La  Montagnc  says 
"  nineteen  hundred  gathered  here,  of  whom  nearly  eight 
hundred  were  already  here."  This  sentence  can  only  be 
explained  or  understood  by  supposing,  the  "here"  first 
used  to  mean  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  second  "here"  to 
mean  New  Amsterdam.  This  interpretation  is  sustained 
by  Van  Tienhoven,  who  expressly  declared  "  there  landed 
from  sixty-four  canoes  about  five  hundred  men,"  and 
adds,  "  in  the  evening  they  were  joined  by  two  hundred 
more,"  making  the  whole  number  "nearly eight  hundred," 
as  estimated  by  La  Montague.  The  conclusion  is,  that  they 
formed  an  encampment  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  "without  previous  notice,"  of  nine- 
teen hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  whence  their 
warriors,  in  detachments  of  five  hundred  and  two  hundred, 
started  on  an  expedition  against  the  Long  Island  Indians. 
It  is  surprising  that  anyone  should  have  put  the  number 
of  the  invaders  at  "about  two  thousand  armed  warriors  in 
sixty-four  canoes  ;"  equally  marvellous  that,  in  the  face  of 
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the  records  and  all  other  autliors,  it  should  be  said  that  they 
*'  killed  Van  Dyck."  One  cannot  but  wonder  that,  if  there 
were  nineteen  hundred,  coming  with  hostile  intent,  they 
should  have  been  driven  off  by  '*  fifty  or  sixty"  citizens  ; 
(or  these  were  all,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  been 
left  by  Stuyvesant  to  defend  the  city. 

Van  Dyck  was  living  at  least  thirty  years  afterward, 
liaving  survived  his  great  opponent,  Stuyvesant,  many 
years,  and  nearly  all  the  associates  (^f  his  early  life.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Deivertje,  he  married,  in  May,  1675, 
the  widow  of  Jacob  Van  Couwenhoven.  In  1680  he  made 
a  deed  of  a  part  of  his  Broadway  property  U)  his  son  Cor- 
nclis.  He  was  not  idle  when  out  of  politics,  but  was 
known  as  a  thrifty  man,  dealing  in  real  estate  and  loaning 
money.  If  he  had  loved  the  bottle,  as  Stuyvesant  charged, 
lie  reformed  and  became  a  good  citizen,  living  to  a  good 
old  age.  In  his  will,  dated  August  13,  1685,  and  proved 
March  20,  1688,  he  mentioned  one  son  and  three 'daugh- 
ters. His  son  Cornells  was  a  physician,  and  settled  in 
Albany.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  adopted  the  profession  of  their  father.  Their 
descendants  are  numerous,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  the  same  name,  whose  ances- 
tors settled,  one  in  Delaware,  and  another  on  Long  Island. 
Vou  IL— 30 
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Descendants  of  Philip  Schuyler  (Second). 

[Direct  litte.] 

I.  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  and  Margarita  Van  Slichtcnhorst,  m.  in  Bevcr- 
wyck  (Albany),  December  12,  1650;  bad  ten 
children,  of  whom  rhilij)  was  the  eighth,  and 
the  fifth  son,  who  was  born  February  8,  1C66, 
and  died  May  24,  1724.      He  married, 

1st,  Eliziiheth  Dc Mivcr,  in  New 

York,  July  25,  1687. 
2d,   A/rs,     Catharine   Schierph^ 
widow  of  Kitsicrt  Brou7i<cr^ 
in    Albany,    May   19,    1719. 

t.   PHILIP  SCHITYLER  and  Elizabeth  De  Meyer. 

3.  Nicholas,  b.  in  New  York,  September  11,  1691,  d.  July  3,  174& 

m.  I,  December  2,  1714,  Elsie  IVendel, 
m.    2,  Mary  Stephenson,     His  first  wife  d.   April  8, 
1744  ;  his  second  survived  him. 

3.  NICHOLAS  SCHIA'LER  and  Elsie  WenJel. 

4.  Elizabeth,  b.  September  4,  1715,  d.  Decembers,  1795. 

m.  Joe  him  Staats. 
$.   Philip,  b.  October  17,  1717,  d.  s.  p.  April  29,  1739,  at  Oswcga 

6.  Ariantia,  b.  March  6,  1720,  d.  October  17,  1763. 

m.  A'illian  I'an  Kensselaer. 

7.  Harmanus,  b.  January  27,  1722,  d.  September  27,  1722. 

8.  Catharine,  b.  August  11,  1723,  d.  at  an  advanced  age. 

m.  John  Jacob  Lansing. 
0.  A  DAUGHTER,  b.  Augijst  1 8,  1 725,  d.  next  day. 

10.  Harmanus,  b.  April  2,  1727,  d.  September  i,  1796. 

m.  Septeml>er  24,  1754,  Christina  Ten  Broeek. 

11.  Johannes,  K  January  3,  1733,  d.  s.  p.  October  28,  1755. 
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10.   HARMANUS  SCHUYLER  and  Christina  Ten  Brffcck, 
xa.  Nicholas,  b.  June  13,  1755,  d.  s.  \\  November,  1824. 

m.  August   13,  1782,  Shinah  Simons^  at   Lancaster, 
Pa. 

13.  Samuel,  b.  November  17,  1757,  d.  s.  p.  January,  1832. 

14.  Elsie,  b.  February  5,  1760,  d.  1838. 

m.  I,  June  15,  1783,  Dr.  Nicholas  N.  Bogart^  of  New 

York, 
m.  2,  June  24,  1789,  James  Van  Rensselaer, 

15.  DiRCK,  b.  Novcml)cr  29,  1761,  d.  s.  p.  June,  181 1. 

16.  John  H.,  b.  July  30,  1763,  d.  August  18,  1846. 

m.  I,  June  6,  1786,  Hcndrika  Fort. 

m.  2,  June  10,  1800,  Annatje  Fort,  d.  January,  1851. 

17.  Maria,  b.  February  I,  1766,  d.  October  18,  1767. 
x8.  Philip,  b.  December  12,  1767,  d.  August  25,  1769. 
29.   Maria,  b.  April  25,  I7^'9,  d.  March  25,  181 2. 

m.  I,  November  22,  1793,  David  fan  Rensselaer^ 
m.  2,  January  I,  1800,  Nicholas  Ten  Broeck» 
ao.  Philip,  b.  August  21,  1771. 
m.  Alary  Palmer. 

16.  JOHN  H.  SCHUYLER  and  Ifemlrika  Fort. 

21.  Harmanus,  b.  March  7,  1787,  d.  May  14,  1853. 

m.  August,  1813,  Eleanor  Speer. 

22.  Jacob  Fort,  bp.  June  3,  1789. 

m. ,  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  not  heard 

from  after  1822. 

23.  Nicholas,  bp.  February  27,  1791,  d.  s.  p.  December,  1812. 

24.  Alexander  Hamilton,  b.  Septeml)cr  12,  1792,  d.  March  4,  1853. 

m.  November  7,  1813,  Eleanor  Giltntr, 

25.  John  Bradstreet,  b.  July,  1794,  d.  1839. 

m.  September,  1818,  Esther  Mandeville. 

26.  Henrietta  Ann,  b.  August  2,  1796,  d.  Nov.  21,  1875. 

m.  Philip  S.  I  'an  RensseUur^  d.  May,  i86a. 

16.  JOHN  H.  SCHUYLER  and  Annatff  Fort. 

27.  Peter  Quidor,  b.  April  21,  1801,  d.  i86a 

m.  September  10,  1829,  Maria  Ten  Broeck, 

28.  James  Van  Rensselaer,  b.  June  27,  1802. 

m.  February    13,    1829,    Mrs,   Julia 
Mc  Chain  K etc  ham. 

29.  Henry  Ten  Broeck,  b.  April  12,  1804. 

m.  January  8,  1851,  Sarah  White,  d.  1875. 
3a  Philip  Church,  b.  October  13,  1805,  d.  July  16,  1872. 

m.  I,  January  13,  1832,  Lucy  M.  Dix^  d.  1855. 
m.  2,  May,  i860,  Louisa  Bigelow. 
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31.  AurahaM  Fort,  b.  August  20,  1S07,  d.  y. 
3a.  George  Washington,  b.  February  2,  1810. 

m.  April  18,  1839,  Matilda  Scribn<r, 

33.  Catherine  Angelica,  b.  December  17,  1812. 

m.  October  18,  1848,  Nicholas  BUeck^r, 

34.  Rebecca  Sarah  Margaret,  b.  March  2,  1815. 

aa   PHILIP  SCHUYLER  and  Mary  Palmer. 

35.  Christina,  b.  May  28,  1803,  d.  1822,  unmarried. 

36.  Beriah  Philip,  b.  February  24,  1806,  d.  April,  1822. 

37.  Dehoraii  Palmer,  b.  April  8,  1808. 

m.  Dr.  Jra  Dintmick. 

ai.   HARM  ANUS  SCHUYLER  and  FJcattor  Spcer. 

38.  Nicholas,  b.  August  5,  181 5,  d.  s.  p.  1833. 

39.  Mary,  b.  March  15,  1817. 

Hi.  November  3,  1839,  Abraham  Van  Iforne, 

40.  John,  b.  January  8,  1819. 

m.  October  6,  184 1,  Caroline  Vanatta. 

41.  Teunis  Speer,  d. 

4a.  Alexander  Hamilton,  b.  September  14,  1822,  d.  a  prisoner  of 

war  in  Andcrsonville  prison, 
m.  1853,  Abby  Clap  p. 

43.  Henry  Ten  Broeck,  b.   May  3,  1824,  killed  in  Grant's  cam- 

paign in  Virginia, 
m.  1856,  Amina  Monroe, 

44.  A  daughter,  d.  y. 

45.  A  dau(;hter,  d.  y. 

46.  Speer,  b.  July  11,  1831. 

47.  Cheery  Ann,  b.  Fcl)ruary  26,  1833. 

m.  Octol)er  27,  185 1,  Edwin  E,  Southwell, 

48.  Rachel,  b.  April  14,  1835. 

49.  Ariantia,  b.  June  23,  1837. 

aa.  JACOB  FORT  SCHUYLER  and . 

50.  A  daughter,  d.  y. 

34.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  SCHUYLER  and  EUancr  Gittner, 

51.  Henrietta,  b.  August  i,  1814. 

m.  December  2,  1832,  Abel  Burritt. 
5a.  Cornelia,  b.  May  15,  1817. 

m.  September  9,  1835,  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 

53.  Jane,  b.  January  25,  1819. 

m.  February  19,  1851,  Robert  Schackelton, 

54.  Susan,  b.  May  2,  1821. 

m.  January  1,  1845,  Grant  Wheeler. 

55.  Philip  Church,  b.  August  6,  1823. 

m.  June  28,  1854,  Ann  Kispauw. 
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56.  James  Fort,  b.  May  29,  1828. 

m.  March  i,  1851,  Catherine  Smith, 

57.  Julia,  b.  May  30,  1831. 

m.  July  4,  185 1,  Earl  Lucas, 

25.  JOHN  BRADSTREET  SCHUYLER  and  Esther  MandevilU, 

58.  Rensselaer,  b.  July  4,  18 19.  ' 

59.  Charles  W.,  b.  July  7,  1820. 

m.  Rundlc. 

60.  Catherine,  b.  1825. 

ni.  J.   IV.  Afarcellus. 

61.  Amos,  b.  1831,  <1.  s.  p.  1843. 

62.  George  W.,  b.  1834. 

m.  C.  E.  McDo7«(ll. 

27.  PETER  QUIDOR  SCHUYLER  and  Marin  Ten  Broeck. 

63.  John  Edwin,  b.  September  16,  1831. 

m.  April  27,  1871,  Ann  E.  Stevenson. 

64.  Nicholas  Ten  Broeck,  b.  December  4,  1833. 

m.    Sci>temljer   24,    187 1,    Martha  A, 
Griffin. 

65.  Anne  IL,  b.  October  18,  1835. 

m.  May  27,  1868,  George  IV.  Bodle. 

28.  JAMES  V.  R.  SCHUYLER  and  Mrs.  Julia  McChain  K'etcham. 

66.  Ann  Eliza,  b.  November  24,  1829. 

m.  June  i,  1847,  Edimrd  Stoddard, 

67.  Eveline  Fort,  b.  Sej)tcml>cr  22,  1831,  d.  y. 

68.  John  James,  b.  July  12,  1833,  d.  s.  p. 

69.  Lucy  Anne,  b.  January,  1835,  d.  y. 

29.  HENRY  TEN  BROECK  SCHU\'LER  and  Sarah  White. 

70.  Sage  White,  b.  July  15,  1854. 

71.  Kate  White,  b.  July  4,  1856. 

m.  October  17,  1877,   William  A.  Church, 

30.  PHILIP  C  SCHUYLER  and  Lucy  M.  Dix. 

72.  Sophia  Angelica,  b.  November  15,  1832,  d.  March  28»  1837. 

73.  Susan  Mann,  b.  May  6,  1834. 

m.  September  17,  1855,  Marcus  Lyon, 

74.  Philip  Church,  b.  December  4,  1835. 

m.  June  5,  1867,  Lucy  Sophia  Ifurd, 

75.  Gerrit  Smith,  b.  April  24,  1837,  d.  August  i,  1838. 

76.  Lucy  Matilda,  b.  December  6,  1838. 

m.  Sept.  26,  i860,  Dr.  Edxvin  P,  SheUm,  d. 
May  3,  1862. 
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77.  Frederick,  b.  June  i,  1841,  d.  in  Dakota,  June  16,  1884, 

m.  May  3,  1865,  Nellie  M.  Farmon. 

78.  Sarah,  b.  December  31,  1842. 

m.  December  25,  1862,   Warren  W.  If,  Lawrence, 

79.  Howard,  b.  December  11,  1844,  <*•  December  3,  1883. 

m.  February  5,  1875,  ^'^««LV  I^emble  Brannan, 

80.  James  L>ix,  b.  May  11,  1848. 

3a.  GEORGE  W.  SCHUYLER  and  Matilda  Scribner. 

81.  Eugene,  b.  February  26,  1840. 

m.  July  13,  1877,  Gertrude  Wallace  King. 

82.  Martha,  b.  August  3,  1842. 

ni.  December  29,  1864,  Chauncey  L,  Grants  Jr. 

83.  EVALYN,  1).  October  6,  1846. 

m.  March  30,  1871,  Charles  A shmead  Schaeffer. 

84.  Walter  Scriunkr,  b.  April  26,  1850. 

m.  December  20,  1883,  Mary  Miller  Gar* 
diner. 

85.  Kate  Hlekcker,  b.  June  10,  1853,  d.  April  i,  1859. 

40.  JOHN  SCIIU\'LER  and  Caroline  I'anatta. 

86.  Harmon,  b.  January  22,  1843. 

87.  Gkorge  Edward,  b.  August  6,  1844,  d.  1865. 

88.  Mary  Elizaheth,  b.  June  25,  1846. 

89.  Sarah,  b.  April  i,  1848. 

90.  Oren  a.,  b.  September  22,  1856. 

91.  Adklhert,  b.  May  14,  1864. 

41.  ALEXANDER  H.  SCHUYLER  and  Abhy  Ciapp, 

93.  NVn-i.iAM,  b.  1854. 

94.  Samuel,  b.  1857. 

95.  Chari.es,  b.  iS6a 

96.  Harmon,  b.  1863. 

43.   HENRY  T.  IJ.  SCHUYLER  and  Amina  Monroe. 

97.  Alaric,  b.  November  8,  1857. 

98.  Lionel  V.,  b.  November  28,  1863. 

55.  PHILIP  CHURCH  SCHUYLER  and  Ann  M.  A'ispauw. 

99.  Henrietta,  b.  March  25,  1855. 

m.  December  20,  187 J,  George  Besimer, 
100.  Fort  A.,  b.  September  25,  1856. 
loi.   Ermina,  b.  April  26,  1859,  d.  y. 
10a.  Philip  Norman,  b.  January  17,  1863. 

103.  Allan  A.,  b.  August  i,  1865. 

104.  Frederick  J.,  b.  Septen)l>er  29,  1869. 
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56.  JAMES  FORT  SCHUYLER  and  Catharint  Smith, 

105.  Ella,  b.  December  27,  1851. 

106.  Ada,  b.  May,  1857. 

107.  Minnie,  b.  1863. 

58.  RENSSELAER  SCHUYLER  and . 

108.  John,  b.  i86r. 

109.  Emma,  b.  1862. 

110.  Freoerick,  b.  1864. 
HI.  Frank,  b.  1866. 

59.  CHARLES  W.  SCHUYLER  and  Sarah  RundU, 
112.  Ann  Jenette,  b.  1852. 

X13.  George  W.,  b.  1856,  d.  y. 

114.  Caroline  A.,  b.  1862. 

6a.  r.EOR(;E  \V.  SCHUYLER  and  C.  R,  McDowell. 

115.  Mary  U,  b.  Ajiril  25,  1865. 
X16.   Eugene  U,  b.  October  16,  1871. 

64.  NICHOLAS  T.  B.  SCHUYLER  and  Martha  A,  Griffin, 

117.  Benjamin  G.,  b.  June  27,  1872. 

118.  Lucy  A.,  K  October  20,  1875. 

119.  Martha  E.,  b.  May  6,  1877. 

74.  rHH.IP  CHURCH  SCHUYLER  and  Lucy  Sophia  Hurd. 

120.  Genevieve,  b.  November  7,  1868. 

121.  Lucy  Corhett,  1).  ^L1rch  19,  1871. 

122.  Emily  Failing,  b.  November  i,  1872. 

77.  FREDERICK  SCHUYLER  and  Nellie  M.  Farmon, 

123.  Florence,  b.  September  2,  1866,  d.  December  21,  1877. 

124.  Philip  Church,  b.  January  31,  1869,  d.  March  27,  1869^ 

125.  Frederick,  b.  June  16, 18701 

126.  Walter,  b.  July  3,  1874. 

127.  A  SON,  b.  June,  1877. 

79.  HOWARD  SCHUYLER  and  Fanny  KembU  Brannan. 
laS.  AofeLK  AndrAe,  d.  y. 
129.  Philip  Church. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 


NiCHOi,AS  Schuyler  (3)  was  a  surveyor,  .and  apparently 
confined  himself  strictly  to  the  business  of  his  profession. 
Lands  under  the  old  titles  were  not  definitely  bounded, 
and  after  a  while  every  landholder  found  it  necessary  to 
have  his  limits  accurately  defined  by  a  competent  surveyor. 
Schuyler  was  among  the  first  on  the  upper  Hudson  who  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  civil  engineering  to  qualify 
liim  to  run  the  lines  and  determine  the  boundaries  as  laid 
down  in  the  deeds.  For  a  time  after  his  mnrriagc  he  re- 
sided in  Albany,  but  soon  removed  to  Schenectady,  a  more 
central  point  for  his  business  ;  yet  his  services  were  in  fre- 
quent request  by  the  Albanians.  The  city  itself,  whose 
lands  at  Schaghticoke  were  sold  or  leased  in  small  parcels, 
after  a  time  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  quiet  conflict- 
ing claims,  to  have  the  farms  accurately  surveyed,  and  fre- 
quently called  upon  him  for  his  services.  He  was  the  first 
named  to  run  the  lines  in  the  division  of  the  famous  Sara- 
toga Patent. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  majority  he  accompanied  his 
uncle.  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  in  April,  1711,  to  Onondaga, 
and  assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  block-house  which  the 
French  had  recently  erected.  It  was  an  exciting  experi- 
ence, and  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  Indian  life,  without,  how- 
ever, drawing  him  away  from  the  profession  he  had  chos- 
en.    In  1727  he  was  elected  to  represent  Schenectady  in 
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the  Assembly  of  the  province.  This  Assembly,  the  nine- 
teenth, held  only  one  sliort  session,  and  was  dissolved, 
(iovcrnor  Burnet  was  not  pleased,  because  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  it  had  presumed  to  attack  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, in  which,  as  its  presiding  jndge,  tlu;  governor,  al- 
though no  lawyer,  delighted  to  show  his  varied  learning, 
lie  summarily  dismissed  the  members  to  their  homes,  and 
called  an  election  for  a  new  house,  which  he  was  n(jt  per- 
initled  to  meet,     lie  was  sent  to  govern  New  England. 

vSchuyler  had  not  lost  his  taste  for  adventure,  and  in  his 
intervals  of  leisure  from  his  professional  duties,  like  other 
young  men  of  his  times,  used  to  go  on  trading  expeditions 
among  the  Indians.  On  such  journeys,  in  almost  unknown 
regions  and  among  the  free  traders  of  the  forests,  his 
tastes  were  gratified.  More  than  this,  he  was  successful 
in  his  ventures. 

Governor  Hurnet's  law  prohibiting  trade  in  Indian  goods 
with  Canada  was  very  obnoxious  to  New  York  importers 
and  Albany  merchants.  They  had  no  compunctions  of 
conscience  in  evading  its  provisions  when  opportunities 
offered.  Harmanus  Wendell,  one  of  Schuyler's  brothers- 
in-law,  although  classed  as  a  shoemaker,  was  also  a  trader. 
At  one  time  he  had  in  store  a  large  stock  of  goods  such 
as  were  required  for  the  Indian  trade  by  Canadian  mer- 
chants, and  wished  to  dispose  of  them,  law  or  no  law.  The 
Indian  proselytes  living  near  Montreal,  in  time  of  peace, 
were  the  camels  of  the  desert,  the  freighters  between  Al- 
bany and  Canada,  and,  like  camels,  they  required  drivers 
or  conductors.  The  Montreal  merchant,  when  he  wanted 
goods  from  Albany,  hired  some  Indians,  with  their  chief, 
and  sent  them  to  his  correspondent  in  the  latter  city,  who 
packed  the  goods  on  their  backs,  or  in  their  canoes,  and 
despatched  them  home  under  conductors  of  his  own  selec- 
tion.    A  guard-house  had  been  established  near  the  great 
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carrying  place,  on  the  route  usually  taken  by  the  caravans, 
to  intercept  the  forbidden  trade,  to  arrest  the  carriers,  and 
to  seize  the  goods. 

On  October  8,  1724,  the  governor,  in  Xcw  York,  received 
A  letter  from  the  officer  of  the  guard,  stating  that  he  had 
seized  fifty-eight  pieces  of  strouds,  on  the  way  to  Canada,  in 
charge  of  Nicholas  Schuyler,  Jacob  ^Vcndcll,  **  and  an(Jtlicr 
whose  face  he  could  not  see,"  with  thirty  Indians.  After 
taking  possession  of  the  goods,  and  stamping  on  each 
piece  the  "  broad  arrow,"  I  hey  were  forcibly  taken  from 
their  custody  by  Schuyler  and  his  company  and  carried 
off.  The  letter  was  accompanied  with  an  aflidavit  of  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  to  the  eflect  that,  on  first  arresting 
them,  he  said  to  Wendell  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  him 
tlierc,  who  replied  that  "  he  had  not  been  there  but  for  his 
father."  Ilarmanus  Wendell  was  examined,  so  wrote  the 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
sold  to  Schuyler  and  his  son  Jacob  a  parcel  of  strouds,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  they  were  for  Canada.  On  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the  Council  ordered  all 
the  culpable  j)arties  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  law. 

Nothing  more  relating  to  the  business  appears  in  tiic 
Council  minutes  until  three  years  later.  Meantime  the 
ofTensive  law  had  been  modified  or  repealed.  The  Assem- 
bly, of  which  Nicholas  Schuyler  was  a  member,  was  then 
in  session.  The  governor,  in  his  message,  had  called  upon 
them  to  provide  means  to  liquidate  the  debt  which  he  had 
incurred  in  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  trading-house 
at  Oswego,  the  cost  of  which,  ^^6,682,  had  far  exceeded 
tlie  estimates  and  the  money  provided  by  a  former  Legis- 
lature. He  was  in  a  dilemma,  for,  contrary  to  law,  he  had 
proceeded  with  the  work  when  the  appropriation  was  ex- 
hausted, and  had  created  a  debt  which  he  said  that  he 
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had  paid  out  of  liis  own  pocket.  lie  now  appealed  to  the 
Legislature  to  reimburse  him.  The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  Robert  Livingston,  chairman,  took  a  favorable 
view  of  the  case,  and  reported  a  bill  for  his  relief.  The 
province  was  in  debt,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  raise 
tiie  money  by  tax.  Otiier  means  must  be  devised.  Ap- 
])ropriations  to  encourage  the  Indian  trade,  for  securing 
the  Indians  to  the  British  interests,  for  maintaining  proper 
])crsons  in  the  Indian  country— each  contributed  a  few 
hundred  pounds  ;  the  remainder  on  hand  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures for  trading  with  the  French  contrary  to  law,  and 
llio  money  yet  to  be  collected  for  fines  and  forfeitures, 
iiclpod  ;  and,  lastly,  Nicholas  Schuyler  and  Jacob  Wendell 
offered  to  pay  ^200  for  their  transgression  of  the  prohibi- 
tory law,  provided  that  their  bonds  were  cancelled  and 
the  Legislature  relieved  them  from  all  further  costs  and 
litigation.  The  bill  was  enacted  into  a  law,  Governor 
Hurnet  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassment,  the  trading- 
house  in  due  time  became  a  fort,  Schuyler  and  Wendell 
were  discharged  from  their  bonds,  and  Ilarmanus  Wen- 
dell and  his  correspondent,  Adolpli  Philipsc,  of  New  York, 
paid  the  bills. 

Nicholas  Schuyler,  as  an  engineer,  was  cmpU^ycd  in 
building  Fort  Clinton,  at  Saratoga,  in  1746,  but  his  bill  for 
services  was  not  fully  paid  until  after  his  death.  His  pro- 
fession did  not  often  bring  him  before  the  public,  and  his 
name  only  occasionally  appears  in  t!ic  records.  None  of 
Ills  letters  and  private  papers  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Consequently  there  arc  no  materials  for  an  extended  no- 
t'cc.  lie  died  on  July  3,  1758,  and  his  will  is  filed  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  disposed  of  his 
estate  impartially  among  his  children,  having  first  pro- 
vided liberally  for  his  widow. 

His  old  Dutch  Bible  came  to  my  hands  a  few  years 
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since.  One  cover  and  the  entire  book  of  Genesis  were 
gone.  Of  course  whatever  records  were  on  the  first  fly- 
leaves— and  tlicre  is  reason  to  suppose  they  were  full — 
were  lost  beyond  recovery.  In  otlicr  parts  of  the  book  I 
found  his  own  family  records,  and  tliose  of  his  son  Ilar- 
manus.'  It  was  originally  bound  in  boaids  covered  witli 
leather,  "  chiboratcly  tooled,"  and  finished  with  brass  cor- 
ner pieces  and  clasps.  It  must  have  been  when  new  a  very 
handsome  book.  It  has  been  repaired,  and  is  now  in  con- 
dition to  last  two  centuries  longer. 

Tlie  title-page  of  the  New  Testament  is  so  difTerent 
from  that  of  our  English  versions  that  a  translation  of  it 
may  be  interesting  : 

*'  The  New  Testament,  or  the  Books  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  Published  by  authority 
of  the  Iligli-Mighty  Lords,  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Decrees 
of  the  National  Synod,  held  at  Dordrecht,  in  the  years 
1618  and  1619.  Faithfully  translated  out  of  the  original 
Greek  into  the  Netherland  language.  To  which  is  added 
a  commentary  on  the  obscure  passages,  explaining  them 
with  corresponding  texts  ;  and  also  a  New  Register.  By 
the  general  orders  of  the  Netherland  Church  corrected 
from  errors  in  printing.  Amsterdam.  Aart  Dirksz  Oos- 
saan.  Bookseller,  on  the  Dam,  1687." 

On  this  title-page  is  an  engraving  representing  the  four 
Evangelists  with  their  emblem^,  and  thd  Apostle  Paul, 
grouped  around  a  table  on  which  are  books  and  writing 
materials.  There  arc  no  other  engravings  or  maps  in  the 
book. 

EisiE  Wendel  was  the  daughter  of  Jeronimus,  son  of 
Evert  Janse  Wendel,  an  emigrant  from  Emden.  lie  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  there  married  in 
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July,  1644,  Susanna  du  Trieux.  lie  removed  to  Albany 
about  1658,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  cooper. 
Wills  and  other  legal  papers  of  the  early  days  make  known 
llic  trades,  professions,  and  business  pursuits  of  the  first 
settlers.  It  is  no  disjxaragement  to  families  of  the  present 
day  to  have  it  known  that  their  first  American  ancestors 
were  artisans,  tradesmen,  or  farmers,  and  it  is  a  false  pride 
to  conceal  the  fact.  It  was  not  the  rich  and  noble  wlio 
f'^r  the  most  part  sought  homes  in  the  New  World.  Some 
tiicre  were  who  were  forced  to  lice  from  persecution,  and 
found  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Some  few  endeav- 
c»red  to  become  the  founders  of  coh^nies,  and  were  gener- 
ally disappointed.  The  less  ambitious  farmers  and  trades- 
men prospered  in  their  new  homes,  and  many  of  them 
laid  the  foundations  cf  eminence  and  wealth  for  their 
descendants.     They  were  the  founders  of  families. 

Albany  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  was  the  centre 
cf  the  Indian  trade,  and  the  base  of  military  operations. 
Hence  several  trades,  which  were  a  necessity,  were  the 
sources  of  large  profits.  Coopers  were  required  to  supply 
tlie  large  demand  for  the  small  portable  kegs  for  rum  car- 
ried by  the  traders  into  the  interior,  or  by  the  Indians  on 
liicir  return  home  from  Albany.  Blacksmiths  drove  a 
nourishing  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  axes  or 
UMiiahawks,  or  as  gunsmiths  in  repairing  Indian  guns. 
Shoemakers  were  indispensable  to  provide  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  with  shoes,  and  bakers  to  supply  them  with 
bread.  Many  persons  with  capital  embarked  in  these 
various  kinds  of  business  as  the  surest  road  to  wealth. 
But  although  men  of  position  they  were  always  designated 
in  their  title  deeds  and  contracts  by  the  business  they  fol- 
lowed, and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  term  themselves  such 
in  their  wills.  It  was  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion that  the  word  "gentleman  "  began  to  be  used. 
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Evert  Wcndcl,  the  emigrant,  had  six  sons,  three  of 
whom  added  another  /  to  their  names.  After  a  time  some 
of  the  family  ciiangcd  to  il'iindcL  Two  of  Evert's  sons 
were  merchants,  and  two  -others  wrote  themselves  "shoe- 
makers." The  father  of  Elsie  Wendel  was  a  shoemaker 
and  tanner.  His  bark  mill  and  tan  vats  were  on  P^ox's 
Creek.  His  baptismal  name  was  Jeronimus,  wliich  he 
changed  to  its  equivalent,  Hicronimus,  which  in  the  next 
generation  became  Harmanus. 

Captain  Johannes  Wendell,  a  merchant,  was  the  most 
prominent  of  the  six  brothers.  Having  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Di\  Abraham  Staats,  lie  was  connected  with  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  province,  and  in  politics  was  a 
Leislerian.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  liis  second 
wife,  Elizabeth  Staats,  he  had  eleven  children.  He  died 
in  middle  life,  and  his  v.idow  married  Johannes  Schuyler, 
the  grandfather  of  General  Philip  Schuyler.  Jacob,  his 
youngest  son,  at  an  early  age  was  placed  with  John  Mico, 
of  Boston,  where  he  made  his  permanent  home.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Oliver,  and  became  a 
leading  merchant  in  that  city  of  tradesmen.  He  rose  to 
eminence  in  a  commonwealth  of  eminent  men.  He  was 
made  a  colonel  of  the  Boston  regiment  of  militia,  no  mean 
position  at  the  time,  a  member  of  the  King's  Council  foa* 
thc  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  often  employed  in 
other  public  business,  more  especially  in  affairs  relating  to 
the  Indians.' 


'  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  says :  *'  Dress  has  a  mor.-xl  effect  on  mankind. 
Let  any  gentleman  find  himself  with  dirty  l)oots,  old  surtoui,  soiled  nccii- 
cloth,  and  a  general  negligence  of  dress,  he  will  in  all  probability  find  a 
corresponding  disposition,  by  negligence  of  address."  We  should  prob- 
ably feel  the  force  of  this  could  we  but  see  one  of  the  "solid  men  of  Bos- 
ton" of  olden  time,  as  he  came  down  State  Street  at  the  hour  of  high 
change,  then  I3  o'clock.  His  a))j>earance  would  cause  as  much  or  more 
excitement  than  that  of  the  Turkish  ambassador  who  recently  made  us  a 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham  Wendell,  brother  of 
Jacob,  married  Edmund  Quincy  of  Boston.  Both  uncle 
and  niece  had  large  families,  and  their  descendants  arc 
among  the  best  citizens  of  New  England.  Among  them 
are  the  great  orator  and  anti  slavery  agitator,  Wendell 
Piiillips,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table." 

One  of  Elizabeth  Wendell  Quincy's  daughters  married 
Jonathan  Scwall,  Chief-Justice  of  Lower  Canada.  Her 
youngest  daughter,  Sarah,  married  John  Hancock,  presi- 
dent of  Congress  and  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.' 

IIarmaxus  Sciiuvi,kr  (10). 

IIarmanus  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  his  father's 
eight  children,  and  the  only  one  of  the  four  sons  who 
married  and  had  a  family.  He  was  born  at  Schenectady, 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  1 1  is  education,  whatever  it 
was,  was  acquired  in  the  school  of  his  native  town.  When 
of  sufficient  age  he  was  placed  witii  a  jeweller  in  Albany, 
and  after  serving  his  a|)prenticeship,  he  established  liim- 

visst.  Colonel  Jacob  Wendell,  merchant,  who  died  in  1761,  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "His  dress  was  rich,  being  a  scarlet  cmlnoidcrcd  coat,  gold 
laced  cocked  hat,  embroidered  long  waistc  )at,  small  clothes,  with  gold 
knee-buckles,  silk  stockings  with  gold  clocks,  shoes  with  large  gold  or 
silver  buckles,  as  the  importance  of  the  occasion  or  business  demanded, 
full  ruflF.es  at  the  bosom  and  wrists,  and  walking  with  a  gold-headed  cane. 
Now  we  have  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  old  school  gentlemen  of  a  century 
ago." — Boston  Newspaper. 

'  •*  Resolved,  that  Colonel  Hughs,  Deputy,  is  hereby  licensed  and  per- 
mitted to  export  out  of  this  State  twenty  barrels  of  flour  for  the  use  of  the 
Hon'''  John  Hancock  and  his  family." — Minutes  0/ the  Council  0/ Safety 
cf  Xc-M  York,  1778. 

A  Mr.  Hewes  married  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  Jacob  Wendell,  and 
is  probably  the  Colonel  Hughs  mentioned  in  the  permit.  It  is  evident 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  breadstuflfs  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  John  Han- 
cock was  indebted  to  his  relationship  to  the  Wendells  for  his  bread. 
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self  in  business  on  the  corner  of  State  Street  and  North 
Market  Street,  now  Broadway. 

He  was  elected  constable  of  the  first  ward  in  September, 
1752,  and  assistant  alderman  in  1759.  Philip  Schuyler  (th(5 
general)  represented  another  ward  of  the  city  about  the 
same  time  in  a  like  capacity.  Neither  of  them  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  an  alderman.  In  colonial  times  the  sheriffs 
were  appointed  annually  by  the  governors.  It  was  an  office 
of  influence  and  responsibility.  Albany  County  occupied 
a  large  territory — all  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony  north 
and  west  of  Ulster  and  Dutchess,  including  the  present 
State  of  Vermont.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  many  aspi- 
rants for  the  position.  In  the  spring  of  1761,  the  sheriff 
of  Albany  was  seized  with  a  mortal  sickness,  and  some 
weeks  before  his  death  the  politicians  were  canvassing  for 
his  successor.  The  Assembly  was  in  session  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  before  the  adjournment  the  members  from  Albany 
got  a  pledge  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  that,  on 
the  death  of  the  sheriff,  he  would  appoint  Guisbcrt  Mer- 
sclius,  who  was  also  endorsed  by  the  mayor  of  tlie  city 
and  the  judges  of  the  courts.  Colden's  friend.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  had  a  candidate,  and  felt  sure  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  soon  as  he  named  him.  He  waited,  however, 
until  death  had  made  a  vacancy  before  he  urged  his  candi- 
date. Before  his  letter  was  received,  General  Monckton 
called  on  Mr.  Colden,  and  informed  him  that  the  sheriff 
was  dead,  and  that  General  Amherst  desired  the  appoint- 
ment of  Harmanus  Schuyler  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
name  of  the  candidate  and  his  endorsers  must  have  pro- 
duced a  cold  chill,  and  caused  some  degree  of  perplexity, 
as  the  venerable  governor  called  to  mind  what  he  had  said 
.and  written  about  another  Schuyler  only  two  years  before, 
and  what  he  had  so  recently  promised  the  members  of 
Assembly. 
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With  trembling  hand  he  immediately  wrote  to  General 
Amherst  that  he  was  already  committed,  assuring  him  at 
the  same  time  that  "although  Schuyler's  character  might 
be  as  little  known  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  desire  it,  he  would  appoint  him,  notwithstand- 
ing inconveniences  might  arise."  To  Sir  William  John- 
son he  wrote  that  however  much  he  wished  to  oblige  him, 
"after  Generals  Amherst  and  Monckton  had  expressed  a 
wish  for  Schuyler's  appointment,  he  liad  no  choice  left." 

Schuyler's  api^ijintnient  w:is  made  in  Council  on  June 
17,  1 761.  lie  must  have  bowed  with  unusiial  grace  to  the 
i.iayt)r,  when  on  June  23d  following,  at  a  meeting  o(  the 
Common  Council  of  wirK:h  he  was  a  member,  he  produced 
his  commission,  and  took  the  oaths  of  olTice.  His  ap- 
j> ointment  was  all  the  more  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  he 
li:i(l  not  been  a  candidate,  .uid  liad  not  solicited  tlie  ofllce. 
1 1  is  in  vain  to  incpiire  what  had  induced  tiie  generals  to 
make  a  personal  recommendation  of  Schuyler.  Both  oc- 
cupied a  higli  position  ;  the  one  had  recently  received  the 
surrender  of  the  French  territories  in  America,  the  other 
was  soon  to  be  commissioned  governor  of  tlie  province. 
They  may  have  known  him  and  liked  him  ;  or  they  may 
have  been  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the  lady  of  the 
Fiatts,  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler's  widow,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  high  favor  with  the  English^  generals,  on  account  of 
her  many  estimable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  A  letter 
from  Van  Schaick  to  Johnson  speaks  of  the  influence  of 
Colonel  Uradstreet. 

The  new  sheriff  acquitted  himself  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  people,  and  no  particular  **  inconviences  arose,"  except 
perhaps  to  the  governor  from  the  Assembly.  Schuyler 
was  reappointed  from  year  to  year  until  1770,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Stillwater.  He  had  the  courage  to  face  the  most 
trying  occasions  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  nriay  be 
Vol.  II.  -21 
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interesting  to  liis  descendants  to  give  two  or  three  instances 
of  his  coolness  and  phiclc. 

The  territory  now  forming  tlic  State  of  Vermont  was 
claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
one  issued  patents  for  large  tracts  of  the  lands  to  specu- 
lators with  few  or  no  tenants  ;  the  other,  for  small  farms  to 
actual  settlers.  It  was  long  an  unsettled  question  to 
which  of  the  two  provinces  the  prize  would  finally  fall. 
It  was  only  solved  in  the  time  of  the  Revolut.itm,  when  the 
inhabitants  organized  an  independent  government  and 
demanded  admission  to  the  sisterhoud  of  States.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  contest  was  wageil  by  Utters 
between  the  governors,  by  proclamations  and  c<.)unler- 
j)roclamations,  and  by  aj)peals  to  the  crown.  Persons 
were  arrested  by  both  parties  as  trespassers,  carried  far 
from  home,  and  lodged  in  jail.  The  strife  increased  in 
violence  and  culminated  in  riwts  and  the  use  of  arms. 
The  Vermonters,  not  contented  with  the  territory  claimed 
by  New  Hampshire,  invaded  that  which  had  been  long 
held  as  a  part  of  this  province  and  occupied  for  years. 
They  took  forcible  possession  of  farmer's  houses,  and 
turned  the  occupants  out  of  doors.  On  one  occasion  the 
sheriff  of  Albany  was  notified  that  a  farmer  at  Iloosac 
had  been  dispossessed,  and  tliat  others  were  threatened 
witii  a  like  treatment.  Acting  by  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernor, he  went  to  Iloosac,  taking  with  him  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  day  after  he  arrived  was  Sunday,  and  its 
quiet  was  not  disturbed.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
New  Hampshire  ofiicers  began  operations  by  putting  two 
farmers  and  their  families,  with  their  effects,  out  of  their 
houses,  and  then  hastily  retired,  before  the  sheriff,  stop- 
ping a  short  distance  off,  was  notified.  But  he  found 
their  trail,  pursued  and  captured  four  of  their  leaders,  and 
triumphantly  bore  them  of!  to  the  Albany  jail. 
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Two  years  later  there  were  riots  on  the  Livingston 
manor,  occasioned  by  men  from  Massacliusetts  who  claimed 
tiic  land.  A  warrant  was  placed  in  the  slierifl's  hands  for 
the  arrest  of  tlic  chief  rioter.  Knowing  the  desperate 
character  of  the  men  with  wliom  he  had  to  deal,  he  called 
for  tlic  assistance  of  a  posse.  On  approaching  the  house 
of  the  rioter,  he  found  him  and  his  friends  to  the  number 
of  thirty  behind  a  barricade,  all  armed  with  clubs,  and 
defiant.  When  ordered  to  surrender  he  refused,  and 
tiircatencd  death  to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  cross 
his  intrcnchmcnt.  The  sheriff  did  not  parley,  but  imme- 
diately leaped  over  the  barricade.  TXxq posse  foihjwed  him, 
and  for  a  time  the  strife  was  fierce  and  bloody.  Clubs 
and  pistols  were  freely  used,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one 
man  on  each  side.  The  rioters  took  refuge  in  the  house, 
and,  barring  the  doors,  deliberately  fired  on  their  oppo- 
nents, wounding  seven  of  tliem.  Tlic  slieriff  was  foiled, 
lie  had  no  means  to  storm  the  fort,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  field  without  iiis  man. 

In  an  affray  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  a  man  was 
killed.  It  was  supposed  that  the  crime  was  committed  by 
a  negro  of  desperate  character,  who  remained  on  the  farm 
where  he  worked.  A  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  deputy,  who  reported  that  the  negro,  a 
large,  powerful  fellow,  threatened  death  to  any  one  who 
attempted  to  take  him,  and  that  he  could  not  arrest  him 
except  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Another  depiity  was  alike 
unsuccessful.  The  sheriff  liimself  then  took  the  warrant. 
He  found  the  culprit  on  the  barn  floor  thrashing,  who 
rushed  toward  him  with  his  heavy  flail  uplifted,  as  if  to 
strike.  The  sheriff  withdrew  his  hand  from  behind  him 
and  showed  a  pistol.  The  flail  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the 
desperado  quietly  submitted  his  hands  to  the  shackles. 

In  1770  Harmanus  Schuyler  disposed  of   his  business 
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in  Albany  and  removed  to  Stillwater,  wlicrc  he  bought  a 
farm  with  water-power  on  the  river.  He  erected  mills,  and 
until  liis  death  transacted  an  extensive  business.  I  visited 
the  place  some  twenty  five  years  ago,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  mark  the  spot,  except  the  dug-way  from  the 
road  high  up  on  the  bank  down  to  the  water. 

In  February,  1776,  Harmanus  was  appointed  by  General 
Schuyler  Assistant  Deputy  Commissary-General  of  the 
Northern  Department,  and  was  stationed  at  Lake  George 
in  charge  of  the  men  engaged  in  building  boats  for  the 
use  of  the  army.  1 1  is  letters  thence  to  General  Schuyler 
give  us  a  vivid  concei)tion  of  the  povcity  of  the  country, 
and  how  poorly  it  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  war  for 
independence  with  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom  ;  and  of 
its  entire  dependence  <^n  the  commanding  general  for  all 
the  materials  required  in  the  work  of  preparation.  His 
letters  from  Lake  George  are  from  February  8  to  April 
24,  1776.  His  first  letter  begs  for  two  or  three  kegs  of 
nails  absolutely  required  to  complete  the  worksliop.  Ho 
then  asks  for  some  good  axes,  those  on  hand  having  "no 
steel  in  them,"  for  grindstones,  for  camp-kcitlcs,  a  black- 
smith, a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  some  pitch  and  oakum,  and 
various  other  articles,  all  of  which  should  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  commissary-general.  That  oHTiccr,  however, 
liad  n(H  the  money  to  procure  them,  and  hence  he  wrote 
to  the  general,  w*ho  alone  had  the  money  or  credit  for  the 
occasion.  Nails  were  ordered  from  Canada,  and  the  first 
three  sleigh-loads  received  proved  to  be  useless — they 
were  too  small  or  too  large.  Finally,  lie  wrote  :  "  The  men 
plague  my  heart  out  for  their  pay.  Do  send  me  at  least 
ten  pounds,  with  which  to  make  them  easy  for  the  time." 

He  was  at  Skenesborough  (Whitehall)  from  June  to 
September,  building  a  larger  class  of  boats,  called  gondo- 
las and  galleys.     Here  his  want  of  supplies  was  greater 
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than  before.  Every  letter  (there  are  fourteen  in  all)  begs 
for  something — now  for  some  fresh  meat  and  a  little  salt  ; 
then  for  pease  and  rum,  for  pitch,  oakum,  nails,  tools,  pro- 
visions. Again,  he  urgently  asks  for  nails,  iron,  steel, 
oakum,  cordage,  pitch,  and  tar  ;  and  a  few  days  later  he 
writes  :  "  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  written  for  supplies, 
and  have  received  none  : "  "  We  have  now  twenty-five 
blacksmiths,  but  tools  for  only  four  fires."  At  another 
time  he  writes  :  **Wc  have  now  fifty-five  blacksmiths,  but 
the  most  of  them  are  sick,  as  are  also  a  great  many  car- 
penters. Out  of  fifty  men  under  Captain  Titcum  only  ten 
are  able  to  work."  He  wrote  to  Colonel  Wynkoop  at  Ti- 
conderoga  for  men  tu  work  on  the  vessels,  and  received 
the  reply  :  "  I  have  not  men  enough  to  keep  tlic  guard." 
We  learn  that  General  Arnold  was  at  Skonesboroiigli  su- 
jicrvisi ng  the  work,  and  directing  as  to  the  si/o  ami  num- 
ber of  vessels.  We  also  catch  a  glimpse  of  other  ofilccrs 
of  tiie  army,  all  busied  in  preparations  to  meet  the  ICnglish 
fleet  on  the  lake.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  little  fleet  built 
under  so  many  difficulties,  and  at  so  much  expense,  was 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  the  following  October. 

His  last  letter  from  Skenesboro»igh  is  dated  September 
2,  1786.  His  robust  health  was  broken  at  last.  He  and 
Iiis  son  Dirck  were  sick  with  the  fever  which  had  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  workmen  all  thnjugh  the  month  of 
August.  He  was  unable  to  resume  his  duties  for  several 
weeks,  but  toward  the  last  of  October  we  find  him  at  Still- 
water superintending  the  transportation  of  supplies  to 
Fort  Edward  and  Lake  George.  There  was  a  depot  for 
j^rovisions  at  Stillwater.  From  thence  they  were  forward- 
ed by  boats  to  Fort  Edward  while  the  river  was  open,  and. 
by  wagons  and  sleighs  when  it  was  closed.  Here  he  found 
the  transportation  facilities  entirely  inadequate,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  general  for  more  boats  and  wagons.     It  was 
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not  in  vain,  for  a  few  days  later  lie  reports,  "Forwarding 
goes  on  briskly."  But  now  comes  a  letter  from  Captain 
Varick  at  Fort  Edward,  asking  for  at  least  forty  wagons 
for  use  at  his  station.  "They  are  difTicult  to  get,"  he  re- 
plied, **  but  I  will  try."  He  then  hastened  over  to  Schaght- 
icokc  to  borrow  or  hire  them  from  the  farmers,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  On  November  23d  he  wrote  :  "A  drove 
of  fat  oxen  is  passing  for  Fort  Edward.  I  want  one  fur 
my  family,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  it  on  account  of 
my  rations  ;  but  if  not  so,  I  will  pay  the  cash." 

On  December  7th  the  river  was  closing,  and  there  were 
still  three  hundred  barrels  of  tlour  in  store,  which  had  to 
be  sent  forward  by  land.  There  was  the  rub.  The  roads 
were  bad,  and  wagons  could  not  be  procured.  Later  there 
was  a  call  for  one  hundred  tons  of  hay.  He  scoured  the 
country,  and  could  find  only  thirty-six  tons,  of  which 
twenty-three  tons  were  sent  by  sleighs  to  Lake  George, 
and  thirteen  tons  to  Ticonderoga.  The  balance  of  the  or- 
der could  not  be  had  short  of  Bennington. 

Harmanus  Schuyler  retired  from  tlie  service  when  his 
friend  the  General  was  superseded  by  Gates.  Ilowevci, 
he  encouraged  his  sons  of  sufficient  age  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  their  country.  The  eldest  was  studying  medicine 
when  the  war  began,  and  was  attached  for  a  time  to  the 
medical  staff  of  Dr.  Stringer,  and  afterward  was  the  sur- 
geon of  Colonel  Hazcn's  regiment.  Samuel,  the  second 
son,  on  account  of  his  imperfect  vision,  could  not  serve  in 
the  ranks,  but  was  a  clerk  in  the  Commissary  Department. 
The  third  son,  Derick,  less  than  fourteen  years  old  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  made  a  second  lieutenant  in  one 
of  the  companies  of  the  New  York  line,  as  soon  as  his  age 
would  permit  it.  The  other  sons  were  too  young  to  render 
any  sen'icc. 

Harmanus  Schuyler  died  at  Stillwater,  on  September  i, 
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1796,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow 
and  seven  cliildrcn.  His  will  is  dated  August  10,  1796. 
In  some  respects  it  is  singular.  He  released  liis  eldest 
son  from  the  payment  of  the  considerable  sums  of  money 
advanced  to  him,  and  now  gave  him  his  silver  tankard. 
To  his  wife  he  gave  the  income  of  his  whole  estate,  real 
and  personal,  "during  her  natural  life."  After  her  death, 
liis  daughters,  Elsie  and  Maria,  were  to  receive  each  ^250 
which  he  had  invested  in  United  States  bonds  ;  and  to  his 
son  John  he  gave  his  **  negro  boy  Peet."  The  residue  of 
his  estate,  real  and  personal,  he  gave  to  his  youngest  son, 
riiilip,  subject  to  the  payment  of  ^300  to  his  son  John, 
and  ;^25o  to  Samuel,  and  to  an  annuity  of  ^7  to  Dei  ick 
for  life,  lie  did  not  follow  the  old  Dutch  custom  of 
dividing  his  estate  equally  among  his  children,  nor  the 
I'^nglish  usage  oi  giving  the  real  estate  to  the  eldest  son, 
but  gave  to  one  of  his  children,  the  youngest,  much  the 
largest  share.  Doubtless  he  had  reasons  for  such  a  dispo- 
s.tion  of  his  property,  but  they  are  not  known  at  the 
present  day. 

Christina  Ti:n  Broeck,  my  grandmother,  the  wife  of 
Ilarmanus  Schuyler,  carries  me  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  colony  on  different  lines,  through  the  Ten  Broecks  to 
the  Van  Rensselaers  and  V'an  Burens,  and  through  the 
Van  Rensselaers  to  the  noted  Anneke  Jans.  Her  father, 
Samuel  Ten  Broeck,  was  the  second  son  of  Dirk  Wcsselsc 
Ten  Broeck  and  Christina  Van  Burcn.  Her  mother  was 
Maria,  daughter  of  Ilendrick  Van  Rensselaer  and  his 
wife,  Catharine  Van  Brugh,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Anneke  Jans.  Of  her  father  little  is  known,  but  her 
grandfather  Ten  Broeck  was  a  prominent  man,  and  from 
the  time  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Albany  to  his 
death,  his  name  is  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  annals  of 
the  city  and  province.     I  have  already  told  the  story  of 
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Hcndrick  Van  Rensselaer,  but  the  history  of  his  wife's 
grandmother  is  interesting  chiefly  because  her  **  heirs  "  so 
persistently  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  sought  to  re- 
claim a  portion  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  rich  cor- 
poration of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

Dirk  Wesselse  Ten  Broeck.' 

Ten  Broeck  is  a  name  which  gives  occasion  for  specu- 
lation. Was  it  the  true  surname  of  a  family,  or  was  it  as- 
sumed by  a  section  of  a  family  known  by  another  name  ? 
It  has  been  claimed  that  Wesscl  Ten  Broeck,  merchant  uf 
Munstcr,  Westphalia,  came  with  Director  Peter  Minuit  in 
1626,  and  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Fort  Oranc^c  (Albany). 
I  have  been  unable  to  verify  it.  The  earliest  dale  at 
which  the  name  appears  in  the  records  was  June  21,  1663, 
signed  to  a  contract,  Dirk  Wesselse  ten  Broeck.  Ten 
Broeck  first  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Church 
of  New  York,  October  i,  167 1,  when  Wessel  Wesselsen 
ten  Broeck  was  recorded  as  a  godfather.  A  year  later 
Hendrick  Wesselsen  ten  Broeck  acted  in  the  same  capac- 
ity. In  1674,  the  latter  had  a  child  baptized  by  name 
Wessel,  and  Dirk  Wesselse  ten  Broeck  was  its  godfather. 
In  October,  1673,  Wessel  Ten  Broeck  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Colve  a  schepen  at  Kingston.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  was  the  Wessel  Wesselse  ten  Broeck  who  was 
in  New  York  in  167 1,  for  wc  do  not  meet  with  him  again 
in  the  latter  city,  and  he  had  now  taken  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Kingston.  These  three.  Dirk  Wesselse,  Hen- 
drick Wesselse,  and  Wessel  Wesselse  ten  Broeck,  were 
probably  brothers,  and  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  by  the  name  Ten  Broeck  then  in  the  country. 


'  VcMell  then  broke.     Jacob  LeisUr  to  the  Cover tior  of  Boston^  October^ 
1689.     I^"k  Ten  Breeches.— ^rtJ^m^Vi?//  Irving, 
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Whether  they  were  emigrants,  or  whether  they  assumed 
tlic  name  to  distinguish  tlicm  from  others  of  the  same 
faniil}',  is  an  unsolved  question.  There  were  several  Wes- 
scls  and  Wesseises  in  New  York,  and  some  in  Albany, 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers.  One  Wessel  Wesselse 
of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  T.,  Octuber  4,  1677,  mortgaged  a  house 
and  lot  on  Broadway,  New  York,  **  late  in  possession  of 
Dirk  ^Vesselse,"  and  all  the  estate  due  him  by  virtue  of 
the  last  will  of  Wessel  \Vesselse,  *' my  father,"  for  thirty- 
six  pounds,  which  when  paid  would  be  in  full  settlement 
for  all  claims,  "from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
prcsenttime."  January  17,  1700,  one  I^endrick  Ten  Broeck 
**son  and  heir  of  Ilcndrick  Wesselse  Ten  Broeck,  quit- 
claimed a  fifth  share  in  a  piece  of  land,  known  as  tlic 
'shoemaker's  land,'"  to  one  Lodwick.  The  Ilendrick  Wes- 
selse ten  Broeck  first  named  had  no  son  by  name  Ilen- 
drick, but  his  contemporary,  Ilendrick  Wesselse,  had  a 
son  by  that  name.  These  references  indicate  a  proba- 
bility that  the  Wessels,  or  Wesseises,  and  Ten  Broecks  were 
originally  the  same  family.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  Ten 
Broeck  was  a  Dutch  name  known  in  Holland,  and  that  the 
three  brothers  were  immigrants. 

Dirk  Wesselse  Ten  Broeck,  as  commissary,  justice,  re- 
corder, mayor,  member  of  Assembly,  ambassador,  wrote 
his  name  Dirk  Wesselse.  When  mayor  he  was  known  and 
addressed  as  Dirk  Wessels,  while  his  son,  an  alderman, 
and  sitting  at  the  Council  Board  with  his  father,  was 
written  Wessel  Ten  Broeck.  To  land  contracts,  deeds, 
and  to  his  will,  he  wrote  his  name  in  full,  Dirk  Wesselse 
ten  Broeck,  the  kn  always  with  a  small  /.  In  his  will  he 
wrote  the  full  names  of  his  children,  the  ten  the  same  as 
in  his  own  signature.  In  history  and  politics  he  is  only 
known  as  Dirk  Wessels.  Most  readers  of  the  city  and  pro- 
vincial records  often  meet  the  name  Dirk  Wessels,  and  do 
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not  dream  .that  lie  was  tlie  ancestor  of  General  Abraham 
Ten  Broeck  of  Revolutionary  fame,  or  of  that  other  Ten 
liroeck  who  made  himself  famous  on  both  sides  the  Atlan- 
tic as  the  breeder  and  owner  of  race-horses. 

When  Pieter  Van  Alcn,  tailor  and  trader  in  Beverwyck, 
was  about  to  sail  for  the  fatherland  in  August,  1662,  he 
gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  servant,  Dirk  Wesscls,  to 
transact  all  his  business  in  his  absence.  lie  was  then  only 
twenty  years  old,  but  competent  for  the  duties  of  the  trust. 
The  next  year  he  bought  a  house,  married,  and  commenced 
business  as  a  *'  free  merchant."  lie  bought  the  house  situ- 
ated on  the  north  side  of  Vonker's  Street,  now  the  site  of 
the  Mechanics  and  FarmcTs'  Bank,  of  the  '*  heirs"  of  An- 
nckc  Jans  for  four  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  beavers, 
and  signed  the  contract  Dirk  Wesselsc  ten  Broeck.  His 
name  for  the  next  twenty  years  seldom  appears  in  the  rec- 
ords. He  wisely  devoted  himself  to  his  business,  which  he 
managed  with  tact  and  judgment,  and  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing himself  among  the  foremost  merchants  of  Albany.  It 
is  said,  but  without  sufficient  proof,  that  he  exported  in 
one  year  five  thc^usand  beaver  skins,  an  unusually  large 
number  for  one  man  to  handle.' 

1 1  is  education  was  equal  to  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  included  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages,  with- 
out which  a  man  could  not  transact  his  business,  as  then 
conducted,  with  ease  and  facility.  After  he  had  gained  a 
solid  position  in  his  community,  and  was  in  possession  of 
a  respectable  estate,  he  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  colonial  governors  as  one  fitted  for  public  office.     In 

'  There  is  a  paper  on  file  among  the  city  archives  without  an  original 
date,  showing  the  number  of  beavers  shipped  by  different  parties,  in  wliich 
Dcrik  Wessils  appears  to  have  been  the  shipper  of  five  thousand.  It  was 
writicn  by  Johannes  I>yckman,  who  on  account  of  insanity  was  removed 
from  ofticc  in  1655,  when  Dirk  Wesselsc  Ten  Broeck  was  only  thirteen 
yean  old.     Dcrik  We«stik  must  have  been  another  man. 
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1676,  Governor  Andros  made  liini  a  commissary,  the  duties 
of  which  were  not  onerous,  and  did  not  interfere  with  liis 
regular  business.  Eii^ht  years  later  Governor  Dongan 
appointed  him  a  justice  of  tlic  peace.  From  tU.s  time 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  was  nuich  euiployed 
in  the  ])ublic  service.  He  was  named  in  the  charter  of 
July  22,  16S6,  one  of  the  first  aldermen  of  the  city,  ami  in 
October  following  he  was  appointed  recorder  in  place  of 
Isaac  Swinton.  He  held  this  oflice  until  1696,  when  lie 
was  chosen  mayor,  being  the  fourth  since  the  organization 
of  the  city  government.  Besides  these  municipal  ofllces, 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  first  Assembly  in  1691,  and 
re-elected  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  eighth,  but  was  refused  his  seat  by 
the  Leislerian  majority,  for  non-residence,  as  was  alleged. 
He  had  bouglU  a  farm  in  the  Livingston  manor,  on  which 
he  lived  a  part  of  the  year,  but  kept  up  his  residence  and 
l)usincss  in  Albany  as  formerly.  The  parties  were  so  evenly 
divided  in  the  Assembly,  eleven  to  ten,  that  the  majcjrity 
were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  minority 
by  sickness  or  death,  and  hence  seized  upon  a  llimsy  ex- 
cuse to  exclude  Wessels  and  XicoN,  and  to  seat  their  own 
partisans  in  their  j)lace.  Dirk  Wessels  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Board  for  several  years,  was  four  times  ap- 
pointed political  agent  to  Canada,  and  was  frequently  sent 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  on  important  pub- 
lic business.  His  influence  with  the  hidian  allies  was  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Peter  Schuyler.  In  all  these  various 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity  he  si'rved  without  reproach, 
showing  himself  to  be  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  ready 
resources  for  all  contingencies.  The  only  thing  alleged 
against  him  during  his  public  career  with  any  semblance 
of  truth,  was  his  association  with  Peter  Schuyler  and 
others  in  the  patent  for  the  Mohawk  lands,  as  a  wrong  to 
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a  nation  wliicli  had  always  been  tlic  firm  ally  of  the  ICnglisli. 
Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  transaction  on 
the  part  of  all  engaged  in  the  affair,  excej)t  I'inhorne,  was 
not  for  personal  gain,  but  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  it  was  a  mistake  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  ; 
and  Wes^els,  like  Peter  Schuyler,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
by  the  j)ublic  clamor  that  his  motives  were  not  appieciated, 
renounced  all  connection  with  it. 

In  politics  Wessels  was  anti-Leislerian,  but  was  never  a 
bitter  partisan,  nor  an  uncompromising  opponent.  When 
the  interests  of  the  province  required  it,  he  could  over- 
come his  prejudices,  and  act  in  concert  with  his  political 
foes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  for 
many  years  an  officer.  Hut  an  exemplary  Christian  life 
did  not  shield  him  from  Jacob  Lcisler's  vitu]:)erative  tongue 
and  pen.  llis  opposition  to  usurped  authority  was  enough 
to  condemn  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  usiuper.  Leisler 
said  of  him,  "  Me  is  a  person  who  formerly  professed  popery, 
and  recanted  a  Protestant,  and  been  em])K»yed  by  our  late 
papist  governor  dongnn  for  ambassador  to  Canada,  and 
understood  not  one  word  of  french." 

Ten  Broeck  in  common  with  his  well-to-do  friends  and 
neighbors,  bought  lands  from  the  Indians  for  investment 
and  on  speculation.  Ilis  first  purchase  was  made  in  1680, 
of  four  flats  or  plains  lying  on  Kinderhook  Creek,  "one 
Dutch  mile  from  Jan  Tysen  Goes,  (which  name  was  after- 
ward changed  to  IIocs)  with  the  woodland  extending  to 
the  high  hills."  He  was  one  of  the  seven  partners  in  the 
Saratoga  Patent,  and  one  of  the  seven  partners  in  the 
great  Wcstenhook  patent,  lying  east  of  Kinderhook  and 
along  the  sources  of  the  Housatonic  River.  In  1694  he 
bought  of  Robert  Livingston  two  tracts  of  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Livingston  manor — one  of  six  hundred  acres  on 
the  Hudson,  the  other  of  twelve  hundred  acres  on  the 
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Roclof  Janscii  Kil,  about  six  miics  inland.  On  ilic  latter 
lie  built  a  dwcllini^  house  .uul  barns,  and  railed  it  his 
•' Bouwery."  lie  did  not  at  first  make  it  his  pern^anent 
residence,  but  lived  in  Albany,  and  there  pr(jseruted  his 
business  and  various  employments  as  formerly.  Toward 
the  close  of  life,  he  transferred  hi?  business  to  others,  and 
retired  to  his  Houwery  to  spend  his  last  years  in  supcrin- 
tendiniTf  tlie  improvements  on  his  farms. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  seems  to  lia\e  been  fortu- 
nate and  happy.  He  had  a  family  of  thirtt.'cn  children — 
six  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons,  Manasseli 
and  Ephraim,  twins,  died  in  infancy  ;  the  others  survived 
him,  and  arc  named  in  his  will.  They  were  all  married, 
and  most  of  them  were  settled  in  Albany  and  its  vicinity. 
Two  years  before  his  death,  he  calmly  inventoried  the  re- 
sults of  his  business  life,  and  reccjrded  them  in  his  will. 
In  an  old  Dutch  liible.  possessed  by  one  t)f  Ins  descend- 
ants, we  read,  "September  13,  1717,  my  father.  Dirk  Wes- 
selsc,  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  at  his  Houwery  on  Koelof 
Janscn's  Kil.     The  Lord  give  him  a  blessed  resurcction." 

His  will,  written  by  himself  in  the  Dutcli  language,  is 
dated  February  4,  17 15,  and  was  proved  on  February  6, 
1 7 18.  He  divided  his  large  estate  equally  among  his 
eleven  children,  according  to  the  valuation  made  by  hin)- 
sclf  of  its  several  parts.  Two-thirds  of  his  seventh  sliarc 
in  the  Saratoga  Patent  he  gave  to  his  eldest  son,  Wessel — 
the  other  third  to  his  daughter,  Gertrude,  wife  of  Abra- 
liam  Schuyler  ;  to  his  sons  Samuel  and  Tobias,  his  farms 
in  the  Livingston  manor  ;  and  to  his  son  Johannes,  the 
homestead  in  Albany  and  the  lands  in  Kinderhook  ;  all  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  his  estate  at  the  value  he  placed 
upon  them.  He  directed  his  other  lands  and  property  of 
whatever  kind  to  be  sold,  and,  when  all  this  was  done,  an 
equal  distribution  to  be  made  among  his  children,  after 
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the  death  of  his  widow,  wlio  while  she  lived  was  to  have 
entire  control  of  the  estate.  In  conclusion,  he  enjoined 
upon  his  heirs  **  that  none  of  his  real  estate  should  be  sold 
to  stran<;ers,  but  should  remaiti  in  his  family  for  r.U  time." 
This  injunction  was  observed  bytlie  next  two  generations, 
but  thereafter  the  lands  gradually  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  until  very  little  is  now  in  his  family.  John, 
tlie  son  and  heir  of  Tobias,  sold  his  half  of  the  nianor  farm 
to  his  cousin,  Dirk  Wesselse,  son  of  Sanuiel,  and  removed 
to  New  Jersey.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  horse-loving 
and  horse-racing  Ten  Broecks  of  Kentucky.  Dirk,  the 
eldest  son  of  Wessel,  was  mayor  of  Albany  in  1746-7,  and 
his  son  Abraham  was  the  Revolutionary  general,  and  also 
mayor  of  Albany  in  1796-7.  The  latter  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  and  had  charge  of  the  vast 
estate  during  the  minority  of  tlie  last  patroon. 

There  are  few  among  my  various  ancestors  whose  his- 
tory I  have  studied  with  more  interest  than  that  of  Dirk 
Wesselse  Ten  Droeck.  I  learned  that  his  grave  was  still 
to  be  seen  on  his  old  bouwery,  now  in  the  town  of  Cler- 
mont, Columbia  County,  and  I  resolved  to  visit  it,  if  for 
nothing  else,  that  I  might  say  I  had  stood  by  the  grave 
of  the  grandfather  of  n^y  grandmother.  The  early  Schuy- 
Icrs  and  tlieir  families  had  been  buried  beneath  the  floors 
of  city  churches,  or  in  the  grounds  surrounding  them, 
whit  h  had  been  removed  and  obliterated  by  the  march  of 
improvements  ;  even  that  of  my  grandfather  had  suffered 
a  like  fate.     I  could  not  visit  them. 

With  a  relative  as  mentor  and  guide,  I  left  Nassau  on 
a  bright  summer  morning.  Our  route  was  by  quiet  roads, 
far  from  the  hum  of  cities  and  the  screech  of  locomotives, 
through  a  charming  country,  full  of  interest  to  one  whose 
forefathers  had  purchased  it  from  the  Indian  proprietors 
two  hundred  years  ago.     It  led  along  the  shore  of  the 
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pretty  Kindcrhook  Lake,  through  the  thriving  villages  of 
X'alatic  and  Kindcrhook,  by  the  modest  brick  lunise  built 
by  a  Van  Biircn,  where  Martin  tiie  Fox,  was  born  ;'  by 
the  famous  Lindcnwald  (so  named,  although  there  is  not 
a  linden  tree  on  the  place),  where  ex-president  Van  liuren 
found  a  pleasant  retreat  from  his  political  contests  and 
successes  ;  over  the  old  race-course  of  the  Livingstons 
and  Ten  Broecks  ;  j^ast  country  seats  surrounded  by  an- 
cient trees  ;  to  Clavcrack,  the  summer  family  seat  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Van  Rensselaers  ;  thence  through 
splendid  farms  to  Clermont,  and  the  grave  of  the  grand 
old  man  of  two  centuries  ago. 

The  private  cemetery,  in  which  repose  the  remains  of 
Dirk  Wesselse  Ten  I3roeck  and  his  wife,  Christina  Van 
Huren,  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  several  generations, 
is  situated  on  the  second  terrace  or  bluff  above  the  little 
river,  known  as  Roelof  Jansen's  Kil,'  in  the  midst  of  forest 
trees,  enclosed  with  a  permanent  fence,  and  tenderly 
cared  for  by  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  Mrs. 
Harold  Wilson.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  the  old  Bouwery 
in  possession  of  the  **  family."  Its  location,  for  a  prospect 
of  picturesque  beauty,  is  unsurpassed,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  it  should  be  disturbed  for  centuries. 
On  the  terrace  below  is  the  fine  old  brick  mansion  built 
by  Ten  Broeck,  beyond  which  is  the  valley  of  Roelof  Jan- 
sen's Kil,  and  over  the  river  the  hills  rise  in  terraces, 
dotted  with  groves  of  native  trees  and  pretty  villas.  Up 
and  down  the  valley  for  long  distances  you  catch  glimpses 
of  sparkling  water  through  the  shrubs  and  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.     The  house  is  isolated,  far  from  any 

'  In  politics  Mtvrtin  Van  Buren  was  called  "The  Fox." 
'  It  is  said  the  river  was  named  for  the  first  husband  of  Anneke  Jan«, 
who  in  the  early  days  on  his  small  vessel,  was  ice-bound,  and  forced  to 
spend  tlie  winter  among  the  Indians  of  that  neighl)orhood. 
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road,  and  unseen,  except  from  the  opposite  liills,  until  by 
a  private  lane  yon  reach  the  terrace  of  the  cemetery. 

CoRNELis  Maf.sf.n  Van  Burfn,  the  father  of  Ten 
Brocck's  wife  Christina,  came  to  Rcnssclaerwyck  in  163 1, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  heh^nging  tv)  the  manor.  He  and 
his  wife  died  in  164S,  and  were  buried  on  the  same  day. 
lie  left  four  children,  the  eldest  t)f  whom,  Martin,  bought 
of  Tvn  Hroeck  a  farm  at  Kinderhook,  for  which  a  deed 
wasgiven  to  him  after  the  latter's  death,  on  August  10,  1703. 
The  farm-house  is  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  near  the 
creek  and  the  village  of  Kinderhook.  Here  one  of  the  most 
noted  presidents  of  the  nation  was  born  and  brought  up. 
lie  acquired  ids  academic  and  legal  education  in  his 
native  vill.age,  and  never  lost  his  afTection  for  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  returned  to  its 
neighborhood  to  spend  his  last  years,  and  die  atnong  the 
friends  of  his  youth. 

Ten  Hroeck  liad  great  confidence  in  his  wife.  She  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Al- 
though she  was  about  his  own  age  when  he  wrote  his  will, 
lie  appointed  her  sole  executrix  of  his  entire  estate,  and 
placed  the  entire  income  at  her  disposal.  She  could  not 
sell  the  lands,  and  in  case  "she  should  marry  again"  (he 
must  have  smiled  at  the  thought)  then  she  must  surrender 
the  trust  to  ids  sons. 

The  \'^an  Hurens  probably  came  from  Huren  in  Gelder- 
land.  On  a  map  of  that  province,  published  in  1654, 
Huren  is  represented  as  a  fortified  town,  near  which  is  the 
castle  of  the  Counts  Huren — a  title  at  that  lime  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Nassau.  There  was  another  emigrant 
from  Holland  by  the  name  of  Van  Beuren,  whose  descend- 
ants have  dropped  the  first  f,  and  now  write  their  name 
like  that  of  the  former  family.  The  two  families  can  trace 
no  kinship  one  with  the  other. 
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ANNEKE  JANS, 

Or  ANNA  iANs,  as  she  wrote  her  name  in  small  Roman 
capitals,  on  June  21,  1643,  to  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  children  of  her  first  husband,  is  an  ancestor  whose 
liistory  is  interesting,  not  only  to  her  descendants,  but  to 
others  who  know  something  of  tlie  persistent  efforts  of 
her  "heirs"  to  recover  possession  of  a  valuable  property 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  now,  and  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  lield  by  Trinity  Church.  Roelof  Jansen,  her 
husband,  came  to  Rcnssclacrwyck  with  his  family  in  1630, 
among  the  first  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  Patroon  Van 
Rensselaer.  He  was  employed  as  a  farmer  on  a  salaiy  of 
180  guilders  a  year.  When  his  term  of  service  expired, 
in  1636,  he  removed  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  secured  a 
ground-brief,  or  title,  for  sixty-two  acres  of  land,  bounded 
west  by  the  Hudson  River,  north  by  **  old  Jans'  land  "^ 
and  the  swamp,  east  by  the  present  Broadway,  and  south 
by  the  Company's  farm.  He  innnediately  commenced  im- 
])roving  the  farm  by  clearing  the  land  for  tillage,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building,  but  did  not  live  to  prosecute  the 
work.  He  died  within  a  year,  leaving  Anneke  a  widow 
with  five  young  children. 

Soon  after  March,  1638,  Anneke  Jans  married  the  Rev. 
Everardus  Bogardus,  minister  of  the  Dutch  Clnirch  in  New 
Amsterdam,  the  first  settled  pastor  in  the  colony.  She 
now  entered  a  sphere  of  more  activity  and  usefulness. 
From  the  house  of  a  tenant-farmer  she  entered  the  home 
of  an  educated  man,  who,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  was 
equal  in  position  and  influence  to  any  in  the  colony.  Her 
marriage  with  the  dominie,  encumbered  as  she  was  with 
a  family,  and  with  no  earthly  possessions  except  a  few  • 
acres  of  wild  land,  which  was  so  abundant  and  cheap  that 
it  might  be  had  for  the  asking,  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
Vol.  II.— 2a 
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that  she  must  have  been  more  than  an  ordinary  woman  ; 
and  our  curiosity  is  excited  to  learn  something  of  licr 
family  and  previous  history.  Hut  there  is  little  to  learn. 
We  only  know  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Tryntje  Janscn, 
or  Tryn  Jonas  as  she  was  called,  a  j")rofessi(jnal  midwife, 
employed  by  tiie  West  India  Company  for  their  colony  of 
New  Netherland  on  a  moderate  salaiy,  and  tiiat  she  had  a 
sister  Maritje.'  Within  a  brief  period  these  sisters  and 
tlieir  families  were  connected  by  marriage  with  all  the 
leading  families  of  the  province. 

We  do  not  know  who  was  tho  husband  of  Tryntje  Jan- 
sen  ;  nor  do  we  know  the  date  of  her  arrival  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. She  was  probably  a  widow.  In  February,  1644, 
she  received  a  patent  for  a  lot  of  ground  on  Pearl  Street, 
south  of  the  fort,  on  which  she  built  a  house.  From  this 
time  until  her  death,  in  1648,  we  frequently  meet  her  name 
in  the  records  of  the  period.  Iler  daughter  Anneke  was 
married,  as  we  have  seen,  when  she  came  to  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  and  must  have  preceded  her  mother  by  several 
years.  Maritje  may  have  immigrated  with  her  fust  hus- 
band, Tymen  Jansen,  a  ship  carpenter,  in  1633.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Elsie  Tymens,  was  first  married  in  January,  1652. 

Anneke  Jans  by  her  first  husband,  Roelof  Janscn,  had  five 
cliildren — Sara,  Tr\'ntje,  Sytje  (or  Fytje),  Jan,  and  Annatje 
— on  whom,  before  her  marriage  with  Hogardus,  in  1638, 
she  settled  two  hundred  silver  guilders  each,  out  of  their 
paternal  estate.  The  record  of  the  transaction  having 
been  lost,  she  again  appeared  before  the  secretary  of  the 
colony,  on  June  21,  1642,  and  executed  a  duplicate,  in 
which  she  also  agreed  to  give  the  children  '"a  decent  edu- 


'  After  the  dcoth  of  Tryntje  Jansen,  hcrrlaughters,  Anneke  and  Maritje, 
gave  a  jx)wer  of  attorney  to  a  friend  in  Holland  to  collect  from  the  Com- 
pany the  balance  of  salary  due  their  mother,  amounting  to  "249  guilders, 
a  stivers,  and  8  pennies." 
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cation  and  respectable  trades."  By  her  second  husband. 
Dominie  Bogardus,  she  had  four  sons — Willem,  Cornclis, 
Jonas,  and  Pictcr. 

Sara  Roelofs  niarried,  first,  Dr.  Hans  Kierstede  ;  secondly, 
Cornclis  Van  Borsuni ;  and,  thirdly,  Elbert  Elbcrtscn.  The 
eldest  of  Dr.  Kicrstcdc's  ten  chiklren,  Hans,  Jr.,  married  a 
daughter  of  Govert  Lookermans,  whose  sister,  Annekc 
Lookermans,  was  the  wife  of  Olof  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Van  Cortlandts.  Blandina  Kierstede, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Hans,  married  Petrus  Bayard,  a  nephew 
of  the  old  Director-General  Stuyvesant.  Petrus  Bayard 
became  a  sort  of  heretic  in  his  religious  belief,  and  fol- 
lowed his  co-religionists,  the  Labadists,  to  their  settlement 
in  Delaware.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  Bayards,  several  of  whom  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence. Two  of  Dr.  Kicrstede's  children  married  Kips,  a 
name  well  known  in  the  church.  Another  married  Wil- 
1cm  Teller,  whose  father  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Al- 
bany. 

Tryntje  Roelofs  married,  first,  Lucas  Rodenburgh,  vice- 
director  of  Cura(;oa  ;  and,  secondly,  Johannes  Van  Brugh,' 
a  merchant  and  magistrate  of  New  York.  One  of  Van 
Brugh's  daughters  married  Tennis  de  Key,  a  name  for- 
merly well  known  in  the  business  circles  of  the  metropolis. 
Catherine  Van  Brugh  married  Hendrick  Van  Rensselaer, 
grandson  of  the  first  patroon  ;  and  her  brother  Peter  mar- 
ried Sara  Cuyler,  of  Albany.  Hendrick  Van  Rensselaer's 
eldest  son,  Johannes,  married  Engeltie  Livingston,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler.  Another  son,  Kil- 
lian,  married*  Ariantia,  daughter  of  Nicholas   Schuyler. 


'  A  wedding  present — "September  12,  1658,  sent  from  Cura^oa  by  ship 
Dcimen,  Captain  Priens,  to  the  newly  married  couple,  Johannes  Van  IJrugh 
and  Mrs.  Rodenburgh  :  i  keg  salt,  i  keg  preserved  lemons,  i  keg  lemon- 
juice,  a  parrot,  and  12  paroquets,  all  marked  "V^." 
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One  of  his  daughters,  Maria,  was  the  wife  of  Sanuicl  Ten 
liroeck,  second  son  of  Dirck  Wcsselsc  Ten  Broeck.  Jo- 
hannes Van  Rensselaer  was  the  father  of  Catherine,  wife 
of  General  Pliiiip  Sclniyler.  Peter,  son  of  Johannes  Van 
Brugh  and  Tryntje  Roclofs,  had  an  only  daughter,  Cathe- 
rine, who  married  Philip  Livingston,  second  proprietor  of 
the  Livingston  manor. 

Sytje  Roelofs  married  Peter  Hartgers,  and  had  two 
daughters.  Slic  died  before  her  mother.  Jan  Roelofs 
was  killed  by  the  French  at  Sciienectady,  in  February, 
1690,  and  left  no  posterity.  Annatje  Roelofs,  youngest 
child  of  Annekc  Jans  by  lier  fust  husband,  prol)ably  died 
young,  as  nothing  is  known  of  her  after  1642,  and  she  was 
not  named  in  her  mother's  will. 

William  Bogardus  was  twice  married,  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Ilis  second  wife  was  Walbugh,  daughter  of  Xicasius 
de  Sille,  attorney-general  of  New  Netherland,  1 656-1 664  ; 
he  was  portmaster  of  the  province  in  1687.  Cornells  Bo- 
gardus m.'U'ried  Helena  Teller,  whose  sister  Venke  was 
the  first  wife  of  ArvMit  Schuyler,  of  New  Jersey,  and  whose 
brother  married  a  daughter  of  Olof  Stevense  Van  Cort- 
landt.  Cornelis  died  in  1666,  leaving  one  son,  Cornelis. 
Jonas  Bogardus  died  unmarried.  Peter  Bogardus  married 
Wyntia  Boscli,  and  had  eight  children  ;  lie  was  a  trader 
and  magistrate  of  Albany.  Cornelis,  son  of  Cornelis  Bo- 
gardus, married  Rachel  De  Witt,  of  Kingston  ;  and  An- 
thony, son  of  Peter,  married  a  Knickerbocker. 

Maritjc  Jans,  sister  of  Anneke,  married,  first,  Tymen 
Janscn  ;  second,  Dirck  Cornelisse  Van  Wenveen  ;  third, 
Govcrt  Lookermans,  in  his  day  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prising merchant  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  supposed  to  be 
tlie  richest  man  in  the  province.  By  her  first  husband  she 
had  one  daughter,  named  Elsie,  known  in  after  years  as 
Elsie  Tymcns  ;  by  her  second  husband  she  had  one  son, 
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Cornclis  Dircksc,  and  by  Oovcrt  Lookcrmans  a  son, 
Jacob. 

Elsie  Tymcns  married,  first,  Peter  Cornelisse  Van  der 
Veen,  a  trader  of  New  Amsterdam,  wiio  is  said  to  Iiavc 
built  the  first  brick  house  in  tlic  city  and  the  first  ship  of 
any  considerable  size  in  New  Xetherland.  She  married, 
secondly,  Jacob  Leisler,  on  April  11,  1663.  Only  three 
years  before  this  marriage,  Leisler  had  left  Holland  as  .1 
common  soldier  iii  the  service  of  the  West  India  Company, 
lie  must  h.ave  possessed  some  personal  attractions,  that  on 
leaving  the  ranks  he  was  able  to  win  the  affections  of  .1 
woman  who,  as  heir  of  her  late  husband's  fortune  and 
business,  and  related  to  the  more  prosperous  classes, 
could  have  looked  higher.  He  m\jst  also  have  possessed 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  aptitude  to  business,  to 
have  become  within  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous merchants  in  the  colony. 

Jacob  Leisler  and  Elsie  Tymens  had  seven  cliildrcn,  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons  died  uiuuarried.  Their 
eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  married  Michael  Vaughton,  a 
friend  of  Governor  Dongan  and  half  brother  of  John 
Spragg,  secretary  of  the  province.  Catherine  was  the 
wife  of  R(,bert  Waltei",  mayor  of  New  York  and  member 
of  the  King's  Council.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Walter,  married  Captain  John  Wendell,  of  Albany,  brother 
of  Jacob  Wendell,  an  eminent  merchant  of  IJoston.  Maria 
Walter  was  the  third  wife  of  Arent  Schuyler,  and,  after  his 
<leath,  she  married  Archibald  Kennedy,  the  receiver-gen- 
eral and  collector  of  customs.  John  Walter,  son  of  Kol)- 
crt,  had  an  only  daughter,  Hester,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  New  Jersey,  and  their  only 
daughter,  Catherine,  married  Archibald  Kennedy,  Jr.,  who 
in  time  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Cassillis.  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  Jacob  Leisler,  married,  first,  Jacob  Milbornc, 
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her  father's  secretary  ;  and,  secondly,  Ahraham  Gouver- 
neur,  whose  family,  in  time,  became  intimately  related  to 
the  Morris  family,  of  Westchester.  Hester,  the  fourtli 
daughter  of  Lcisler,  married  Barent  Rcynders,  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York  and  brotlicr-in-law  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Staats.  One  of  their  daughters  married,  first,  Nicholas 
Gouverneur,  and  second,  William  Provoost.  Another 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  liayard,  grandson  of 
the  Nicliolas  Bayard  whom  Jacob  Leisler  had  so  long 
held  a  prisoner  in  irons. 

Maritjc  Jansen's  son  by  her  second  husband  is  little 
known.  Iler  son,  Jacob  Lookermans,  was  a  physician, 
and  settled  in  Maryland,  where  lie  became  a  planter.  It 
is  said  that  his  direct  line  lias  died  out. 

Govert  Lookermans  was  a  widower,  with  two  daughters, 
when  he  married  the  sister  of  Anncke  Jans.  His  first  wife 
was  Ariantje  Jans,  probably  a  relative  of  his  second.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Maritje,  married  Balthazar  Bayard,  an- 
other nephew  of  Petrus  Stuyvcsant,  and  had  seven  chil- 
dren. His  second  daughter,  Jenetje,  married  Dr.  Hans 
Kierstede,  Jr. 

Subsequently  the  De  Lanceys,  the  De  Peystcrs,  tlie  Jays, 
and  others  married  into  the  families  already  named,  so 
that  the  blood  of  Anneke  Jans  and  her  sister  is  mingled 
with  almost  all  the  old  families  of  this  State,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware.  Many  a  proud  scion  of  these  old  houses, 
when  tracing  back  his  pedigree,  hoping  to  find  in  the 
dark  ages  some  knight  or  nobleman  with  whom  to  con- 
nect his  name,  is  confronted  halfway  by  the  midwife  of 
New  Nethcrland. 

Tymen  Jansen,  first  husband  of  Maritje  Jans,  procured 
a  patent  for  a  piece  of  land  containing  646  square  rods, 
lying  on  the  northerly  side  of  Pearl  Street,  then  fronting 
on  the  East  River,  including  Hanover  Square^  a  point  of 
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land  projecting  into  the  river.  lie  erected  a  dwelling- 
house,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  his  widow  when  slie  married  her  second  hus- 
band, and  there  she  continued  to  live  until  again  a  widow. 
Slie  married,  thirdly,  Govert  Lookcrmans,  who  now  as- 
sumed control  of  the  property.  He  sold  some  of  the 
ground  to  other  parties,  and  in  1667  procured  a  patent  in 
his  own  name  for  the  remainder.  Meantime  Elsie  Ty- 
mens  had  married,  had  lost  her  husband,  and  had  finally 
married  Jacob  Leisler.  While  Lookermans  lived,  the 
family  connection — the  Bayards,  the  Kierstedes,  the  Van 
Curtlandts,  and  the  Leislers — were  on  friendly  terms,  serv- 
ing each  other  as  sponsors  on  baptismal  occasions,  and 
performing  other  .acts  of  neighborly  kindnesses.  After 
his  death  which  occurred  in  1670,  there  were  disagree- 
ments and  contentions  in  reference  to  the  property,  which 
resulted  in  acrimonious  suits  before  the  courts.  Lookcr- 
mans died  without  a  will,  and,  as  his  own  estate  was 
mixed  up  with  that  which  justly  belonged  to  his  wife 
and  her  daughter,  Elsie  Tymens,  il  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  cither.  His  own  children  claimed  the 
\vhole,  to  the  exclusion  of  Elsie  Tymens,  to  whom  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  estate  really  belonged,  as 
only  heir  of  Tymen  Jinsen,  although  the  title  stood  in  the 
name  of  Lookermans.  This  controversy  about  property 
undoubtedly  had  its  influence  in  the  political  troubles  of 
subsequent  years,  when  Leisler  and  the  Bayards  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other.  The  suits  at  l«iw  terminated 
only  with  Leisler's  political  fall  and  death.  It  was  one  of 
the  notable  cases  of  those  early  times,  arraying  one-half 
of  the  community  against  the  other  half,  and  was  kept  in 
the  courts  for  over  twenty  years. 

Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  second  husband  of  An- 
neke  Jans^  was  a  man  of  fair  ability,  and  fearless  in  the 
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discharge  of  his  duties,  as  he  understood  tiicni.  He  was 
no  respecter  of  persons,  not  sparing  the  highest  oflicials 
wlien  their  delinquencies  deserved  rebuke.  By  liis  direct 
methods  and  plainness  of  speech  he  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  Director  Van  Twiller  and  his  Council,  who  called 
him  rude  and  unmannerly.  He  esteemed  Director  Kieft, 
and  treated  him  courteously,  uiuil  he  had  caused  the  In- 
dians, who  liad  lied  from  their  enemies  to  Manhattan  for 
safety,  to  be  slain  at  night  in  their  encampments.  Hogar- 
dus  called  it  murder,  and  pronounced  the  anathemas  of 
the  divine  law  against  the  cowardly  offender.  Kicft  was 
liighly  indignant,  and  had  the  minister  summoned  before 
himself  and  Council,  to  be  tried  for  speaking  ill  of  those 
in  authority.  Bogardus  declined  to  appear  beftjie  a  court 
composed  of  his  accusers,  but  was  willing  to  be  tried  by 
a  tribunal  of  disinterested  persons,  eitlier  here  or  in  Hol- 
land. It  did  not  suit  Kieft  to  send  him  home  for  trial. 
It  was  more  likely  that  he  himself  would  be  tried,  and 
not  the  minister.  He  kept  up  the  dispute,  and  pelted  the 
poor  dominie  from  time  to  time  with  paper  missiles  from 
the  Council.  Olof  Stevcnsc  Van  Cortlandt,  one  of  the 
Council,  felt  aggrieved  at  something  the  minister  had  said, 
and  sued  him  for  slander.  Both  trials  proceeded  side  by 
side  for  years,  until  the  latter  case  was  referred  to  Dominic 
Megapolensis,  of  Rensselaerwyck,  who  found,  on  investi- 
gation, that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
particular  points,  which  were  explained  and  the  parties 
were  reconciled.  Kieft  was  glad  to  let  the  more  impor- 
tant matter  drop,  and  himself  be  reconciled  to  the  fearless 
preacher.  But  Bogardus  was  weary  of  so  much  strife, 
and  resigned  his  pastorship  ;  he  wanted  change,  and  re- 
solved to  take  an  ocean  voyage  to  soothe  his  nerves  and 
regain  his  usual  health.  From  that  time  to  the  present  a 
voyage  to  Europe  has  been  the  great  remedy  for  over- 
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worked  clergymen.  About  the  same  time  Director  Kieft 
was  recalled,  and  they  sailed  on  tlie  same  vessel,  The 
I*rincess.  There  were  on  board  other  persons  whom  Kieft 
had  injured,  and  whom  Stuyvesant  had  banished  for  speak- 
ing evil  of  dignitaries.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the 
fatlierland  to  present  their  grievances  to  the  Lords  Supe- 
rior and  procure  redress.  The  voyage  was  prosperous 
across  the  Atlantic,  but,  when  all  were  rejoicing  on  their 
near  approach  to  their  old  home,  the  pilot  erred  in  his 
reckoning,  and  the  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast, 
in  September,  1647.  IJogardus  and  Kieft,  with  seventy- 
nine  others,  perished  in  the  sea.  The  two  men  who  had 
been  banished  were  rescued,  and  bore  the  news  of  the 
sliipwreck  to  Holland. 

Annekc  Jans  remained  in  New  Amsterdam  until  the 
summer  of  1651,  wlien  she  removed  to  Heverwyck,  an<l  in 
llie  following  year  bought  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Von- 
ker's  Street,  now  the  site  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers* 
IJank,  on  which  she  built  a  comfortable  house,  which  she 
occupied  until  her  deatli.  Her  will,  written  in  Dutch,  and 
dated  January  29,  1663,  is  among  tlic  notarial  papers  in 
the  clerk's  oflice  of  Albany.  She  was  suffering  from  a 
mortal  illness,  but  her  mind  was  unclouded.  She  remem- 
bered the  stipulation  with  reference  to  her  eldest  cliildren, 
into  which  she  had  entered  before  she  married  Dominic 
l^ogardus,  and  now,  first  of  all,  she  directed  that  they 
shoidd  be  paid  the  one  thousand  guilders  then  prom- 
ised them  ;  that  all  of  her  iinmrtrried  children  should 
receive  portions  equal  to  those  of  the  marrried  ones  ; 
tiiat  five  silver  mugs  should  be  provided  for  five  of  her 
grandchildren  ;  and  that  the  residue  of  her  estate  should 
be  divided  equally  among  her  seven  living  children  and 
the  heirs  of  her  deceased  daughter,  Sytje  Hartgers.  She 
appointed  no  executors,  but  left  her  heirs  to  manage  and 
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distribute  the  property  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
will. 

As  there  was  no  inventory,  we  do  not  know  in  what  ilio 
estate  consisted,  aside  from  tliree  parcels  of  hind,  the  house- 
hold furniture,  and  the  apparel  and  jewelry  of  the  testa- 
trix. The  realty  consisted  of  the  house  and  lot  on  Yon- 
ker's  Street,  Albany;  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  on  Long  Island,  near  Hell  Gate,  kncnvn  as  the  Domi- 
nie's Iloeck  ;  and  a  farm  of  sixty-two  acres  on  Manhattan 
Island,  known  as  the  Dominie's  Bouwery. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  tlicir  mother, 
the  heirs  named  in  the  will  commenced  their  duties  as 
administrators  of  the  property.  They  sold  the  house  on 
Yonker's  Street  to  Dirck  \Vesselse  Ten  Broeck,  for  one 
thousand  guilders  in  beavers,  payable  in  three  instalments. 
Before  the  deed  was  given,  in  July,  1667,  Cornclis  Bogar- 
dus  had  died.  His  brothers,  Peter  and  Jonas,  signed  the 
instrument  for  themselves  and  as  attorneys  for  the  others. 
There  never  has  been  any  question  about  the  validity  of 
the  sale,  although  the  property  has  become  very  valuable. 

The  heirs  were  now  in  possession  of  suflicicnt  means  to 
pay  the  minor  legacies,  as  well  as  to  the  four  children  of 
Roelof  Jansen  the  one  thousand  guilders  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  dispose  of  tiie 
other  lands  belonging  to  the  cst.atc,  but  waited  for  an  ad- 
vance in  values.  Not  so,  it  appears,  with  others  ;  for  in  the 
Council  minutes  of  1670  we  have  an  account  of  a  transac- 
tion so  curious  that  I  am  tempted  to  relate  it.  The  heirs 
of  Anna  (Jans)  Bogardus  lodged  a  complaint  before  the 
governor  and  Council,  to  the  eflect  that  a  Mr.  Sharp  had 
sold  their  farm  on  Long  Island,  the  Dominie's  Hoeck,  at 
public  auction,  for  which  he  had  no  authority  ;  and  they 
now  besought  the  Council  for  redress.  Mr.  Sharp  was 
accordingly  summoned  before  the  board  to  make  his  dc- 
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fence.  He  could  only  say  that  he  was  drunk,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  The  court  was  not  long  in  an- 
nouncing its  decision — that  Sliarp  must  payback  to  Nicho- 
las Bayard  all  i\\c  pluck  money,  the  costs  incurred,  and  two 
hundred  guilders  damages;  while  the  heirs  were  to  be  at 
liberty  "to  do  with  their  own  as  they  please."  The  farm 
was  eventually  sold  to  Captain  Thomas  Lawrence,  to  whom 
a  patent  was  issued  in  December,  1677. 

The  farm  of  sixty-two  acres  on  Manhattan  Island  pos- 
sesses unusual  interest  on  account  of  its  present  great 
value,  and  of  the  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  to  wrest  it  from  tlic  possession  of  its 
legitimate  owners.'  Without  its  history  no  bi(jgraphy  of 
Anneke  Jans  would  be  complete.  After  her  marriage 
with  Dominie  Bogardus,  he  assumed  its  management.  In 
May,  1639,  he  let  it  to  Richard  Brudnell  for  a  tobacco 
plantation,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  tliree  hundred  and  fifty 


'  In  the  patent  of  Govcrnf)r  Nicolls  (March  27,  1667)  the  fnrm  is  thus 
rlLScril)e(l  :  "The  limits  whereof  did  then  l)egin  from  the  fence  of  the 
house  by  the  strand  side  so  running  north  c.nst  to  the  fence  of  old  Jan's 
land  it's  in  length  210  rods,  then  going  along  the  fence  of  the  said  Old  Jan's 
land  south  cast  it  reachcih  to  a  certain  swamp  and  is  in  breadth  100  rod, 
and  striking  along  the  swamp  south  west  it's  in  length  160  rod.  And  from 
the  swamp  to  the  strand  going  west  it's  in  breadth  50  rod  the  land  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house  to  the  fence  belonging  to  ihc  Company  and 
so  to  the  east  side  begins  rit  the  fence  and  goes  south  to  the  posts  and  rails 
of  the  Company's  land  without  any  hindrance  of  the  path  it's  in  breadth 
60  rod  in  length  on  the  south  side  along  the  posts  &  rails  160  rod  on  the 
cast  side  to  the  entrance  of  the  Chalkc  Hook  in  breadth  30  rod  and  along 
the  said  Chalke  Hook  on  the  north  side  to  the  fence  of  the  land  before 
mentioned  going  west  is  in  length  100  rod  amounting  in  all  to  aiK>ut  6a 
acres." 

The  plan  of  this  farm  on  the  map  of  New  York,  in  "Valentine's  Man- 
ual "  for  1853,  is  incorrect.  A  satisfactory  idea  of  it  can  be  gained  from 
the  plan  in  the  interesting  article  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Gerard,  on  "Anneke  Jans 
Bogardus  and  her  Farm,"  in  Hari^er's  Monthly  for  May,  1885.  It  may  be 
)>r(^pcr  to  state  that  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  was  written  at  least  a 
year  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gerard's  article 
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pounds  of  tobacco.  Included  in  the  lease  was  a  stipula- 
tion that  he  should  furnisii  the  tenant  with  a  gun  and 
water-hound,  and  receive  tlicrefor  one-third  of  the  game 
taken.  Brudncll  was  not  successful  in  raising  tobacco, 
ur  in  killing  ducks,  for  three  years  afterward  Bogardus 
let  the  farm  to  Rufus  Barton  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at 
tlie  nominal  rent  of  two  capons  per  annum.  Before  1651 
there  had  been  another  change  of  tenants,  and  Egbert 
Wouterson  had  planted  corn  and  pumpkins  in  its  fields 
and  shot  game  in  its  swamps  and  woods. 

In  November,  1651,  Govert  Lookcrmans,  Hans  Kier- 
stcde,  and  Peter  Ilartgers,  "all  relatives  of  Anncke  Jans," 
acting  as  her  attorneys,  leased  the  farm  for  six  years  from 
the  following  May  to  Evert  Pels,  at  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  guilders  and  thirty  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
There  was  then  an  old  house  on  the  place,  sadly  dilapidated, 
whicli  the  tenant  was  required  to  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  landlord,  but  he  might  build  a  new  one  if  he  chose. 

After  the  English  came,  in  1664,  the  governors,  for  tljc 
sake  of  tiie  fees,  required  the  owners  of  lots  and  lands  to 
surrender  their  old  titles  and  procure  new  ones  under  the 
new  seal  of  the  province.  In  compliance  with  this  rule, 
the  heirs  procured  a  patent  from  Governor  Richard  Nic- 
olls,  in  March,  1667.  Four  years  afterward  (March  9, 
1670-71)  they  sold  the  farm  "for  a  valuable  consideration" 
to  Governor  Francis  Lovelace,  Nicolls'  successor.  Tliis 
deed  was  signed,  cither  personally  or  by  attorney,  by  all 
4fl[ic  heirs  except  one.  Cornells  Bogardus  had  died  in  1666, 
and  neither  his  wife  (Helena  Teller)  nor  his  son  (Cornells) 
joined  in  the  conveyance.' 

'  Philip  P'*!terse  Schuyler  was  (lie  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Cornclis 
liog.-irdus,  and  as  such  sohl  his  ''household  stuff"  at  public  auction  en 
September  14,  1666.  It  brought,  altogether,  2,014  guilders,  15  stivers,  sea- 
want  currency. 
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The  West  India  Company,  after  tlic  purchase  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  set  apart  a  small  tract  of  land,  situated  north 
of  tiic  present  Fulton  Street,  between  Broadway  and  the 
Hudson  River,  for  the  use  of  their  directors-general,  which 
was  called  the  Company's  Bouwery.  As  this  was  public 
property,  it  was  confiscated  by  the  English,  but  reserved 
as  before  for  the  use  of  the  governors,  and  called  the 
Duke's  Farm.  When  the  Duke  of  York  became  king,  it 
formed  part  of  the  royal  domain,  and  was  called  the  King's 
Farm.  When  Oucen  Anne  was  on  the  throne,  it  was  tiic 
Ouoen's  Farm.  As  tlie  Dominie's  Bouwery  was  next  ad- 
joining on  the  north.  Governor  Lovelace  occupied  both 
jilaces  as  one.  When  he  retired,  and  was  'succeeded  by 
Governor  Andros,  it  was  found  that  he  had  misappropri- 
ated the  revenues  of  his  royal  master,  and  was  a  defaulter 
for  a  large  amount.  The  bouwery  was  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  and  added  to  the  original  farm  reserved 
for  the  governors,  and  the  whole  was  then  called  tiic 
Duke's  Farm.  Its  use  and  rentals  inured  to  the  benefit 
of  the  governors  for  the  time  being,  and  were  a  part  of 
their  perquisitei.  They  were  not  large,'  but,  such  as  they 
were,  they  were  by  no  means  despised  by  the  impecunious 
governors. 

In  1697,  a  short  time  before  Governor  Flctclier  retired, 
and  after  he  knew  that  his  successor  had  been  appointed, 
he  gave  a  seven  years'  lease  of  the  King's  Farm  to  Trinity 
Church,  at  a  rental  of  ^^12  a  year.  He  did  this  on  the 
plea  that,  as  a  lover  of  the  church,  he  wished  to  aid  the 
only  English  church  in  the  province,  which  had  been  re- 
cently established  and  was  struggling  for  existence  amid 
poverty  and  a  population  attached  to  other  organizations. 


•(iovcrnor  Andros  Icase<l  tlic  farm  in  1677  for  a  term  of  twenty  years, 
u  a  yearly  rental  of  sixty  bu&hcis  of  wiic-at. 
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Governor  Bcllomont  was  not  plccoscd  with  this  disposi- 
tion of  liis  perquisites,  and,  as  Fletcher  liad  made  some  ex- 
travagant grants  of  land,  he  recommended  that  both  the 
lease  and  the  grants  siiould  be  vacated.  Hii  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  by  the  home  government,  and  he  was 
directed  to  liavc  the  Lcj^islaturc  act  in  the  premises.  Tiiis 
was  done,  and  a  vacating  act  passed  in  Marcli,  1699,  which 
was  sent  to  the  king  for  approval.  Tiie  great  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  cliurch  made  a  vigorous  opposition,  and 
by  their  agents,  assisted  by  Fletcher,  then  in  ICngland,  pre- 
sented specious  arguments  against  the  act,  and  induced 
delay.  So  strong  was  the  opposition,  tliat  the  act  was  not 
finally  approved  until  nine  years  later,  on  June  26,  1708. 

Meantime  HoUomont  had  died,  and  Lord  Cornbury  had 
been  appointed  governor.  The  noble  lord  was  a  staunch 
churchman,  and  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
church  by  all  the  means  he  could  employ,  some  of  which 
were  (piestionable  as  to  their  Christian  character.  Hy  his 
insi)iration  the  Legislature  of  1702  repealed  the  vacating 
act,  by  a  law  which  was  operative  in  the  colcMiy  until  ve- 
toed by  the  crown.  Although  Bellomont  had  prohibited 
the  use  of  tl;c  farm  to  the  church  after  the  vacating  act, 
Cornbury  restored  its  possession  by  a  new  lease,  in  May, 
1702,  to  run  during  his  tcm  of  office.  The  farm  was  not 
then  a  source  of  large  income,  having  been  sublet  by  the 
church  for  only  ^'20  a  year,  but  it  was  steadily  advancing 
in  value,  even  for  farming  purposes,  and  in  1704  it  was 
sublet  to  George  Ryers  for  j£^o  annually. 

The  vacating  and  repealing  acts  were  sleeping  quietly 
in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  ministers,  and  it  began  to  ap- 
pear that  they  would  sleep  forever.  The  friends  of  the 
church  were  stimulated  to  take  another  step  much  more 
important  to  their  future  than  a  seven  years'  lease,  or  a 
lease  for  any  definite   time — they  applied   for  a  patent. 
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Their  petition  was  favorably  considcrcil,  and  on  July  5, 
1705,  tlie  attorney-general  was  directed  to  prepare  a  pat- 
ent to  the  "Rector  and  Inhabitants  in  Communion  with 
tlic  Church  of  England  for  the  Queen's  farn)  and  the  lot 
of  ground  near  the  church  known  as  the  Queen's  garden,'* 
which  passed  the  seals  on  November  23,  1705.  It  reserved 
to  the  queen  a  quit-rent  of  three  shillings  a  year.  The 
grant  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Legislature.  All 
(lucstions  as  to  the  farm  now  seemed  to  be  settled  in  favor 
I  if  the  church.  But  there  were  other  trials  in  store  for 
her. 

The  English  ministers  at  last  resolved  to  act,  and  the 
hills  sent  over  for  approval  were  dragged  from  their  hid- 
ing-places and  laid  upon  tlieir  table.  The  repealing  act 
was  vetoed,  and  the  vacating  act  approved.  Here  was  a 
new  dilemma,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  it  was  believed  that 
the  church  had  lost  her  hold  on  the  farm.  Lord  Love- 
lace, who  succeeded  Cornbury,  and,  after  his  death,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Ingoldcsby,  seem  to  have  had  possession. 
When  Governor  Robert  Hunter  arrived,  in  1710,  the 
ciiurch  again  petitioned  to  him  for  the  farm,  and  l^e  gave 
them  the  use  of  it  for  his  term  of  office  only.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1 7 15,  the  rector  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  urging 
him  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  to  have  tl»e  affair  of  the  farm 
adjusted  before  a  new  governor  came.  He  said  that  the 
l^roperty  at  present  was  of  small  account,  yielding  only 
^30  per  annum,  but  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  much 
more  considerable  ;  **  it  deserves  the  utmost  efforts  to  se- 
cure it  for  the  church,  which  may  be  easily  effected  at 
present,  but  hereafter  not."  Through  the  representations 
of  the  bishop  and  other  friends,  the  government  withdrew 
its  opposition,  and  Trinity  was  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet 
l)()Ssession.  She  did  not  even  pay  the  quit-rent  of  three 
bhillings  a  year,  for  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
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it,  as  from  other  parties,  she  sent  a  petition  to  the  queen 
praying  that  the  proceedings  might  be  stopped,  and  this 
was  granted  in  17 14.  Subsequently,  however,  though  at 
long  intervals  (1738,  1750,  1768,  [786),  the  rent  was  paid  in 
full,  and  in  1786  the  quit-rents  were  commuted  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum  to  the  State. 

Trinity  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  farm 
until  about  1746,  when  Jacob  Brower,  a  descendant  uf  the 
Cornelius  Bogardus  who  had  not  joined  in  the  deed  to 
Lovelace,  took  forcible  possession  uf  a  pcjrtion,  it  then 
having  been  leased  to  Adam  Vandenburgli.  Brower  was 
evicted,  and  Vandenburgli  was  put  again  into  possession. 
In  1749  Cornelius  Brower  began  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  Trinity  Church  for  the  recovery  of  the  farm,  but 
after  two  years  he  was  nonsuited.  His  attorney  was  Will- 
iam Smith,  the  father  of  the  historian,  and  there  is  some 
rcas(Hi  to  believe  that  Brower  was  incited  to  his  actions  by 
parties  who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  except  jealousy 
of  the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  the  Episcopal  Church.' 
At  all  events,  Brower,  with  Smith's  help,  began  another 
action  for  ejectment  in  1757,  which  was  tried  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  province,  on  October  24,  1760,  by  a 
struck  jury,  and  on  a  view  ;  and  a  general  verdict  was 
found  for  the  church.  The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
David  Jones,  all  the  other  judges  being  members  of  the 
church  corporation,  and  therefore  interested  in  the  event. 

In  1767,  Cornelius  Bogardus,  a  great-grandson  of  the 
Cornelius  whose  share  in  his  mother's  estate  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  the  Lovelace  deed,  sold  one-sixth  of  his 
eighth  share  in  the  dominie's  farm  to  Isaac  Teller,  a  rcla- 


'  Jmlgc  Thomas  Jones,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  i-io, 
charfjcs  William  Livingston,  William  Smith,  Jr.,  and  John  Moriii  Scoli, 
all  IVcshyterians,  who  were  Brower's  counsel,  with  getting  up  this  suit  f<>r 
their  own  purpose:*. 
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tivc,  who  agreed  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
eighth,  bearing  liis  own  expenses.'  What  came  of  this 
suit  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

The  churcli  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  that  devastated 
New  York  soon  after  it  was  occupied  by  the  British,  in 
1776.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  January,  17S4, 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  York  removed  the  old 
t  ivil  wardens  and  vestry  of  the  church,  on  the  pica  that 
they  were  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  State,  and  vested 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  corporation  in  James 
Duane  and  eight  otiicr  persons  until  further  legal  provi- 
sion should  be  made.  Such  provision  was  made  by  an 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  April,  1784.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  confusion,  the  relaxation  of  civil 
authority,  and  the  popular  enrnity  against  the  churr.h, 
Cornelius  Bogardus  (probably  the  same  who  sold  a  sixth  of 
his  patent  to  Teller)  effected  a  lodgment  upon  a  portion 
of  the  farm  which  was  at  the  moment  neither  city  nor 
country,  where  lands  were  waste  and  where  the  enclosures 
had  been  partly  destroyed  during  the  war.  He  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  house  on  the  farm  (which  was  taken  by 
the  city  in  1790  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Chambers 
Street),  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  a  tenant  of  the 
church.  He  also  similarly  put  his  son  John  and  Ins 
brother  Lewis  into  possession  of  small  wooden  houses  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  farm,  one  of  which,  situated  on  what 
was  afterward  St.  John  Square,  was  known  as  the />(fsscssi(fu' 
/louscy  and  was  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence.  The 
church,  on  the  advice  of  two  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  city 
— Morgan  Lewis  and  Aaron  Burr— caused  the  fence  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  night,  when  Bogardus  was  off  Ids  guard. 
Bogardus  retaliated  on  the  fence  built  by  the  church,  and 

'  This  dcctl  is  dated  J.inu.iry  28,  1767,  nnd  is  recorded  in  the  IJ«M)k  of 
Deeds,  No,  18,  p.  133,  in  the  uiiQcc  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany, 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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there  were  quarrels  and  fights,  wliich  did  not  always  termi- 
nate without  bloodshed.  Cornelius  Bogardus  was  duly 
evicted  by  the  courts,  and  left  New  York  in  17S6.  It  is 
alleged  that  he  was  bought  oil  by  the  church  for  ^700. 
The  various  intrusions  of  his  son  John  after  that  date  did 
not  Iiave  even  a  color  or  claim  of  right.  He  gained  an 
entry  by  taking  leases  from  persons  who  held  under  the 
church. 

The  example,  however,  was  contagious,  and  other  per- 
sons squatted  on  the  farm,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
heirs.  A  Mrs.  Broad  settled  on  a  piece  of  ground  near 
North  Moore  Street,  called  The  Fort,  which  was  surround- 
ed by  a  breastwork  and  trench,  and  drove  away  tlie  people 
wiio  came  to  take  earth  from  the  banks  of  tlic  fori  by  throw- 
ing boiling  water  on  them.  A  certain  William  Malcolm, 
who  also  claimed  to  be  an  heir,  was  evicted  in  1786.  One 
of  his  descendants  subsequently  began  a  suit  by  writ  of 
right  for  some  land  near  Chambers  Street.  This  was  tried, 
in  1807,  before  Justice  Tompkins,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  church.' 

The  church  had  now  another  interval  of  peaceful  pos- 
session, but  in  1830  John  Bogardus,  just  mentioned,  then 
an  old  man,  brought  suit  in  chancery  for  the  recovery  of 
one-thirtieth  of  the  farm,  together  witii  his  proportionate 
share  of  all  back  rents  and  profits.  He  died  in  1833,  and 
Nathaniel  Bogardus  was  substituted  as  complainant.  The 
theory  of  Bogardus  contradicted  itself.  On  the  strength 
of  the  signature  of  Cornelius  Bogardus  being  wanting  to 
the  deed  to  Governor  Lovelace,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
church  was  a  tenant  in  common  with  him  and  his  heirs. 
There  being  five  heirs  of  Cornelius  Bogardus,  the  com- 
plainant might  on  this  principle  have  asked  for  one-for- 

'  James  Jackson,  txJem,  Richard  M.  Malcolm  and  others,  against  Martin 
Bromeling. 
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tieth,  or  onc-fifth  of  onc-ciglith  sliarc  ;  but  he  claimed  to 
1)0  also  one  of  the  heirs  of  Jans  Roclof  and  Jonas  Hogar- 
(liis,  two  sons  of  Anncke  Jans,  who  liad  died  intestate  and 
without  issue,  although  they  had  joined  in  the  deed  to 
Lovelace. 

John  Bogardus  had  able  lawyers,  but  little  money,  with- 
out which  not  much  could  be  accomplished  against  a  cor- 
pcjration  controlling  millions.  Money  must  be  had  by 
some  means,  so  his  lawyers  said,  and  some  device  must  be 
resorted  to  for  its  procurement.  Concealing  the  fact  that 
the  suit  had  been  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  only  a 
part  of  the  property,  which,  if  successful,  would  iiuire  to 
the  benefit  of  only  a  few  of  Anncke's  descendants,  tliey 
sent  out  agents  and  issued  circulars  calling  upon  all  her 
heirs  to  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  the  suit,  as 
though  all  were  equally  interested.  According  to  their 
rcpresentati(ins,  there  could  be  little  or  no  question  but 
that  the  trial  would  result  in  their  favor,  and  there  would 
be  millions  to  divide,  making  them  all  rich.  The  stratagem 
was  successful — pockets  were  opened.  One  lady  even  sold 
her  grandmother's  silver  teaspoons  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  fund.  Money  was  procured  swlTicient  to  satisfy  the 
lawyers,  and  the  suit  went  on  from  year  to  year,  froni 
court  to  court,  **  dragging  its  slow  length  along."  When 
the  money  was  short  the  suit  stopped  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  not  until  1847  that  judgment  was  finally  given  for  the 
church.  Many  old  documents  had  been  produced,  and  the 
evidence  had  been  heard  of  many  old  and  well-known 
residents,  whose  recollections  went  to  times  before  tlie 
Revolution.  Vice-Chancellor  Sandford,  in  delivering  his 
decision,  said  : 

"  Now  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  it  carefully, 
and  with  due  rcfiection,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  a  plainer 
case  has  never  been  presented  to  me  as  a  judge.     Were  it 
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not  for  the  uncommon  mat^nituclc  of  tlie  claim,  the  appar- 
ent sincerity  and  zeal  of  tlic  counsel  who  support  it,  and, 
in  fact  (of  which  I  have  been  oftentimes  admonished,  hy 
personal  applications  on  their  behalf),  that  the  descendants 
of  Anneke  Jans,  at  this  day,  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
in  number,  I  slmuld  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  de- 
liver a  written  judgment  on  deciding  tlie  cause. 

"  A  hearty  dislike  to  clothing  any  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion with  eitlier  grent  power  or  extensive  patronage,  and  a 
settled  conviction  that  the  possessi(jn  by  a  single  religious 
corporation  of  such  overgrown  estates  as  tl>e  one  in  con- 
troversy, and  the  analogous  instance  of  the  Collegiate 
Dutch  Church,  is  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
liave  (lisj>osed  me  to  give  an  earnest  scrutiny  to  the  de- 
fence in  this  case  ;  as,  in  the  instance  oi  the  Dutch  Church, 
they  prompted  me,  in  my  capacity  of  counsel,  to  more 
zealous  efforts  to  overthrow  their  title  to  the  lands  devised 
by  Jan  Ilaberdinck.  Hut  the  law  on  these  claims  is  well 
settled,  and  it  must  be  sustained  in  favor  of  icligious  cor- 
porations as  well  as  private  individuals.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  monstrous,  if,  after  .1  possession,  such  as  has  been 
proved  in  this  case,  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  open,  notorious,  and  within  sight  of  the  temple  of 
justice,  the  successive  claimants,  save  one,  being  men  oi 
full  age,  and  the  courts  open  to  them  all  the  time  (excei)t 
for  seven  years  of  war  and  revolution),  the  title  to  lands 
were  to  be  litigated  successfully  upon  a  claim  which  has 
been  suspended  for  five  generations.  Few  titles  in  this 
country  would  be  secure  under  such  an  administration  of 
the  law  ;  and  its  adoption  would  lead  to  scenes  of  fraud, 
corruption,  foul  justice,  and  legal  rapine  far  worse  in  their 
consequences  upon  the  peace,  good  order,  and  happiness 
of  society  tlian  external  war  or  domestic  insurrecticm. 

"The  bill  must  be  dismissed  with  costs."  ' 


'  Sandford's  ChanciTy  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  633-672.  The  report  of 
this  case  gives  a  very  good  history  of  the  various  preceding  attacks  on  the 
title.  See  also  4  Paige,  178,  and  15  Wendell,  ill,  and  the  note  of  IJishop 
I)c  Lancey  in  Thomas  Jones'  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i.,  pp.  402-413. 
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While  the  preceding  suit  was  going  on,  one  Jonas  Hum- 
bert, claiming  to  be  an  heir  of  old  Anncke,  began,  in  1834,  a 
suit  in  chancery,  maintaining  that  tlie  Dominie's  liuuwerv, 
i.e.,  the  farm  of  sixty-two  acres  left  by  Anncke  Jans,  had 
never  properly  formed  part  of  the  Cjuecn's  P'arm,  and  had 
therefore  never  been  included  in  the  grant  to  the  church, 
and  that  the  sole  real  basis  of  any  claim  of  the  church  was 
tlie  alleged  purchase,  in  1785,  of  the  rights  of  Cornelius 
l>()gardus  for  ^700,  by  which  it  had  come  to  be  tenant  in 
common  with  the  heirs.  This  case,  after  being  decided  in 
favor  of  the  church,  was  appealed  to  the  chancelior,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  where  the  judgment 
was  finally  affirmed  in  1840.' 

Nine  other  suits  were  begun  in  1847,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  another  Cornelius  Hrower,  an  '*  heir,"  in  which 
the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

One  Kicrsted  brought  an  action  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
1851,  in  the  Coi.rt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  another,  in  1852, 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  former  suit  was  abandoned  ; 
the  latter  was  decided,  in  1856,  against  the  plaintiff. 

The  lieirs,  full  of  Dutch  blood  and  Dutch  obstinacy, 
were  not  yet  satisfied.  Legal  technicalities  might  defeat 
their  attempts  to  get  "  their  own  "  again,  but,  at  all  events, 
the  church  had  no  right  to  it.  The  grant  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury  being,  in  their  belief,  void,  all  that  liad  then  belonged 
to  tlie  crown  now  belonged  to  the  State,  and  those  pleas 
which  had  been  so  effectual  against  tliem  could  not  hold 
against  the  People.  Once  the  title  of  Trinity  disproved, 
there  would  be  time  enough  to  settle  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  Queen's  Farm,  which  would  remain  to  the  State, 
and  the  Dominie's  Bouwcry,  which  would  come  to  them. 


'  Sec  Paige's  Reports,  vol.  vii.,  pp.   I95-198,  and  WendelPs  Reports, 
vol.  xxiv.,  pp.  587-640. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  that  snch  nn  attempt  had 
been  made.  Wlicn  Trinity  Church  ^vas  reorganized  by 
the  Lcgishiture,  in  1784,  numerous  petitions  were  present- 
ed on  tiie  subject,  and  among  tliem  one  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Anneke  Jans.  On  November  22,  1784,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  House  to  examine  tlic  laws  and 
records,  and  to  report  on  the  crown  lands — the  King's  Farm 
and  Garden,  and  all  other  lands  conceived  to  belong  to 
the  State.  On  February  17,  1785,  tlie  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  attorney-general  to  pro- 
ceed, without  delay,  to  recover  the  King's  Farm  and  Gar- 
den and  establish  the  People's  claim.  A  ])etition  wns  re- 
ceived from  Trinity  remonstrating  against  this  action,  and, 
although  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  it  never  be- 
came'a  law. 

The  question  apparently  arose  again  in  1836,  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  office  in  that  year  signed  an 
opinion  and  a  statement  of  facts  that  Trinity  had  "a  valid, 
subsisting,  and  absolute  title  to  the  lands  referred  to." 

In  1854,  however,  the  "heirs"  began  again,  and  Mr. 
Rutger  13.  Miller,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  land  office,  by  which  the  attorney-general 
was  directed  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  church,  provided 
that  the  State  should  be  indemnified  against  any  expense, 
and  that  evidence  should  be  first  presented  showing  the 
title  of  the  State.  Miller's  offer  was  to  carry  on  the  suit 
at  his  own  expense,  on  condition  that  one-quarter  of  the 
estate  recovered  should  be  given  to  him.  After  some  hesi- 
tations the  suit  was  begun,  but  the  bargain  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  it  was  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
which  appropriates  all  escheated  estates  to  the  Common 
School  Fund.  It  took  the  form  of  an  action  of  ejectment 
to  recover  a  lot  of  land  on  Murray  Street ;  and,  as  this  did 
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not  form  part  of  the  Annckc  J.ins  farm,  tlicrc  was  no  cm- 
l)a'*rassmcnt  of  the  decision  of  the  point  of  law  by  outside 
matters.  Tlie  rase  was  tried  in  1859,  anci  the  people  were 
nonsuited.  This  judgment  was  affirmed  at  the  (Icncral 
Term,  and  again,  in  i860,  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
court  of  highest  resort.' 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  attempt  to  get  possession  of 
the  Trinity  Church  property,  though  not  connected  di- 
rectly witli  the  heirs,  was  the  suit  brought  in  187 1,  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  York,  by  Rev.  David  Groesbecck, 
against  Mr.  William  E.  Dunsconib  and  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Dix.  Mr.  Groesbeeck  demanded  that  a  receiver  should  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  property  of  tlie  cluirch,  on 
the  grounds  tliat  he  is  a  successor  of  the  original  corpora- 
tors (how  he  does  not  show)  ;  that  the  "  trust  estate  "  has 
been  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  the  founders,  which 
were  "to  prevent  the  increase  of  vice  and  immorality  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  merely  to  support  the  para- 
sites of  any  sect ;"  "  tliat  the  Jewish  rabbi  and  his  congre- 
gation contributed  funds  to  build  the  original  j^arish  churchy 
of  Trinity  ; "  that  "he  is  of  the  same  faith,  baptism,  and 
communion  as  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Trinity  on 
February  4,  1714  ;  "  tliat  "  he  is  a  Protestant,  a  Trinitarian, 
and  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nion, as  established  by  the  synod  or  ecumenical  council  (I) 
of  Dort  ;"  "that  he  has  taken  the  sacrament  in  a  cliapel 
of  Trinity  ; "  that  "he  is,  and  long  has  been,  ready,  will- 
ing, and  anxious,  being  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  without  a  cliurch  edifice,  to  preach  in  said  parish 
church  ;**  that  the  property  of  the  church  is  being  wasted 
"in  seeking  to  acquire  and  establish  'a  political  weight,* 
and  boasting  thereof,  in  having  threatened  the  Legislature 

'  Smith's  Reports  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  44-67. 
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of  the  State  with  contempt,  in  having  neglected  to  provide 
for  the  poor  of  the  parisli,  wliilc  pampering  tlie  pride  of 
the  worldly-minded  and  laying  up  treasures  on  earth  in 
bonds  and  mortgages,"  and  in  preaching  blasphemies  and 
heresies  ;  that  stipends  and  salaries  are  paid  for  preaching 
such  blasphemies  ;  that  the  communion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  is  denied,  and  the  services  of  the  Greek 
Church  admitted;  that  tlie  establishment  of  "houses  of 
ablc-b(jdied  young  women  "  is  advocated  ;  that  vice  and 
immorality  have  been  allowed  to  increase  ;  and  that  the 
defendants  refuse  to  return  the  farm  to  the  heirs  of  Anncke 
Jans. 

The  defendants  demurred  to  this  complaint,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  a  defect  of  parties  in  the  omission 
of  Trinity  Church,  and  that  there  were  no  facts  stated  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  a  cause  of  action.  The  demurrer  was 
very  naturally  allowed,  and  as  the  judge  was  "  satisfied 
that  the  plaintiff's  notions  as  to  his  rights  and  remedies 
were  wild,  visionary,  and  absurd,"  he  thought  he  did  "  an 
act  of  great  kindness  to  him"  in  dismissing  the  complaint 
altogether,  and  not  allowing  him  to  amend  it.  lie  thought 
too  that  the  costs  and  allowances  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  deter  men  from  that  kind  of  litigation.' 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  all  legal  remedies 
had  been  exhausted.  But  no.  In  1877  a  certain  Rynear 
V^an  Giessen,  claiming  to  be  a  descendant  (of  the  seventh 
generation)  of  Anneke  Jans,  presented  to  the  surrogate  of 
Albany  County  a  family  Bible  and  a  pair  of  gold  earrings, 
which  it  was  asserted  had  belonged  to  Anneke  Jans,  and 
applied  for  the  appointment  of  administrators  of  her 
estate.  This  application  was  refused  by  the  surrogate. 
The  question  was  argued  on  appeal  before  the  General 


*  Howard's  Practice  Reports,  vol.  xli.,  pp.  302-345. 
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Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1879,  and  finally  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  1881,  when  the  decision  of  the 
surrogate  was  fully  sustained.' 

In  colonial  times  the  Legislature  enacted  laws  to  quiet 
titles  to  lands.  It  may  come  to  pass  that  our  State 
Legislature  will  have  to  act  in  this  case,  and  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  disturb  the 
church  in  her  possession  of  Anneke's  farm  or  any  part 
thereof. 

Suppose  that  the  heirs  should  gain  possession,  of  what 
particular  advantage  would  it  be  to  them  ?  Suppose  that 
the  heirs  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  first  two 
generations,  and  that  the  sixty-two  acres  of  land,  with  their 
buildings,  were  worth  sixty  million  dollars— a  liberal  esti- 
mate, after  deducting  for  streets — they  would  have  about 
two  hundred  dollars  each  !  The  heirs,  in  their  excitement 
(1830- 1 847),  did  not  sit  down  and  figure  out  this  problem, 
but  rushed  up  and  down  through  the  State,  searching 
church  and  municipal  records  for  a  pedigree,  and  ready 
to  sell  their  grandmothers'  spoons  to  obtain  the  where- 
withal to  contribute  to  the  funds,  lest  they  should  be  left 
out  when  the  grand  division  should  be  made  ! 

In  view  of  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunals,  and  of  their  publicity,  any  lawyer  who  can  now 
advise  or  encourage  the  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans  to 
waste  their  money  in  any  proceedings  to  recover  this 
property  must  be  considered  as  playing  on  the  ignorance 
of  simple  people,  and  as  guilty  of  conscious  fraud,  and  of 
an  attempt  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences. 

As  one  of  the  heirs,  I  rejoice  that  the  property  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  church,  which  has  used  and  will  use  its  in- 

'  See  New  York  Reports,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  (Court  of  Appeals,  SickelsX  pp. 
348-358,  Rynear  Van  Giessen  vs.  Samuel  Bridgford.     Also,  18  Hun,  8a 
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come  to  build  cluirclies  and  colleges  '  for  Christian  and  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation, 
which  would  use  it  to  swell  individual  and  private  fortunes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  owners  so  long  as  they  use  it  wisely.  I  am  the 
more  free  to  express  such  a  wish,  as  I  personally  do  not 
belong  to  the  Kpiscopal  Church. 

Nicholas  Schuyler  (12)  was  educated  a  physician,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  medical  director  of  the  Northern  Department,  Dr. 
Stringer.  lie  was  afterward  appointed  surgeon  of  Colo- 
nel Moses  Ilazen's  regiment,  with  which  ho  served  to  the 
close  of  the  war. 

After  his  marriage  to  Shinali  Simons,  member  of  a 
prominent  Jewish  family  of  Philadelphia,  on  August  13, 
1782,  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Stillwater,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  When  the  county  of 
Rensselaer  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  its  first  clerk; 
on  February  18,  1791.  He  then  removed  to  Troy,  the 
county-seat,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  al- 
though he  did  not  wholly  give  up  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  he  was  clerk  of  the  county  fifteen  consecutive 
years.  Having  no  children,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  estate,  and  cared  only  to  accunuilate  suffi- 
cient to  carry  himself  safely  through  the  journey  of  life. 

For  his  services  in  the  war,  the  State  assigned  to  him 
four  lots  of  land  of  five  hundred  acres  each,  three  of  which 
were  located  in  Onondaga  County  and  one  in  Cayuga. 
One  of  the  lots  was  reclaimed  by  the  State  as  part  of  the 
saline  district,  but  was  not  replaced  by  another.     He  was 

'  Columbia  College  was  founded  on  the  avails  of  a  lottery,  but  her  great 
wealth  is  derived  from  a  lil)cral  sUce  of  the  King's  Farm,  bestowed  by  Trin- 
ity Church,  by  a  dee<l  dated  May  15,  1755. 
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not  worried,  and  made  no  claim.  It  was  evident  to  the 
most  short-siglited,  that  hinds  situated  as  were  his  military 
lots  would  soon  become  valuable  for  farming  purposes, 
as  emigration  from  the  Eastern  States  to  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  New  York  was  very  large  ;  but  he  did  not  see  it, 
or,  if  he  did,  it  made  little  impression  on  him,  for  he  sold 
his  lands  for  a  nominal  consideration. 

His  wife  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States,  \\hich  in  a  few  years  would  have  been 
a  fortune  to  him,  but  h.e  never  troubled  himself  about  it, 
and  it  passed  out  of  his  possession.  Toward  the  close  of 
life,  having  lost  his  wife  and  being  lonely,  he  removed, 
with  his  adopted  daughter  (Henrietta  Schuyler  (26)),to  the 
residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Major  James  Van  Rensse- 
laer, at  Crystal  Hill,  three  miles  south  of  Albany  on  the 
river.  There,  in  congenial  society,  he  passed  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  happy  and  contented. 

Samukl  Schuyler  (13),  because  he  had  been  a  clerk  in 
the  Commissary  Department,  was  called  captain  by  cour- 
tesy. He  never  married,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  with 
his  relatives,  now  with  one,  and  now  with  another.  For 
a  few  years  he  was  the  guest  of  my  father,  when  I  was  a 
boy.  He  was  very  short-sighted,  and  quite  irascible  in 
temper.  His  young  nephews  soon  found  out  his  weak- 
nesses, and  would  often  provoke  him  with  their  practical 
jokes  and  harmless  tricks,  for  which,  when  caught,  their 
backs  were  made  to  smart  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  vindi- 
cated himself  the  tempest  subsided,  and  he  was  all  kind- 
ness and  generosity.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  the 
only  one  in  his  family  ;  he  held  to  the  faith  so  firmly, 
that  no  amount  of  argument  or  ridicule  could  shake  his 
hold.  Although  his  sight  was  very  defective,  his  chief  en- 
joyment was  in  reading.  The  Bible  and  Edwards*  "His- 
tory of  Redemption  "  were  his  favorite  books.     On  bright, 
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sunny  days  of  winter  he  would  sit  by  the  hour  near  a 
window,  with  one  of  those  boolcs  before  his  face  and  tlie 
other  by  his  side.  He  had  a  long  nose,  which  appeared 
the  longer  by  the  loss  of  teeth,  and,  when  tlie  liglit  began 
to  fade,  it  was  used  as  a  pointer  to  trace  the  printed  lines. 
Poor  Uncle  Sammy  !  Often  in  these  latter  years  I  think 
of  thee  !  Thy  years,  though  many,  wore  not  fortunate. 
Thy  life  was  one  of  faith,  and  when  thou  wast  summoned 
thou  wast  ready  !  Thou  hast  gone  to  thy  rest,  and  art  no 
Icjnger  troubled  by  wicked  boys  ! 

Elsie  Schuyler  (14)  was  married  to  her  first  husband, 
Dr.  Bogart,  in  June,  1783.  After  a  brief  pleasure  trip,  she 
returned  to  her  father's  at  Stillwater,  to  make  her  final 
preparations  for  a  permanent  residence  with  her  husband 
in  New  York.  Her  motiier  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
visit,  with  her  younger  children,  some  relatives  living  at  a 
distance,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  the  servants  to  care 
for  the  house.  ^Yhile  so  employed  she  received  a  call 
from  some  distinguished  visitors,  who  sought  entertain- 
ment for  the  night.  Gencial  Washington,  in  company 
with  Cjovernor  Clinton,  left  tlie  encampment  of  the  army 
at  Newburgh  about  the  middle  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  battle-fields  of  Saratoga  and  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  At  Albany  he  was  joined  by  General  Schuyler, 
and  on  horseback  the  company  proceeded  on  the  journey. 
On  their  arrival  at  Stillwater,  General  Schuyler  conducted 
them  to  the  residence  of  Harmanus  Schuyler  to  spend  the 
night.  Their  visit  was  unexpected,  but  Elsie  w\as  self-pos- 
sessed, and  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  disconcerted,  and 
received  them  with  graceful  courtesy;  she  was  dignified 
in  manner,  and  possessed  more  than  ordinary  beauty  of 
person.  She  appreciated  the  honor  of  having  Washington 
for  her  puest,  but  made  no  effort  at  display  ;  she  gave 
him  the  simple  and  substantial  fare  of  her  father's  house, 
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and  lodged  him  in  a  clean  and  comfortable  room.  After 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  as  her  guests  were  about  to 
leave,  Washington,  in  his  liabitually  grave  and  courteous 
manner,  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  It  was  a 
kiss  never  to  be  forgotten.  Nearly  fifty  years  afterward, 
when  languishing  in  her  last  illness,  her  youngest  nephew, 
who  had  never  before  seen  her,  called  to  pay  his  respects. 
When  taking  leave,  he  approached  her  bedside,  and  was 
about  to  kiss  her  on  her  lips,  she  held  up  her  hand,  and, 
said,  "  Not  my  lips,  George,  but  my  liand,  once  kissed  by 
Washington."  ' 

DiRCK  ScHUVLER  (15)  was  named  for  his  great-grand- 
father, Dirck  Ten  Brocck.  In  time  tlie  name  was  changed 
to  Dcrick.  In  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  by  the  State  of  New  York,  he  drew  tw(j  lots  of 
five  hundred  acres  each,  both  lying  in  the  present  town  of 
Ithaca.  One  was  sold  at  a  low  price  ;  the  other,"  after  April, 
iSii,  was  the  homestead  of  my  father.  Derick  did  not 
marry,  but  died  a  br;ohelorin  the  forty-jiinth  year  of  his  age. 

John  II.  Schuylft<  (i6>,  the  II.  standing  for  Ilarmanus, 
to  distinguish  him  from  other  Johns,  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation in  the  best  English  schools  of  Albany,  and  was 
prepared  with  reference  to  the  mercantile  business.  On 
leaving  school,  instead  of  entering  a  counting-house,  as 
was  intended,  he  became  the  private  secretary'  of  John 
Barker  Church,  with  whom  he  spent  several  years.  As  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Church,  he  was  received  into  the  family, 
and  accorded  more  privileges  than  were  usually  granted 
to  young  men  of  that  position.  Mr.  Cliurch  resided  in 
New  York,  but  his  business  frequently  called  him  to 
Philadelphia   and    Boston,    usually   accompanied    by   his 


•  Some  years  since  this  anecdote  apiieared  in  the  Magazine  of  American 
History,  over  the  signature  of  a  weU-known  author,  without  credit  to  the 
original  source.     I  now  reclaim  my  own. 
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secretary.  Schuyler  soon  became  accustomed  to  tlic  best 
English  society  in  the  country,  and  to  its  usages.  Unlike 
most  young  men  of  Dutch  descent  in  his  time,  he  spoke 
English  without  an  accent,  and  easily  passed,  when  occa- 
sion offered,  for  a  genuine  Yankee. 

After  some  years  of  such  employment,  he  returned  to 
Stillwater,  and,  without  experience  or  training,  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  For  a  time  he  prospered,  but  his 
want  of  commercial  knowledge  was  a  serious  hindrance 
to  his  ultimate  success.  lie  finally  gave  up  the  shop, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Fortune  was  not  propitious, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1811  he  removed,  with  all  his  fam- 
ily, to  the  present  town  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  settled  on 
Lot  No.  57,  containing  five  hundred  acres,  and  situated 
two  and  a  half  miles  west  from  the  village.  It  was  one 
of  the  military  lots  assigned  to  his  brother  Dcrick.  The 
country  was  new  and  sparsely  settled  ;  it  was  almost  a 
wilderness.  For  the  want  of  good  roads,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  travel,  it  was  farther  removed  from  the  old  set- 
tlements on  the  Hudson  than  arc  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
at  the  j^resent  time.  The  family,  so  far  removed  from 
their  old  friends,  died  out  of  their  remembrance,  except  of 
those  nearly  related.  We  have  seen  how  Philip,  the  great- 
grandfather of  John  II.  Schuyler,  was  supposed  to  have 
left  no  posterity.  So  now,  the  line  was  again  believed  to 
liavc  become  extinct.  Mrs.  Cochrane,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  General  Schuyler,  writing  to  a  friend  from  Oswego, 
on  November  12,  1845,  said  :  "I  remember  Mr.  Harmanus 
Schuyler,  a  distant  relative,  who  h«ad  been  sheriff  of  Al- 
bany County  many  years  before  I  saw  him,  and  that  is 
fifty  years  ago  ;  not  one  of  his  children,  and  he  had  many 
survive."  She  was  mistaken,  poor  lady,  for  John,  the 
fourth  son,  was  still  living,  surrounded  by  eight  living 
sons  and  three  daughters,  with  numerous  grandchildren. 
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As  Ilarmanus  Schuyler  (10)  was  the  o'nly  one  of  his 
brothers  to  continue  the  direct  line,  so  'vas  Jolui  tiie  only 
one  of  his  six  sons  to  hand  down  the  naujc  and  pedigree 
of  his  branch  of  the  Schuyler  family.  Thore  seems  little 
danger  now  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  such  extremities. 
As  a  farmer  John  was  a  failure.  lie  had  been  accustt>med 
all  his  life,  up  to  his  renKJval  to  Ithaca,  to  the  unpaid  labor 
of  slaves  ;  he  never  afterward  could  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
In  a  few  years  the  title  to  his  farm  was  questioned  by  a 
land  speculator,  who  had  bought  the  soldier's  right  from 
an  agent  whose  power  of  attorney  had  been  rev(jked,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact.  But  he  got  his  fraudulent 
title  on  record  first,  and  by  this  means  succeeded  in  liis 
suit  of  ejectment.  Several  years  afterward  the  case  was 
again  taken  into  the  courts  by  Schuyler's  son  Philip  (30), 
and  the  former  verdict  reversed.  The  farm  came  back 
into  the  family,  and  its  original  occupant  spent  his  last 
years  on  the  homestead.  John  II.  Schuyler  married  suc- 
cessively Ilendrika  and  Annatje  Fort. 

Tm:  Four  h'AMiLv. 

The  first  trustworthy  information  relating  to  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Forts  is  found  in  a  deed  for  a  farm  at  Canasla- 
gione,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  present  town  of  Clifton  Park, 
Saratoga  County.  It  is  dated  June  10,  1684,  and  was  given 
by  the  administrators  of  Teunis  Wielemse  Boots,  deceased, 
to  Jean  Forte,  alias  l.iberte,  "for  all  the  land  and  real  es- 
tate which  the  said  Boots  possessed  in  his  lifetime  .at  that 
])lacc,  together  with  house,  barn,  stacks,  orchard,  and  lots, 
which  said  land  has  now  been  inhabited  by  the  said  Lib- 
crto  for  three  years,  being  satisfied  with  it,  as  if  he  owned 
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it  hitherto.'"  Why  the  aiias  I  am  unable  to  explain.  lie 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  may  liave  ilcd  from  the  military 
despotism  of  Canada,  and,  having  gained  his  liberty,  he 
may  have  adopted  the  word  as  one  of  his  names.  It  was 
one  of  the  royal  ordinances  for  the  government  of  Canada, 
that  Protestants  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  on  its  soil. 
When  any,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  law,  found  their  way 
thither,  they  were  required  to  conform  to  the  established 
Catholic  religion,  or  leave  the  country.  Some  did  con- 
form for  the  time  being,  to  avoid  greater  evils,  but  em- 
braced a  favorable  opportunity  U)  remove  to  other  parts. 
Before  1700  there  were  several  such  men  in  Albany  and  its 
vicinity.  Usually  they  married  in  the  families  of  the  com- 
munity, and  became  prosperous  citizens. 

There  may  have  been  other  reasons  why  Jean  Fort 
adopted  the  alias.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days  to 
have  two  surnames,  or  for  members  of  the  same  family  to 
take  difTercnt  names.  lie  may  have  come  to  this  country 
through  Holland,  as  did  many  of  his  countrymen  and  men 
of  other  nationalities.  His  name  is  variously  written  in 
the  documents,  not  by  liimsclf,  :\s  Le  Fort,  La  Fort,  de 
Fort,  but  never  without  the  alias  Liberte.     He  or  his  fam- 


'  A  singul.ir,  and  in  some  respects  an  amusing,  mistake  has  been  made  as 
to  the  fust  American  ancestor  of  the  P'orts.  Professor  Pearson,  in  his 
Genealogy  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Albany,  introduces  Jan  Fort  Orangien, 
who  married  Marie  Grande,  in  New  Amsterdam,  November  24,  1641,  as 
the  first  of  the  family,  of  whom  Jan  Fort,  alias  Liberie,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  son.  A  gentleman  of  New  York,  whose  family  had  intermarried  with 
the  Forts,  prepared  a  genealogical  chart,  on  which  Jan  Fort  Orangien  ap- 
pears as  the  first  ancestor  of  that  kindred  family.  Had  these  authors  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  provincial  records,  Jan  Fort  Orangien  would 
not  have  occupied  the  position  assigned  him.  He  was  a  native  African, 
and  after  serving  the  West  India  Company  faithfully  for  nineteen  years, 
was  manumitted,  with  others,  on  February  25,  1644,  by  Director  Kicft.  He 
probably  h.id  served  the  Company  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  long  enough  to 
get  his  name.  The  Forts  are  not  a  mixed  race  ;  they  have  a  very  fair  com- 
plexion. 
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ily  ni«iy  have  been  in  the  province  prior  to  the  date  named 
in  the  deed  for  the  farm.  Jean  de  Frote  (Forte  ?)  joined 
the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  on  October  7,  1663,  after 
which  the  name  does  not  again  appear  in  the  church  rec- 
ords or  elsewhere.  Jacob  (one  of  the  most  usual  names 
in  the  Fort  family)  Le  Fort  was  one  of  the  creditors  of 
Joshua  Green,  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  Augu  »t,  1668.  Noth- 
ing more  is  known  of  him.  Marcus  l.afort  applied  for 
letters  of  naturalization  in  May,  ^693.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  were  granted,  or  what  became  of  liim.  Bar- 
tholomew La  Fourt,  an  alien,  had  his  goods  seized  by  the 
collector  of  customs,  in  170T.  Whether  lie  procured  the 
release  of  his  property,  and  remained  in  the  country,  or 
returned  to  the  place  whence  he  came,  is  not  known. 

The  wife  of  Jean  l^ort  was  Margriet  Rinckhout,  but  the 
(late  and  place  of  their  marriage  are  unknown.  The 
brothers  Daniel  and  Jan  Rinckhout  were  in  Albany  about 
1653.  Daniel  died  in  1662,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years, 
and  in  his  will  left  his  house  and  all  other  property  to  his 
br(«ther  Jan,  except  twenty-five  guilders  to  a  brother  in 
Pomcren,  Holland.  lie  could  not  have  had  a  family,  or 
he  would  have  mentioned  them  in  the  will.  Jan  Rinck- 
hout, a  baker  by  trade,  had  a  family  of  two  children  at 
least — a  daughter  Gertrude,  married  to  Simon  Groot,  of 
Schenectady  ;  and  a  son  Juriaen,  residing  in  New  York  in 
1703.  Jan  Rinckhout  bought  a  farm  at  Schenectady,  and 
in  1670  his  wife  let  liis  bakery  in  Albany  to  Antony  Lespi- 
nard,  the  ancestor  of  the  New  York  Lispcnards.  Rinck- 
hout became  a  recluse,  living  and  dying  alone  in  a  hut  on 
his  farm.  Jean  Fort's  wife  may  have  been  Jan  Rinckhout's 
daughter,  and  yet,  by  comparing  the  dates,  she  was  quite 
as  likely  to  liavc  been  his  sister,  and  married  to  Fort  in 
Holland. 

Jean  Fort,  alias  Libert^,  made  his  will  on  November  3, 
Vol.  11—24 
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1706,  in  whicli  he  names  his  children — Anna,  Johannes, 
Abraham,  Nicolas,  Jacob,  Mary,  Daniel,  and  Isak.  The 
last  was  baptized  in  the  church  at  Albany  on  September  3, 
1699.     The  will  was  proved  on  Octobler  3,  1707. 

The  settlement  at  Canastagione,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  was  somewhat  distant  from  another  of  the 
same  name  on  the  south  side,  now  Xiskayuna.  It  was 
made  by  seven  farmers — Jean  Fort,  Jean  Rosie,  another 
Frenchman,  often  employed  as  an  interpreter  on  the  mis- 
sions to  Canada  ;  Dirck  Arentse  Bratt,  two  brothers  Jan 
and  Reynicr  Qiiackenboss,  and  the  brothers  Gcrrit  Rycksc 
and  Maas  Rycksc  Van  Vranken.  The  farms  were  located 
on  the  interval  along  the  river,  each  having  about  the 
same  frontage  ;  behind  was  an  tuibrokcn  forest.  The  near- 
est neighbors  were  across  the  river,  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant, and  at  Half  Moon,  on  the  same  side,  about  five  miles 
below.  The  settlers  chose  the  wilderness,  where  they 
could  hold  their  lands  in  fee,  rather  than  settle  on  tlie 
manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  under  long  or  perpetual  leases. 

In  1703  Joan  Fort  sent  a  petition  to  tiie  governor  for 
some  of  the  wild  land  back  of  his  farm,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Three  years  later  the  seven  farmers  joined  in  an 
arrangement  to  procure  what  Fort  had  individually  sought 
in  vain.  They  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  to  procure  for  them  a  patent  from  the  gov- 
ernment f(»r  a  tract  of  land  one  mile  in  depth  lying  back 
of  their  farms,  for  which  they  stijiulated  to  pay  him 
^50  on  delivery  of  the  ]iatent.  The  instrument  was 
signed  by  the  several  parties  except  Fort,  whose  wife 
signed  her  own  name,  "  Margrct  ye  wife  of  Jan  Fort  Lib- 
crt6/*  The  paper  is  still  preserved  uncancelled  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Schuyler.  The  patent  was  granted  on 
April  20,  1708,  and  the  next  year  the  parties  released  to 
each  other  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 
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The  settlement,  being  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  was 
not  safe  from  the  incursions  of  unfriendly  Indians,  and  of 
their  savage  allies,  the  Canadian  French.  Gradually  the 
Rosies,  the  Bratts,  and  the  Ouackenbosses  withdrew  to 
safer  localities.  The  Forts  and  Van  Vrankens  tenaciously 
retained  possession  of  their  paternal  acres.  It  is  shown 
by  a  map  of  Albany  and  vicinity,  published  in  185 1,  that 
these  families  still  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  nu- 
merous in  the  country  for  miles  around.  The  Forts  early 
established  a  ferry  across  the  river  and  opened  a  road  di- 
rect to  Albany.    The  ferry  is  known  to-day  as  Fort's  Ferry. 

The  homestead  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  six  sons  of  the  original  proprietor.  Two  of  them, 
Abraham  and  Isak,  bought  farms  in  Schaghticoke,  and 
Jacob  settled  in  Half  Moon,  on  the  borders  of  Stillwater, 
lie  paid  for  his  farm  ^«So,  and  a  yearly  quit-rent  to  An- 
thony Van  Schaick  of  a  "half  skippcl  of  wheat  and  six- 
pence currency." 


GENEALOGICAL   TAULE   OF   THE   FORT   FAMILY. 

I.  JEAN  FORT,  alias  Liberie,  and  Mar^rict  Rinckhout, 

2.  Annatje. 

3.  Johannes,  m.  Rebecca  \\m  Antwcrpen, 

4.  Abraham,  m.  Anna  Barhcr  Cltitc. 

5.  Nicholas,  m.  Maritje  Win  Antiverpm. 

6.  Jacob,  d.  May  17,  1760. 

m.  1,  January  14,  1726,  Sara  de  Wamielitr, 
m.  2,  A/at  it Jc  Oosterhout, 

7.  Mary,  m.  Johatwcs  I  \;/t/fr. 

8.  Daniel,  m.  Gcrritjc  Win  den  licr^h. 

9.  Isak,  m.  I,  Jarotnyna  {Joatt)  I  'tele, 

m.  2,  Sara  I'uU, 

6.  JACOB  FORT  and  Sara  dc  IVaudclier. 
la  Elizabeth,  b.  March  5,  1727. 

ni.  Jacob  J,    Van  IVoerl. 
II.  Johannes,  b.  October  22,  1728,  d.  s.  p. 
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12.  Abraham,  bp.  February  3,  1731. 

m.  I,  No\  ember  18,    1752,  Sara   Van   Wcert,  d.  No- 

vember  22,  1754. 
m.  2,   July   I,  1758,  Eva  Benmwe,  d.    September  4, 

1799. 

13.  Margaret,  bp.  March  24,  1734, 

14.  Harman,  bp.  January  8,   1737. 

m.  September  6,  1760,  Rebecca  Van  WoerU 

15.  LeeNDERT,  bp.  July  6,   1744,  d.  s.  p. 

12.   ABRAHAM  FORT  and  Sara  J  an  iroert. 

16.  Margaret,  b.  November  16,  1753,  ^-  J^'X  2»  '757* 

17.  A  Daughter,  b.  November  18,  1754,  obt. 

12.  ABRAHAM  FORT  and  K-a  Bcmte-ve. 

18.  Saartje  (Sara),  b,  December  18,  1759. 

m.    W'ynant  Van  t/cr  Bergh, 

19.  Jacoh,  b.  May  22,  1763,  d.  Octo])er  20,   1839. 

n>.  September  7,   1783,  Anna  Vrooman. 

20.  AnNATJE,  b.  June  30,  1767. 

m.  June  4,   1787,  Peter  Van  Xess. 

19.   JACOB  FORT  and  Anna  Vroonuui. 

21.  Jenny,  b.  Deceniber  21,  1784,  ol)l. 

22.  Jane,  b.  January  18,   1797. 

m.  Ileni y  P,   Van  Pensselaer,  of  Clavcrack. 

23.  Abraham,  b.  January  2,  1799. 

m.  A/>l>y  Powers,  d.  s.  p.  in  Virginia. 

24.  Eveline,  b.  April  22,  1801. 

m.  D.yu'o  Van  Vcehten. 

14.    HARMAN  FORT  and  Pe/ncea  Van  IVoerl. 

25.  Hendrik.v,  b.  June  6,  1761. 

m.  June  6,   1786,  Jc/in  If.  Schuyler* 

26.  Sara,  b.  January  11,  1763. 

m.  Dr.  Reuben  Schuyler^  of  the  Flatts. 

27.  Jacob,  b.  July  22,  1764,  d.  s.  p.  October  14,  1804. 

28.  Maritje,  b.  May  3,  I7<)6,  obt. 

29.  Margret.v  b.  June  24,   1768,  d.  y. 
3a   Annatje,  ]>.  March  29,  177a 

m.  June  10,  1800,  John  II.  SchuyUr. 
31.  Maritje,  b.  December  18,  1771,  obt. 

An  old  Dutch  Bible  in  good  preservation,  originally  be- 
longing to  Jacob  Fort  (6)  and  now  in  possession  of  John 
Van  Rensselaer,  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  one  of  his  descend- 
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ants,  contains  many  valuable  records,  on  which  I  have 
freely  drawn  in  the  preceding  pedigree.  It  also  contains 
a  paper  written  in  1835,  by  Mrs.  Abby  Rogers  Fort,  giv- 
ing the  genealogy  of  tlie  F'ort  family.  It  states  that  "  the 
family  was  originally  French,  and  the  true  name  Le  Forte. 
They  emigrated  to  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  Jacob  Le  Forte  emigrated  from 
thence  to  this  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  had  six  sons,  John,  Nicliolas,  Daniel, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  The  writer  had  taken  S(Mne 
pains,  by  correspondence  and  personal  interviews  with 
members  of  the  family,  to  get  at  facts.  Sl>c  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  true  name  of  the  first  American  ances- 
tor, but  she  gave  the  names  of  his  sons  correctly.  An- 
natje  Fort  (30),  when  speaking  of  her  family,  always  said 
that  the  name  was  Le  Fort,  of  French  origin,  and  that  the 
family  came  through  Holland  to  this  country. 

The  Dutch  Bible  of  Harman  Fort  (14),  printed  in  1736, 
by  Pieter  and  Jacob  Kuer,  Dordrecht,  is  now  in  my  pos- 
session. It  is  a  thick  folio  volume  bound  in  boards  cov- 
ered with  tooled  leather,  and  finished  with  eight  brass 
corner-pieces  and  two  clasps.  Besides  the  text  in  two 
columns  to  the  page,  there  are  marginal  references  and 
voluminous  foot-notes.  It  contains  maps  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  Egypt,  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  forty  years'  wanderings,  of  the  Holy  Land, 
of  the  countries  visited  by  the  Apostles  in  their  missionary 
tours,  and  a  plan  of  Jerusalem  with  the  front  elevation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  There  were  originally  at  least  twenty- 
two  pages  of  plates,  each  containing  six  illustrations,  three 
by  three  and  a  half  inches,  engraved  by  D.  Jonkman  ; 
but  having  passed  through  many  hands,  and  amused  sev- 
eral generations  of  children,  it  now  contains  only  eleven 
plates,  or  sixty-six  distinct  pictures,  which  are  quaint  and 
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amusing.  The  family  records  once  within  the  covers  arc 
sadly  mutilated,  and  many  of  tiicm  lost.  When  it  came  to 
my  liands,  a  few  years  since,  more  than  half  the  leaves  were 
loose  and  misplaced,  and  the  title-page  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment missing.  I  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  binder, 
who  restored  it  to  its  original  condition,  preserving  all  the 
old  binding.  With  careful  usage  it  may  go  down  the  ages. 
From  the  records  in  these  two  old  Bibles  I  have  mainly 
prepared  the  Fort  pedigree. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  direct  line  of  Jean  Fort's 
fourth  son,  Jacob,  is  extinct.  The  last  of  the  name  died 
in  Virginia  during  the  civil  war.  lie  was  engaged  in  a 
large  and  profitable  business  when  the"  war  commenced. 
Not  wishing  to  lose  liis  all,  he  remained,  but  did  not  j(jin 
the  rebel  ranks.  Jacob  (27),  the  only  son  of  Ilarman 
Fort,  was  the  first  sheriiT  of  Saratoga  County,  1791-93. 
(The  name  is  erroneously  printed  Ford  in  the  civil  list.) 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  was  never  married. 

In  the  old  French  and  Indian  war  of  1744-48,  the  people 
on  the  borders  were  exposed  to  great  dangers  and  hard- 
ships. The  almost  uninterrupted  peace  of  fifty  years,  since 
1697,  had  made  them  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  their 
defences.  The  old  fort  at  Canastagione  had  rotted  down 
and  disappeared.  The  French  had  erected  Fort  St.  Fred- 
crick  at  Crown  Point,  which  gave  them  command  of  the 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George  and  of  the  upper  Hudson. 
The  English,  in  consequence  of  the  chronic  quarrels  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  Legislature,  neglected  to 
fortify  any  point  on  the  borders  to  hold  the  French  in 
check,  but  left  the  settlements  north  of  Albany  undefend- 
ed and  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  broken,  and  all  North  America 
became  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  savage  war.  Scalping 
parties  from  Canada  swooped  down  upon  the  defenceless 
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settlements  of  New  York  and  New  England,  killing  and 
capturing  the  terror-stricken  inliabitants.  The  farmers  of 
Canastagionc  were  especially  unfortunate. 

In  the  year  that  Saratoga  was  destroyed,  1745,  several 
persons  were  killed,  and  otiiers  carried  to  Canada  to  suffer 
a  long  imprisonment.  Three  of  Jean  Fort's  sons  and  two 
grandsons  were  among  the  unfortunates.  Johannes  (3) 
died  in  prison  at  Quebec,  on  December  7,  1746,  and  his 
brother  Abraham  (4)  died  in  the  same  prison  a  year  later. 
Jacob  (6)  fared  better  ;  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  lib- 
erty, and  returned  to  his  family,  but  nothing  was  heard  of 
his  son,  whose  fate  was  unknown.  Simon,  a  son  of  Nicho- 
las (5),  was  a  mere  boy  when  carried  off.  He  was  adopted 
by  an  Indian  woman,  one  of  the  Mohawk  proselytes,  in 
place  of  her  own  son,  killed  on  an  expedition.  After  the 
war,  in  June,  1750,  Governor  Clinton  sent  commissioners 
into  Canada  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They 
could  not  procure  Simon's  release,  although  Captain  \'an 
Schaick  offered  the  Indian  mother  six  hundred  francs  for 
his  ransom.  She  said  that  she  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  regarded  him  as  one  of  her  own  children,  but  if  she 
were  obliged,  by  the  commands  of  the  P^rench  governor, 
to  give  him  up,  her  friends  would  follow  them  and  cause 
them  to  feel  her  resentment.  On  appealing  to  him  to 
leave  the  Indians  and  return  to  his  family,  he  replied  that 
he  was  attached  to  his  new  friends,  and,  having  become  a 
Catholic,  he  preferred  to  remain  with  them.  In  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  liis  father  was  more  successful,  and  pro- 
cured his  release  at  an  expense  of  ^50.  Simon  returned 
home,  and  twelve  years  later  married  a  daughter  of  his 
neighbor,  Van  Vranken. 

Ilarman  Fort  (14)  was  a  merchant  in  Waterford,  N.  Y., 
in  the  full  tide  of  a  successful  business  when  he  died,  at  a 
romparatively  early  age.     His  wife  had  died  a  few  years 
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before.  Their  children  were  left  to  the  care  of  relatives. 
Only  one  of  them,  Annatje,  lived  to  old  age  ;  she  died  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January  12,  185 1,  nearly  eighty-one  years  old. 

Maria  Schuyler  (19),  "Aunt  Polly,"  as  she  was  famil- 
iarly called,  lost  her  first  husband  witliin  a  few  years  after 
marriage.  Her  second  marriage  was  happy.  Her  hus- 
band had  a  pleasant  place  south  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  the 
land  running  down  to  the  river.  She  lived  to  enjoy  her 
surroundings  only  a  few  years,  and  died  in  giving  life  to 
another. 

Philip  Schuyler  (20),  the  youngest  of  the  family,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  property  and  business.  He  married, 
on  May  22,  1797,  Mary,  daughter  of  Heriah  Pahuer,  who 
came  with  a  chuich  colony  from  Canaan,  Conn.,  1762,  and 
made  a  settlement  at  Stillwater.  For  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  made  repeated 
efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Hudson.  At  last  it  was  effected.  Were  the  members  of 
this  colony  the  descendants  of  those  who,  a  hundred  years 
before,  negotiated  with  the  Mohawks  for  the  purchase  of 
Half  Moon,  and  failed  because  Piiilip  Pietcrse  Schuyler  and 
Goosen  Gerritsc  Van  Schaick  were  too  quick  for  them  ? 

I  have  been  able  to  procure  but  little  information  re- 
lating to  this  member  of  the  Schuyler  family.  His  mar- 
riage and  death  are  not  recorded  in  the  family  Bible. 
These  dates  were  furnished  by  a  correspondent,  who  knew 
more  about  him  than  any  living  Schuyler.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1807,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years.  His 
wife  did  not  long  survive  him.  Their  orphan  children 
found  a  home  with  their  mother's  relatives.  Two  of  them 
died  at  an  early  age.  The  youngest,  Deborah,  married 
and  had  two  children,  of  whom  I  have  been  unable  to 
gain  any  information. 
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FIarmanus  Schuvlf.r  (21)  and  Jacob  Fort  Schuyler 
(22)  botli  served  in  the  War  of  181 2. 

Phiiip  Churci-  ScnuvM:R(3o)  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
tlic  anti-slavery  cause,  removed  to  Kansas  in  1855,  and  tlircw 
liimself  warmly  into  the  struggle  for  making  it  a  free  State. 

(rFORGE  Washin(;ton'  Schuvler  (t^2)  graduated  at  tlic 
I'nivcrsity  of  tlic  City  of  New  York  in  1837.  He  studied 
tiieology,  but  subsequently,  in  order  to  ex.ricatc  a  brotlicr 
from  difficulties,  engaged  in  business  at  Ithaca,  X.  V.  He 
was  elected  treasurer  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  on  No- 
vember 3,  1863,  and  served  for  two  years.  He  was  ap- 
[Kjintcd  superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  January  3,  1866,  and  served  until 
February  14,  1870.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
1873,  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing, when  he  obtained  the  passage  of  the  General  Savings 
Bank  Law,  and  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  railway 
employees.  He  was  subsequently,  from  January  i,  1876, 
to  May,  1880,  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  and  was 
the  first  to  propose  making  the  canals  free  waterways  by 
the  abolition  of  tolls — a  recommendation  which  was  subse- 
(juently  effected  by  a  constitutional  amendn:ent.  As  au- 
ditor he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  New  Capitol 
Commissioners.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity from  its  foundation,  and  was  its  treasurer  (without 
salary)  from  1868  to  October,  1874,  when  he  resigned. 
He  married,  in  1839,  Matilda  Scribner.  The  genealogy 
of  the  Scribner  family  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Nicholas  Bleecker,  Jr. 

The  husband  of  Catherine  Angelica  Scliuylcr  (33)  was 
descended  from  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bleecker  families  in  America,  who,  in  1658,  at  the  age  of 
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seventeen,  emigrated  to  Albany  from  Mcppcl,  in  the  Nctii- 
crlands.  According  to  tiie  custom  of  his  native  country, 
lie  had  been  tauglit  a  trade,  wliicii  lie  abandoned  soon 
after  liis  arrival  for  the  more  j)rofitablc  business  of  a  mer- 
chant, lie  married  Margarita,  daughter  of  Rutgcr  Jacob- 
sen  V^an  Schoenderwoert.  In  his  business  lie  was  more 
than  ordinarily  successful,  and  soon  became  a  leading 
man  in  ids  community.  He  made  hirgc  piuxhases  of 
lands,  usually  in  company  with  others,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  considerable  estates  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  posterity.  He  was  one  of  tiie  seven  partners  in  the 
famous  Saratoga  Patent,  some  portions  of  which  are  yet 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  He  was  named  one 
of  the  first  aldermen,  and  also  **  chamberlain,"  or  treasurer, 
in  the  charter  of  Albany  of  1686.  In  1690  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Leisler's  Assembly,  and  also  represented  his  county 
in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Assemblies,  169S-1700.  He  was 
recorder  in  1696,  and  mayor  in  1700.  He  died  on  No- 
vember 21,  1732,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  leaving  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons,  Nicho- 
las and  Henry,  died  unmarried.  The  other  two  and  sev- 
eral of  their  descendants  have  held  prondnent  positions  in 
the  professional  and  political  circles  of  the  province  and 
State. 

Johannes,  the  eldest  son  of  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  mayor  of  Albany  in  1701,  having  pre- 
viously served  one  year  as  recorder.  When  eighteen  years 
old  he  was  on  a  trading  expedition,  in  company  with  others, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  French.  He  was  carried  into  Canada,  but 
was  released  and  returned  to  his  home  in  the  following 
year,  1687.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Iroquois  lan- 
guage, and  was  often  employed  in  negotiations  with  the 
Five  Nations.     His  son  Nicholas  married  Margarita  Rose- 
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boom,  on  April  lo,  1728,  and  had  several  children,  one  of 
whom,  Johannes,  married  Margarita  V"an  Dcuscn.  The 
latter  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  throe  daughters.  Mar- 
garet, the  eldest  daughter,  married  John  \'an  Schaick. 
Harriet  married  Rev.  John  B.  Romryn,  D.I).,  a  prominent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  New  York  City.  Elizabeth, 
the  third  daughter,  married  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead,  D.IX,  a 
distinguished  minister  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
and  father  of  the  late  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  the  h.storian, 
of  New  York.  His  son  Henry  married  Mary  Storm,  and 
died  in  his  thirtieth  year,  leaving  one  daughter.  Nicholas 
Bleecker,  Jr.,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  married,  first, 
Catharine  Staats,  daughter  of  an  old  Albany  merchant  ; 
and,  secondly,  Catharine  A.  Schuyler.  By  his  first  wife  he 
had  one  daughter,  Margaret, "Avho  marricil  Anson  Bangs, 
lately  deceased.  She  and  her  two  sons,  Bleecker  and  An- 
son, reside  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Nicholas  Bleecker,  Jr.,  as 
he  always  wrote  his  name,  was  long  connected  with  the 
old  Bank  of  Albany,  as  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  trusted 
ofiicers.  He  was  deputy  State  treasurer  from  ::864  to 
1867.  As  a  man  he  was  modest  and  unobtrusive  ;  he  had 
a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he 
Ixjre  himself  without  reproach.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  like  many  of  his  family  in  preceding  generations. 

Rutger,  youngest  son  of  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  was  also 
tlie  recorder  of  Albany,  and  mayor  1726-28.  He  married 
Catalina,  daughter  of  David. Schuyler  and  his  wife,  Cata- 
lyn  Vcrplanck,  and  then  the  widow  of  Johannes  Abecl, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children.  His  only  daughter,  Mar- 
garita, married  Edward  Collins,  only  son  of  John  Col- 
lins and  his  wife,  Margarita  Schuyler.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  married  Elizabeth  Staats.  Their  son  Rutger  mar- 
ried Catharine  Elmendorf,  and  had  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Peter  Brinckerhoff,  of   New  York  ;   Maria,  who   married 
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Morris  S.  Miller,  of  Utica  ;  Blandina,  who  married  lion. 
Charles  E.  Dudley  ;  John  R.,  who  married,  first,  Eliza 
Hridgen,  secondly,  Mrs.  Hetty  Linn.  Mr.  Dudley  was  a 
State  senator,  mayor  of  Albany,  and  United  Stales  senator. 
Mrs.  Dudley,  in  memoiy  of  her  liusband,  founded  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany.  Joiin  R.  Hleeckerharl  six 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Mary,  married  the  lion. 
Horatio  Seymour,  late  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Jacobus,  or  James,  second  son  of  Rutger  Hleecker,  the 
elder,  married  Abigail  Lispenard,  of  New  York,  and  had 
several  children,  one  of  whom,  John  J.,  married  Ann  Eli/a 
Schuyler,  the  poetess,  daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler,  of  Xpw 
York. 

Alexandkr  Hamilton  Schitvli.r  (42)  entered  the  army 
carlv  in  1863,  as  did  also  his  brother  Hknrv  (43').  Their 
regiment  was  sent  to  the  front  when  General  Grant  en- 
tered on  his  Virginia  campaign.  Alexander  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  C(-»nfcdcrates,  and  sent  to  the  military 
prison  at  Andersonville,  where  he  was  attacked  ]")y  fever, 
and  died  from  want  of  proper  medical  treatment  and  ordi- 
nary care.  His  sufferings,  as  related  to  me  by  a  com{)an- 
ion,  were  terrible.  I  never  think  of  them  without  a  feeling 
of  horror  and  indignation,  that  men  claiming  to  be  Chris- 
tians should  iiavc  permitted  them.  Henry  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  campaign  began.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  killed  in  battle,  but  how  and  where  he  died  is  un- 
known.    He  lies  among  the  unrecorded  dead. 

John  Edwin  Schuyler  (63)  was  with  the  army  under 
General  Banks  before  Port  Hudson  and  on  the  Red  River. 
He  had  read  for  a  physician,  .and  was  well  qualified  for 
an  assistant  in  the  hospital  department.  He  remained 
with  his  regiment  through  the  war,  and  at  its  close  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  He  was  frequently  under  fire,  but 
escaped  without  a  wound. 
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Nicholas  Tkn  Broeck  Schuyler  (64)  was  born  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  but  emigrated  to  Kansas  in  1859,  where  lie  was 
engaged  in  farming  when  tiic  civil  war  began.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Second  Kansas  Infantry  Regiment,  which 
shortly  afterward  participated  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek.  He  was  wounded,  but  was  enabled  to  leave  the 
field  with  his  regiment.  After  his  discharge,  in  Septem- 
ber, 186 1,  he  enlisted,  the  following  October,  in  the  Second 
Kansas  Cavalry,  and  was  appointed  orderly  sergeant  in 
Company  II,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  January, 
1S64.  He  was  then  appointed  a  captain  in  the  Second  In- 
fantry Regiment  of  Arkansas  Volunteers.  A  few  months 
previously  the  commissioned  officers  of  his  regiment  had 
united  in  a  petition  to  have  him  appointed  to  a  vacant 
captaincy  in  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  but,  hav- 
ing no  friends  at  headquarters  to  push  his  claims,  the  ap- 
pointment was  given  to  another.  lie  served  through  the 
war,  and  was  honorably  discharged,  on  August  8,  1865,  at 
Clarksville,  Ark. 

One  of  his  exploits  is  worthy  of  record.  I  give  it  in  his 
own  words,  as  contained  in  a  letter  years  afterward,  in  an- 
swer to  one  of  mine  asking  for  information  : 

*•  I  can  only  speak  from  memory,  as  all  my  papers  relat- 
ing to  my  campaigning  were  lost  in  the  battle  of  Saline 
River,  on  the  retreat  of  General  Steele  from  Camden  to 
Little  Rock.  General  Blount  was  in  command  of  the 
Union  Army  when  the  battle  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Ten, 
was  fought.  He  had  five  regiments  of  infantrj',  three  of 
cavalry,  and  two  batteries.  It  was  his  intention  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  and  for  this  purpose  \vc  made  a  night 
march.  At  daybreak  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  cav- 
alry, with  Captain  Rab's  battery,  advanced  rapidly,  and 
when  near  Fort  Wayne  formed  the  line  of  battle.  Four 
companies  of   the    Kansas   cavalry,  dismounted,  Captain 
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Crawford  com m.in ding,  were  on  the  right,  myself  acting 
as  left  guide.  We  charged  on  the  run,  when  a  battery  of 
four  large  guns  opened  on  us.  Without  wavering  we 
ruslied  on  through  brusli  and  undergrowth,  whicii  par- 
tially concealed  us.  After  traversing  about  four  hundred 
yards,  we  reached  the  battery,  and,  mounting  one  of  the 
guns,  I  called  for  assistance  to  run  them  to  the  rear. 
This  was  quickly  rendered,  and  we  secured  the  four  guns 
with  one  caisson.  It  was  hot  work,  the  enemy's  bullets 
flying  thick  around  us,  but  it  was  finished  before  our 
officers  comprehended  the  situation.  The  loss  of  the  bat- 
tery was  a  serious  blow  to  the  rebels,  who,  whites  and  In- 
dians, were  in  large  force  under  command  of  General 
Cooper.  They  soon  retreated  from  their  position,  and 
left  the  field  to  the  Union  boys.  In  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  command  was  given  to  charge,  the  battle  was 
over,  and  the  enemy  Hying  in  all  directions.  I  had  com- 
mand of  the  captured  guns  while  the  ofllcers  of  my  regi- 
ment were  trying  to  secure  my  promotion.  They  fiiiled, 
and  I  surrendered  them  to  another." 

Frederick  Schuvler  (77)  was  one  of  the  Kansas  boys 
who  volunteered  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In 
the  battle  of  Wihon's  Creek  he  was  shot  in  the  chest,  and 
left  on  the  field  by  his  company  on  their  retreat,  supposed 
to  be  mortally  wounded.  Captain  Conrad,  of  the  regular 
army,  an  old  acquaintance,  found  him  braced  against  a 
tree  with  the  blood  oozing  from  his  wound  ;  but,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  more  life  and  strength  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  he  assisted  him  to  mount  a  mule,  and  conducted 
him  within  the  Union  lines.  Ilis  wound  was  dressed,  and 
after  a  few  days  he  was  carried  in  an  ambulance  to  St. 
Louis,  and  placed  in  the  hospital.  When  he  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  perform  some  clerical  work,  he  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State. 
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I  Ic  was  a  good  penman,  and,  being  n  man  of  fine  i^orsonal 
appearance  and  of  gentlemanly  manners,  he  quickly  won 
his  way  to  higiier  positions.  lie  was  first  appointed  assist- 
ant adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  then 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  Subsequently 
he  received  tlie  commission  of  inspector-general  of  the 
State  troops  in  the  fieli?,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  lie  re- 
tired from  the  service  a  year  after  the  end  of  active  hos- 
tilities, and  returned  to  his  home  in  Kansas.  He  died  in 
Dakota  on  Jimc  16,  1SS4. 

Howard  Schuvlkr  (79)  was  a  few  months  past  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  in 
a  Kansas  regiment,  in  May,  1861.  Under  Cfcncral  Lynn 
h(^  was  in  the  battles  of  Forsyth,  July  25th  ;  Dug  Springy 
August  1st,  and  Wilson's  Creek,  August  10,  1S61.  In  the 
last  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  his  clothes 
were  pierced  with  five  bullets.  His  regiment,  having 
served  its  term  of  six  months,  was  disbanded,  and  he 
joined  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry  early  the  next  year. 
His  regiment  was  attached  to  the  army  of  General  Blount, 
then  in  Arkansas,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Cane 
Hill,  November,  1862,  and  of  Prairie  Grove,  in  the  follow- 
ing December.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  for  bravery  in  the  field,  but  declined  the 
p  jsition,  because  of  his  youth  and  inexperience.  In  June 
following  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  artil- 
liiy,  which  he  also  declined.  Three  months  afterward  he 
accepted  the  conniiissionof  captain  in  the  ICleventli  United 
States  Colored  Troops.  His  ri*:isons  for  this,  and  its  out- 
come, I  will  give  in  his  own  words.  They  reveal  the  high 
(  Iiaracter  of  a  man  not  yet  twenty  years  old  : 

"These  (colored)  regiments  at  that  time  were  in  great 
disfavor  and  bad  odor.  I  had  faith  in  being  able  to  make 
them  good  soldiers,  and  I  certainly  worked  hard  to  that 
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end.  Their  officers  were  not  treated  at  ail  times  with  the 
courtesy  which  I  tliought  tlieir  past  services  entitled  tliein 
to.  Altiiougli  I  thinlv  I  was  n(jt  personally  unpopular,  yet, 
being  young  and  hot-headed,  tlic  constantly  recurring 
slights  to  tlie  corps  involved  n^e  in  many  unpleasant 
scenes.  On  this  account  I  at  last  tendered  my  resigna- 
tion ;  and,  ujnvilling  to  desert  the  cause  while  there  was 
need  of  every  man,  I  was  returned,  at  my  own  request,  io 
the  ranks  of  my  old  company.  Not  long  after  I  was  sum- 
moned before  an  examining  board,  on  whose  report  the 
Secretary  of  War  commissioned  me  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Arkansas  Cavalry.  I  may  say  to  you  that  the 
board  reported  me  for  higher  rank,  but  it  was  thought 
that  I  was  not  old  enough.  My  company  had  no  captain, 
and  I  was  its  commanding  officer  for  several  months, 
when  I  was  considered  of  sufficient  age  to  be  made  its 
captain.     Such  arc  the  ways  of  the  service  !  " 

In  May,  1865,  he  was  recommended  to  a  majority,  but,  the 
war  coming  to  a  close,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
before  he  reached  a  higher  grade  or  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  offered  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army,  but  declined  to  accc[)t  it.  Soon  after  re- 
turning to  his  home  he  joined  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  and  assisted  in  its  survey  and 
construction  until  it  was  completed  to  Denver.  lie  then 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railway  Company,  and  was  made  its  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. In  its  service  lie  visited  Europe,  to  examine  the 
narrow  gauge  railways,  and  to  interest  foreign  capitalists 
in  its  construction.  He  remained  with  the  company  three 
years,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  Railway.  After  the  completion  of  this  road 
he  was  engaged  in  various  other  enterprises,  in  all  of 
which  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
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place.  When  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Company  was 
organized,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  construction,  on  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  With  his  family  lie  removed  to  tlie  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  entered  on  his  exacting  duties.  For  two  years  he 
was  tiius  employed,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  work, 
and  more  hours  of  each  day  than  his  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution could  endure.  The  climate  of  that  country  is 
not  favorable  to  men  born  in  the  North,  and  this,  with  his 
incessant  labor  and  exposures,  soon  undermined  his  health, 
lie  was  obliged  to  quit  his  work,  and  in  other  countries 
seek  to  shake  off  the  disease  which  had  fastened  on  him. 
He  came  to  the  North,  and,  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
his  native  village,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  He  placed  him- 
self in  the  care  of  skilled  physicians,  who  did  all  that 
science  and  experience  could  suggest  to  save  his  life.  It 
was  in  vain.  He  died  at  Davos-Platz,  Switzerland,  on  De- 
cember 3,  18S3. 

Many  years  ago  Howard  Schuyler  related  to  me  some 
incidents  of  his  experience  on  the  plains  while  employed 
in  railroad  engineering.  Among  them  was  one  which,  for 
the  danger  of  the  situation  and  the  presence  of  mind,  com- 
bined with  courage,  which  extricated  him  from  the  toils 
of  hostile  Indians,  has  few  parallels  in  history  or  romance. 
He  promised  to  give  me  all  the  details  in  writing,  but  his 
busy  life  did  not  afford  him  the  leisure.  Happily,  his 
l)rother  James,  who  was  one  of  his  party,  has  supplied  the 
omission.  The  following  account  was  published  in  the 
Evening  Posty  of  New  York,  on  March  22,  1884  : 

"  In  a  recent  letter  from ,  he  informs  mc  of  your 

request  that  I  should  write  out  in  det.ail  the  story  of  How- 
ard's miraculous  escape  from  the  Indians,  as  I  had  nar- 
rated it  to  you.     If  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  you,  it  will 
certainly  be  a  pleasure  to  me  so  to  do. 
Vol.  ir.— 25 
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"In  tlic  month  of  June,  1869,  when  tiic  grass  and  flowers 
on  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Colorado  were  nearly  knee- 
high,  the  result  of  unusually  abundant,  rains,  which  left 
clear  pools  of  water  in  all  the  little  arroyos,  a  corps  of 
Kansas  Bacific  engineers,  under  the  leadership  of  Howard 
Schuyler,  were  engaged  in  making  certain  jjreliminary  sur- 
veys in  the  vicinity  of  the  terminal  town  of  Phil  Sheridan, 
near  the  border  line  of  the  two  States.  They  had  been 
out  on  a  trip  of  several  months  in  the  direction  of  Denver, 
and  had  returned  to  the  end  of  the  track  to  begin  the  defi- 
nite location,  which  wc  afterward  carried  through  to  Den- 
ver. At  this  time  I  had  been  with  the  party  some  two  or 
three  months,  taking  my  novitiate  in  engineering,  and  was 
occupying  the  position  of  rodman.  Prior  to  commencing 
the  location,  wc  were  running  some  rapid  trial  lines  north 
of  Sheridan,  and  by  June  19th  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  out  in  a  rolling  country,  where  the  heads  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  Forks  of  the  Kansas  River 
interlock.  On  the  evening  before  ou*  camp  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  end  of  our  work,  and  wc  started  out 
bright  and  early  on  this  memorable  Saturday  morning,  so 
that  by  10  o'clock  we  were  several  miles  away  from  camp. 
In  all  our  work  we  had  been  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
fifteen  infantry  soldiers,  under  the  charge  of  a  lieutenant, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  camp-guard,  who,  while  they 
were  very  useful  in  guarding  our  base  of  supplies,  were 
of  no  protection  to  us  in  the  field.  Our  party  numbered 
thirteen  all  told,  two  of  whom  remained  in  camp  as  cook 
and  teamster.  The  working  party  was  therefore  reduced 
to  eleven,  including  Howard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  ride 
several  miles  ahead  looking  out  the  line  and  indicating  it 
by  building  sod-mounds  two  or  three  feet  high  with  a 
shovel.  We  followed  from  one  moimd  to  the  next,  meas- 
uring angles  and  distances  and  levelling  the  ground.     Our 
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progress  was  almost  as  rapid  as  a  man  would  walk  at  a 
moderotc  pace,  and  wc  were  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack, as  we  were  all  separated,  strung  out  over  a  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more,  while  Howard  was  always  out  of  siglit 
and  several  miles  aiiead  ;  but,  having  been  out  several 
months  without  seeing  any  Indian  signs,  we  had  no  sui-pi- 
ci<in  of  danger,  and  did  not  dream  tliere  were  any  Indians 
ill  the  country.  We  afterward  knew  that  they  had  been 
watching  us  some  days,  and  were  simply  waiting  for  the 
most  favorable  opportunity  to  make  the  attack,  having  evi- 
dently planned  to  kill  Howard  first,  and  then  come  back 
along  the  line,  pickfng  off  the  rest  of  the  party  one  by  one. 

"  In  pursualice  of  this  plan  they  lay  in  wait  until  they 
had  cornered  him  in  a  trap,  wlien  they  fired  a  shot,  striking 
his  horse  in  the  hip  ;  and,  looking  around,  he  saw  a  long 
line  of  the  red-painted  devils  on  tliree  sides  of  him,  while 
on  the  fourth,  in  tlie  direction  of  ids  party,  was  half  a  mile 
or  more  of  broken  ground,  cut  up  by  deep,  narrow  ravines. 
It  took  but  a  moment  to  decide  his  line  of  action.  Putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  turned  to  tlic  only  loophole  of  es- 
cape, and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Indians,  went  leaping  over 
the  ravines,  one  after  the  other,  at  the  risk  of  Ids  life,  but 
with  the  assurance  that  they  could  not  follow  him,  as  none 
of  their  ponies  were  equal  to  the  work,  and  to  keep  up  the 
pursuit  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  detour. 

"  Having  once  got  clear  of  the  broken  ground,  Howard, 
looking  back,  found  himself  well  ahead,  and  was  congrat- 
ulating himself  on  so  easy  an  escape,  when  he  saw  directly 
l:>cfore  liim,  springing  out  of  the  grass,  a  formidable  array 
t>f  Indians  intercepting  his  lliglit ;  those  pursuing  in  the 
rear  closed  up,  and,  almost  before  he  could  realize  the 
situation,  he  found  Idmself  again  entrapped,  this  time  by 
a  line  of  Indians  that  entirely  encircled  him, numbering 
about   a   hundred,  as  nearly  as   he   could  judge.      They 
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rapidly  narrowed  the  limits  of  the  circle,  and  began  taunt- 
inp:  liim  with  all  manner  of  insults,  and  telling  him  of  the 
tortures  that  awaited  him,  and  of  the  slow  roasting  tliat 
they  proposed  to  give  him.  For  several  minutes  he  sat  on 
his  horse  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to  tlie  certainty  tiTat 
death  was  before  him,  but  when  tlic  first  struggle  was  over 
all  trembling  ceased,  and  with  as  true  an  aim  as  ever  hunts- 
man levelled  at  a  deer,  he  drew  up  his  rifle,  and  fired  at  the 
nearest  man,  killing  him  instantly.  Earlier  in  the  fight  he 
had  realized  that  he  was  more  lightly  armed  than  usual, 
having  that  morning  left  his  belt,  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
and  a  box  of  cartridges,  in  camp  to  be  cleaned,  taking 
only  his  Winchester  carbine,  carrying  twelve  shots.  He 
now  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and, 
counting  every  shot,  to  be  sure  that  he  saved  :)ne  for  him- 
self as  a  last  resort  in  case  of  capture,  since  death  by  his 
own  hand  was  preferable  to  slow  torture.  Twice  more 
he  shot  in  quick  succession  witli  fatal  effect,  when  he  sud- 
denly put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  through  their 
]ine.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  general  scramble  and 
rush  for  him,  some  trying  f(3r  him  with  their  spears,  others 
seizing  his  logs  and  striving  to  unhorse  him.  lie  succeed- 
ed in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  throwing  them  all  off,  and 
even  killed  a  second  man  riding  at  his  side,  putting  his 
gun  against  his  (the  Indian's)  body  and  blazing  away,  the 
blood  spurting  over  Howard's  buckskin  leggings,  saddle, 
and  horse.  The  instant  he  freed  himself  from  them  and 
got  clear  alone  on  open  ground  ahead  of  them,  where  they 
were  not  in  danger  of  killing  each  other  in  shooting  at 
him,  they  fired  a  voliey  of  bullets  and  arrows  at  him.  None 
of  them  hit  him,  and  up  to  this  moment  he  was  entirely 
unharmed.  Had  his  horse  been  equally  fortunate,  this 
would  doubtless  have  ended  the  fight,  as  the  horse  was  a 
fine,  high-spirited  animal,  superior  to  any  of  the  Indian 
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ponies.  But  the  first  sliot,  received  at  the  beginning  of 
li'»<;tilities,  had  cut  a  small  artery,  and  from  this  the  blood 
was  pumping  out  a  steady  stream  that,  together  with  his 
violent  exertions,  was  fast  sapping  his  strength.  The  In- 
dians, seeing  this,  were  encouraged  to  continue  in  pursuit, 
and  their  leader,  mounted  on  an  Atnerican  stage-horse 
(stolen  the  day  before  at  a  stage-station  a  few  miles  bac  k, 
\vi)ich  they  had  burned,  murdering  all  the  inmates),  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  keeping  pace  with  him,  that  Howard 
could  almost  feel  the  breath  from  the  nostrils  of  his  pur- 
suer's horse.  Thus  they  rode,  nose  to  tail,  for  a  mile  or 
two,  the  Indian  occupying  the  time  in  shooting  at  How- 
ard. Three  pistols,  six-shooters,  he  emptied,  and  bullets 
Hew  around  poor  Howard  on  every  side.  Four  more  en- 
tered the  poor  horse,  already  so  badly  wounded,  a  bullet 
pierced  Howard's  clothes  at  his  side,  another  cut  tiie  strap 
of  his  field-glass,  which  was  lost ;  another  cut  off  his  spur, 
bruising  the  heel  slightly,  but  not  drawing  blood  ;  a  fourth 
pierced  the  wooden  breech  of  his  rifle,  as  he  carried  it  in 
his  hand,  alomst  striking  it  from  his  grasp  ;  others  struck 
the  saddle  ;  and,  in  short,  they  seemed  to  strike  everywhere 
but  where  they  were  aimed.  All  tiiis  time  Howard  was 
endeavoring  to  reach  over  his  shoulder  and  get  a  shot  at 
the  Indian,  but  at  every  such  movement  the  savage  slipped 
under  the  belly  of  his  horse  and  was  out  of  sight,  cxcei)t 
a  hand  on  the  mane  and  heel  on  the  back.  Finally,  all 
ammunition  exhausted,  the  Indian  resorted  to  his  spear, 
and  with  the  wooden  handle  gave  Howard  one  or  two  se- 
vere raps  on  the  head,  tr\'ing  to  knock  him  out  of  his  sad- 
dle, without  avail  ;  but  at  last  Howard's  horse,  that  had 
been  tottering  shakily  from  loss  of  blood,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  the  Indian  rushed  up  to  end  the  contest.  At  that  in- 
stant the  horse  struggled  to  his  feet  again,  and  Howard 
saw  that  his  opportunity  had  come,  liis  foe  w<is  at  his  side, 
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and  lie  quickly  thrust  his  rifle  against  the  Indian's  body 
and  fired,  blowing  a  hole  through  that  seemed  as  large  as 
one's  arm.  The  Indian  shrieked,  leaped  out  of  his  saddle, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  on  his  face,  dead. 

"  Looking  about,  Howard  saw  the  remainder  of  the  band 
following  at  a  prudent  distance,  for  by  this  time  they  be- 
gan to  look  upon  him  as  a  god,  invulnerable  to  all  their 
weapons.  When  at  last  the  poor  horse  fell  prostrate,  and 
apparently  dead,  they  all  flocked  up  to  make  a  final  dis- 
position of  their  troublesome  enemy.  But  Howard,  im- 
daunted,  lay  quietly  down  behind  the  body  of  Ids  horse, 
and  when  they  came  within  short  rang?,  took  deliberate 
aim  and  fired,  killing  another  man.  This  unlooked-for 
disaster  completely  demoralized  them,  and  they  fled  in  all 
directions.  Within  three  minutes  not  an  Indian  was  in 
sight.  He  turned  his  attention  to  his  horse,  loosened  the 
girth  to  take  off  the  saddle,  and  was  surprised  when  the 
animal  drew  a  deep  breath  and  struggled  to  his  feet.  He 
then  led  him  slowly  to  where  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
made  a  stand  about  their  wagon  and  as  he  approached 
from  one  direction,  1  came  up  limping  from  the  other, 
with  a  bullet  in  my  right  leg.  The  Indians  had  paid  their 
gentle  attentions  to  the  rest  of  us  during  the  time  Howard 
was  having  his  fight,  but  fortunately  not  in  force,  and  wo 
succeeded  in  getting  together  at  the  wagon,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man,  I  being  the  only  one  wounded  in  the  whole 
engagement.  As  soon  as  Howard  joined  us  we  started  on 
the  retreat  for  camp,  the  Indians  harassing  us  the  whole 
way.  They  would  form  in  single  file  or  all  abreast,  and 
charge  as  though  they  were  going  to  ride  right  over  us, 
but  on  getting  within  short  range  would  wheel  and  retire, 
after  discharging  a  volley  of  shots  that  would  tear  up  the 
earth  all  around  us.  This  was  most  terrifying  to  me,  a 
boy  fresh  from  school,  who  had  never  experienced   any 
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sort  of  warfare,  and  had  never  even  seen  a  gun  fired  by 
f)ne  man  at  another  ;  but  Howard,  who  liad  gone  tlirough 
four  years  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  sei.n  three 
years  or  more  of  border  warfare  with  Indians,  was  quite 
exliilarated  by  tlic  excitement.  lie  gave  tliem  a  chal- 
lenge by  walking  alone  several  hundred  yards  away  on 
one  side.  Tiiey  charged,  but  retreated  when  he  kneelctl 
and  fired. 

"  Arriving  at  camp,  after  an  hour's  ride  and  running  fight, 
we  found  the  escort  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  just  starting 
out  to  pick  up  our  dead  bodies,  for  they  had  seen  so  many 
Indians  about  that  tiiey  made  sure  we  were  all  killed.  It 
was  a  scene  of  mutual  rcjt>icing  and  congratulation,  as  we 
liad  feared  that  they  had  met  an  untimely  fate.  A  liasty 
council  of  war  was  held  as  to  what  was  to  he  done.  We 
were  imanimous  in  tlie  opinion  that  it  was  folly  to  con- 
tinue work  without  a  larger  escort  and  a  personal  body- 
guard, besides,  it  was  necessary  that  my  wound  should  be 
dressed.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  to  turn  our  faces 
in  the  direction  of  Sheridan,  whicii  we  did,  arriving  there 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indians  following  us  all  the  way 
socking  an  opportunity  to  attack  us  again.  With  them  it 
had  become  a  question  of  revenge,  as  they  had  Icjst  heavily, 
while  wc  liad  escaped  entirely. 

"The  horse  that  carried  Howard  so  nobly  through  this 
fight  ultimately  recovered.  Three  of  the  five  bullets  were 
extracted.  I  afterward  took  him  home  to  Burlingame, 
where  he  was  carefully  fed  and  pampered  for  some  years 
till  he  died. 

"  I  recovered  from  my  wound  verj'  quickly,  and  within 
six  weeks  rejoined  the  party,  receiving  promotion  to  the 
first  place  in  the  corps — that  of  transit-man — which  I  oc- 
cupied until  the  road  was  completed. 

"  Our  miraculous  escape  was  long  the  subject  of  wonder 
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on  tlic  frontier,  where  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  marvel- 
lous on  record,  as  we  fouglit  against  sucli  fearful  odds.  I 
hope  the  narrative  as  I  have  written  it  will  be  intelligible. 
I  fear  I  liave  not  made  it  as  clear  as  I  could  orally.  It 
always  excites  me  to  think  or  tell  of  it." 

Eugene  Schuyler  (8i)  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in 
1859,  and,  after  a  further  course  of  study  there,  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosopliy,  in  1S61. 
After  studying  law  at  Columbia  College  (LL.B.  in  1S63), 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1867  he  entered  tlie  for- 
eign service  of  the  United  States,  and  was  successively 
Consul  at  Moscow,  1867-69;  Consul  at  Reval,  1869-70; 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  1870-76  (during 
which  term  he  was  several  times  Charge  d'Affaircs  for  long 
periods)  ;  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul-Gcncral  at 
Constantinople,  1876-78;  Consul  at  Birmingham,  1878-79  ; 
Consul-General  at  Rome,  1879-80  ;  Charge  d'Affaires  and 
Consul-General  at  Bucharest,  1880-82  ;  Minister  Resident 
and  Consul-General  to  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Roumania, 
1882-84.  In  1873,  while  on  leave  of  absence,  he  made  a 
long  journey  of  eight  months  through  Central  Asia.  In 
the  summer  of  1876  he  was  sent  to  investigate  the  Turkish 
massacres  in  Bulgaria,  and  his  reports  did  much  to  inllu- 
cncc  the  subsequent  history  of  that  country.  He  also  as- 
sisted in  preparing  a  constitution  for  Bulgaria.  In  1881, 
as  Plenipotentiary  for  the  United  States,  he  concluded 
and  signed  commercial  and  consular  treaties  with  Rou- 
mania and  Serbia. 

Besides  being  an  occasional  contributor  to  various  re- 
views and  journals  in  America  and  England,  he  edited 
Porter's  "Selections  from  the  Kalevala "  (1867),  and  has 
published  a  translation  of  Turgcnefs  "  Fathers  and  Sons" 
(1867);    "Turkistan:    Notes  of    a   J(»urncy    in    Russian 
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Turkistan,  Khokand,  Bukhara,  and  Kuldja"  (1876)  ;  a 
translation  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy's  "The  Cossacks" 
(1878);  and  "Peter  the  Great"  (1884).  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Williams  College 
in  1882,  and  from  Yale  College,  his  alma  mater,  in  1885. 
He  has  at  various  times  been  elected  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Roumanian  Academy,  member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Societe  Asiatique,  and  of  the  Royal 
(London),  the  Imperial  Russian,  Italian,  and  American 
Geographical  Societies  ;  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  other  learned  societies,  and  has  received 
decorations  from  the  governments  of  Russia,  Greece, 
Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria. 

He  married,  in  1877,  Gertrude  Wallace,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  King,  President  of  Columbia  College,  himself 
a  son  of  Rufus  King,  one  of  the  first  senators  from  New 
Yoris. 

Walter  Scrihner  Schuvler  (84)  "was  graduated  from 
tiie  Military  Academy  on  June  15,  1870,  and  assigned  to 
the  Fifth  Cavalry  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  was  pro- 
moted a  first  lieutenant  July  29,  1876.  He  joined  at  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  Wy.,  on  October  9th,  1870,  where  he  served 
on  escort  duty  with  a  surveying  party  during  the  summer 
of  187 1,  until  December,  1S71,  when  he  accompanied  the 
second  detachment  of  the  regiment,  by  the  way  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  Arizona,  and  ar- 
rived at  Camp  McDowell  in  February,  1872,  where  he  had 
station,  with  occasional  tours  of  detached  duty,  until  June. 
He  then  entered  upon  a  tour  of  field  service,  which  con- 
tinued, with  few  interruptions,  until  February,  1875.  He 
participated  in  all  the  Apache  campaigns  of  that  period, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  brilliant  action  at  Muchos  Ca- 
nons ;  the  affairs  on  the  Santa  Maria,  Sycamore  Creek,  and 
in  the  Red  Rock  country ;  the  actions  (commanding)  on 
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Pinto  Creek,  on  Lost  River,  on  the  Black  Mesa,  on  tlic 
cast  branch  of  the  Verde  River,  on  Cave  Creek,  on  Cafion 
Creek,  in  the  Superstition  and  Arivaipa  Mountains,  near 
the  Gila  River,  in  the  Mazatzal  Mountains,  on  the  west 
side  of  tlie  Four  Peaks,  in  the  Four  Peaks,  and  near  the 
north  peak  of  the  Mazatzal  Mountains.  He  superin- 
tended the  removal  of  the  Apache  Ymna  Indians  from 
Camp  Date  Creek  to  the  Verde  Reservation,  in  May,  1873, 
and  was  in  cliarge  of  the  agency  for  several  months.  He 
was  among  the  most  active,  untiring,  and  successful  of  the 
young  ofllcers  who  parl'cipatcd  in  the  Apache  campaigns 
of  1872-75,  and  was  twice  nominated  to  tlie  United  States 
Senate  to  be  a  brevet  first  lieutenant,  to  dale  from  Sep- 
tember 25,  1872,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  engagement  at 
Muchos  Canons;  a  brevet  captain,  to  date  from  June  26, 
1873,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  engagement  on  I>ost  River  ; 
a  brevet  major,  to  date  from  April  28,  1874,  for  gallantry 
in  the  action  at  Salt  River  ;  and  a  brevet  Iieutenant-C(^l- 
onel,  to  date  from  May  14.  1874,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
engagement  in  the  Red  Rock  country. 

"  Me  availed  himself,  in  April,  1875,  of  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  visited  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  rejoined  at  Fort  Hays,  Kan.,  in  Mnrch,  1876,  and 
served  as  acting  regimental  adjutant  until  June  ist,  when 
he  was  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  for  Brigadicr-Gcncral 
George  Crook,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Fort  Fetter- 
man  ;  whence  he  made  a  daring  march,  with  a  few  men, 
across  the  country,  which  was  infested  with  hostile  Sioux, 
to  Goose  Creek,  Wy.,  where  he  joined  the  general  and 
participated  in  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expedition, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  skirmishes  at  Slim  Buttes,  Dak. 
He  participated  in  the  Powder  River  expedition  during 
the  winter  of  1876-77,  and  was  engaged  in  the  brilliant 
action  at   Bates  Creek  (north  branch  of  Powder  River), 
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wlicrc  he  was  distinguished  for  good  judgment  and  con- 
spicuous gallantry.  He  served  with  the  expedition  against 
tiic  hostile  Utes  of  Colorado  during  the  march  from  Raw- 
lins, Wy.,  in  October,  1879,  to  the  relief  of  tlie  besieged 
troops  on  Milk  Creek,  Col.,  and  participated  in  raising  the 
siege  and  action  at  that  place  on  the  5th.  lie  was  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  January,  1880,  to  January,  1882, 
when  he  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request,  from  duty  as 
an  aide-de-camp  for  Hrigadicr-Gcncral  George  Crook,  and 
joined  his  company  at  Fort  Sidney,  Neb."  ' 

At  Sidney  ho  remained,  performing  the  routine  duties 
of  garrison  life,  until  April,  18S3,  when  he  changed  sta- 
tion, marching  with  his  troop,  via  Cheyenne  and  Fort 
Laramie,  to  Fort  McKinney,  Wy.  In  July  of  that  year  he 
was  detailed  as  commander  of  an  escort  to  conduct  a  party 
of  officers  to  and  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
l\cturnin^  from  this  expedition,  he  was  (September)  de- 
tailed as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

He  was  married  on  December  20,  1883,  to  Miss  Mary 
Miller  Gardiner,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

'  Price**  ••  Across  the  Comment  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry," 


GENEALOGICAL   TABLE. 


Dbscbndants  of  Philip  Schuyler  (Second),  in  the  Female  Line, 

IN  FART. 

As  Philip  Schuyler  had  only  one  child,  this  table  begins 
with  the  daughters  of  his  son  Nicholas.  It  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  as  I  had  not  the  leisure  to  prosecute  my  inquiries 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  the  work  complete. 

NicHoi.AS  ScHUVLEK  (3)  had  three  daughters,  to  wit : 

4.    KliZAFIETH,  iu.  JocJicm  Stants, 

6.   ARlANTlA^m.  KilluiH  ]'aH  Kcnsschcr. 

8.   Catharine,  m.  Johannes  Jacob  Lansing. 

Jochem  Staats,  son  of  IBarcnt,  son  of  Jochem,  son  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Staats,  the  emigrant  of  1642.  His  grandfather, 
Jochem,  adhered  to  Jacob  Leisler,  and  by  him  was  com- 
missioned a  captain.  Wiien  Albany  finally  submitted  to 
Leisler,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  fort. 

The  following  genealogical  table  is  copied  from  the 
family  records  contained  in  an  old  Dutch  Bible,  now  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  Staats  families. 

4.   ELIZABETH  SCHUYLER  and  Jochem  Staats, 

130.  Barent,  b.  November  8,  1741. 

m.  Annatjc  IV tune, 

131.  Nicholas,  b.  September  26,  1743. 

m.  Mallykin  {Maria)  Saulshury, 

132.  Gerrit,  b.  January  27,  1745  ;  d.  y. 

133.  Elsik,  b.  October  6,  1747. 

in.   li'iiiiam  Sahhf*Mry, 
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134.  Neltie,  b.  February  17,  175a 

m.  John  Amory. 

135.  Gerrit,  b.  March  2,  1752. 

m.  Klizal'L'th  Loio, 

136.  Philip,  b.  July  26,  1755. 

m.  Annatje  I'ait  Alstyne, 

137.  Johannes,  b.  November  i,  1756. 

in.  June  S hauls. 

138.  Annatje,   b.    December  7,  1759  ;    d.    February  36»  1794,  un- 

married. 
13a   BARENT  STAATS  and  Annatje  IVintu. 

139.  JocHEM,  b.  April  27,  1769. 

140.  Davih,  b.  Seiilemher  19,  1771. 

141.  Cathalyna,  b.  January  ii,  1774. 

142.  (lERRlTjE,  b.  April  18,  1777. 

143.  Elizabeth,  b.  May  3,  1779. 

131-  NICHOLAS    STAATS  (a  colonel  in    the  Revolutionary  War)  and 

Mallykin  {Afaria)  Saulsbury, 

144.  William,  b.  June  16,  1773. 

145.  JocHEM,  b.  January  25,  1777;    d.  y. 

146.  Jochem,  b.  August  25,  1778. 

134    NELTH:  STAATS  and  /.-////  Anuny. 

147.  Elizabeth,  bp.  June  28,  1772. 

135-   GERRIT  STAATS  and  FMzabcth  Low.      J 

148.  Cornelis,  b.  August  i,  1780.  ^ 

149.  Maria,  b.  February  22,  1781. 
15a  Elizabeth,  b.  April  26,  1782. 

151.  Samuel  Pro  ,ost,  b.  September  6,  1784. 

13*    PHILIP  STAATS  and  Annatje  Van  A/stym. 

152.  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  b.  March  14,  1789 ;  d.  unmarried,  Sep- 

teml)cr  13,  185 1. 

153.  Abraham  P.,  b.  February  11,  1791, 

m.  Barthia  /.Ci^geii. 

154.  JoCHEM  P.,  b.  May  7,  ^gy 

m.  Catherine  f^rcese. 

155.  Barent  p.,  b.  September  25,  1796. 

m.  I,  Afaria  G  our  ley. 
m.  2,  Afaria  V/innc. 
ni.  3,  Caroline  Porter, 

156.  Peter,  b.  May  8,  1800 ;  d.  y. 

157.  Peter  P.,  b.  January  20,  i}{o3. 

m.  ffitty  Piatt. 

158.  Philip  P.,  b.  May  23,  1807. 

in. Aldrieh, 
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153.  ABRAHAM  r.  STAATS  and  Barthia  Ltggett, 

159.  Philip,  b.  January  25,  1814, 

160.  Rachel,  b.  January  23,  1816. 

161.  Anna  Maria,  b.  January  13,  1818. 

m.  John  I'an  der  Burgh, 

162.  John  T.,  b.  March  16,  1820. 

m.  and  has  three  children. 

163.  Elizabeth,  b.  March  17,  1822;  obt 

154.  JOCHEM  ST/\v\TS  and  Catherine  Breese. 

164.  Elizabeth,  b.  April  9,  1818. 

m.  John  Afiller, 

165.  Catherine,  b.  October  30,  1821. 

m.  Piter  Van  IVic, 

166.  Anna  Abeel,  b.  July  i,  1824. 

m.  Ha  rent  Winne, 

167.  John,  b.  December  7,  1826. 

m.  Sarah  Jessuf>. 

168.  Barthia,  b.  Janu-.y  26,  1829. 

169.  JocHEM,  b.  October  14,  1831. 

\\\.  Catherine  Miller. 

170.  TniLir,  b.  August  28,  1833. 

m.  Laura    Sprague. 

155.  BARENT  p.  STAATS  and  Maria  Gourly. 

171.  Helen,  d.  y. 

172.  Helen,  m.  Samuel  Stoke s^  of  Canada. 

155.  BARENT  P.  STAATS  and  Maria  Winne, 

173.  John,  d.  y. 

174.  Anna,  m.  Peter  Sickler, 

157.  PETER  P.  STAATS  .-.nd  Hetty  Piatt, 

175.  Sarah  Ann. 

176.  Elizabeth,  m.  Kichard  Dodge, 

177.  Charles  Platt. 

178.  Philip. 

179.  Charles  Dudley. 

180.  Bleecker.  • 

181.  Edward,  d.  y. 

182.  Mary. 

183.  Hetty,  ni.  George  Haywood. 

184.  Edward. 

158.  PHH.IP  P.  STAATS  and AldrUK 

185.  Peter. 

186.  Sarah  Elizabeth. 

187.  Jochem. 

188.  William. 
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The  members  of  the  Staats  family  are  numerous  and 
widely  dispersed.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  preceding 
table  comprises  only  a  small  part  of  them.  The  time 
necessary  to  make  a  perfect  list  I  could  not  well  afTord. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  point  the  way  to  others,  who 
may  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  pursue  the  work.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Iletty  Piatt  Staats  and  her  family  for 
tlie  little  accomplished,  and  I  hold  their  courtesy  in  grate- 
ful remembrance.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  all  to  learn  that 
she  and  my  wife  were  related  to  each  other  in  the  same 
degree  as  her  deceased  husband  and  myself— on  the  one 
side  from  Yankee  blood,  and  on  the  other  Dutch. 

KiLLiAN  Van  Renssf.lakr,  the  husband  of  Ariantia 
Schuyler,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hendrick,  son  of  Jere- 
miah, son  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  patroon  of 
Rensselaerwyck.  1 1  is  mother  was  Cathcrina,  daughter  of 
Johannes  Pieterse  Van  Briigh  and  Catherina  Roelofsc, 
daughter  of  Anneke  Jans,  the  celebrated,  whose  mother, 
Tryntje  Jans,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  a  Van  Rensselaer 
"chart  made  by  my  father,  Robert  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  1796 
continued  by  his  son  Philip,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1847."  "  Pre- 
sented to  Walter  Van  Rensselaer,  New  Orleans." 

Robert  S.  Van  Rensselaer  liad  spent  several  months  in 
Holland,  where  he  had  collected  materials  to  form  the 
chart  down  to  the  American  branch  of  the  family.  I  may 
have  erred  in  the  order  of  birth,  as  there  were  no  numbers 
on  the  chart  to  guide  me. 

6.  ARIANTIA  SCHUYLER  and  A'/V/iVrw  Pan  Rensselatr, 
189.  Hendrick,  m.  i,  September  19,  1764,  Alida  Bratt, 

m.  2,  Nancy  G.  Simmons, 
19a   Philip,  m.  February  15,  1768,  Afaria  Sanders, 

191.  Catherine,  in.  H'lUtam  H.  Ludlow^  d.  s.  p. 

192.  Nicholas,  m.  Elstf  fan  Buren. 
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193.  Maria,  m.  Leonard  Gansevoort. 

194.  KiLLlAN,  m.  Margarita  Sanders. 

195.  Elsie,  m.  Abraham  A.  Laming. 

189.   HENDRICK  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Alida  Bratt, 

196.  KiLLIAN,  d.  y. 

197.  IIenrv,  d.  y. 

198.  Catherine,  m.  Cornelius  Schcrmerhorn. 

199.  Solomon,  m.  Arietta  Van  Rensselaer, 

200.  Philip,  m.  \^  Anne  Marselius. 

ni.  2,  Seobry. 

201.  John,  m.  Maria  I^nsing. 

202.  Nicholas,  m.  Aaney  Ten  Eyck. 

189.   HENDRICK  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Nancy  G.  Simmons. 

203.  David,  in.  Lydia  Carter. 

204.  KiLLlAN,  m.  Martha  Ross. 

205.  Martha,  d.  y. 

206.  Henry,  m.   Cornelia  \\in  Alstyne. 

207.  Stephen,  m.  Bonnell. 

19a    rHHJP  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Maria  Sanders. 

208.  Elizabeth,  m.  Peter  E.  Ehnendorf. 

209.  Robert  S.,  m.  Catherine  Nicholas  liogart. 
213.  Arietta,  m.  Solomon  I  an  Rensselaer. 

211.  Peter  S.,  m.  Sally  I/and. 

212.  KiLLIAN,  d.  y. 

213.  Philip  P.,  m.  Catherine  Lansing. 

214.  Maria  M.,  m.  Jacob  S.  Glen. 

215.  Schuyler,  ni.  Rebecca  McCartey. 

216.  Sanders,  m.  Abby  McCartey. 

192.  NICHOLAS  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Elsu  Van  Buren. 

217.  KiLLIAN,  m.  I,  Catherine  IVhitbeck. 

m.  2,  Jane  Bo  gar  t. 

218.  Magdalena,  m.  Peter  Bnckman. 

219.  Arietta,  m.  Abraham  IVhitbeck. 
22a  Cornelius,  m.  1,  Eveline  Gansevoort. 

m.  2,  Maria  Genet. 

194.   KHXIAN  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Margarita  Sanders. 

221.  John  S.,  m.  Anna  Duncan. 

222.  William,  d.  s.  p. 

223.  Deborah,  d.  y.  • 

224.  Richard,  m.  i,  Elizabeth  Van  Rensselaer. 

m.  2,  Matilda  Van  Rensselaer. 

225.  Bernard,  m.  i,  Elizabeth  /////.•. 

m.  2, ,  d.  i.  p. 
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193.  MARIA  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Leonard  GansevoorL 

226.  Maria,  m.  Abraham  liuit. 

227.  AklANTlA. 

228.  CvniERiNE. 

229.  Kr.iZAnKTU,  m.  T.  Ross. 

230.  Jc^HANNES. 

231.  Rachel. 

232.  Y.XVAA'SK,  x\\.  Jacoh //.  Ten  Eyck. 

233.  Ann. 

234.  Elsie,  d.  y. 

235.  Rensselaer,  cl.  in  Louisiana,  1839. 

236.  Elsie,  hi.  K.  M.  CuyUr. 

195.   ELSIE  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Abraham  A.  Lansing. 

237.  AURAHAM  Douw,  m.  Christina  Voorhis. 

238.  Ariantia  Schuyler,  d.  y. 

239.  Ariantia,  d.  y. 

240.  Catherine,  m.  February  13,  1804,  Philip  P.  Van  Rensselaer, 

241.  Ariantlv,  m.  1 80 1,  Herman  Knickerbacker. 

242.  KiLLIAN  V.  R.,  d.  y. 

243.  Magdalena,  d.  y. 

244.  Mac.dalena,  d.  y. 

245.  Gerrit,  d.  y. 

246.  KiLLiAN  V.  K.,  m.  Amanda  Carter,  d.  December  l8>  1874,  aged 

80  years. 

246.   KILLIAN  V.  R.  LANSING  and  AmanJa  Carter, 

247.  Elsie. 

248.  Lydia  Carter. 

249.  ABRAHAM  A.,  ni.  Cornelia  Sch(Htnmaker, 

250.  KiLLiAN  V.  R.,  Jr. 

251.  Eveline  Olivia. 

252.  Arietta  Amanda.' 

199.   SOLOMON  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Arietta  Ian  Rensselarr, 

253.  Adeline. 

254.  Elizabeth,  in.  Richard  Ian  Rensseltier  (224). 

255.  Rensselaer,  m.  A/ary  G.  Foreman. 

256.  Matilda,  m.  Richard  Van  Rensselaer  (224). 

257.  Margarita. 

258.  Harriet  Maria,  m.  Peter  Elmendorf.  ^ 

259.  Catherine  Visscher,  m.  Bonney, 

201.  JOHN  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Maria  iMnsing, 

260.  John. 
a6i.  Henry. 

I  Nos.  336  to  353  arc  taken  from  the  Lnni^ing  family  Bible. 

Vol.  IL— 26 
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262.  Stephen. 

263.  Kii.LiAN,  d.  y. 

264.  Mary  Anne. 

265.  Cornelia,  m.  Thum,  of  Philadelphia,  Ta. 

202.  NICHOLAS  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Nancy  Ten  Brocck. 

266.  Nicholas. 

203.  DAVH)  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Lydia  Carter, 

267.  Henry,  m.  Elizabeth  Scudder. 
26S.  Martha. 

269.  Lydia. 

270.  David  C. 

271.  Agnes  Gertrude. 

204.  KH.LL\N  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Martha  Ross, 

272.  Edward  A. 

207.  STEI'HEN  VAN  RENSSELAER  and Bonnell. 

273.  Eugene. 

209.   ROBERT  S.  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Catherine  X.  Bogart.^ 
213.    rHH.IP  P.  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Catherine  I^nsing. 

274.  Maklv,  ni.  David  W^oodhoitse. 

275.  Ahraham  !>.,  m.  Clarissa  Cas'ii'cll. 

276.  Elsie  L.,  m.  Timothy  G.  Abrahams, 

277.  ArietT/V  m.  Robert  Holmes. 

215.  SCHL'VIJvR  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Rebecca  McCartey, 
27S.   Sara  Maria,  m.  John  //'.  Wickhain, 

279.  Sanders,  m.  Melissa  Ifay^cood. 

280.  Elizauuth. 

216.  SANDERS  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Abby  McCarfey, 

281.  Sarah,  m.  John  W.  Wickham, 

282.  Fayette. 

283.  Rehecca. 

284.  Cecilia  Anne. 

285.  Maria  Matilda. 
2S6.  Arietta. 

220.  CORNELIUS  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Evelint  Gansevoort. 

287.  Cornelia  Clinton,  d.  y. 

288.  Cornelia. 

221.  JOHN  S.  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Anna  Duman, 

289.  MaUNSELL,  m.  Sarah  Anne  Taylor, 


*  k%  Catherine  BoRart  was  a  granddaughter  of  Harmanut  Schuyler  (10),  I  have  placed 
thii  (amily  amung  hit  detcendants. 
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29a  Margaret,  m.  Joseph  Russell. 

291.  Charles,  d.  s.  p. 

292.  Ann  Eliza,  m.  Alex.  If.  Ifou^h. 

293.  Lydl\  Beekman. 

294.  Arietia  LEriTiA,  m.  LcoptarJ K'ip. 

295.  Catherine  Beekman,  m. . 

296.  Louisa. 

224.    RICHARD  VAN   RENSSELAER  and   Elizabeth    Van  Rensselaer. 

297.  Maria  Elizaheth,  d.  unmarried. 

255.   RENSSELAER  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Mary  G.  Foreman. 

298.  Solomon. 

267.   HENRY  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Elizabeth  Sctulder, 

299.  Delia  Gertrude. 

300.  Ellen  Eliza. 

275.   ABRAHAM  L.  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Clarissa  CaswelL 

301.  rniLir  P. 

302.  Catharine  A. 

279.   SANDERS  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Melissa  Hayioood. 

303.  Gertrude  Glen. 

\V.  L.  Stone,  in  **  Burgoync's  Campaign,"  says  of  the 
Van  Renssclacrs,  that  "  tlicy  consisted  of  eighteen  males 
in  1776.  During  the  war  every  adult,  except  two  old  men, 
and  all  minors,  except  four  hoys,  bore  arms  at  one  or 
more  battles  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle."  Of  the 
eighteen  males,  sixteen  belonged  to  Ilendrick's  branch  ; 
and  of  these,  five  were  of  Kil ban's  (6)  family. 

IIendrick  Van  Rensselaer  (189)  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  He  and  Colonel  Long  were  directed 
by  General  Schuyler  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  at  Fort 
Anne  until  the  cannon  and  armament  of  Fort  George  could 
be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  English,  under  Colo- 
nel Hill,  were  in  pursuit  of  the  patriots  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  up  Wood  Creek,  and  on  their  approach  to  Fort  Anne 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Long  sallied  from  the  fort,  on  the 
morning  of  July  8,  1777,  and  attacked  them  so  vigorously 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  stronger  position  on 
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a  hill.  Here  they  were  again  attacked  with  sucli  impetu- 
osity tliat,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  succor, 
Hill  must  have  surrendered  or  retreated  in  confusion. 
The  English  had  had  enough,  and  in  the  following  niglit 
retreated,  leaving  their  wounded  on  the  field.  Colonel 
Van  Rensselaer  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  service.  After  his  death  the 
ball,  which  he  had  carried  for  more  than  thirty-five  years, 
was  extracted  from  his  thigh-bone. 

Philip  Van  Rknssklakr  (190)  was  engaged  in  the  com- 
missary department,  where  he  rendered  efficient  service. 

Nicholas  Van  Rensselaer  also  held  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel, and  was  in  the  decisive  battles  on  the  heights  of  Still, 
water.  After  the  surrender  of  Hurgoyne,  he  was  de- 
spatched by  General  Gates  to  convey  the  intelligence  to 
Albany. 

KiLLiAN  Van  Rensselaer  (194)  was  one  of  the  minors 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Stone.  After  the  war  he  studied  law, 
and  became  a  prominent  man  in  the  profession.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  five  successive  terms,  and  was  an  cfil- 
cicnt  member. 

Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  (199)  is  an  historical  churacter. 
As  a  captain  of  cavalry  he  participated  in  the  battle  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Maumee  River,  in  1794,  and  was  shot 
through  the  lungs.  He  recovered  from  the  wound,  and 
in  1812  he  accompanied  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
to  the  northern  frontier.  At  the  battle  of  Queenstown  he 
received  six  wounds,  and  was  disabled.  His  recovery  was 
slow,  but  he  regained  his  health,  and  rendered  other  im- 
portant services  to  his  country. 

Nicholas  Schuyler's  third  daughter,  Catherine,  was 
not  married  when  her  father  made  his  will.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  trace  her.  In  Pearson's  "  First  Set- 
tlers of  Albany,"  I  found  that  John  Jacob  Lansing  married 
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a  Catli.ilynn  Schuyler  (about  1747),  and  that  a  Rev.  Nicho- 
las Lansing  died  at  Tappan,  September  26,  1S35,  aged 
eighty-seven  years.  I  acted  on  this  clue,  although  I  was 
by  no  means  certain  tiiat  Cathalyna  was  Nicholas  Schuy- 
ler's daughter  Catherine.  After  inquiries  among  various 
Lansing  families  of  Albany,  who  knew  nothnig  of  John 
Jacob,  I  chanced  to  inquire  of  an  English  gentleman  re- 
siding at  Yonkers,  whether  he  could  give  me  the  address 
of  anyone  at  Tappan  ?  He  gave  me  the  name  of  an  ac- 
quaintance living  at  Closter,  an  adjoining  town.  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  received  in  reply  that  he  had  heard  Dominic 
Lansing  preach  in  Dutch,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  family. 
He  referreii  me,  however,  to  Lansing  Zabriskie,  Esq.,  of 
Jersey  City,  who  might  solve  my  questions. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  Mr.  Zabriskie  wrote  :  "Nicholas 
Schuyler  had  tlirec  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Catherine, 
married  John  Jacob  Lansing  ; "  and  then  gave  the  names 
of  their  children,  and  whom   they  married.     As  to  Elsie 

Lansing,  who    married  Dickinson,  and  had   several 

children,  lie  "believed  them  all  to  be  dead."  Subsequently 
I  learned  that  there  was  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Dickin- 
son living  at  Nyack,  near  Tappan,  who  informed  me  that 
the  Dickinsons  were  not  "all  dead." 

From  these  two  gentlemen  I  have  received  the  following 
names  of  descendants  of  Catherine  Schuyler  : 

&  CATHERINE  SCHUYLER  and  Johat^nes  Jacob  Lansing, 

304.  NlCJLAAS,  bp.  Seplemhcr  il,  1748. 

m. Dickinson^  d.  s.  p. 

305.  Lena,  bp.  Noycml)cr  4,  1750. 

m.  I,  John  y.ahriskic. 
ni.  2,  Abraham  Oolhout, 
2106.  Jacob,  bp.  August  12,  1753. 

m.  and  h.id  a  daughter,  who  died  unmarried. 

307.  Philip,  bp.  November  28,  1756.    . 

308.  Elsie,  bp.  July  15,  1759. 

m.  Charles  Dickinson,  brother  of  Nicolaa*'  (304)  wife 
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305.   LENA  LANSING  and  John  Zabriskie. 

309.  Sakam,  ni.  Abraham  Win  Dtism  ;    descendants  live  at  Adrian, 

Mich. 

310.  Cathekink   Schuylkr,   m.    Waller    J'an    Vichtcn ;    had    one 

<lauj;lilcr,  and  rcsid(.«l  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

311.  John  L.,  nu  Sarah  Ihvuci. 

305.    LENA  LANSINC;  and  Abraham  Oothout. 

312.  Lansing  ;  residence,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

311.  JOHN  L.  ZAI3RISKIE  and  Sarah  Bamh. 

313.  JniiN  H. 

314.  AllKAMAM  O. 

315.  ^^\RY  A. 

316.  Cathkrine  ScHiTYl.ER,  m.  Henry  Starr,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
314.  AHRAHAM  ().  ZABRISKIE  and . 

317.  L\NSING. 

308.    ELSIE  LANSING  and  Charles  Dickinson. 

318.  ClIARLtS,   d.   S.   p. 

319.  Catherine,  d.  s.  p. 

320.  John,  d.  s.  p. 

321.  Dorcas,  m.  Kcv,  Joshua  Boyd ;  had  one  child,  d.  y. 

322.  COKNELIA,  d.  s.  p. 

323.  Cornelius,  m.  — — . 

324.  Jacob,  m. ;  had  one  son,  d.  unmarried. 

323.  CORNELIUS  DICKINSON  and . 

325.  William,  m. ;   has  a  large  family. 

326.  Dorcas,  m.  John  C,  Gale  ;  lias  several  children. 

327.  RouERT,  m. ;   has  two  children. 

328.  Sophia,  m.;   has  two  children. 

329.  Marcena  M.,  ni. ;     has  eight  children. 

330.  Charles,  d.  s.  p. 

331.  John  Jacoh,  d.  s.  p. 

332.  Ann  Eliza,  m.  William  Dtpue  ;  has  two  children. 

333.  Cornelia  R.,  m.   William  S.  Kelly  ;  has  four  daughters. 

John  Jacoh  Lansing  was  a  son  of  Jacob,  son  of  Gcrrit, 
Jr.,  son  of  Gcrrit  Lansing,  an  early  cmij^rant  to  New  Neth- 
crland  from  Hassclt,  in  Ovcrj'sscl,  wlio  died  in  Albany 
before  October  3,  1679.  John  Jacob  resided  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway,  near  Maiden  Lane,  Albany,  and  was  a 
merchant.  IJe  had  been  twice  married,  and  was  twice  a 
widower,  before    he    married    Catherine    Schuyler.      Mr. 
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Dickinson  sent  me  a  photograph  of  Lansing  from  his  por- 
trait, painted  when  he  was  nearly  ninety  years  old.  He 
sits  with  his  arm  resting  on  a  table,  dressed  in  black,  with 
a  cocked  hat  and  knec-breeciies.  The  traditionary  pipe 
and  snufT-box  are  absent.  Lansing  died  fit  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years,  on  April  19,  1808. 

Arraham  O.  Zabriskie  (320)  was  lately  Chancellor  of 
New  Jersey. 

Harmanus  Schuyi-er  (10)  had  two  daughters,  Elsie  and 
Maria. 

14.   ELSIE  SCHUYLER,  m.  June  5,  1773,  Dr.  Nicholas  N.  Bcgart^  of 
New  York,  <1.  September  26,  1 783. 

334.  Catherine  Nicholas,  1\  April  16,  1784. 

m.  October,  180 1,  Robert  S,  Van  Rent" 
seiner. 

334.  CATHERINE  N.  BOGART  and  Robert  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 

335.  Philip,  n».  Harriet  Morrlwuse. 

336.  Jamp:s,  d.  s.  p. 

337.  Nicholas,  m.  duheriue  Ten  Broeck, 

338.  Schuyler,  m.  I,  Cornelia  Schuyler, 

m.  2,  Maria  U'arciftg. 

339.  Christina,  m.  Javus  If.  Oshom. 

340.  ^VALTE^,  m.  Kineline  L.  Gladding, 

341.  John  Cortlandt,  d.  y. 

342.  Angelica,  d.  unmarried, 

343.  Harriet  Maria,  m.  Putman. 

335.  PHILIP  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Harriet  Morehouse, 

344.  James. 

345.  Peter  Sanders. 

346.  John  IJogart. 

338.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer's  children  are  among  the 
descendants  of  John  H.  Schuyler. 

339.  CHRISTINA  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  James  //.  Oshom, 

347.  Catherine,  m.  William  X.  S.  Sanders. 

348.  Elizabeth,  m.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Devendorf. 

349.  Augusta,  m.  Archibald  Thompson^  d.  s.  p. 

34a  WALTER  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Emeline  L.  Cladding. 

350.  Robert  Allan. 
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351.  Emeline  Matilda. 

352.  Schuyler  G. 

347.  CATHERINE  OSBORN  and  ir.  N.  S,  Sanders. 

353.  Harry  Osiiorn. 

354.  Francis  Nic<iLL. 

348.  ELIZAIJETH  OSBORN  and  C.  A.  Dez'eudorf, 

355.  Frederick. 

356.  ELiZABErif  V.  R. 

357.  Walter. 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  Dr.  Nicho- 
las Bogart,  the  first  husband  of  Elsie  Scliuylcr  (14).  Ilcr 
second  husband,  Major  James  \'an  Rensselaer,  was  the 
son  of  Johannes,  the  son  of  Ilendrick,  the  son  of  Jeremiah, 
the  son  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  patroon.  He 
was  an  olTicer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  served  with- 
out pay.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Montgomery,  and 
was  near  him  when  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec.  His  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler. 

14.  ELSIE  SCHUYLER,  widow  of  Dr.  NUholas  N.  Bo^ari,  m.  June  3, 
1789,  Jaincx  Win  NiHssiLur, 
35S.    PiiiLir  ScMUYi,ER,  1).  April  18,  1790,  d.  y. 

359.  Christina  Schuyler,  !>.  August  10,  1791,  d.  unmarried. 

360.  Margaret  Schuyler,  b.  June  21,  1793,  d.  y. 

361.  Cornelia  Maria,  h.  Novcmljcr  17,  1794,  d.  y. 

362.  Harmanus  Schuyler,  b.  July  30,  1796,  d.  y. 

363.  Philip  Schuyler,  I).  N<ncnd)cr  28,  1797. 

m.  Ifcnrictta  A.  Schuyler, 

364.  Harmanus  Nicholas  Schuyler,  b.  August  24,  1799,  d.  y. 

365.  James,  I).  June  14,  i8or,  d.  s.  p. 

363.  The  children  of  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer  are 
placed  with  the  descendants  of  John  H.  Schuyler. 

19.  MARIA  SCHUYLER  m.  I,  David  Van  Rensselaer,  d.  s.  p. 
m.  2,  Nicholas  Ten  Broeck,  by  whom 

366.  Maria  Hoffman,  b.  April  27,  1801. 

m.  Peter  Quidor  Schuyler. 

367.  Harmanus  Schuyler,  b!  Febru.iry  25,  1804,  d.  y. 
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368.  John  Jeremiah,  b.  August  8,  1806. 

m.  JleUn  Ten  Hrocck, 

369.  David  V.  R.,  b.  February  25,  180S. 

m.  Jane  Douu\ 

370.  Christina  Jane,  b.  February  4,  1809,  d.  January  11,  1831. 

m.  Dr.  Knickerbocker, 

371.  Ann  Catherine,  d.  y. 

366.  Maria  II.  and  P.  O.  Schuyler's  cliildrcn  arc  among 
the  descendants  of  Jolin  II.  Schuyler. 

Nos.  368  and  369  were  married  and  had  children,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  procure  their  names.  The  posterity 
of  Maria  Schuyler  (19)  is  not  numerous.  Her  first  husband, 
David  V^1n  Rensselaer,  was  a  son  of  Ilendrick,  son  of  Hen- 
drick,  son  of  Jeremiah,  son  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
first  patroon.  Her  second  husband,  Nicholas  Ten  Broeck, 
was  a  son  of  John,  son  of  Johannes,  son  of  Dirck  Wesselse 
Ten  Broeck. 

John  II.  Schuyler  (16)  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Henrietta  Anne  (26),  alone  has  living  descend- 
ants. 

26.    HENRIETTA  A.  SCHUYLER  and /»//;//>>  .V.   Van  Kens  seiner, 

372.  Mary  Elizaheth,  b.  March  2,  1828,  d.  November  9,  1877. 

m.  July  27,    1850,   Samuel  li,    Gardiner^  d. 
December  25,  1864. 

373.  James  C,  1>.  June  9,  1831,  d.  s.  p.  September  25,  1882. 

m.  August  7,   1866,  Anna  Jenkins, 

374.  Gratz,  b.  April  17,  1834. 

m.  Kale  I  an  Kensselaer. 

375.  Henrietta  Anne,  d.  y. 

372.   MARY  E.  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Samml  If,  Gardiner. 

376.  Henrietta  Schuyler,  b.  September  29,  1852. 

377.  Mary  Miller,  b.  November  9,  1854. 

m.  December  20,  1883,  Walter  S.  Schuyler  (84). 

378.  Fanny  Foy,  b.  August  5,  1859. 

374.  GRATZ  VAN  RENSSELAER  and  Kate  Van  Rensselaer, 

379.  Elizabeth  Rutgers,  !>.  June  30,  1857. 

m.  George  Hull. 

380.  Cortlandt  Schuyler,  b.  November  22,  1859. 
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381.  John,  h.  April  4,  1862. 

382.  Margaret,  b.  December  26,  1865. 

383.  Philip  Schuyler,  b.  October  19,  1870,  d.  1885. 

39.   MARY  SCHUYLER  and  A/>m/inm  I'nn  Home. 

384.  Nicholas  Harmanus,  1).  June  21,  1841,  d.  s.  p.  February  13, 

1863,  in  the  Union  army,  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

385.  PheueJane,  d.  s.  p.  August  18,  1863. 

386.  Eleanor  Augusta,  b.  April  22,  1846. 

ni.  /.  P.  Baker. 

387.  John  Schuyler,  b.  April,  1849. 

388.  Sarah  M.,  b.  1852. 

m.  September  27,  1874,  P.  A.  Roun. 

389.  Rachel  C,  b.  November  28,  1855. 

m.  M.  F.  Paiuc. 

390.  Alice  E.,  b.  January  28,  1859. 

386.    I:LKAN()R  a.  van  HOKNK  and  /.  P.  Baker. 

391.  Nicholas  Harmanus,  b.  December  16,  1871. 

389.   RACHEL  C.  VAN  HOKNE  and  M.  F.  Paine. 

392.  EnwiN  L.,  b.  April  2,  1872. 

393.  Jennie  M.,  b.  June  16,  1874, 

47.  CHEERY  ANN  SCHUYLER  and  F.  E.  S.uithweil. 

394.  Ella  R.,  b,  November  22,  1852. 

m.  February  19,   1878,  Fdwin  A'.   Young. 

395.  Schuyler  E.,  b.  August  13,  1854. 

396.  C.EORGE  A.,  b.  May  7,  1858. 

397.  C^Ai-foLA  Elizaheth,  b.  Sei)tcmber  17,  i860. 
30S.  Merlin  Derhy,  b.  August  9,  1867. 

399.  Amurose  Nicholas,  b.  January  21,  1870. 
4CX).  RuRT  Frank,  b.  April  4,  1872. 

51.   HENRIETTA  SCHU\XER  ard  Ahcl  Burritt. 

401.  William,  b.  April  13,  1836. 

402.  George  H.,  b.  April  24,  1838. 

403.  Susan  Cornelia,  b.  December  13,  1843. 

52    CORNELIA  SCHUYLER  and  Schuyler  J 'an  Rensselaer. 

404.  Walter  A.,  b.  November  24,  1836. 

m.    Jennie  Van  Jlox'enbnrgh. 

405.  Schuyler,  b.  February  22,  1839,  d.  s.  p.  1858. 

406.  John,  d.  y. 

407.  Fanny,  b.  March  19,  1841,  <1.  s.  p.  1863. 

408.  Cornelia,  d.  y. 

5V   JANE  SCHUYLER  and  Robert Shackelton. 

409.  C.emrgk  EUGENB,  b.  December  24,  1853. 
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54.   SUSAN  SCHUYLER  and  Cra»l  Wheeler, 
410.   Philu',  b.  November  19,  184^. 
ni.  Mary  E.  Stewart. 
4ir.   Mary  Ki.i.en,  b.  November  6,  1847. 

412.  Amy  Ann,  b.  December  4,  1849. 

m.  riiilif^  Hart  on. 

413.  William  A.,  b.  June  25,  1853. 

414.  Schuyler  V.  K.,  b.  June  19,  1855. 

415.  Hiram  A.,  b.  Septeml)er  29,  1857. 

416.  George  W.,  1).  March  7,  i860,  d.  y. 

417.  Linda  H.,  b.  September  3,  1861. 

418.  Frederick  W.,  b.  June  13,  1867,  d.  y. 

57.  JULL\  SCHUYLER  and  Earl  Lucas, 

419.  Clarence,  b.  April  7,  1853. 

420.  Ella,  b.  1856. 

410.    VWWAV  WHEELER  and  Mary  E.  Stewart, 

421.  Louis  A. 

422.  Fort. 

423.  Mary  Matilda.  • 

424.  An  infant,  not  named. 

60.  CATHARLNE  SCHUYLER  and  y.  \V.  Marselis. 

425.  Estmer  Ann,  b.  February  10,  1846. 

m.  I,  July  4,  1868,  Ifenry  Dellitu. 

m.  2,  January  8,  1870,  Thomas  Arnold, 

426.  JUDSON,  b.  June  17,  1 848. 

427.  Frances,  b.  June  9,  1850. 

m.  Joseph  Beers. 

428.  Louisa,  b.  November  i,  1853. 

429.  John  Schuyler,  b.  February  14,  1859. 

430.  CiEORGE  E.,  b.  1862. 

431.  YiCTOR  C,  b.  Octol^er  16,  1867. 

425.  ESTHER  ANN  MARSELIS  and  Henry  Delline, 

432.  Mary,  b.  May  18,  1869. 

425.  ESTHER  ANN  MARSELIS  and  Thomas  Arnold. 

433.  Jacob  A. 

65.  ANNE  H.  SCHUYLER  and  Geors<  W.  BodU, 

435.  Edwin  S.,  b.  May  26,  1876. 

66.  ANN  ELIZA  SCHU\'LER  and  Edtmrd  Stoddard, 

436.  Herman  G.,  b.  July  6,  1848. 

437.  Ada  M.,  b.  February  23,  1851. 

438.  Albert  R.,  b.  Dcccmlwr  21,  1852,  d.  y. 

439.  Schuyler  E.,  b.  March  22,  1865. 
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71.   KATE  \V.  SCHUYLER  and  IVUliani  A.  Church. 

440.  Edith  Schuyler,  b.  January  31,  1879. 

73.  SUSAN  M.  SCHUYLER  and  Marcus  Lyon. 

441.  Lucy,  h.  July  9,  1858. 

ni.  December  29,  18S3,   ^^'^<^^f<'^  Kerr. 

442.  Laura,  b.  Octul)cr  28,  18O5. 

443.  Pim.ir  ScHUYi.KR,  b.  September  30,  1867. 

444.  Mary,  b.  September  7,  1870. 

445.  Newei.l,  b.  September  20,  1S74. 

78.   SARAH  SCHUYLER  and  n\  If.  r.n',i>remf. 

446.  Schuyler,  b.  February  13,  iSC4. 

447.  Howard,  b.  July  6,  1868. 

448.  CoRTLANDT,   b.    Au^jusl  3,    1870. 

82.  MARTHA  SCHUYLER  and  Chnuucy  I..  Cr,mt,  Jr. 

449.  Schuyler,  b.  August  22,  1S65. 

450.  \aw.\s  Hedei.L,  b.  May  24,  1S67. 

451.  A  Son,  not  nameil,  b.  February  5,  1869. 

452.  ^Iaurice  Yiele,  b.  March  22,  1870,  (I.  June  23,  1872. 

453.  Charles  Schaeffer,  b.  July  6,  1872. 

454.  Edward  Hargin,  b.  April  11,  1875. 

455.  Walter  Schuyler,  b.  January  24,  1878. 

456.  Eugene  Schuyler,  b.  November  28,  1884. 

83.  EYELYN  SCHUYLER  and  C/unUs  A.  SchacjTcr. 

457.  Elizaheth  Ashmead,  b.  February  I,  1872, 

458.  Eu(;ene  Schuyler,  1).  February  5,  1876,  d.  June  22,  1879. 

459.  C.EoRc.E  Schuyler,  1».  July  8,  1878. 

460.  Gertrude  King,  b.  December  27,  1882. 

Samukl  II.  Gardiner,  who  married  M.iry  E.  Van  Rens- 
selaer (372),  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah  W.,  son  of  Jere- 
iniali,  son  of  Jeremiah,  son  of  Lion,  son  of  Lion,  son  of 
David,  son  of  Lion  Gardiner,  tlie  first  English  proprietor 
of  Gardiner's  Island. 

Marcus  Lyon,  who  married  Susan  M.  Schuyler  (73), 
graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1852,  has  practised  law,  and 
is  now  county  judge  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  V. 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  who  married  Evelyn  Schuyler  (83), 
is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. He  graduated  at  Union  College,  studied  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  professor  of  chemistry  in  Cornell  University. 
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A. 

NICHOLAS   SCHUVLEr's    KIRLE     RECORDS,    TRANSLATED    FROM 
THE    DUTCH. 

1712  On  the  4th  of  May  my  mother,  Elizabeth  Schuyler, 
went  to  bed  sick,  and  on  the  13th  of  tFie  same  month 
fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  She  was  buried  on  the  16th 
in  the  church  at  Schenectad/. 

1689  April  21.  My  wife  Elsie  Wendell  was  born  in  Al- 
bany. 

1 69 1  Sept.  18,  I,  Nicholas  Schuyler  was  born  in  Xew 
York. 

1 7 14  Dec.  2.  I,  Nicholas  Schuyler  entered  in  the  state 
of  matrimony  with  Elsie  Wendell — married  in  Al- 
bany by  Petrus  Van  Dricssen,  preacher  at  Albany  (i). 
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1 7 15  Sunday,  Sept.  4.  My  daughter  Elizabeth  was  born 
in  AU)any,  baptized  by  Doni.  Van  Dricsscn  on  the 
i8th  ditto.  Her  godfather  was  father  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, and  lier  godmother  Margarita  Livingston  (2). 

1717  Saturday,  Oct.  26.  My  son  Philip  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, baptized  by  Dom.  Van  Driessen  on  tlie  27th. 
His  godfather  Harmanus  Wendell,  iiis  godmother 
Ariantie  Wendell. 

1720  Sunday,  March  6.  My  daughter  Ariantie  was  born  at 
Schenectady,  baptized  (m  tiie  same  day  by  Tlujuias 
lirouwer.  Her  godfather  my  father,  and  her  god- 
mother my  mother  Catharine. 

1722  Saturday,  Jan.  27,  my  son  Harmanus  was  born  at 
Sciicnectady,  baptized  on  tlie  28th  by  Thomas  lirouw- 
er. His  godfather  brother  Johannes  Symonsen,  his 
g(Kl mother  Sister  Hester  Heekman  (3). 

1723  Tuesday,  Augt.  11.  My  daughter  Cathrina  was  born 
at  Schenectady,  baptized  the  same  day  by  Tiiomas 
Brouwer.  Her  godfather  Jacobus  Van  Dyck,  and 
godmother  Hester  Groot  (4). 

1725  Thursday,  Augt.  iS.  Was  born  p  daughter,  who 
died  in.  a  short  time,  and  was  buried  on  the  19th  at 
Schenectady. 

1727  Sunday,  April  2,  my  second  Harmanus  was  born  at 
Schenectady,  baptized  on  tlic  3 '  by  Thomas  Brouwer. 
His  godfather  my  uncle  John  Collins,  and  his  god- 
mother my  Aunt  Margrita  Collins. 

1733  Saturday,  Feb.  3.  My  sou  Johannes  was  born  at 
Schenectady,  baptized  tlic  4th  by  Reinhart  Ericksen. 
His  godfather  Johannes  Wendell,  his  godmother 
Ariantie  Wendell. 

1724  May  24.  My  father  Philip  Schuyler  fell  asleep  in 
the  Lord,  and  was  buried  in  Schenectady. 
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1722  Sept.  27.  My  son  Harmanus  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord, 
and  was  buried  at  Schenectady. 

1739  April  29.  My  son  Philip  Schuyler  went  to  bed  ill, 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  died  the  same  day.  He  was 
buried  May  i,  age,  21  yrs.  6  nios.  3  dys. 

His  Epitaph. 

Take  notice  all  who  here  pass  by. 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I, 
Hut  now  I  am  as  you  must  be, 
Prepare  yourselves  to  follow  me. 

1744  Sunday,  Apl.  8.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock  my  wife 
fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  after  one  day's  illness. 
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1748  Jidy  3.  Father  Nicholas  Schuyler  went  U)  rest  in 
the  J^ord  at  the  age  of  57  years. 

1755  Oct.  28.  My  brother  Johannes  Schuyler  went  to  the 
Lord,  and  was  buried  on  the  31.  at  the  age  of  22 
years. 

1756  Apl.  5.  Father  Samuel  Ten  liroeck  died,  and  was 
buried  on  the  7th. 

1771  July  31.  Mother  Ten  Broeck  died  in  Claverack,  at 
the  age  01  82  years. 

1729  Nov.  19.  My  wife  Chrijstina  Ten  Broeck  was  born 
at  Claverack,  according  to  the  records  of  her  father, 
baptized  at  Albany  by  Peter  Van  Drissen.  Her  god- 
father Johannes  Ten  Broeck,  her  godmother  her 
aunt  Gertrude  Schuyler. 

1754  Sept.  4.  I,  Harmanus  Schu'yler,  entered  the  state  of 
matrimony  with  Chrijstina  Ten  Broeck,  married  at 
Claverack  by  Dominc  Vrelenhiiysc  of  Albany  (5). 
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1755  June  13.  Sunday.  My  son  Nicholas  was  born  in 
Albany,  baptized  on  the  22d.  His  godfather  my 
brother  Johannes  Schuyler,  his  godmother  my  sister 
Elizabeth  Staats.     Baptized  by  Dom.  Vrelenhuyse. 

1757  Thursday,  Nov.  17.  My  second  son  Samuel  was 
born,  baptized  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  20.  by  Dom. 
Vrelenhuyse.  His  godmother  his  grandmother 
Maria  Ten  Brocck,  for  godfather  his  uncle  Dirck 
Ten  Brocck. 

1760  Tuesday,  Feb.  5.  My  daughter  Elsie  was  born  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Albany.  Baptized  on  the 
9th  of  March  by  Dominic  Fremont  of  Clavcrack. 
Her  godfather  John  A.  Lansing,  her  godmother  my 
sister  Catrina  (6). 

1761  Nov.  29,  abcjut  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  my  third 
son  Dirck  was  born  in  Albany,  baptized  on  the  6th 
Dec.  by  Dom.  Wcstcrlo.  His  godfather  his  uncle 
Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  his  godmother  his  aunt  Ari- 
antic  Van  Rensselaer  (7). 

1763  Saturday,  July  30.  My  fourth  son  John  was  born  in 
Albany,  baptized  the  7lh  day  of  August,  by  Dom. 
Westerlo.  His  godfather  Jochem  Staats,  his  god- 
mother Elizabeth  Richards  (8). 

1766  Saturday,  Feb.  i.  My  second  daughter  Maria  was 
born  in  Albany,  baptized  by  Domine  Westerlo.  Her 
godfather  Hendrich  Van  Dyck,  her  godmother  Mar- 
greta  Van  Dyck  (9). 

1767  Oct.  18.  My  daughter  Maria  fell  asleep  in  the 
Lord. 

1767  Saturday,  Dec.  12,  my  fifth  son  Philip  was  bom  in 
Albany,  baptized  by  Dom.  Westerlo.  His  godfather 
Vuckert  P.  Douw,  his  godmother  Anna  Douw. 
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1769  Tuesday,  April  25,  my  third  daughter  Maria  was 
born.  Her  godfather  Hendrich  Van  Dyck,  her  god- 
mother Margreia  V^an  Dyck. 

1769  Augt.  25.     My  son  Philip  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

1771  Augt.  21.  My  sixth  son  Philip  was  born  on  Wednes- 
day. His  godfatiicr  Col.  Philip  Schuyler,  his  god- 
mother Mrs.  Catherine  Schuyler  (10). 

1782  Augt.  13.  My  son  Nicholas  Schuyler  was  married 
to  Siiinah  Simons  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Muhlenburgh.     Her  age  20  years  and  six  months. 

1783  June  15.  My  daughter  Elsie  was  married  to  Nich- 
olas N.  Bi)gart  of  New  York,  in  Stillwater  by  Mr, 
Dempster. 

1783  Sep.  26.  Died,  Nicholas  N.  Hogart,  aged  22  years 
6  months  and  22  days. 

1784  April  16.  Was  born  my  grand  ciiild  Nicholas  Cathe- 
rine Bogart  on  Friday  2  o'clock — christened  by  Mr. 
James  Dempster  ist  June.  His  godfatlier  Nicholas 
Schuyler,  his  godmother  Shinah  Schuyler. 

1786  June  6.  My  son  Jolm  Schuyler  was  married  to  Hen- 
drika  Fort  at  Half  Moon  by  Doniinc  Dc  Ronde.  She 
is  25  years  of  age  (11). 

1787  March  7.  My  grandson  Harmanus  was  born  at  5 
o'clock  in  tiic  afternoon.  Haj^tized  by  Dom.  Dc 
Ronde  at  Whitsuntide.  Godfatlier  and  mother,  my- 
self and  wife  Christina. 

1789  June  26.  My  eldest  daughter  Mrs.  Elsie  Bogart  was 
married  to  James  Van  Rensselaer. 

1793  Nov.  22.     My  daughter  Maria  was  married  to  David 
Van  Rensselaer  of   Schaghticoke,  at   Stillwater   by 
Domine  De  Ronde. 
Vol.  IL—a; 
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The  following  records  in  the  same  Bible  are  in  English, 
and  made  by  different  hands  -. 

1796  Sep.  I.  Died  my  father  I larmanus  Schuyler,  aged  69 
years  four  months  and  19  days. 

181 1  June.  Died  Dcrick  S<liuylcr,  son  of  Harmanus  and 
Christina  Schuyler,  at  liallston,  N.Y.,  in  his  49th  year. 

1812  March  25.  Died  at  Claverack,  Maria  Ten  Broeck, 
daughter  of  Harmanus  and  Christina  Schuyler,  aged 
42  years  and  11  months. 

1824  November.  Died,  Nicholas,  son  of  Harmanus  and 
Christina  Schuyler,  at  Albany  in  his  70th  year. 

1832  January.  Died,  Samuel,  son  of  Harmanus  and  ("hris- 
tina  Schuyler,  at  Albany  aged  73  years. 

1838  — .     Died    at    Albany    Elsie    Van    Rensselaer, 

daughter  of   Harmanus  and    Christina  Schuyler,  in 
her  78th  year. 

1846  Augt.  18.  Died  in  Ithaca,  N.  V.,  John  II.  Schuyler, 
son  of  Harmanus  and  Christina  Schuyler,  aged  83 
years  and  19  days. 

In  an  unfamiliar  handwriting,  alone  by  itself,  stands  the 
following ; 

Ira  Dimick  was  born  July  18.  1806. 

Deborah  I'almer  (Schuyler)  Dimick  was  born  Apl.  8. 
1808. 

Philip  Schuyler  Dimick,  born  June  15.  1831. 
Susan  Ann  Dimick,  born  Oct.  11.  1835. 

On  the  cover  of  the  Bible  is  a  note  in  Dutch,  giving  the 
text  of  a  sermon  preached  by  **  Mister  Condit,  Jan.  2.  1739, 
First  Corinthians  15-4." 

Also,  "the  month  of  June  1775  was  the  hottest  of  the 
year  ;  as  was  also  June  1793." 
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Note's  on   the   Bible  Records  of   Nicholas  and   Har- 
MANUs  Schuyler. 

1.  Rev.  Petrus  Van  Driessen  succeeded  Dominic  Lydius 
in  the  church  .it  Albany,  and,  lilce  his  predecessors,  gave 
more  ^)r  less  instruction  to  the  Moliawk  Indians.  lie 
soon  became  convinced  that,  if  anything  cflectual  was  to 
be  accomplislicd  among  them,  they  must  have  a  church 
building  of  their  own  and  a  more  steady  ministry.  lie  ob- 
tained leave  to  build  a  church,  but  did  not  for  tiie  time 
succeed  in  securing  funds  for  its  erection. 

The  church  in  Albany,  built  in  1656  of  wood,  liad  be- 
come too  small  for  its  requirements,  and  was  nuich  out  of 
repair.  It  was  determined  to  build  a  new  one  of  brick  on 
the  site  of  the  old,  in  Stale  Street,  at  the  intersection  of 
Broadway.  This  was  completed  in  1715.  The  dominie 
records  in  the  baptismal  books,  in  October  of  that  year, 
that  his  son  Ilendrick  "  was  the  first  child  baptised  in  the 
new  church." 

2.  Margarita  Livingston  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  and  the  wife  of  Robert  Living- 
ston, Jr. 

3.  Johannes  Svmonsen  iVeeder)  married  Susanna  Wen- 
dell, and  Joliannes  Beekman  married  Hester  Wendell, 
sisters  of  Elsie,  wife  of  Nicholas  Schuyler,  hence  the 
terms  brother  and  sister. 

4.  Jacobus  Van  Dvck  was  a  grandson  of  Ilendrick  Van 
Dyck,  attorney-general  of  New  Netherlands,  and  a  nephew 
of  Nicholas  Schuyler's  mother.  lie  was  a  physician  in 
practice  at  Schenectady. 

5.  The  name  of  Theodorus  Frelinghuvsen,  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  is  not  correctly  spelled  in 
the  record.     He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Theodorus  Jacob 
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Frclinghuyscn,  \vIk»  came  to  this  country  in  1720  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Dutch  churches  in  Central  New  Jersey. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  had  served  tiie  church  in  Em- 
den,  Holland,  two  years  before  he  was  selected  for  his  life- 
work  in  New  Jersey.  His  zeal  and  enthusiasm  were  in- 
exhaustible, and  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  difiiculties 
incident  to  a  new  country,  among  a  people  who  had  not 
enjoyed  the  advant.ages  of  education  and  discipline.  The 
church  organizations  were  dispersed  through  an  extensive 
territory,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  without  a  set- 
tled ministry.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  encountered  much  op- 
position, but,  in  spite  of  it,  was  successful  in  winning  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  tlic  people,  and  gathered  large  num- 
bers into  the  churches  to  which  ho  ministered. 

He  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  embraced  the  profession 
of  their  father.  In  some  respects  they  had  a  remarkable 
history.  It  was  the  rule  and  custom  of  the  Dutch  Church 
in  America,  that  all  their  ministers  should  be  licensed  in 
Holland.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  and  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  denomination.  In  conformity  with  this 
rule,  two  of  the  brothers  went  to  Holland  for  ordination. 
On  their  return  home,  in  1753,  they  both  died  at  sea.  An- 
other, after  completing  his  studies,  found  the  church  to 
which  he  was  called  unwilling  to  bear  the  expense  of 
sending  him  to  Holland,  and  they  endeavored  to  have  him 
licensed  at  home.  After  a  protracted  correspondence 
with  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  consent  was  obtained,  but 
it  was  three  years  before  he  was  ordained.  He  died  two 
weeks  afterward  of  the  small-pox.  A  fourth  brother  vis- 
ited Holland,  and  was  ordained  by  the  classis  of  Amster- 
dam. He  succeeded  his  father,  who  had  died  in  1747,  as 
pastor  of  the  Raritan  and  other  churches,  in  1750,  but  died 
four  years  after,  away  from  home,  while  on  a  journey  to 
attend   an   ecclesiastical   assembly.      He  was  the  grand- 
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father  of  the  late  Theodore  Frelingliuyscn,  cliaiiccllor  of 
the  University  of  tlie  city  of  New  Yorl<. 

Theodore  Frclinghuysen,  eldest  of  the  five  brothers, 
having  obtained  his  license  in  Holland,  was  settled  over 
the  church  at  Albany  in  1745.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  abili- 
ties, eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  popular  in  the  community, 
and  of  high  moral  character.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  had  an  imquestioned  inlhience  with 
them  ;  not  enough,  however,  to  preserve  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  from  the  worldly  gayetics  and  follies  in- 
troduced among  the  sober  and  sedate  citizens  by  the 
ofiicers  of  an  English  regiment  quartered  among  them. 
Public  balls  were  held,  and  an  extemporized  theatre  was 
organized,  in  which  the  yijung  officers  were  the  act(jrs.  In 
spite  of  the  good  dominie's  efforts  in  and  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  young  people  were  in  raptures  over  tliese  new 
forms  of  amusement,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  plead- 
ings and  warnings.  Some  of  them  in  the  near  future 
had  grave  cause  to  regret  that  they  had  not  heeded  his 
admonitions. 

One  Monday  morning  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  found  on  his 
door-step  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  crust  of  bread,  a  piece  of 
money,  and  a  staff.  He  interpreted  them  as  an  allegori- 
cal message  to  him  to  leave  the  city.  He  had  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  nature,  and  the  message,  as  he  understood  it, 
produced  a  profound  impression  ;  he  brooded  over  it, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  leave  his  people  for  a  time,  until  he 
could  recover  self-control  and  his  usual  flow  of  spirits. 
He  determined  on  a  voyage  to  the  fatherland.  liut,  while 
seeking  relief  from  his  cares,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  his  beloved  church  on  those  western  shores. 
He  advised  with  friends,  and  it  was  decided  that  while  in 
Holland  he  should  make  an  effort  to  procure  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  in  which  can- 
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didatcs  for  the  ministry  could  be  educated  witliout  the 
risk  and  exposure  of  two  voyages  across  the  ocean.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  in  October,  1759,  and  this  is  tlic 
last  positively  known  of  him.  By  some  it  was  said  that 
he  was  lost  at  sea  on  his  outward  voyage  ;  by  others,  that 
he  reached  Holland,  transacted  his  business,  and  on  his 
return  home  wrote  to  his  wife  from  London.  But  noth- 
ing more  was  hoard  of  him,  and  his  fate  remains  a  mystery. 
Among  the  deeds  in  the  secrer.ary's  office,  Albany,  is 
one  signed  by  Theodore  Frelinghouse,  on  October  16, 
1757,  conveying  to  Henry  Van  Schaick  his  whole  estate, 
real  and  personal  ;  particularly  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres,  situate  on  the  road  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton,  **  between  the  three-mile  run  and  the  six-mile 
run  ;"  his  share  in  a  house  in  New  Brunswick,  and  his  half 
share  of  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  lying  between 
the   Schoharie  and  Cherry  Valleys,  for  the  consideration 

On  October  21,  1757,  Elizabeth  and  Theodorus  Freling- 
house, "minister  of  God's  Word,"  in  consideration  of 
^7,000,  conveyed  to  Philip  Johnsc  Schuyler  (the  future 
major-general)  all  their  estate,  particularly  the  estate 
"which  the  said  Elizabeth  had  received  from  her  grand- 
parents. Captain  Lancaster  Syms  and  Catherine,  his  wife, 
from  her  uncles  and  aunts,  and  from  her  brother."  The 
next  day,  for  the  like  consideration,  Philip  Johnse  Schuy- 
ler deeded  the  same  property  to  Rev.  Theodorus  Freling- 
house. 

6.  Fremont  is  so  spelled  in  the  record,  but  in  the  Church 
Manual  it  is  "Fryemoet  (Frymuth)  Johannes  Casparus." 
In  the  record  it  is  probable  the  spelling  conformed  to  the 
pronunciation.  He  was  Swiss  by  birth,  and  he  or  his  fam- 
ily may  have  subsequently  changed  the  orthography  and 
made  the  name  Fremont.   Was  he  the  ancestor  of  General 
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John  C.  Fremont,  who  in  1856  was  tlic  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States? 

7.  Ri:v.  EiLARDUS  Wkstkrlo  was  born  and  educated  in 
Holland.  lie  was  only  recently  licensed  when  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  church  in  Albany,  then  without  a 
pastor  by  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Frclinghuysen.  lie 
was  only  twenty-two  ycar^  old,  but  by  his  character,  abil- 
ity, and  attainments  gave  promise  of  ftiturc  usefulness  and 
influence.  He  possessed  unusual  prudence  and  tact  for 
one  of  his  age,  united  with  Christian  meekness.  lie  was 
soon  recognized  as  a  power  for  g'>()d,  not  only  in  his 
church,  but  in  the  comnuinity  and  the  surrounding  coiui- 
try.  His  learning  and  abilities  were  admitted  by  ministers 
of  other  denominations  to  be  of  a  high  order,  and  they 
treated  him  with  marked  respect.  His  thirty  years'  min- 
istry covered  the  most  trying  and  exciting  pcri(;d  of 
American  history,  beginning  at  the  time  when  the  contest 
between  England  and  France  for  the  possession  of  the 
continent  was  settled,  extending  through  the  stormy  years 
preceding  the  War  of  Independence,  tlirough  the  long  war, 
and  after  the  peace  during  the  years  of  strife  and  uncer- 
tainty, until  the  States  were  united  by  the  Constitution  of 
1787  into  a  nation.  He  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  and 
gave  it  his  warmest  support.  He  stood  in  line  with  his 
countrymen  and  their  descendants.  He  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  the  Dutch  were  the  uncompromising  op- 
ponents of  the  English  Government  and  the  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  revolution.  Dominie  Wcsterlo's  fortunate 
marriage  with  an  estimable  lady  undoubtedly  contributed 
in  ho  small  degree  to  liis  influence  and  success  as  a  pastor. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
widow  of  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer. 

8.  JocHEM  Staats  was  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  child, 
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and  Elizabeth  Richards  was  a  sister  of  his  grandmother. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Hendrick  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Catharine  Van  Brugh. 

9.  Hendrick  Van  Dvck  was  a  physician,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  were  also  physicians, 
and  practised  in  Albany.  He  was  in  the  fifth  generation 
from  Hendrick  Van  Dyck,  a  former ^sca/  of  New  Nether- 
land. 

10.  Phimp,  sixth  son  of  Harmanus  Sciniylcr,  was  born 
at  Stillwater,  to  which  place  his  father  had  removed  from 
Albany  about  a  year  before.  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler,  his 
godfather,  four  years  later  was  appointed  a  maj(jr-general 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Mrs.  Catherine  Scliuyler,  the 
colonel's  wife,  was  daughter  of  John  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Claverack,  and  a  first  cousin  of  the  child's  mt)ther. 

11.  Rkv.  La.mburtus  Df,  Rondi:  was  one  of  ilic  ministers 
of  the  Dutch  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  the  Revolution,  and  when  the  British  entered 
New  York,  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  he  retired  to 
Schaghticoke,  where  he  resided  through  the  war  and  until 
his  death,  in  1795.  Passing  through  Schaghticoke  in  the 
s>immer  of  1881,  I  called  on  Mr.  Knickerbacker  at  the  old 
homestead  of  the  Knickerbackers,  and  was  courteously 
shown  through  the  private  cemetery  of  his  family.  Among 
the  costly  and  handsome  monuments  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  various  members  of  the  family  for  several  genera- 
tions was  one  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  De  Ronde.  In  a 
few  words  Mr.  Knickerbacker  told  me  its  history. 

It  is  a  practice  of  the  New  York  Collegiate  Church  to 
mark  the  graves  of  their  deceased  pastors  with  memorial 
stones.  Not  many  years  ago  they  resolved  that  the  grave 
of  De  Ronde,  if  it  could  be  found,  should  not  be  an  excep- 
tion. A  committee  of  the  consistory  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  their  wishes,  which,  in  pursuance  of  their  instruc- 
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tions,  visited  Schaghticoke  to  find  tlie  grave  of  their  an- 
cient pastor.  His  body  had  been  deposited  in  one  of  his 
own  fields,  and  not  in  the  ciuircli  graveyard.  There  was 
no  one  living  to  point  out  the  exact  spot.  The  field  liad 
been  cultivated  for  scores  of  years,  and  all  evidences  of  a 
grave  had  been  long  since  obliterated.  It  seemed  a  difli- 
cult  business  to  find  the  object  of  their  search,  until  they 
learned  that  underlying  the  surface,  only  a  few  inches 
below,  was  soft  shale  rock.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  the 
grave  could  be  found,  but  only  by  feeling  for  it  with  iron 
bars.  Men  were  immediately  set  to  work  to  feel  over 
acres  of  ground  with  iron  fingers.  An  old  gray-headed 
man  chanced  to  pass  along  the  road,  and  stopped  to  learn 
the  object  of  such  unusual  work,  lie  told  them  that  when 
a  small  boy  he  had  seen  the  dominie  buried.  He  located 
the  grave  in  a  particular  part  of  the  field,  but  could  not  fix 
the  exact  spot.  The  men  commenced  work  in  the  locality 
indicated,  and  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  bars  sunk  to  its 
haft.  The  ground  was  excavated,  and  the  grave  was  found. 
A  few  bits  of  bone  were  discovered  and  reverently  gathered 
up.  They  were  deposited  in  the  Knickerbacker  cemetery, 
and  a  marble  monument  was  erected  over  them. 


B. 

A    FAMILY    REGISTER    FROM    A    DUTCH    BIBLE, 

Some  years  since,  a  gentleman  placed  in  my  hands  a 
manuscript  entitled  "  Family  Register,  from  a  Dutch 
Bible,"  which,  from  its  references  to  various,  families,  in- 
cluding the  Schuylers,  may  be  of  some  value  to  genealo- 
gists. It  is  a  copy  o{  the  records  contained  in  a  Hible  be- 
longing to  the  late  Mrs.  Henrietta  Liston  King,  widow  of 
Charles  King,  late  President  of  Columbia  College.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Low,  a  descendant  of  Cor- 
nelius Low,  Jr.,  who  came  into  possession  of  the  Bible  in 
November,  1729. 

The  Hible  had  sulTered  the  fate  of  many  others,  and  had 
lost  some  of  its  records.  Isaac  Gouvcrneur,  its  original 
owner,  had  four  children  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Church  of 
New  York  before  the  date  of  the  first  record  of  the  regis- 
ter, lie  had  doubtless  recorded  their  births  and  baptisms, 
but,  being  on  the  missing  leaves,  they  do  not  appear  on 
the  register.     They  were  : 

Johanna,  hp.  April  15,  1705. 
Magdamn/V,  h\\  August  25,  1706. 
Samuel,  l)p.  February  29,  1708. 
MARGRrPA,  bp.  September  2,  1709. 

Isaac  Gouvcrneur  was  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of 
Nicolas  Gouvcrneur  and  Machtelt  de  Rcimer.  They  were 
of  French  extraction,  but  emigrated  to  New  Amsterdam 
through  Holland.  His  brother  Abraham  made  the  name 
known  to  history,  as  one  of  Jacob  Leisler's  chief  sup- 
porters, Isaac  being  too  young  at  the  time  to  take  any 
active  part  in  politics.     Later,  when  the  Leislcrian  party 
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was  in  the  ascendancy  under  Lord  Bcllomont,  lie  confined 
himself  to  his  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  On  July  24,  1704,  he  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats  ;  of  whose  estate  he  and  Andries 
Coeymans  were  the  executors.  His  portrait  is  among  the 
family  pictures  of  one  of  the  Morris  family  of  Morrisania, 
N.  Y. 

The  Register. 

In  tliis  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1709,  on  the  3.  of 
October,  departed  this  life  our  S(jn  Samuel,  and  was  buried 
in  our  Dutch  Churcli,  near  to  my  wife's  mother. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  171 1,  on  the  31.  of  March,  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  was  born  a 
Daughter,  was  named  Aiida,  in  good  health,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  the  Reverend  Galterus  Du  IJois,  Comper.  For 
godmother  Alida  Gertrude  has  presented  her  for  baptism. 

Died  2.  September  175-^,  New  Style. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus^Christ  17 13,  on  the  7.  of 
August,  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  was  born  our 
second  son,  and  was  named  Nicholas — was  baptized  by 
the  Reverend  Gait.  Du  iJois — (iodfather  father  Staats, 
Godmother  sister  Maria  Gouverneur  (i). 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  17 14,  on  the  14.  of 
October,  Thursday  evening,  between  8  and  9  o'clock,  was 
born  our  fifth  daughter,  and  called  Sarie — was  baptized  by 
the  Reverend  Galterus  Dubos— Godfather  Stephanus  Van 
Cortlandt,  Godmother  Johanna  Staats  (2). 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  17 15,  on  the  27.  of 
September,  our  father  Samuel  Staats  died,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  2  o'clock.  He  was  buried  in  the  Dutch 
Church  near  his  wife.  His  age  was  58  years  in  the  month 
of  May  last  past  (3). 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1716,  on  the  5.  of  March,  on 
Monday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  was  born  our  sixth  daugh- 
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ter,  and  was  called  Gertrude — was  l)aptized  by  tlic  Rev- 
erend Diibos.  Godfather  Pliilip  Schuyler,  Godiuutlicr 
Elizabeth  Schuyler  (4). 

In  tlic  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1720,  on  the  24.  of 
February,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  was  born 
our  son,  and  named  Samuel.  CJodfather  Andries  Coey- 
nians.  Godmother  Tryntjc  Staats — Haptizcd  by  the  Rev- 
erend Galterus  Dubos,  in  our  church  (5). 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1721,  on  the  27.  of 
September,  on  Wednesday  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
died  my  Mother,  aged  77  years,  eight  months  and  nine 
days,  and  was  buried  in  our  church. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1721,  on  the  3.  of 
October,  on  Tuesday  morning  between  6  and  7  o'clock, 
was  born  our  fourth  son,  and  was  called  Isaac.  God- 
father J(jhn  Shraat,  Godmother  Mientjc  Seegcr  Reynders. 
Baptized  by  Rev;'  Galterus  Dubos. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1723,  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  on  a  Saturday,  was  born  our  fifth  son 
Gerbrant  Abraham.  CJodfathcr  Nicholas  (Jouvcrneur, 
Godmother  Gertrude  Rynders,  Baptized  by  the  Rev;! 
Hendrikus,  in  Coeymen's  church  (6). 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1726,  on  the  8.  of 
November,  on  Tuesday,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  died 
my  dear  and  affectionate  wife,  and  was  buried  in  our 
Dutch  Church,  close  and  along  side  of  her  father's  grave  (7). 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1728,  on  the  5th  of  August,  on 
Tuesday,  at  2  o'clock,  died  my  dear  and  affectionate 
father ;  and  was  buried  in  our  Dutch  Church  alongside  of 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1741,  on  the  2.  of  May,  died 
Mr.  Abraham  Gouverneur,  son  of  Isaac  Gouverneur  (at 
the  house  of  John  Broughton)  and  was  buried  in  the  vault 
of  Andries  Coeymans. 
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In  the  vear  of  our  Lord  1729,  on  the  9/20  Noverftber,  I, 
Cornelius  Low  Jr.  purchased  this  present  Bible  from  the 
Executors  of  my  fatiier-in-law  Isaac  (rouverneur,  deceased, 
for  two  golden  pislolcs,  or  ($6.  (currency)  (8). 

On  the  20/31  March  f?n>  ^^"  Thursday  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I,  Cornelius  Low  Jr.  was  born  in  tiie  city  of 
New  YorV,  and  tlicre  baptized  by  Pastor  John  Ileermans — 
Godfather  Grandfather,  Godmother  Grand  Mother  11'.  (9). 

On  the  9/20  April  1704,  on  Monday  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  was  born  my  wife,  in  t!je  city  of  New  York,  (at 
the  house  of  Thorn  Lewis)  and  was  baptized  by  Father 
Dubois  ;   Godfather    her  grandfather  Doctor  Staats,  and 

Godmother  her  grand  Mother  Nissepat  (10). 

• 

On  the  10  21  May  1729,  on  Saturday  evening  at  9  o'clock, 
I,  Cornelius  Low  Jr.  entered  into  the  state  of  marriage 
witii  Johanna  G<iuverneur  performed  by  Pastor  Dubois  at 
the  residence  of  her  father. 

On  the  2/13  May  1730,  on  Saturday  night  between  11 
and  12  o'clock,  our  first  son  was  born,  at  the  Raritan  Land- 
ing, in  New  Jersey  ;  and  died  on  the  4th  of  the  same 
month,  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday  morning;  he  lived  about 
26  hours,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Mr.  Delabogtealn, 
near  his  house. 

On  the  2/13  of  April  173 1,  on  Thursday,  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  was  born  our  second  son,  at  the  Raritan 
Landing,  and  was  baptized  in  the  3"!  Mile  Run  Church,  by 
Pastor  Cornells  Coens,  minister  of  Aquackanonck,  on  the 
15  the  June  following  ;  he  was  named  Isaac  ;  Godfather 
13rother  Nicolaas  Gouverneur,  Godmother  Sister  Magda- 
lenaHall(ii). 

On  the  9/20  January  1732/3,  on  Sunday  evening,  be- 
tween 10  and  II  o'clock,  was  born  our  first  daughter  at 
the  Raritan  Landing,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Middlctown 
Church  at  the  Neversink,  on  the  4th  of  February  follow- 
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ing,  by  Pastor  Hncghoort,  minister  there,  and  was  named 
Sarah.  (Godfather  brother  Abraiiam  Low,  Godmother 
sister  Margareta  Gouverneur. 

On  the  13/24.  July  1734,  on  Saturday  morning  at  about 
2  o'clock,  was  born  our  second  daughter,  at  the  Raritan 
Landing,  and  was  baptized  in  the  3!  Mile  Run  Cliurch,  on 
the  13.  September  following,  by  Pastor  Haegiioort,  min- 
ister at  Xevisink,  after  the  sermon  by  Pastor  Dubois,  min- 
ister at  New  York  ;  and  was  named  Margaretta.    (Godfather 

brother  Roger   P'rench,  Godmother   sister  A .     Died 

July  8.  1755  in  New  York,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
Church. 

On  the  r.  January  1735  6,  on  Thursday  night  at  about  12 
o'clock,  was  born  our  third  son,  at  the  Raritan  Landing, 
and  was  baptized  in  the  old  Church  at  New  York  by  Pastor 
Boel,  on  the  14.  of  March — was  named  Cornelius.  God- 
father Lewis  Morris  jr.  Godmother  sister  Sarah  Gouver- 
neur. Died  on  the  3.  of  October  1769,  and  was  buried  at 
Brunswick  (12). 

On  the  2/13  August  1737,  on  Tuesday  at  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  was  born  our  fourth  son,  at  the  Raritan 
Landing,  and  was  baptized  in  the  German  church  at 
Second  River  by  Pastor  Haeghoort,  minister  there,  on  the 
18.  September  following,  and  was  called  Samuel.  God- 
father brother  John  Low,  (xodmother  his  wife  Sarah  Pro- 
voost. 

Was  shot  dead  on  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  24.  June  1756, 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  island  near  Quadraques. 

On  the  19/30  March  1738/9,  on  Monday  at  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  born  our  fifth  son,  at  the  Raritan 
Landing,  and  was  baptized  in  the  German  church  at 
Second  River,  by  Pastor  Haeghoort,  minister  there,  on 
Easter  day,  being  the  22.  day  of  April  following,  and  was 
called  Nicolas.  Godfather  brother  Wilhelmus  Low, 
Godmother  sister  Gertrude  Ogden. 
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On  the  8/19  October  1741,  on  Thursday  morning,  at 
about  half  an  hour  before  ten  o'clock  was  born  our  sixth 
son  in  my  new  liousc  on  the  Mountain,  at  the  Raritan 
Landing,  and  was  baptized  by  Pastor  Haeghoort  at  his 
house  on  Second  River,  on  the  24.  January  1741/2  ;  and  was 
called  William.  Godfather  brother  Samuel  Gouverneur, 
(Godmother  Johanna  Van  Courtlandt  (13). 

On  the  26  March  (6  April)  1743,  en  Saturday  evening  at 
about  9  o'clock,  was  born  our  seventh  son  in  my  iiousc  on 
the  Mountain  at  the  Raritan  Landing,  and  was  baptized  in 
the  German  Church  at  Second  River  by  Pastor  Haeghoort 
on  the  12.  June,  and  was  called  John.  Godfather  Brother 
Isaac  G(njveriieur,  (lodmother  Maria  Maghtilda,  the  wife 
of  Xath:  Gouverneur. 

On  the  10/21  December  1743,  on  Saturday  at  about  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  died  our  youngest  son  John,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Ilendrick  Vroom. 

On  18/29  February  1744/5,  on  Monday  morning  at  4 
o'clock,  was  born  our  third  daughter,  at  the  Landing,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  German  Church,  on  the  Church  lot  of 
Millstone,  <m  the  4th  of  April  by  Pastor  Arondeus  ;  and 
was  called  Johanna.  Godfather  brother  John  Broughton, 
Godmother  ^Laria  Morris,  wife  of  Thomas  Lawrence 
jr.  (14). 

On  the  22.  of  December /2  January  1746/7  on  Monday 
morning  at  8  o'clock,  was  born  our  fourth  daughter,  at  the 
Landing,  and  was  baptized  on  the  5.  of  April,  in  the  barn 
o{  Arie  Moolman,  by  our  Pastor  Arondeus,  and  was 
named  Gertrude.  Godfather  David  Ogden,  Godmother 
(Jertrude  Coeymans  jr. 

On  the  20.  September  /i  October  1747,  on  a  Sunday 
morning  about  half  past  2  o'clock  died  my  daughter  Ger- 
trude, and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Henry  Vroome. 
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On  the  4/15.  January  1747/8,  on  Monday  evening  at  half 
after  eight  o'clock,  was  born  our  fifth  daughter,  at  the 
Landing,  and  tliere  baptized  on  the  21.  February  follow- 
ing, by  Pastor  Arondcus,  and  was  named  Gertrude.  God- 
father my  son  Isaac,  and  Godmother  my  daughter  Sarah. 

On  the  29.  August  /lo  September  1748,  on  Monday  at  6 
o'clock  died  my  very  beloved  and  affectionate  father,  Cor- 
nelius Low,  and  was  buried  in  Newark.  His  age  was  78^ 
years  less  seven  days. 

On  the  1/12  December  1749,  on  Friday  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  died  my  son  William,  and  was  buried  in 
the  vault  of  Henry  Vroome. 

On  the  18/29.  December,  175 1,  on  Wednesday  about 
noon,  died  my  daughter  .Toiianna,  and  was  buried  in  the 
vault  of  Henry  Woom. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March  1761,  died  my  very  dear  and  af- 
fectionate mother  Margareta  Low  ;  and  was  buried  (along 
side  of  my  father)  at  Newark — Aged  82^  years. 

On  the  17.  October  1763,  died  my  very  dear  and  very  af- 
fectionate wife  Johanna  Low ;  and  was  buried  in  the  vault 
of  Henry  Vroom. 


Notes  on  the  Register. 

1.  Maria  Gouverneur  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Leisler, 
and  married,  first,  Jacob  Milborne  ;  and,  secondly,  Abra- 
liam  Gouverneur,  brother  of  the  child's  father. 

2.  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
first  proprietor  of  the  Cortlandt  manor,  who  had  married 
the  child's  aunt,  Catalina  Staats,  about  a  year  before  the 
baptism. 

3.  This  is  the  first  authentic  record  I  have  seen  of  the 
death  and  age  of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats.     It  serves  to  put  to 
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icst  the  hypothetical  stories  of  his  marriage  to  an  East 
India  Begum,  and  liis  return  to  Holland  after  the  Englisli 
came,  1664,  where  several  of  his  children  were  born  and 
educated.  As  I  have  given  some  account  of  iiim  on  an- 
other page,  it  only  remains  to  say  something  more  of  his 
family. 

It  is  said  that  he  had  nine  children,  but  I  have  found 
only  six,  all  daughters,  four  of  whom  were  baptized  in  the 
church  at  New  York  : 

Sakaii,  m.  June  24,  1704,  /.urnr  Cmrrrrh-nr. 
(iKRTRUDE,  m.  I,  May  25,  1711,  Peter  Xai^Ic. 

ni.  2,  June  13,  1716,  Andrics  Cocymans, 
Catalina,  m.  August  28,  17 13,  Stiphcu  \'an  Corlhimlt, 
Ann  EiJZAKErii  m.  August  28,  1713,  Philip  SchityUr, 
Johanna,  m.  June  26,  1717,  Anthony  ir/iitr. 
Tryntje,  m.  March  17,  1723,  Lcrvis  Morris,  Jr.^ 

In  1 7 16  Philip  Schuyler  had  leave  to  purchase  a  tract 
of  land  near  Schoharie  for  **  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
heirs  of  Dr.  Staats."  The  next  year  a  survey  was  ordered 
of  said  tract  for  Rip  Van  Dam  and  "  Philip  Schuyler  for 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Staats,  de- 
ceased." On  August  6,  1724,  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  and  An- 
dries  Coeymans  petitioned  for  a  warrant  of  survey  of  about 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  near  Scholiarie,  "purchased  of 
the  Indians  by  Philip  Schuyler  and  Rip  Van  Dam."  On 
July  20,  1726,  a  patent  having  been  issued  for  3,500  acres, 
the  parties  in  interest  agreed  upon  a  division.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  there  were  six  others  besides  the  "heirs  of 
Samuel  Staats"  who  were  partners  in  the  land,  and  it  was 
agreed  "  that,  as  all  the  parties  had  borne  an  equal  share 
of  the  expense  in  procuring  the  patent,"  the  tract  should 
be  divided  into  seven  shares,  one  of  which  was  allotted  to 

'  Catalina  is  Spanish,  and  Tryntje  is  I>utch  ;  lK>th  are  Catlierinc  in 
I'.nglisli. 
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the  heirs  of  Samuel  Staats,  to  wit :  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  An- 
dries  Coeymans,  Ann  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Pliilip  Schuy- 
ler, deceased  ;  Isaac  Gouveriieur,  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  Johanna  ([lannah)  White,  widow  of  Anthony  White, 
each  of  wiiom  was  entitled  to  one-sixth  of  the  one-seventh 
of  the  3,500  acres  {Decds^  No.  12,  Secretary's  Of/ice). 

4.  Philip  Schuvi-KR  was  the  oldest  son  oi  lirandt  Schuy- 
ler and  Cornelia  V^an  Cortlandt.  'I  he  godmother  was  his 
wife. 

5.  Anoriks  Cokymans  was  the  son  of  Harcnt  Coeymans, 
a  miller,  who  came  to  IJeverwyck  in  1636,  and  liad  charge 
of  Patroon  \,\\\  Rensselaer's  mills  for  about  nine  years, 
after  which  he  prosecuted  the  business  in  different  local- 
ities on  his  own  account,  until  1673,  when  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  below  Albany,  having  a  frontage  on  the 
river  of  ten  miles  and  a  depth  of  twelve  miles  west  into 
the  woods.  It  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Coeymans. 
Andries  Coeymans  chose  a  safer  hjcality  than  the  frontiers, 
and,  like  many  others  of  his  neighbors,  he  removed  to  New 
Jersey.  He  settled  on  the  Raiitan,  wliere  he  had  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land. 

6.  Nicholas  Gouvernfjjr  was  the  son  of  Abraham 
(iouvernour  and  Mary  Leislcr.  Gertrude  Rynders  was 
the  daughter  of  Harent  Rynders  and  Hester  Leislcr.  Soon 
after  this  date  they  were  married.  Coeyman's  church 
probably  refers  to  the  church  in  which  Andries  Coey- 
mans worshipped.  There  was  no  church  at  Coeymans  on 
the  Hudson  until  1793. 

7.  The  record  of  his  wife's  death  was  the  last  made  by 
Isaac  Gouverneur.  The  next  was  made  by  one  of  his 
children,  recording  his  death  ;  and  that  which  follows  notes 
the  death  of  his  fifth  son,  Gcrbrant  Abraham. 

8.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  Cornelius  Low,  Sr.,  is 
the  record  of  his  marriage  in  the  Dutch  Church  of  New 
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York:  "Married,  July  5.  1695,  Cornelius  Louw  of  the 
Ksopus  to  Margareta  Van  Dorsum  of  New  York,  both  re- 
siding here."  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Tymcn  Van 
Borsuni  and  Grictjc  Fockcns. 

His  name  appears  only  occasionally  in  the  public  rec- 
ords ;  often  enough,  however,  to  indicate  that  he  was  a 
prosperous  merchant.  His  thirteen  children  were  bap- 
tized in  the  Dutch  Church,  as  follows  : 

1.  Tymen,  February  23,  1696. 

2.  Petrus,  October  17,  1697. 

3.  Cornelius,  March  31,  1700. 

4.  Johannes,  September  9,  1702. 

5.  Margreitje,  July  16,  1704. 

6.  Elizabeth,  July  21,  1706. 

7.  Abraham,  August  11,  1708. 

8.  Hendrick,  May  14,  17 10. 

9.  Elizabeth,  October  i,  17 12. 

10.  Wilhelmus,  November  27,  17 14. 

11.  Annatjc,  October  10,  17 16. 

12.  Maria,  July  9,  1718. 

13.  Helena,  September  14,  1720. 

There  were  four  other  families  by  the  name  of  Low  in 
New  York  who  had  children  baptized  in  the  church  dur- 
ing the  above  period,  and  anotlier,  Anthony  Low,  owned 
a  sloop  plying  between  New  York  and  New  Plymouth,  in 
1690  ;  but  whether  they  were  related  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn. 

Cornelius  Low,  Jr.,  removed  to  Raritan,  N.  J.,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  He  was  a  surveyor,  and  assisted 
in  defining  the  bounds  of  some  important  estates.  The 
names  of  liis  sons  afterward  appear  among  those  of 
Kingston  and  its  vicinity. 
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9.  The  cliiirch  record  of  tlic  baptism  of  Cornelius  Low, 
Jr.,  differs  in  some  particulars  from  tlic  record  made  by 
himself.  Rev.  Galterus  Du  Buis  was  the  pastor  of  the 
churcli,  and  not  Jolin  Ilecrmans,  wliose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  ministers  of  tlic  Reformed  Dutch  Churcii 
in  the  manual.  Jan  (John)  Ilecrmans  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Hlausjan,  are  recorded  as  his  sponsors,  and  not  £^rand- 
father  and  grandmother.  Probably  the  Bible  record  was 
made  from  memory,  which  was  at  faidt. 

10.  Machtelt  de  Reimek,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas 
Gouveincur,  her  first  husband,  married  Jasper  Xisse- 
pat. 

11.  The  godparents  were  the  brother  and  sister  of  the 
child's  mother,  Magdalena  Gouvcrncur  having  married 
John  Hall. 

12.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  was  the  second  proprietor  of  the 
manor  of  Morrisania.  His  grandfather,  Captain  Richard 
Morris,  came  to  New  York  in  1670,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. He  purchased  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  "on  the 
main"  opposite  the  village  of  Harlem,  on  which  he  built 
a  dwelling-house  and  other  structures.  Both  he  and  his 
wife,  who  was  a  lady  of  fortune,  died  in  1672,  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other,  leaving  an  only  son  not  yet  a  year 
old,  whom  Mathias  Nicoll,  secretary  of  the  pnn'ince, 
termed  "one  poor  blossom,  of  whom  yet  there  may  be 
great  hope."  The  child's  uncle,  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  of 
Barbadoes,  arrived  in  September,  1673,  assumed  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  nephew,  and  administered  tlie  estate  left 
by  his  brother  Richard.  He  took  possession  of  the  farm, 
and  made  it  his  home.  He  purchased  more  lands  of  the 
Indians,  and  procured  a  patent  from  Governor  Andros  for 
about  two  thousand  acres,  including  the  farm  of  his  de- 
ceased brother.  Dying  without  direct  Iieirs,  his  nephew 
Lewis  came  into  possession  of  his  estate,  and,  in  1697,  re- 
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reived  letters  patent  from  Governor  Fletcher  erecting  it 
into  the  **  lordship,  or  manor,  of  Morrisania." 

In  his  early  years  Lewis  Morris,  now  proprietor  of  a 
manor,  tlien  a  ''poor  blossom,"  did  not  give  ** great  hope  " 
for  tlie  future.  lie  was  restive  under  control,  and  on  one 
'•rcasion  his  offence  against  his  uncle's  authority  was  so 
iiagrant  that,  to  escape  his  disi)leasure,  he  ran  away.  lie 
spent  some  time  in  \'irginia,  and  then  wanlercd  off  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  supported  himself  with  his  pen. 
After  some  years  of  IJohemian  life,  lie  returned  to  his 
uncle,  and  was  cheerfully  ftjrgiven  all  his  past  offences. 
I  ic  married  a  daughter  of  James  Oraham,  attorney-general 
of  the  province,  and  scttleil  down  to  serious  work.  His 
education  was  defective,  but,  by  tlie  force  of  Ins  genius 
and  Ids  strong  will,  he  rose  to  eminence  in  the  provinces 
Imth  (jf  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  one,  and  for  many 
vcars  the  governor  of  the  other,  while  a  mend^er  of  the 
king's  Council  in  both.  Few  men,  if  any,  exerted  agreater 
inlluence  among  the  people,  or  in  the  councils  of  these 
provinces. 

Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  inherited  his  father's  talents,  and  his 
eccentricities  as  well.  lie  was  much  in  public  life,  and 
held  several  high  positions.  In  politics  he  affiliated  with 
the  old  Leislerians,  or,  as  they  termed  themselves,  the  party 
of  the  people.  He  married,  first,  Tryntjc,  youngest  daiigh- 
ter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  His  second  son,  Staats  Long,  entered  the 
Fnglish  army,  and  njse  to  the  rank  of  general.  Hy  mar- 
riage with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Gordon,  he  was  con- 
nected to  the  higher  nobility  of  Scotland,  and  was  assured 
of  a  high  position  in  his  prof<:ssion,  Lewis  Morris,  Jr., 
married,  secondly,  Sarie  Gouverneur,  whose  baptism  is 
recorded  in   the  register,  and  who,  as   godmother,  stood 
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with  liim  at  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  Low.  Tiicir  eldest 
son  was  the  well-known  jurist  and  statesman,  Gouverneur 
Morris. 

13.  Johanna,  daughter  of  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt  and 
Catalina  Staats. 

14.  Maria,  daughter  of  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  and  Tryntje 
Staats.  She  was  married,  in  May  preceding,  to  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  of  Pliiladclphia. 


c.     ^ 

THK    SCRIP.NER    FAMILY. 

Tun  name  was  originally  Scrncncr^  a  professional  writer, 
or  conveyancer.  There  were  at  least  four  families  in  Eng- 
land named  Scrivener,  who  were  the  owners  of  consider- 
able landed  estates.  The  first  of  the  name  in  America 
was  Matthew  Scrivener,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Virginia  colony  in  1607.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
a  family,  although  he  was  commended  by  Captain  John 
Smith  as  "a  very  wise  understanding  Gentleman."  lie 
was  drowned  in  the  James  River  a  year  or  two  after  his 
arrival. 

Benjamin  Scrivener,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  is  reputed  to 
be  the  ancest(ji  of  the  Scribners  in  the  United  States. 
The  little  we  know  of  him  and  his  family  is  contained  in 
the  Norwalk  town  records,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
married  Hannah  Crampton,  March  5,  16S0,  and  that  he 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  Matthew,  the  youngest,  is  the  an- 
cestor of  the  line  now  to  be  considered. 

Benjamin,  the  ancestor,  adiiered  to  the  name  Scrivener, 
for  in  a  deed  of  land  to  his  son  Matthew,  bearing  date 
September  21,  1741,  when  he  must  have  been  over  eighty 
years  old,  he  signs  Benjamin  Scrivener.  The  town  clerk, 
when  recording  the  names  of  his  grandchildren  born  after 
1742,  wrote  Scribner,  doubtless  by  direction  of  their  pa- 
rents. From  that  time  Scrivener  disappears,  and  Scribner 
becomes  the  surname  of  all  of  Benjamin  Scrivener's  de- 
scendants. Such  changes  were  not  unusual  in  those  early 
times. 
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AUliougli  wc  know  notliing  more  of  Matthew  Scribncr 
tlj.'in  that  he  married  Marllja  Smith,  oi  Long  Ishmd,  on 
November  lo,  1742,  and  had  nine  children,  whose  names 
and  dates  of  birtli  arc  registered  among  rhe  muniments  of 
Norwalk,  we  know  the  history  of  many  of  his  descendants, 
much  of  which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  to  whicli  I  shall 
briclly  refer  in  my  notes. 

Thk  ScRiiiNKR  Genealogy. 

I.   HENJAMIN  SCKIV1:N1:K  an<l  /A;;/;m//  Cramf>lo>i. 

111.  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  March  5,  iCiio. 

2.  TfioMAS,  1).  March  31,  1681. 

3.  JniiN,  in.  March,  9,  1710,  Deborah  Lccs, 

4.  AiiRAUANf,  m.  Sijnt/i . 

5.  MATilihW,  m.  Nuvcmbcr  10,  1742,  Martha  Smith, 

3.  JOHN  SCRIVENER  and  I\borah  Lccs. 

6.  Mary,  b.  March,  171 1. 

ni.  October  9,   1744,  Micnjah  Xash. 

7.  Rki'.f.cca,  b.  October  12,  1712. 

4.  AhRAHAM  SCRIHNKR  aii<l  Sarah . 

8.  AiiKAUAM,  b.  June  28,   1745. 

9.  Sarau,  b.  October  15,  1746. 
la    RnoD/V,  b.  October  18,  1748. 

11.  Ann,  b.  April  7,  1751. 

12.  Ltvi,  b.  June  28,  1753. 

13.  Racuel,  b.  Au{;ust  28,  1755. 

14.  Moses,  b.  June  30,  1757. 

15.  JdNATUAN,  b.  September  5,  1759. 

16.  Ezra,  b.  June  19,  1761. 

17.  EsriiER,  b.  Aut;usi  3,  1763. 

18.  Silas,  b.  September  15,  1765. 

5.  MATTHEW  SCRIBNER  and  Afartha  Smith, 

19.  Nathaniel,  b.  December  23,  1743. 

m.  Phche  Kclh\^\^. 
2a  Matthew,  b.  February  7,  1746. 
m.  I,  Abigail  Kfli^crs, 
m.  2, Porter. 

21.  Martha,  b.  February  20,  1748. 

22.  Enoch,  b.  August  29,  175a 

m.  March  21,  1782,  Hctsy  Hcncdut. 
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23.  Elijah,  b.  June  25,  1753;  killed  in  battle  in  the  Revolutionary 

War. 

24.  Jeremiah,  b.  December  15,  1755,  d.  y. 

25.  KezIAH,  b.  January  20,  1 758. 

m.   'I'honias  //a'chy. 

26.  AniGAH.,  b.  November  9,  1760. 

m.  luitnouds, 

27.  Elizabeth,  b.  December  10,  1763. 

m.  Dr.  SpiiHlJiu^. 

19.  NATHANIEL  SCKIUNKK  and  Phcbc  A'tllogg. 
2S.  Jamls,  m.  I, . 

m.  2, . 

29.  Elu'HALEI,  n).  IhiidlrVy  of  New    Haven  ;  d.  ».  p.  at  Port- 

au'l'iince,  Hayti. 

30.  Jemima,  \w.  Siuniul  l\iiu\\  of  New  York  City. 

31.  JoEi.,  b.  1772. 

m.  Mary  Hull,  of  Miliord,  Conn. 

32.  Theue,  m.  I,   ll'iUiiiin  ll'aritr^. 

m.  2,   Thomas  Stron;^. 

33.  Martha,  m.  Uriah  Ro;:::crs  Scrihitcr. 

34.  Elijah,  d.  in  New  York  City,  1S12,  unmarried. 

35.  EsiHEK,  m.  Dr.  Paiiti  Morcy  //a/i\  of  Indiana, 

36.  Nathaniel,  m.  May  r,  1815,  l-'.liuifuth  Edmonds, 

37.  Anna,  d.  unmarried,  at  Morristown,  N.  J, 

38.  El.i/.AitETH,  m.  Dr.  Jcrciniah  Wood,  of  Indiana. 

39.  AiiNEK,  m.  J// J.   Dcool. 

40.  LuciNHA,  d.  y.  '"*'■-. 

w 

20.  MATTHEW  SCKinNER  and  AN^^-ail  I^n-crs, 

41.  Urlvh  Rogers,  d.  January  7,  1S53,  a{;cd  75  years. 

m.   I.  Martha  Scrihntr. 

m.  2,  fii'tuy  //a7i>/iy,d.  December  6,  1871,  aged 
85  years. 

20.  MATTHEW  SCRIUNER  and Por/.-r, 

42.  Elijah  Porter,  m.  Hannah  Smith,  d.  ».  p. 

43.  Sarah,  <l.  unmarried. 

44.  Caroline,  m.  h'irklaud. 

45.  AniGAiL,  m.  Kendall,  of  Virginia, 

46.  Samuel,  m.  Julia  AmhLr. 

22.  ENOCH  SCRIUNER  and  /ictsy  Benedict, 

47.  Jeremiah,  1).  Fel»ruary  19,  1782. 

48.  William,  b.  June  14.  17.S3. 

49.  MakY,  I).  Sei)li  inl'tr  15,    17S5. 
5a  Geokgk,  b.  March  11,  1788. 
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51.  Sam.y,  b.  September  14,  1790. 

52.  Charles,  b.  March  24,  1793. 

53.  JosEi'H,  b.  October  30,  1796. 

2a  JAMES  SCRIBNER  and  i, . 

54.  Al.ANSON,  (1.  S.   p. 

55.  Isaac,  <1.  s.  p. 

56.  A  Daughter. 

31.  JOEL  SCRIBNER  and  Afnry  Bull. 

57.  Harvey,  b.  August  3,  1798,  d.  s.  p.  February  11,  1836. 

58.  William  Augustus,  b.  Fcl)ruary  19,  iSoo,  d.  April  16,  1868. 

m.  I,  Caroline  Matt  Ida  Chaptmtn. 
m.  2,  Harriet  P.  //ale, 

59.  Lucy  Maria,  b.  July  29,  1802,  d.  unmarried. 

60.  Mary  LucindA,  b.  February  28,  1804- 

m.  /)r.  Asahcl  Claf>p, 

61.  Ki-UMIAI-ET,  1).  January  6,  kVo6,  d.  y. 

62.  Julia  Ann,  b.  April  7,  1808. 

m.  Rev.  /.enuder  Cobb, 

63.  PlIEHE,  b.  January  26,  1810. 

ni.  James  C.  /)a7is. 

64.  Harriet  Naomi,  b.  February,  1816,  d.  December  2,  1832. 

36.  NATHANIEL  SCKIBNEK  and  Elizabeth  Edmonds. 

65.  ^LuciND/V,  ni.   llllliam  C.  Shipmatt. 

39.  ABNER  SCRIBNER  and  Afrs.  Deool. 

66.  IJradford. 

67.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

41.  URIAH  ROGERS  SCRIBNER  and  A/artha  Seribner  (33)  were  mar- 
ried  in  the  j^arish  church  (Congregational)  at  Green's  Farms,  Conn., 
Octol)cr  30,  1S03. 

68.  AniGAii.,  d.  y. 

69.  Matilda,  b.  July  26,  1809. 

m.  April  18,  1839,  George  W.  Sehuyler. 

41.  URIAH  ROGERS  SCRIBNER  and  Betsey  I/awley. 
7a  Edward,  b.  March  28,  1813,  d.  January  7,  1864. 
m.  E2.  GertrtuU  Brown. 

71.  Jane,  d.  y. 

72.  Maria,  b.  i8t6. 

m.  Zalmon  S.  Mead. 

73.  Julia,  d.  y. 
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74.  William,  b.  January  20,  1820,  d.  March  3,  1884. 

ni.  I,  Ciiro/in."  E.  Hitchcock, 
m.  2,  Julia  Sayre. 

75.  Charles,  b.  February,  1821,  d.  August  26,  1 87 1. 

m.  Emma  B/i'ir. 

76.  Henry,  b.  June  28,  1822,  <1.  Scpicmbcr  10,  1882. 

m.  ylf^ii^ail  Eartt/ittm. 

77.  Jane,  b.  November  28,  1824. 

m.  Samuel  /'.    li'is/icr,  d.  1 885. 

78.  Julia,  m.  Clinton  Jlitchiock, 

79.  Walter,  d.  y. 

80.  Walter,  d.  October  15,  1873. 

m.  Jfixttie  Aim/mil. 

46.   SAMUEL  SCIRIBNER  «  atul  Julia  AmNrt. 

81.  Julia,  ni.  AVr-.  A'^v,-,-.?,  v{  15altiiuore,  Md. 

82.  ^L^RY,  m.  Ercderick  McaJ,  of  New  ^'<)rk  City. 

^T,.  Gertrude,  m.  /\0[;crSf  of  IJaltiniore,  Md. 

8^.  Henrietta. 


Notes  on  Mattiif.w  ScRn?Ni:R's  (5)  Genealogy. 

Not  long  after  his  marriai^c,  Nathaniki,  Scriunfr  (19) 
removed  to  the  present  town  of  Soutli  East,  Putnam 
County,  N.  V.,  where  he  had  purchased  a  farm.  Tlic 
rountry,  though  lying  so  near  to  the  provincial  capital, 
was  comparatively  new  ;  tlie  whole  tract  now  known  as 
Putnam  County  having  been  in  the  possession  of  one 
man,  Adolph  Philipsc,  of  New  York,  who  held  the  land  at 
prices  too  higli  for  the  encouragement  of  settlers.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Sciibner  settled  in  the  place  there  were  few  in- 
habitants, all  farmers  like  himself,  living  at  long  distances 
from  each  other,  and  having  only  few  of  the  conveniences 
and  privileges  of  older  communities.  lie  built  a  large 
liouse  not  far  from  the  church  in  which  the  Rev.  Elisha 
Kent  officiated  so  long  that  the  country  thereabout  came 
to  be  known  as  "  Kent's  Parish," 

The  Scribners  were  soon  known  to  be  very  hospitable, 


>  Mr.  Scribaer  iesi<ied  ia  Ualiimore  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
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aiul  tlicir  lioiisc  became  the  gatlierinpj-placc  for  the  wide- 
ly scattered  members  of  the  congregation,  who  came  to 
churcii,  not  in  carria'ges,  iu)V  even  in  country  wagons,  for 
there  were  no  roads,  but  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  In 
the  interval  between  tiie  two  services  tlicy  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  in  Mr.  Scribner's  comft)rtablc  rooms, 
and  spend  an  hour  in  conversation  while  partaking  of  the 
lunch  they  had  brought  from  home,  or  more  frequently  of 
that  provided  by  their  lujst.  In  this  way  Mr.  Scribncr  be- 
came widely  known  and  respected  as  a  man  and  Chris- 
tian. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  commenced,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  identify  himself  with  the  republican 
cause.  He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  on  March  15, 
1776,  and  a  few  months  later  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
Having  early  in  the  struggle  received  a  wound  in  battle 
wliich  disabled  one  of  his  arms,  he  was  stationed  with  his 
company  (jn  the  borders  cjf  the  '*  Neutral  Ground,"  not  far 
from  his  home,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunities  wiiich  oc- 
cur in  the  regular  service  for  further  advancement.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  society  was  disorganized  and  industry 
paralyzed,  more  perhaps  in  that  section  of  the  State  than 
in  any  other,  so  that  Captain  Scribner  found  it  necessary 
in  his  cri[)plcd  condition  to  resort  to  other  means  than 
farming  to  gain  suitable  jirovision  for  his  now  large  fam- 
ily. Happily  he  was  provided  with  a  brain  to  devise 
other  methods  to  secure  an  income,  and  a  will  to  carry 
them  out.  He  returned  to  Connecticut  and  built  a  tide- 
water llouring-mill  at  Norwalk,  which  he  sold.  He  then 
built  a  larger  one,  and  a  residence  for  himself  at  Compo  on 
the  Sound.  It  was  so  successful  that  he  and  some  of  his 
relatives  were  encouraged  to  build  a  large  one  at  Mil- 
ford,  which,  on  account  of  the  mi'^takes  of  the  millwright, 
proved  a  failure  and  his  financial  ruin.     The  law  of  im- 
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prisonmcnt  for  debt  was  in  force,  and,  to  avoid  its  penal- 
ties, he  concealed  himself  until  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  with  his  creditors.  This  once  iiappy  and  pious 
family  was  now  separated,  never  again  to  be  gathered 
under  one  roof. 

As  soon  as  his  affairs  were  settled.  Captain  Scribner  be- 
gan business  anew,  finding  new  fields  for  his  business  ac- 
tivity. The  prosecution  of  his  plans  required  a  journey 
to  Georgia,  and  while  travelling  in  that  new  and  sp.u  scly 
settled  State  he  was  struck  down  with  fever.  Unable  to 
find  proper  accommodations,  or  to  receive  nursing  and 
medical  care,  he  soon  yielded  to  the  disease.  lie  died  in 
1799  among  strangers,  far  ivom  home,  with  no  friend  to 
perform  the  offices  of  alfection  at  his  bedside  while  living, 
or  after  death  tenderly  and  reverently  to  commit  his  btxly 
to  ihe  grave.  The  letter  announcing  his  death  was  care- 
fully j)rescrved  by  his  widow,  and  kept  on  her  person 
until  she  died. 

ViihMv.  Kli.loik;,  the  wife  of  Captain  Scribner,  was  tiic 
daughter  of  E[)enetus,  son  of  Samuel,  son  of  Diuiiel  Kel- 
logg, who  settled  in  Xorwalk,  Conn,,  1655,  and  died  in 
that  town  in  1688.  The. family  was  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
spectable of  the  many  respectable  families  in  that  hx  ality. 
Daniel  Kellogg  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court. 

In  many  respects  she  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She 
had  quick  perceptions,  and  was  ready  witli  expedients 
to  execute  what  her  mind  conceived.  She  faithfully  and 
wisely  watched  over  the  morals  and  habits  of  her  numerous 
children,  while  she  did  not  neglect  her  more  public  duties 
to  the  church  and  society.  She  was  really  a  "mother  in 
Israel,"  and  a  true  mother  in  her  family.  She  had  no  time 
for  idle  amusements,  but  was  fully  occupied  with  her  d»)- 
iiKstir  and  otiicr  duties.  The  following  anecdote  illu:>- 
tiates  some  phases  of  her  character  : 
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On  one  occasion,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  her  husband 
returned  home  with  a  leave  of  absence  from  liis  company 
of  four  and  twenty  hours.  Siic  noticed  that  his  stockings 
were  much  worn,  and  immediately  directed  her  eldest  son 
to  clip  some  wool  from  tlie  sheep  in  the  field  near  the 
house.  Tlie  wool  so  procured  was  quickly  washed,  dried, 
carded,  spun,  and  by  her  own  nimble  fingers  knit  into  a 
pair  of  long  stockings,  which  were  on  the  captain's  feet 
before  his  furlough  had  expired. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  connec- 
tion with  three  of  her  daughters,  she  opened  a  school  for 
girls  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  was  eminently  successful. 
It  was  while  she  was  thus  engaged  that  some  of  her  sons 
cauglit  the  "western  fever."  Tlie  territory  of  the  north- 
west had  been  opened  for  settlement.  Its  vast  rivers  and 
rich  i)rairies  presented  an  inviting  field  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  young  and  enterprising.  Some  of  jier  sons 
settled  on  the  Ohio  River,  six  hunflred  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  invited  their  mother  and  sisteis  to  join 
them.  It  was  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey  for  a  wo- 
man of  her  age  to  undertake.  Nothing  but  a  mother's 
love  could  have  induced  her  to  break  up  her  pleasant 
establishment,  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  go  so  far  from  home  to  encounter  the  priva- 
tions of  a  new  country  just  rescued  from  the  savages. 
She  made  the  sacrifice,  and  joined  her  children  in  New 
Albnny,  Ind.,  in  tlie  fall  of  1S15.  Seven  of  her  then  nine 
living  children  were  with  her  at  the  close  of  t'ne  following 
year.  For  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  her  husband 
they  were  reunited  into  one  family.  Mrs.  Scribner  was 
soon  established  in  a  large  commodious  house,  where  for 
twelve  years  she  dispensed  her  old-time  hospitality.  She 
and  three  of  her  family  organized  the  church,  and  com- 
menced a  system  of  religious  effort  which  laid  the  founda- 
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lions  of  a  mor.il  and  educated  society.  She  died  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Four  of  Captain  Scribner's  sons  at  one  time  were  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  in  tlie  city  of  Xew  Vorls. 
One  of  tlicm,  Elijah  (34),  died  in  early  manhood,  leaving 
liis  accumulations,  which  were  considerable,  to  his  mother. 
Another,  Eliphalet  (29),  removed  to  Port-au-Prince,  Ilayti, 
and  prospered  in  business  until  the  negro  insurrection 
deprived  him  of  liis  jiroperty.  He  was  one  of  tiie  very 
few  white  men  whose  lives  were  saved  by  faitliful 
bhicks.  The  other  two  were  among  the  founders  of  New 
Albany. 

Joel  Scrip.ni.r  (31)  and  his  brolher-in-lavv,  William 
Waring,  with  their  families,  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O., 
in  the  fall  of  181 1,  and  establislied  a  business  which  was 
broken  up  the  next  year  by  tiio  v.-nr  witli  England.  Mr. 
Waring  was  an  ofiicer  of  a  cavalry  company  which  vol- 
unteered into  the  United  Stales  service  and  marched  to 
the  frontier.  Nathaniel  and  Abner  Scribner  joined  their 
brother  Joel  at  Cincinnati  in  the  fall  (>f  181 2,  and  together 
the  three  brothers  went  on  horscbat  k  through  Kentucky 
on  an  exploiing  tour,  in  search  of  a  locality  on  which  to 
build  a  town.  They  selected  a  site  at  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
or  rapids,  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Indiana  side,  and  pur- 
chased the  land.  It  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  and 
liad  no  liabitation  nearer  than  across  the  river  at  the  head 
of  the  falls.  Early  the  next  year  they  were  at  work  clear- 
ing the  ground,  laying  out  streets,  and  building  a  log- 
house,  to  which  the  families  of  Joel  Scribner  and  Mr. 
Waring  were  removed  before  it  was  finished.  In  the  fall 
of  1815  they  were  joined  by  their  mother,  their  eldest 
brother,  James,  and  sister  Esther  ;  and  the  next  year  by 
their  sister  Elizabeth.  Together  they  founded  the  city  of 
New  Albany,  Ind,  organized  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
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of  four  members,  and  a  school  since  known  as  the  Scrib- 
ner High  School. 

Tiie  brotlicrs  Joel,  Nathaniel,  and  Abncr  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  tlie  land  on  which  the  city  was  built,  but  the 
other  members  of  the  family  rendered  them  imjxjrtant  as- 
sistance in  their  enterprise.  Nathaniel,  tiie  best  cjualilied 
to  conduct  a  large  business,  early  fell  a  victim  to  fever, 
leaving  his  brothers  to  struggle  on  alone.  Like  many 
other  premising  undertakings,  it  put  little  money  into  the 
pockets  of  its  projectors,  who,  after  a  few  years,  by  an 
unfortunate  endorsement  for  a  large  amount  of  m(jney 
which  tliey  were  obliged  to  pay,  lost  their  entire  interest 
in  the  lands  f)f  their  original  jnirchase. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  sketi  h  wiiluMit  giving 
some  account  of  Pnr.iu-:  Sc  Rii'.Nr.K  (32),  the  twin  sister  of 
my  wife's  mother. 

Like  her  mother,  she  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability,  of  deep-seated  [)iety,  and  high  personal  iii- 
tcgrily.  Iler  life  was  full  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
as  she  sometimes  enjoyed  a  handsome  competence,  and  at 
others  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  poverty.  Hut,  however 
fortune  smiled  or  frowned,  she  always  bore  herself  as  a 
Christian  gentlewoman,  and  never  lost  confidence  in  an 
all-wise  Providence. 

While  her  husband,  Mr.  Waring,  was  with  the  army  on 
the  frontiers  she  with  her  children  accompanied  her 
brother  Joel  and  his  family  to  the  wilderness,  where  he 
and  his  brothers  had  resolved  to  build  a  city.  It  was  her 
liomc  for  the  most  of  her  future  life.  At  times  she  was 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  acquired  by  her  own 
industry  and  business  enterprise.  Her  maternal  love  had 
such  a  strength  and  fervor  that  she  was  easily  deceived  by 
the  false  representations  (»f  the  husband  «»f  her  ynungt"-! 
daughter.     He  proved  a  scoimdrel,  and  caused  the  loss  <»t 
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her  whole  estate.  Instead  of  sitting  down  witli  vain  hisn- 
(.ntations,  the  brave  woman  went  to  work  to  discliarge  liic 
obhgations  that  she  had  incurred,  and  paid  tiieni  in  full, 
principal  and  interest,  refusing  all  olTers  of  a  compromise  ; 
after  which  she  again  acquired  a  respectable  property. 

Jjke  her  mother,  she  taught  her  children  "to  fear  the' 
T.ord  and  keep  his  connnandments."  Her  eldest  son,  Jesse 
Waring,  died  at  an  early  age  ;  her  second,  Nathaniel,  re- 
sided in  New  Orleans,  and  was  a  large  proprietor  in  steam- 
h<»ruson  the  Southwestern  rivers.  Moses,  iicr  third  son, 
was  a  pnjs})erous  merr  hant  of  M(jbile,  Ala.  In  the  late 
(  ivil  war  ho  was  a  pronounced  I'nicnist,  and  when  the  city 
was  captured  by  General  Canbv  he  was  the  first  called  in 
consultation  by  the  Union  general.  George  Waring,  the 
youngest,  settled  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  w.'is  prosper- 
ously engaged  in  trade  until  some  unfortunate  endorse- 
ments ruined  him.  IJefore  the  outbreak  of  our  late  civil 
war  he  bn^ught  his  family  north  and  settled  them  in  a  new 
home,  and  then  retuincd  to  arrange  his  business  affairs, 
lie  died  before  he  was  al)le  to  rejoin  his  family. 

Her  daughter,  Martha  Ann  Waring,  was  educated  In 
ilic  first  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  on  her  return  liomc 
wis  married  to  Captain  Afpnla  Bartow,  by  whom  she  had 
one  son,  JA'/vt  JTalc  fyar/oi^.',  now  of  New  York  City,  and 
(•ne  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy.  After  the  death  of 
Captain  Bartow  she  visited  lier  friends  in  New  York, 
where  she  was  remarked  as  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman.  She  afterward  married  Benjamin  Gonzales,  an 
able  civil  engineer,  by  whom  she  had  seven  children,  foiir 
of  whom  died  young.  Her  eldest  living  daughter  married 
George  W.  Foster,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.;  Blanche, 
;n>other  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  William  M.  Walker,  of 
Logansport,  Ind.;  ICUa,  the  youngest  of  hen  hildren.  a  high- 
ly gifted  and  interesting  girl,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
\'<)i..  11.— 29 
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After  the  dcatli  of  Mr.  William  Warinu:,  his  uidcnv, 
Phebe  Scribiicr  Waring,  married  Thomas  Strong,  of  New 
Albany,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters,  Maria  Louisa 
and  Cornelia.  Tlic  first  married  Nelson  Van  Deventer  ; 
tlie  second  was  tiiricc  married — first,  to  Thomas  lilum  ; 
secondly,  to  Rodolph  Walker;  and,  thirdly,  to  James  Spe.'ik. 

Mrs.  Phcbc  Scribner  Strong  survived  all  her  father's 
family.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  retaining  her  mental 
faculties  to  the  last.  She  died  at  the  Tippecanoe  battle- 
ground, Indiana,  in  the  house  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gon- 
zales, in  her  ninetieth  year. 

The  descendants  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Scribner  in  the 
direct  line  are  not  numerous.  Of  his  six  sons  only  two, 
Jo<;l  and  Abncr,  transmitted  the  name.  Jtjel  is  now  repre- 
sented by  his  grandson,  Harvey  Augustus  Scribner,  cash- 
ier of  the  New  Albany  National  Bank  ;  Abncr  by  his  sons, 
Bradford  Scribner  and  General  Benjamin  Franklin  Scrib- 
ner, of  Indiana. 

Of  Matthew  Scrirner  (20)  wc  only  know  that  he  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
settled  over  an  orthodox  Congregational  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Not  one  of  his  sermons  in  manuscript  or  print 
is  known  to  exist,  not  even  a  letter,  so  that  we  can  form 
no  estimate  of  his  abilities. 

Being  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances, 
he  apparently  secured  the  means  to  carry  him  through 
college  by  teaching.  For  some  time  before  he  entered 
Yale  he  was  a  resident  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  was 
there  a  member  of  a  society  for  mental  improvement. 
When  he  left  the  place  the  society  gave  him  a  certificate, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

*'  To  all  to  whom  it  may  concern. 
"  Whereas  Matthew  Scribner  hath   been  a  member  of 
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the  Society  called  Socialis  Socictas  in  Elizabethtown  and 
tluring  his  residence  aniung  us  hath  behaved  himself  as 
becomes  a  Christian  and  a  useful  member  of  that  Soci'^ry  : 
and  hath  now  removed  from  us,  and  we  beini;  williny;  to 
testify  the  regard  and  affection  wc  liave  for  him  not  only 
on  the  account  of  ids  public  k  Charactrc  but  his  personal 
merit  and  w<jrth  have  unanimously  voted  that  our  Clerk 
do  present  this  publick  Testimony  of  our  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  him — 

*'  By  order  of  the  Society 

"John  Jolivc,  Clerk. 
"October  7th,  177 1." 

Mr.  Scribncr  graduated  from  Vale  College  with  the 
class  of  1775.  His  diploma  is  on  a  bit  of  parchment  eight 
by  nine  inches,  and  is  signed  by  "  \.  Daggett,  Pracses, 
lulwardus  Eells,  Eliph'  Williams,  Warharnus  Williams, 
Xoachus  Wells,  Nath'  Taylor,  Socii." 

Rev.  Matthew  Scribner  married  for  his  first  wife  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Uriah  Rogers,  of  Norwalk,  Ct.  One  of 
her  sisters  married  Moss  Kent,  son  of  the  Rev.  Elisha 
Kent,  of  **  Kent's  Parish,"  the  pastor  of  Captain  Nathaniel 
Scribncr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss  Kent  were  the  parents  of 
tlic  late  James  Kent,  chancellor  of  the  Slate  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Scribner  died  while  her  only  child,  Uriah  Rogers  (41), 
was  an  infant.  Her  widowed  husband,  after  some  years, 
married,  secondly.  Miss  Porter,  of  whose  family  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  any  particulars. 

Uriah  Rogers  Scribner  (41),  when  a  young  man,  was 
for  a  time  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  was  there  attacked  by 
yellow  fever,  from  which  his  life  wa:.  saved  as  by  a  mir- 
acle. To  all  appearances  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and 
his  physician  pronounced  him  dead.  Preparations  were 
making  for  liis  burial,  when  his  cousin  came  into  the 
room  ;  and,  not  being  satisfied,  applied  a  test  which  proved 
that  the  doctor  was  deceived,  and  that  there  was  yet  life. 
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Restoratives  were  employed,  and  lie  was  saved.  With 
careful  nursing  lie  gradually  recovered,  and  regained  his 
usual  health,  lie  returned  home  nnd  thence  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  jobbing 
merchant.  With  varying  fortunes  he  continued  steadily 
in  trade,  withcjut  any  interruption,  f(jr  more  than  fiftv 
years.  Sitting  at  his  front  window  one  day,  and  seeing  an 
old  gvMitlenian  passing,  he  remarked  to  me  :  "There  is  a 
man  who,  when  I  conunenced  business,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  prosperous  merchants  of  the  city.  He  is 
now  poor  and  dependent.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
trade  in  New  York,  tliat  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  those 
who  commence  the  mercantile  business  here  arc  finally 
successful.  Sooner  or  later  the  great  majority  drop  out  by 
tlic  way."  Foitunc  iiad  moderately  favored  him,  and  when 
he  died  he  was  one  of  the  few  old  merchants  of  the  city. 

Uriah  Ixogers  Scribner  married  for  his  first  wife  his 
cousin  Martha,  daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Scribner. 
It  was  said  of  her  that  she  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
and  as  amiable  as  she  was  beautiful.  On  the  threshold  of 
a  life  which  was  full  of  hope  and  pleasant  anticipations 
she  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter. 

Mr.  Scribner  married,  secondly,  another  cousin,  Betsey, 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Kcziah  Scribner  Ilawley,  of 
Kidgcfield,  Ct.  Mr.  Ilawley  was  of  an  old  Connecticut 
family,  already  connected  with  the  Scribncrs  through  the 
Rogers  family.  Betsey  Ilawley  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children.  One  of  her  brothers  died  youtig.  The  other 
tlircc  and  herself  lived  more  than  ten  years  beyond  the  al- 
lotted age  of  man.  Iler  mother,  Keziah,  reached  the  age 
of  ninety-seven,  retaining  her  memory,  especially  of  the 
Bible,  to  the  last.  After  she  was  ninety-six  she  knitted 
a  pair  of  fine  cotton  stockings  for  her  daughter,  then  a 
woman  of  nearly  threescore  years. 
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Uriah  Rogers  Scribncr  died  at  liis  residence,  No.  751 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  January  7,  1852.  His  wife 
and  nine  cliildrcn  survived  him. 

I'^DWAKi)  ScKiHNLR  (70)  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
Inisiness  from  an  early  age.  He  died  in  New  York  City 
on  January  7,  1864,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children. 

William  SckinNLu  (74)  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
C(jllcge,  of  tiie  class  of  1840,  and  after  a  regular  course  in 
theology  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1844.  In  a  few  years,  however,  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  ])ulpit,  but  not  from  the 
work  of  a  true  disciple  of  the  Master,  lie  was  the  author 
(»f  several  religious  books,  some  of  which  had  a  wide  cir- 
(  ulation.  lie  died  at  his  residence,  in  Plainficld,  N.  J.,  on 
March  3,  18S4,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

CHAkLP:s  ScRiTNLR  (75)  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College,  in  the  class  with  his  brotlier  ^ViHiam.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  but,  being  of  a  delicate  con- 
stituti(jn,  he  could  not  endure  the  confinement  of  an  of- 
fice, and  sought  a  less  sedentary  occupation.  He  finally 
connected  himself  with  Mr.  IJaker,  already  established  in 
the  publishing  business  in  New  York.  After  the  death  of 
his  partner  he  greatly  extended  liis  business,  becoming  ir. 
a  few  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  trade. 
He  was  thonjughly  honorable  in  all  liis  transacti(tns,  and, 
unlike  many  publishers,  ])opular  with  authors.  He  estab- 
lished the  magazine  known  as  Scribncr' s  Afofiih/\\  which 
had  a  circulation  at  home  and  abroad  inferior  to  only  one 
in  the  United  States.  The  death  of  his  accomplished  wife 
so  afTected  his  delicate  nervous  organization  that  his 
health,  never  robust,  Avas  sh)wly  undermined.  Notwith- 
standing the  best  medical  treatment,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  business  and  make  ,1  trip  to  Europe,  hoping  that 
travel  and  change  might  restore  his  wasting  powers.     At 
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J.iizcrnc,  Switzerland,  lie  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever, 
to  which,  witli  little  resistance,  he  yielded  up  his  life  on 
August  26,  1871.  His  brother  William  accompanied  him 
on  his  journey,  and  was  with  liim  when  he  died.  Three 
sons  and  two  daughters  survived  him.  His  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  and  Christian  was  a  precious  inheritance, 
and  to  preserve  his  memory  liis  sons  continued  his  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Charles  Scribiicr  s  Sons.  His 
wife  was  a  daugliter  of  John  I.  Hlair,  of  13hiirstovvn,  N.  J. 

Henry  Scribner  (76)  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  Ithaca  and  Watcrtown,  N.  V.,  but,  as  its  re- 
sults did  not  meet  his  expectations,  he  disposed  of  it,  and 
with  his  young  family  removed  to  Des  Moines,  la.,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  The  ^ist  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  of  the  journey  wai.  made  in  a  wagon 
fitted  up  for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  so  arranged 
that  he  could  stop  on  the  prairies  when  night  overtook 
him,  and  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  hotel  accommodations. 
After  thirty  years  of  prosperity  in  his  Western  home  he 
went  to  his  rest,  on  September  10,  1882,  leaving  a  widow 
with  one  son  and  a  daughter.  Like  others  of  his  family, 
he  was  a  consistent  Christian,  being  a  member  and  an  of- 
ficer in  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption. 

Waltkr  Scridnkr  (80)  was  a  druggist,  for  a  time  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother  Henry  at  Watertown,  and  after- 
ward alone  in  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  III.  He  eventually 
returned  to  New  York  City,  and  was  employed  as  confi- 
dential clerk  in  a  large  printing  house.  He  died  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1873.     His  wife  and  two  sons  survived  liim. 

The  direct  line  of  Rev.  Matthew  Scribner  is  now  repre- 
sented by  ten  great-grandsons,  all  comparatively  young, 
only  two  of  whom  are  married.  They  are  Charles  Rogers 
and  Rogers,  sons  of  Edward  Scribner;  John  Hitchcock, 
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Charles,  and  Henry,  sons  of  Rev.  William  Scribner ; 
Charles  and  Arthur,  sons  of  Charles  Scribner  ;  George, 
son  of  Henry  Scribner  ;  and  Frederick  and  Frank,  sons  of 
Walter  Scribner. 

For  the  data  of  the  preceding  sketch,  relating  to  the 
Scribner  genealogy  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Scribner's 
family,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Morey  Hale  Hartow,  of  New 
York  City.  As  a  descendant  of  Captain  Scribner,  he  has 
written  con  amore  the  pioneer  history  of  New  Albany,  Ind., 
entitled  "Contributions  to  the  Pioneer  History  of  Indi- 
ana." He  kindly  placed  the  manuscript  in  my  hands,  with 
permission  to  use  any  portions  I  wished.  I  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  copy,  but  only  to  use  its  facts  and  hints  in  my 
own  way.  The  history  is  so  full  of  interest  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  not  long  remain  a  manuscript  only.  I  could 
not  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  its  readers  by  extracts. 


DAVin  (pieterse)  <;ciiuyu:r. 

When  first  I  became  interested  in  gcnealoc;v,  it  was  my 
purpose  to  prepare  a  history  uf  all  the  branches  of  the 
Schuyler  family,  but  more  especially  those  of  Pliilip  and 
J)avid  Schuyler,  the  first  of  the  name  known  in  America, 
liut  after  two  years,  failing  to  procure  answers  to  numer- 
ous letters,  particularly  from  those  who  by  their  names  I 
thought  belonged  to  David's  line,  I  concluded  that  my 
promise  of  life  was  much  too  slujrt  for  sucli  a  work,  and  I 
then  confined  myself  almost  wlioliy  to  Philip's  branch  ; 
preserving,  however,  all  the  letters  and  other  information 
I  had  procured  as  to  David's  family  and  others,  which  I 
now  put  in  the  form  of  Appendices,  hoping  that  some 
one  may  pursue  and  complete  the  work. 

Nearly  seven  years  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  Pietcrse 
Schuyler  in  13everwyck,  David  Pieterse  Schuyler,  from 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  was  married  in  New  Amsterdam,  on 
October  13,  1657,  toCatalijna,  daughter  of  Abraham  Isaacse 
Verplanck.  This  is  the  first  notice  that  we  have  of  him. 
How  long  he  had  been  in  the  country  is  not  known.  He 
was  doubtless  a  younger  brother  of  Philip,  and  had  fol- 
lowed him,  if  he  did  not  come  with  him,  to  New  Nether- 
land,  a  land  so  full  of  promise  to  young  men  of  energy 
and  business  enterprise. 

In  the  marriage  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
Now  York,  and  in  legal  papers,  sue  h  as  deeds,  contracts, 
bonds,  etc.,  his  nnnic  was  written  David  Pieterse  Schuyler; 
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but  he  always  wrote  his  own  name  without  tlie  Fietcrse, 
David  Scliuyler,  differing  in  this  respect  from  Philip.  The 
handwriting  of  the  two  was  very  unlike — Philip's  was 
llowing  and  easy,  David's  cramped  and  stiff. 

In  May,  1660,  David  was  a  resident  of  Beverwyck,  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  signed  a  j^ctition  to  the  government 
that  Christians  should  not  be  allowed  to  range  the  woods 
as  brokers  in  the  Indian  trade,  but  that  such  employment 
should  be  restricted  to  the  Indians.  From  tiiis  time  until 
his  death  his  name  often  appears  in  the  records  as  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  real  estate  in  the  village,  as  surety  for  his 
friends,  as  an  officer  in  the  church,  and  as  a  magistrate  in 
the  city. 

On  December  22,  1660,  he  bought  a  lot  on  State  Street 
of  Anneke  Jans  IBogardus,  on  which  he  built  a  house  ;  and 
live  years  later  sold  it  to  Mr.  \'an  den  IJythoff,  a  name 
which  soon  disappeared.  In  the  deed,  drawn  by  the  no- 
tary, he  is  termed  the  "  Honorable  David  Pietersc  Schuy- 
ler." 

On  October  6,  1673,  after  the  Dutcli  had  retaken  the 
province,  acting  Governor  Colve,  having  changed  the 
name  of  Albany  to  Willemstadt,  appointed  him  a  magis- 
trate. Ten  years  later  Governor  Dongan  appointed  liim 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1686  named  him  an  alderman 
in  the  charter,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  three  successive  years.  Having  attained  to  this 
municipal  dignity,  he  removed  from  his  comparatively 
>mall  and  unpretentious  house  to  one  much  larger  and 
more  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Steuben  Street.  There  were  no 
railways,  no  stations,  no  docks,  no  canal  basin,  no  pier  with 
its  mills  and  elevators,  between  his  garden,  planted  with 
tulips  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  gently  flowing  waters 
of   the  Hudson — nothing   to   intercept   the   view   of   the 
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wooded  liills  beyond  ;  notliing  but  the  low  wooden  walls 
of  the  city  to  sluit  out  the  prospect  of  the  river  valley  up 
to  the  Stein  Iloeck  skirted  by  the  low  western  hills. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  assumed  the 
government  of  the  city  in  1689,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  sup- 
port in  all  its  measures.  lie  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
his  nephew,  Peter  Schuyler,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  at- 
tached his  name  to  the  energetic  protest  against  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  Jacob  Leislcr  on  January  13,  1690.  It 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life.  He  died  in  less  than  a 
month  afterward,  on  a  day  of  great  excitement,  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  Schenectady,  on  February  9,  1690. 

As  a  business  man  David  Schuyler  was  successful.  He 
had  not  the  same  dash  and  energy  as  Philip,  and  only  once 
ventured  into  a  speculation  not  directly  connected  with 
his  business.  In  this  he  must  have  felt  quite  safe,  when 
such  men  as  Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  Peter  Schuyler,  Dirck 
Wesselsc  Ten  Broeck,  and  Robert  Livingston  were  his 
partners  in  the  purchase  of  Saratoga.  He  was  the  first, 
however,  and  the  only  one  of  the  partners,  to  dispose  of 
l»is  interest  before  a  suflicient  time  had  elapsed  to  esti- 
mate the  real  value  of  the  venture.  He  sold  out  in  1686 
for  ^55  i6y.  o</.,  which,  after  all,  was  a  fair  percentage  on 
the  investment. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Philip  Pie- 
terse  Schuyler.  For  want  of  positive  evidence  to  this  ef- 
fect the  /elationship  has  been  denied,  while  others  claim 
that  he  was  the  elder  brother.  I  have  two  letters  in  my 
possession,  one  from  a  descendant  of  Philip,  the  otiier 
from  a  gentleman  who  some  years  since  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Schuyler  genealogy,  in  which  the  writers  pur- 
sue the  same  line  of  argument— that  they  could  not  have 
been  brothers,  because  t'leir  own  and  their  children's 
names  were  so  unlike,  and  for  no  other  reason.     If  they 
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h«id  examined  the  reasons  for  the  diflfcrcnce,  and  why 
some  of  them  were  alike,  it  is  quite  certain  they  would 
have  come  to  diflcrcnt  conclusions. 

Their  own  middle  names,  Pietcrsc,  son  of  Peter,  prove 
that  their  fathers'  names  were  the  same.  Each  named 
one  of  his  sons  Peter  for  his  father.  Each  named  his  eld- 
est daughter  Gertrude,  presumably  for  his  mother,  as  was 
the  custom.  Each  named  a  daughter,  the  one  Alida,  the 
other  Maria,  for  their  wives'  mothers.  Philip  named  two 
sons  Brant  and  Arcnt  for  his  wife's  father.  David  named 
one  son  Abraham  for  his  wife's  father,  and  another  Jaco- 
bus, a  Verplanck  family  name.  Philip  gave  to  one  of  his 
sons  his  own  name,  and  to  one  of  his  daughters  the  name 
of  his  wife  ;  so  did  David.  Philip  called  his  eldest  son 
Gysbert  and  his  youngest  Johannes  ;  and  David  named 
one  son  Myndcrt — all  probably  family  names  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  they  both  followed  the 
usual  custom  in  naming  their  children  for  persons  in  their 
own  or  their  wives'  families  ;  and  that  it  was  the  intro- 
duction of  names  belonging  to  the  families  into  which 
they  had  married  that  caused  the  difference.  It  is  well 
that  they  did  not  marry  sisters,  for  had  they  done  so,  and 
had  adhered  to  custom,  the  confus'on  caused  by  the  same 
names  in  different  families  would  have  been  inextricable. 

The  relations  between  the  two  men  were  intimate  and 
confidential.  They  were  sureties  for  each  other  in  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  to  some  extent  shared  in  the  same 
enterprises.  Their  sons  and  daughters  were  sponsors  for 
each  others'  children,  a  strong  evidence  of  relationship. 
Lastly,  Philip,  son  of  Philip  Pieterse,  when  writing  to  Jo- 
hannes Abeel,  the  husband  of  David  Pieterse's  youngest 
daughter,  addressed  him,  "Cousin  Abccl."  There  are 
three  such  letters  among  the  manuscript  documents  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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There  is  no  evidence,  positive  or  inferential,  that  I  have 
found  showing  that  David  was  the  oldest.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts — that  Philip  was  in 
the  country  several  years  before  we  hear  of  David  ;  that 
he  was  married  seven  years  before  him  ;  that  he  died 
nearly  seventeen  years  before  him  ;  that  Philip's  youngest 
child  was  past  eleven  years  old  when  he  died,  while 
David's  youngest  at  the  same  time  was  only  five — that  he 
was  the  eldest.  But  the  question  is  of  no  particular  im- 
portance, and  may  be  suffered  to  rest. 

David  Schuyler  executed  his  will  on  May  21,  1688.  He 
gave  to  his  eldest  son,  Peter,  liis  "house  and  lot  on  the 
hill,"  on  the  south  side  of  StJitc  Street,  a  short  distance 
above  Pearl.  To  his  wife  he  gave  his  **gtcat  messuage 
wherein  I  now  dwell,  situated  in  this  city  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street  next  to  the  north  gate  (corner  of  Broadway 
and  Steuben  Street),  to  have  and  to  hold  for  the  space  of 
ninety-nine  years,  or  during  her  natural  life."  He  directed 
that  each  of  his  minor  and  unmarried  children  should  re- 
ceive ^£"30,  the  same  as  the  married  ones  ;  the  balance  of 
the  estate  he  left  in  trust  to  his  wife,  to  be  divided  after 
her  death  equally  among  ins  eight  children— Peter,  Ger- 
trude, Abraham,  Maria,  David,  Myndert,  Cobus,  and  Cata- 
lyntje,  the  last  four  being  minors  and  Maria  unmarried. 
The  will  was  proved  on  April  11,  1691. 
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David  Schuyler  and  ins  Dkscendants. 

DAVID  SCHUYLER,  d.  February  9,  1690,  and   Catalyn  Ver  Platuk, 

d.  October  8.  1708. 

2.  Peter,  b.  April  18,  1659,  d.  March  7,  1696. 

m.  Alida  I'an  Slichtcnhorst. 

3.  Gertrude,  b.  Sci)toinbcr  19,  1661. 

111.   M'illcm  Ciacs  Grocsbak. 

4.  Arkaham,  b.  August  16,  1663,  d.  July  9,  1726. 

in.  November  to,  1691,  Gertrude  Ten  Proeek. 

5.  Maria,  b.  September  29,  1666. 

lu.  February  3,  1689,  Dr.  Jfcudrick  I  an  Dyek. 

6.  David,  b.  June  11,  1669.  d.  Dec.  16,  1715. 

in.  January  I,  1^)94,  I'.hje  Rutgers. 

7.  Myndert,  b.  January  16,   1672. 

ni.  Octi)ber  26,  1693,  Rachel  Cuyler, 

8.  jACon,  b.  June  14,  1675,  d.  March  22,  1707. 

ni.  I,  Ciithalyntia  IVetidcll. 

ni.  2,  June  3,   1704,  Susanna  Wendell. 

9.  CatLYN,  b.  January  14,   167^. 

111.   I,  April  TO,   1694,  Jo/iannes  Afuel. 
ni.  2,  May  26,   17 12,  Rnti^er  Ji/eceker. 

PETER  SCHUYLER  and  Alida  Ian  Sliehtenhorst. 

10.  (iERRiT,  m.  September  28,  1703,  Aa^^e  de  Grood^  in  New  York. 

11.  Johannes,  bp.  December  3,  1684,  d.  s.  p.  ;  buried  July  22,  1740. 

12.  Catalin.v,  bp.  October  10,  1686. 

ni.  Jacob  Boi^art. 

13.  David,  bp.  December  26,  1688. 

m.  I,  July  17,  1720,  Anna  Bratt, 
m.  2, . 

14.  Ai.lDA,    bp.  January  21,  1693. 

15.  PmilP,  bp.  October  28,  1694. 

m.  February  28,  1718,  Sara  Roosez'ell,  New  York. 

16.  Pieter,  bp.  August  9,  1696  ;  living  in  Albany  in  1764. 
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4.   ABKAIIANf  SCHUYLER  an.l  Gertrude  Ten  Broak.^ 

17.  Davih,  I>.  N«>vcml)cr  26,  1692. 

in.  Dcccnihcr  2,   1725,  Mt'.ria  Hansen. 

18.  Christina,  b.  July  16,  1695. 

19.  DikCK,  b.  July  25,  1700. 

2a   Ahraiiam,  I).  August  24,  1704. 

tn.  Sc'i'tciiil)cr  7,  1732,  Catrina  Staats. 

21.  Jacob,  !>.  March  19,  1707. 

m.  November  12,   1735,  <^fci'truy  Staats. 

6.  DAVID  SCHUYLER  .ami  Elsje  Ritt}^ers. 

22.  Catherine,  bp.  November  25,  1694,  d.  y. 

23.  David,  bp.  April  11,  1697, 

m.  May  3,  1 7 19,  FJizahcth  Marsehalk,  in  New  York. 

24.  IIarmanus,  bp.  July  21,  1700. 

ni.  December  I,  1722,  in  All  any,  yrtw^w/yV  AiwrXm 

25.  Catherina,  bp.  l)eceml)cr  I9,  1703. 

26.  Myndert,  bp.  Octoljcr  7,  171 1. 

m.  June  21,  1735,  in  New  York,  Elizabeth  Wessels. 

27.  Anthony,  bp.  October  30,  1715. 

7.  MYNDERT  SCHUYLER  and  Rachel  Cuyler. 

28.  Anna,  bp.  Eebru.ary  28,  1697. 

m.  November  24,  17 15,  John  de  Peyster, 

8.  J.VCORUS  SCHUYLER  an.l  Susanna  Wendell. 

29.  Catai.yntje,  bp.  April  21,  1706. 

la  GERRIT  SCHUYLER  and  Aa^Je  de  Grood. 

30.  y\l,ll)A,  November  19,  1704. 

31.  Janneke,  January  29,  1707. 

32.  Aegje,  January  25,  1710,  d.  y. 

33.  PiETER,  January  9,  171a. 

34.  Ae(;je,  Marcli  20,  17 15. 

35.  J.^hanna  Goerda,  June  2,  1717. 

36.  Maria,  February  10,  1720. 

13.    DAVID  SCHUYLER  and  Anna  Bratt. 

37.  Alida,  bp.  February  I2,  1721,  d.  y. 

38.  Pieter,  bp.  March  10,  1723. 

m.  June  9,  1743,  Elizabeth  Barbara  Herkimer. 

13.   DAVID  SCHU\'LER  and . 

39.  John. 

4a    AnONIAH. 

41.  David. 

42.  Piiii.ir. 

43.  Jacob.  

*  Theic  children  are  all  mentioned  in  Abraham  Schuyler'i  will. 
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44.  Anna. 

45.  Marc.reta. 

46.  .Al.lPA. 

47.  Catharina. 

15.   nilLIP  SCIIUVLER  and  S\jra  Roosfvdt, 

48.  Sara,  bp.  August  12,  1719. 

17.   DAVID  SCHUVLKK  and  Maria  Hansot. 

49.  Abraham,  bp.  November  15,  1734,  d.  y. 

50.  Adraiiam,  bp.  DcccMubcr  25,  1735. 

ni.  December  2,  1763,  Eva  Beekmnn. 

51.  Hendrick,  bp.  Fcljru.iry  8,  1738. 

20.  ABRAHAM  SCHUVLKK  and  Catrina  Staats. 

52.  Christina,  b.  June  18,  1733. 

53.  NKH/rjK,  b.  November  30,  1735. 

54.  (lETANEE,  b.  I)eceml)er  iS,  1738. 

55.  Ahram,  b.  April  8,  1741. 

56.  Anna  Maricia,  b.  March  13,  1743. 

57.  Arrietta,  b.  June  7,  I74^>. 

m. Cocyniiins. 

21.  JACOB  SCHUVLKK  and  Crrtruy  Slants. 

58.  (Jeertruy,  bp.  May  2,  1736,  d.  y. 

59.  Geertruy,  bp.  October  21,  1737. 

60.  1>IRK,  bp.  March  16,  1740. 

m.  April  26,  1764,  jt/aria  J  an  Deusen. 

61.  Neet.tjk,  bp.  August  15,  1742,  d.  y. 

62.  Anna,  bp.  April  21,  1745. 

63.  Neei.tje,  bp.  November  22,  1747. 

64.  Barent  SiAATS,  bp.  February  iS,  175a 

65.  Christina,  bp.  December  24,  1752. 

23.  DAVID  SCHUVI^ER  and  Elizabeth  Marschalh. 

66.  Elizabeth,  bp.  in  New  Vork,  March  6,  1720. 

24.  HARMANUS  SCHUVLER  and  Jannetje  Bancker. 

67.  David,  bp.  February  7,  1725. 

m.  November  14,  1764,  Elizabeth  Simttums. 

68.  Evert,  bp.  August  28,  1726. 

38.    riKTKK  SCHUVLER  and  Elizabeth  Barbara  Herkimer. 

69.  Peter,  m.  Catherine  Herkimer. 
7a  Nicholas,  m. . 

71.  Johan  Jost  (alias  Hanyost). 

5a   ABRAHAM  SCHUVLER  and  Eva  Beehnatt. 

72.  Maria,  bp.  December  23,  1764. 

73.  Martin  Beekman,  b.  March  2,  1767. 
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74.  Davu),  l))).  April  2,  1769. 

in.   I,  J-'.lizahcth  Lawver. 
111.  2,  Aftif;^!^-^  Afnrsi'/ns. 

75.  C'iF.F.r.TklTY,  b.  July  16,    1773. 

76.  Hknorick,  I)]).  Sci)tcinl)cr  ro,  1775, 

55.  AHKAIFAM  SCIIUVLKK  (Jiulgc)  aiul . 

77.  Catkikna,  1).  May  25,  1762. 

78.  AiJKAHAM,  1).  May  10,  1764. 

79.  At.TjK,  1..  July  13,  1767. 

80.  C'likiSTlNA,  h.  I'Vhruary  20,  1771. 
hi.  Johanna,  h.  September  7,   1773. 

84.  Neii.TJK,  b.  Icbruary  25,   1776. 

60.   DIKCK  SCIIUVI.KK  and  Afntui  Inn  Ditisai. 

85.  Jacoijus,  b.  July  29,  1768. 

86.  Catiierina,  b.  November  20,  1770. 

87.  William  Van  Deusen,  b.  May  9,  1773. 

88.  (iEERTRUY,  I),  July  25,    1 775. 

69.  I'KTKK  SCIIUVLKR  and  Catherine  //ctkimer. 

89.  rKTER,  d.  in  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 

ni.  So/^.'iid  Cook. 

90.  John,  111.  Afaty  AfcConl. 

91.  AnRAHAM,  d.  in  Oninri  )  Counly,  N.  V. 

ni.  Sarah  Sotilht'rlatid, 

92.  JosErii,  d.  in  Nortliunibcrland,  Ta. 

ill.  Afar^^artt  McCord. 

93.  KLiZAHETn,  111.  Du  Colon. 

94.  Nanc:v,  m.  Mires. 

95.  Margaret,  ni.  .Solomon  Moyer. 

96.  .Simeon,  m.  Sarah  Evans. 

70.  NICHOLAS  SCHUYLER  and . 

97.  Nicholas. 

98.  Peter. 

99.  Henry.  * 
loa  George  Nicholas. 

74.   DAVID  SCHUYLER  and  Elizabeth  Lawyer, 

loi.  Abraham,  b.  June  7,  1797,  d.  at  Sackctt's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  March 
31.  1865. 
m.  Ann  Maria  .Spralrr. 

102.  Lawrence  Lawyer,  m.  Cornelia  A'.  SaJalier. 

103.  Ann  Eliza,  b.  February  6,  1801. 

m.  November  23,  1822,  Peter  liynds. 

89.   PETER  SCHUYLER  and  Sophia  Cook. 

104.  Sophia,  m,  //.////. 
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105.  Martha  M.,  m.  Stephen  GrintulL 

106.  Ei-K(:iR;\. 

107.  JULIETTA. 

90.  JOHN  SCIIUVLER  and  Mary  McCotd. 

loS.    KllNSSELAER. 

109.  Charles. 
no.  John. 

111.  Wn.LIAM. 

112.  Kate. 

113.  Sarah. 

91.  AHKAIIAM  SCHUYLER  and  Sarah  SouthtrUiPuL 

114.  AllRAHAM. 

115.  Nelson. 

116.  Julietta. 

92.  JOSEPH  SCHUYLER  and    Margaret  McCor J, 

117.  Joseph. 

118.  Kate. 

119.  Sarah. 

96.  SIMEON  SCHUYLER  and  Snrah  Evaus, 

120.  Evans. 

121.  Wilson  \V.,  m.  Alice  Bcnsen. 

122.  JOSEIH. 

97.  NICHOLAS  SCHUYLER  and . 

123.  Aaron. 

loi.   ABRAHAM  SCHUYLER  and  Ann  Maria  S^raker. 

124.  Maria,  h.  March  20,  1819. 

m.  July  18,  1838,  Dr.  John  W.  Hinckly,  of  Albany. 

125.  Caroline,  b.  July  27,  1822. 

m.  October  31,  1850,  Thomas  Mulford  Hunter, 

126.  Cordelia,  b.  July  29. 

m.  1857,   William  Stokes. 

127.  Alonzo  Beekman,  b.  January  i,  1826. 

m.  August  7,  185  T,  Mila  G.  Bishop, 

128.  Van  Rensselaer,  b.  March  11,  1830. 

m.  November  17,  1850,  Mary  Hauck, 

102.  LAWRENCE  LAWYER  SCHUYLER  and  Cornelia  K.  Sadalier, 

129.  David  Carlton. 
13a  James  Lawrence. 

131.  Jane. 

132.  Frances. 

133.  Cornelia. 
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127.  ALONZO  BEEKMAN  SCHUYLER  and  Afila  G.  Bishop. 

134.  liisnop,  b.  March  28,  1854.  -j 

135.  jESSiE,  b.  April  13.  1857.  )  Residence, 

136.  Beecher,  b.  July  17,  1859.  j      Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

137.  Isabella,  b.  November  27,  1864.  J 

128.  VAN  RENSSELAER  SCHUYLER  and  Afmy  Ifauck. 

138.  Frances,  b.  September  28,  185 1.  \  Residence, 

m.  Sept.   17,   1868,   G ran i:;er  Robins.  '  Sackett's  liar- 

139.  Frederick,  b.  September  28,  1851,  d.  18O7.    )  bor,  N.  Y. 


NoTKS. 

Petkr  Scnrvi.KR  (2)  was  a  merchant  in  Albany,  resident 
for  a  short  time  in  Claverack,  where  his  wife's  father  had 
a  small  tract  of  land.  In  1685  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  He  married  Alida 
Van  Slichtenhorst,  daughter  of  Gerrit  Van  Slichtenhorst 
and  niece  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler's  wife.  She  was 
then  a  widow,  her  first  husband,  Gerrit  Goosen  Van 
Schaick,  having  died  on  November  11,  1679. 

The  date  of  his  marriage  is  not  known.  He  died  sud- 
denly, March  7,  1696,  and  left  no  will.  His  widow  ap- 
plied to  the  court  in  May  following  to  have  Abraiiam  and 
David  Schuyler  appointed  guardians  of  her  children  dur- 
ing their  minority. 

The  records  of  baptisms  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Albany  previous  to  16S3  are  lost,  else  doubtless  we 
would  have  known  that  Peter  Schuyler  had  a  son  David 
before  Gerrit,  the  latter  being  named  for  his  wife's  father. 
It  is  probable  that  his  eldest  son  died  yoimg,  and  he  then 
gave  to  his  fourth  son  the  name  of  his  father. 

Abraham  Schuyler  (4)  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  Albany.  He  was  much  respected 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  whose  language 
he  was  familiar.     At  one  time  he  resided  among  the  Sene- 
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cas  ns  agent  of  the  government,  and  they  were  so  well 
pleased  witli  hun  that  they  asked  for  liis  reappointment. 
Governor  Burnet,  suspecting  tlieni  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  traders,  if  not  by  Schuyler  himself,  refused 
their  petition,  and  thus  lost  much  of  their  respect.  He 
was  often  employed  in  journeys  to  Canada  on  important 
public  business,  as  als(j  to  Onondaga  to  attend  Indian 
councils  for  the  pr(3tcction  of  English  interests.  He  ac- 
companied Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  and  the  five  Indian 
chiefs  to  England  as  interpreter.  The  day  before  he  left 
Albany  on  his  voyage  he  wrote  his  will,  December  15, 
1709,  and  made  no  other  before  his  death.  He  made  this 
entry  in  his  Bible  :  *'  1709.  Dec  16"'  I  went  with  Colo. 
Schuyler  to  England,  and  returned  through  the  grace  of 
(rod,  July  26.  1710,"  (The  record,  as  published  in  the 
Gcneahgiidl  and  Biographical  Record^  viii.,  166,  is  incorrect 
in  so  far  that  it  turns  Colonel  into  Cornelius?)  He  was  an 
alderman  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  hold  other  official 
j)ositions,  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Governor  Burnet's  re- 
fusal to  reappoint  him  Indian  agent  did  not  prevent  him 
from  visiting  his  old  friends.  Less  than  two  years  after- 
ward he  died  among  them,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  July  9, 
1726,  "at  Sonnock's  Land."  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Dirck  Wesselsc  Ten  Broeck. 

David  Schuyler  (6)  was  a  trader  in  Albany,  and,  being 
a  man  of  better  education  or  of  more  abilities  than  the 
average  men  of  his  time,  when  quite  young  was  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service,  both  of  the  city  and  province. 
He  was  frequently  in  Canada  on  business  of  his  own,  and 
being  quick-witted,  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  im- 
jiortant  intelligence  on  his  return.  Twice  in  one  year, 
1 701,  he  was  commissioned  a  delegate  to  the  Indian  coun- 
cils at  Onondaga,  to  divert  the  Five  Nations  from  a  pro- 
jected alliance  with  the  French.     He  held  the  positions  of 
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alderman  and  justice  of  the  peace  in  Albany  several  suc- 
cessive years.  In  1705  he  was  sheriH  of  the  county,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  mayor  of  the  city.  Tlie 
highest  positions  in  the  province  would  have  been  within 
his  reach  had  his  life  been  prolonged  to  the  usual  age. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years,  on  December  16,  1 715. 

After  his  death  several  of  his  sons,  if  not  all.  followed 
their  maternal  uncles,  Ilarmanus  and  Anthony  Rutgers,  to 
New  York. 

MvNDF.RT  ScMUVLKR  (7),  like  liis  brothers,  was  mucli  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service.  Soon  after  he  had  reached 
his  majority  he  was  elected  constable  of  the  First  \Vard  in 
Albany.  A  few  years  earlier,  while  yet  a  lad,  he  had  shown 
his  interest  in  politics  by  signing  the  protest  against  the 
governmental  claims  of  Jacob  Leisler.  In  1701  he  was 
elected  to  the  Eighth  Assembly,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
four  following ;  and  again  to  the  fifteenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  twentieth.  About  twenty  years  of  his  life 
lie  thus  spent  in  the  service  of  the  province.  In  17 10  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Hunter  to  the  Indian  board,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  with  two  brief  intervals,  from 
that  time  to  1754. 

In  1713  he  was  employed  by  Governor  Hunter  on  a 
mission  to  Canada ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  and  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr.,  were  despatched  on  important  business  to 
the  Seneca  Indians.  In  17 19  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Peter  Schuyler  mayor  of  Albany,  and  served  two 
years.  After  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  reappointed 
10  the  position  by  Governor  Burnet,  and  held  the  office 
another  two  years. 

He  was  also  an  honored  officer  in  the  church,  having 
been  elected  a  deacon  and  church-master  in  1706.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  militia  in  1710,  and  rose  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  before  1754. 
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While  many  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  were  speculat- 
ing largely  in  lands,  he  was  serving  the  public  or  quietly 
attending  to  his  business  as  a  merchant.  Philip  Picterse 
Schuyler  and  his  sons  were  large  buyers  and  sellers  of 
lands,  but  David  Pietersc  Schuyler  and  his  sons  had  little 
to  do  with  them.  Myndert  had  a  share  in  10,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  Schoharie  Creek,  known  as  the  Hunterfieid 
Patent,  and  a  share  in  500  acres  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Norman's  Kil.  These  comprise  his  land  transactions. 
His  brothers  bought  even  less. 

lie  was  buried  in  the  cliurch  on  October  21,  1755,  hav- 
ing survived  all  his  brothers  and  all  the  sons  of  his  uncle 
Philip.  He  was  the  last  of  the  second  generation  of  the 
American  Schuylers. 

His  will  is  dated  March  7,  1739,  and  was  proved  on  July 
24,  1756.  He  had  accumulated  a  very  respectable  estate, 
the  use  of  which  he  left  to  his  wife  ;  and  after  her  dcatii 
the  "profits  and  income  "  to  his  daughter,  Anna  de  Peyster, 
during  life,  after  which  it  was  to  be  divided  equally  among 
his  grandchildren.  He  named  as  executors  his  wife  and 
daughter,  his  son-in-law,  John  de  Peyster,  Rutger  Bleecker, 
and  Philip  Schuyler  (son  of  Peter).  On  July  28,  1741,  he 
added  a  codicil.  A  grandson  had  been  born,  and  named 
Myndert  Schuyler.  To  him  he  left  ^^30,  a  silver  tankard, 
his  wearing  apparel,  gun,  and  "  sword  with  silver  handle  ;  " 
and  directed  that  after  his  death  "all  his  merchandise  and 
shop  furniture  should  be  sold." 

His  daughter  Anna  died  five  years  before  him,  and  of 
the  five  executors  named  in  the  will  only  one,  John  dc 
Peyster,  qualified.  With  him  was  associated  his  daugh- 
ter, Anna  de  Peyster,  the  wife  of  Volkert  Pieterse  Douw, 
in  place  of  her  mother,  apparently  without  question,  as 
though  she  were  the  Anna  de  Peyster  named  in  the  will. 

Jacobus  Schuyler  (8).     Nothing  more  can  be  said  of 
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him  than  that  lie  was  elected  constable  of  the  Third  Ward 
in  1697,  and  collector  of  the  same  ward  in  1701  and  1702  ; 
that  he  served  as  sponsor  on  various  occasions  at  the  bap- 
tism of  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  children,  and  in  1704  was 
sponsor  for  Catalyntje,  daughter  of  Colonel  Johannes 
Schuyler  ;  and  that  he  was  twice  married.  His  wives  were 
probably  daughters  of  Captain  Johannes  Wendell.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  about  thirty-two  years,  leaving  an  only  child. 

(rF.RRiT  ScuuvLF.R  (10)  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
married  on  September  2S,  1703.  In  a  deed,  dated  July  5, 
1 72 1,  their  names  are  written  Gerard  Schuyler  and  Aagic 
Dc  Cxrove.  Their  children  were  bapti/cd  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  New  York. 

David  Schuvlkr  (13)  was  twice  married.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  removed  to  Canajohnric,  where  he  had 
bought  lands  on  which  he  supposed  there  were  valuable 
mines.  In  May,  1754,  he  and  his  son  Peter  bought  of  the 
Mohawk  Indians  43,000  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Canjadarage,  for  which,  in  company  with  a  few  others, 
they  procured  a  patent.  The  lake  is  now  known  as  Schuy- 
ler Lake,  situated  in  Otsego  County  near  Richfield  Springs. 

One  would  infer  from  his  will  that  David  Schuyler  was 
a  man  of  extensive  business  and  large  property.  He 
speaks  of  lands,  mines,  and  minerals  at  Canajoharie,  lands 
on  Lake  Canjadarage,  his  estate  and  claims  in  Albany  and 
New  York,  and  in  the  colonics  of  Renssclaerwyck  and 
Surinam.  His  will  is  dated  April  3,  1759,  in  which  he 
names  his  eldest  son,  Peter,  and  his  nine  children  by  his 
second  wife.  He  appointed  seven  executors,  with  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  the  head.  When  the  will  was  proved, 
in  April,  1764,  all  the  executors  declined  to  act,  and  Jo- 
hannes Schuyler,  having  become  the  eldest  son  by  the 
death  of  Peter,  was  appointed  administrator. 

1  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  trustworthy  informa- 
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tion  as  to  his  family,  except  about  Picter  (38).  Jolin  (39), 
was  made  administrator  of  the  estate,  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  him. 

Mr.  George  Van  Driesscn,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  writes  : 
**  My  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  was  David  Schuyler, 
who  lived  at  Fort  Herkimer."  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
David  (41). 

Mr.  Van  dcr  Kemp,  the  translator  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
documents,  made  in  1792  a  journey  from  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
to  Lake  Ontario.  His  route  was  byway  of  Albany  and 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  When  he  arrived  at  Palatinctown 
he  was  entertained  at  the  "mansion"  of  Mrs.  Schuyler, 
widow  of  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler,  who  seemed  io  be  a 
person  of  intelligence  and  was  sprightly  in  conversation. 
Slie  gave  him  much  information  on  various  topics  of  in- 
terest, but  especially  as  to  the  country  through  which  he 
was  travelling  and  the  best  houses  on  his  road.  She  was 
doubtless  the  widow  of  Philip  Schuyler  (42). 

There  is  no  trace  of  Philip  Schuvlf.r  (15)  in  Albany 
after  his  baptism,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  joined  his 
brother  Gerrit  in  New  York.  Although  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  the  records  for  his  marriage  to  Sara  Roosevelt, 
the  presumption  is  strong.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
February  28,  17 18,  there  were  six  others,  and  only  six,  of 
the  same  name,  all  of  whom  can  be  accounted  for. 

Philip  (9),  fifth  son  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler,  was  a 
widower  residing  at  Schenectady,  and  in  May,  17 19,  mar- 
ried his  second  wife. 

Philip  (136),  son  of  Brandt  vSchuyler,  of  New  York,  mar- 
ried Ann  Elizabeth  Staats  in  August,  17 13,  and  his  wife 
survived  him. 

Philip  (161),  son  of  Arent  Schuyler,  of  New  Jersey,  mar- 
ried Hester  Kingsland  in  1 7 1 2,  and  she  lived  to  an  adviinced 
age. 
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Philip  (358),  sou  of  Johannes  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  died 
a.  bachelor  in  1745. 

Philip  (13),  son  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  married  his 
cousin,  Margarita  Schuyler. 

Philip  (5),  son  of  Nicholas  Schuyler,  of  Schenectady, 
was  an  infant. 

It  follows  that  Philip,  son  of  Picter  Davidse  Schuyler, 
must  have  been  the  Philip  Schuyler  who  married  Sara 
Roosevelt. 

At  the  baptism  of  his  child,  yV/z/Zr;/' is  written  after  his 
name.  This  was  done  to  distinguish  him  from  Philip,  son 
of  lirandt. 

After  the  baptism  of  his  child  in  the  cluirch  at  New 
York,  I  find  no  other  trace  of  liim.  It  is  possible  he  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey,  where  several  descendants  of  David 
Pietersc  Schuyler  ultimately  settled. 

Maria  Hansen  wife  of  David  Sciiuvlkr  (17)  was  the 
daughter  of  Ilendrick  Hansen,  mayor  of  Albany,  1698. 

DiRCK  ScHUVLF.R  (19)  rcsidcd  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  June,  1738,  and  was  termed  a  merchant  in  a  deed  con- 
veying his  mother's  share  in  the  Saratoga  Patent,  received 
from  lier  father,  which  he  had  previously  bought  from  his 
mother  and  brothers.  He  sold  one-third  of  an  original 
share  (onc-scventh)  for  ;£"25o  to  his  cousin,  Dirck  Ten 
Brocck.     If  married,  his  wife  is  not  mentioned  in  the  deed. 

The  marriage  of  Aiiraham  S(JHUV.j:r  (20)  and  Catrina 
Staats  is  recorded  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Al- 
bany, as  also  the  baptism  of  their  first  child,  but  nothing 
more.  It  is  probable  tliat  he  then  removed  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  where  liis  fatlicr's  Dutch  Bible,  containing  his 
Own  family  records,  was  found,  in  June,  1877,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  female  descendant. 

Catrina  Staats  was  a  daughter  of  Barent  Staats,  of  Al- 
ba n  v. 
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IIarmanus  Sc  huvlkr  (24)  was  admitted  freeman  of  New 
York  Ciiy  in  1728. 

PiETF.R  ScHLVLF.k  (38)  sccufcd  two  sliarcs,  or  4,000 
acres,  in  the  land  j)atcnt  on  Scluiylcr's  Lake,  liis  uncle, 
Peter  P.  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  liaving  transferred  to  him 
his  allotment,  as  by  agreement  before  the  patent  was  is- 
sued. He  seems  to  have  been  an  active  business  man,  en- 
gaged in  various  enterprises.  He  died  in  middle  life,  be- 
fore his  plans  and  business  schemes  were  fully  developed. 
His  marriage  into  the  Herkimer  family  allied  him  to  the 
most  inlluential  (Germans  in  the  Molmwk  Valley.  His 
wife  was  the  eldest  of  eight  sisters,  daughters  of  Johann 
.lost  Herkimer,  and  was  a  sister  (;f  General  Nicholas  Her- 
kimer of  Revolutionary  fame.  Schuyler's  marriage  is  re- 
corded in  the  Iveformed  Dutch  Church  of  Albany.  He 
died  before  June,  1764,  as  his  brother  John  is  then  terme(i 
the  eldest  son  of  David  Schuyler,  deceased. 

JoHAN  JosT  Schuyler  (71)  v.*as  named  for  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Johan  Jost  Herkimer,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
on  the  Upper  Mohawk.  The  name  was  corrupted  into 
Han  Yost,  or  Honyost,  by  which  appellation  he  is  known 
in  history.  By  several  writers  he  is  described  as  an  igno- 
rant, uncouth,  half-witted  being,  but  little  removed  from 
the  savages  with  whom  he  mainly  associated.  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  description.  His  parent- 
age was  respectable,  but,  living  on  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  there  wxre  no  schools,'  he  grew  up  in  igno- 
rance. On  the  one  side  were  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  on 
the  other  the  Oneidas.  In  common  with  all  the  white 
settlers,  both  Dutch  and  German,  he  must  of  necessity 
have  associated  more  or  less  with  tJie  savages,  with  whose 
customs  and  superstitions  he  was  well  informed.     Unlike 


*  Ilis  uncle  John  signed  his  name  with  a  mark. 
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many,  he  Jidaptcd  liimsclf  to  the  liabits  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived.  lie  availed  himself  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and  win  their 
respect.  Knowing  with  what  awe  and  affection  they  re- 
garded the  iinf(jrtunale  who  had  not  perfect  control  of 
their  reason,  he  may  have  affected  the  part  of  one  deficient 
in  intellect  in  f)rflcr  to  gain  their  confidence  for  the  ac 
complishment  of  his  own  plans  and  purposes. 

He  could  not  have  been  regarded  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors  as  the  half-witted  fellow  painted  by  historians, 
or  he  would  not 'have  been  enrolled  in  the  militia  and 
made  an  officer  in  one  of  the  companies.  In  October, 
1776,  GiMieral  Herkimer  reported  to  his  commanding  of- 
ficer, "  I  Ian  Yost  Schuyler  and  others  have  gone  to  the 
enemy."  Lathrop  Allen  was  more  explicit.  In  a  letter 
to  General  Schuyler,  he  said  : 

"  Ilanjoost  vSchuyler,  a  sergeant  in  one  of  the  ranger 
companies,  Ilanjoost  Ilarkamar,  son-in-law  of  the  old 
widow  Ilarkamar,  and  several  others,  after  a  consultation 
at  Canajoharie  Castle  among  the  Indians  and  Tories,  ab- 
sconded to  the  enemy." 

We  next  hear  of  him  in  company  with  Walter  N.  Butler 
and  other  Tories  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Shoemaker,  situated  a 
short  distance  from  Fort  Dayton,  concerting  measures  to 
detach  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  from  the  patriots,  and 
thus  compel  Colonel  Gansevoortto  surrender  Fort  Schuy- 
ler (Stanwix)  to  St.  Leger.  Colonel  Weston,  commanding 
at  Fort  Dayton,  was  apprised  of  the  meeting,  and,  sur- 
rounding the  house,  captured  Butler  and  twenty-eight 
others,  Han  Yost  among  them.  Butler  and  Han  Yost  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death.  If  a  fool, 
why  was  he  selected  from  the  "twenty-eight  others"  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  treason  ?    Why  was  not  some  promi- 
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ncnt  Tory,  like  Shoemaker,  for  instance,  taken  in  place  of 
ilic  "lialf-wittcd  ?" 

General  Arnold,  detached  from  the  army  at  Saratoga 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler,  now  arrived  with  his  troops, 
and  began  organizing  tl)c  militia  for  a  march  against  St. 
Leger.  Johan  Jost's  mother  and  brother  opportunely  ar- 
rived  to  intercede  for  his  life.  Arnold  was  obdurate  ior  a 
lime,  but  finally  consented  to  si)are  his  life,  on  condition 
that  he  should  go  to  St.  Lcger's  camp  and  induce  him  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  that  meanwhile  his  brother  Nicholas 
would  be  detained  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Whence 
came  this  apparently  chimerical  proposition  ?  Arnold 
could  not  have  suggested  it,  for  he  was  a  man  of  some 
common  sense.  It  must  have  originated  with  the  "half- 
witted," believing  he  could  frighten  away  the  Indians  and 
thus  compel  the  English  to  retire.  It  must  have  seemed 
to  Arnold  and  his  officers  a  fool's  conccjition.  What  !  a 
fool,  alone  and  unaided,  accomplish  that  which  an  army  led 
by  the  brave  General  Herkimer  had  attempted  in  vain  ! 
For  some  reason  difficult  to  understand  Arnold  consented, 
and  Schuyler  accepted  the  condition  without  a  murmiT. 
I  lis  only  preparation  for  the  work  was  to  have  his  clothes 
riddled  with  bullets.  In  company  with  an  Indian  he 
started  to  perform  a  feat  which  should  have  won  for  him 
a  nation's  gratitude  and  covered  his  name  with  glory. 

Schuyler  and  his  Indian  ally  approached  St.  Leger's 
camp  from  different  directions,  and  first  visited  St.  Leg- 
er's  Indians.  With  wise  looks  and  gestures,  more  than 
with  words,  they  gave  the  Indians  to  understand  that  an 
army  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest  was 
approaching  to  destroy  them.  With  mysterious  hints  they 
roused  the  imaginations  of  their  hearers,  and  caused  them 
to  apprehend  more  danger  than  their  words  implied. 
There  was  great  commotion  ;  Han  Yost  was  hurried  off  to 
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St.  Lcgcr's  tent,  followed  by  the  Indian  chiefs,  where  the 
story  was  repeated  with  additions  designed  for  the  Indian 
car.  The  excitement  increased,  until  great  fear  and  dread 
pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery.  J.eaving  their  tents 
and  camp  equipage,  and  throwing  away  their  guns,  the 
army  began  its  retreat,  which  soon  became  a  perfect  rout. 
The  army  of  the  enemy  was  dissolved,  and  the  siege  was 
raised.  According  to  history,  it  was  the  work  of  a  fof^l. 
In  truth,  it  was  the  work  of  a  skilful  man,  who  based  his 
liopes  of  success  ujion  his  tliorough  kncjwledge  of  Indian 
character.  His  great  exploit  hns  not  saved  his  name  from 
obloquy,  and  the  charge  of  Toryism  has  obliterated  all 
sense  of  gratitude.  I  lis  feat  of  heroism  was  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  victory  of  Saratoga.  The  defeat  of 
St.  Leger  made  it  possible  to  capture  Hurgoyne. 

Schuyler  returned  to  Fort  Dayton,  and  Arnold,  liaving 
received  informati(jn  from  other  sources  that  the  siege 
of  I'ort  Sduiyler  had  been  raised,  released  his  liostagc. 
'*  Hut,"  history  goes  on  to  say,  *'  he  was  so  imbued  with 
his  Tory  principles  that  lu*  ngain  went  off  to  the  enemy, 
and  remained  with  them  to  the  close  of  the  war,  when  lie 
returned  to  ids  former  residence  in  the  Mohawk  \'alley." 
When  reading  this  bit  of  history,  as  related  by  several 
writers,  I  confess  that  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  his  want  of 
common-sense,  and  as  to  his  want  of  loyalty  to  his  country. 
I  believed  rather  that  he  was  shrewd  and  brave,  a  true  pa- 
triot. In  the  Revolution,  as  in  other  wars,  the  generals 
employed  confidential  agents  as  spies,  who  gained  access 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  from  time  to  time  gave  their 
employers  important  information.  May  not  Johan  Jost 
Schuyler  have  been  so  employed  by  General  Schuyler  or 
other  American  officers  ? '     If  he  were  a  Tory,  or  an  Eng- 


» Mr.  Lossing,  in  his  Life  of  Ctcncr.al  Schuyler,  changes  the  name  from 
Hanyost  Schuyler  to  lion  Yost  CuyUr, 
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lish  spy,  lie  had  a  singular  way  of  serving  his  friends.  If 
:i  Tory,  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  name.  Notwithstanding 
the  character  given  to  him,  he  merits  a  monument  to  liis 
memory,  as  one  who  alone  routed  an  arniy,  relieved  a  gar- 
rison at  a  vital  point,  and  made  poissible  the  victory  of 
General  Gates  at  Stillwater. 

Johan  Jost  Schuyler  died  about  iSio. 

lie  probably  married  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Oneida 
natic^n.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature, 
1846,  refers  to  an  Oneida  Indian  by  the  name  of  *'  Moses 
Schuyler,  son  of  II(jn  Yost,"  and  of  another  man  of  the 
same  nation  named  Abraham  Schuyler.  Both  were  living 
at  the  time  he  made  the  census  of  the  Indians  in  the  State 
uf  New  York,  in  1845. 

Mrs.  Cocliran,  youngest  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
said  on  one  occasion  that  she  had  attended  church  in 
rtica,  N.  Y.,  and  had  sat  at  the  communion-table  with 
Oneida  Indians  by  the  name  of  Schuyler.'  They  were 
probably  the  descendants  of  Han  Yost.  Other  persons 
have  also  mentioned  meeting  Oneida  Indians  named 
Schuyler.     Mr.  Schoolcraft  also  says  in  his  Report  : 

**  The  last  persons  executed  for  witchcraft  among  the 
Oneidas  suffered  about  forty  years  ago  (1805).  They  were 
two  females.  The  executioner  was  the  notorious  Hon 
Yost  of  Revolutionary  memory^  He  entered  the  lodge  ac- 
cording to  a  prior  decree  of  the  Council,  and  struck  tliem 
down  with  a  tomahawk." 

This  would  show  that  he  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Oneidas,  and  made  one  of  their  sachems.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  would  have  intrusted  the  execution  of  a 
capital  sentence  to  a  stranger. 

•  Lossing's  Life  of  Philip  Scliuylcr,  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 
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David  Schuyler  (74)  resided  for  a  time  in  Coblcskill, 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  married,  and  where  his 
children  were  born.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1802, 
he  removed  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  His  occupation  was  that 
of  a  merchant.  • 

Wilson  W.  Schuyler  (121)  was  elected  a  judge  of  North- 
ampton County,  Pa.,  November,  1881.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Williams  College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854. 
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Jacob  Schuyler,  tlic  ancestor  of  tliis  branch  of  the 
Scliuylcrs,  with  his  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
emigrated  from  New  Jersey,  and  settled  in  Florida,  Mont- 
gomery County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1790.  No  one  of  his 
descendants  traces  their  pedigree  farther  back  than  Jacob, 
who  was  born  on  March  24,  1734.  As  in  many  other  fam- 
ilies, there  is  a  tradition,  repeated  with  variations,  that 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  three  persons  by  the  name 
of  Schuyler,  supposed  to  be  brothers,  came  to  this  country 
from  Holland,  and  settled  in  diflerent  localities,  one  in 
Xew  Jersey,  one  in  Delaware,  and  the  third  in  Albany, 
N.  V.  The  different  versions  of  the  story,  as  given  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family,  indicate  cjuite  clearly  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  tradition,  without  a  substantial 
basis,  such  as  I  have  heard  repeated  by  members  of  the 
(jther  branches  time  and  again.  There  is,  h<jwever,  abun- 
dant evidence  that  Jacob  came,  with  his  family,  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York,  at  the  time  mentioned. 

Jacob  is  a  name  of  frecpicnt  use  by  David  Pieterse 
Schuyler  and  his  descendants,  derived  originally  from  the 
Verplancks  ;  and,  as  some  of  David's  grandsons  removed 
to  New  Jersey  early  in  the  last  century,  I  am  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  Jacob  Schuyler,  of  Flor- 
ida, N.  Y.,  was  a  son  of  one  of  them.  The  date  of  his  birth 
proves  that  he  belonged  to  the  generation  of  David's  great- 
grandsons,  the  fourth  of  the  American  Schuylers.  We  know 
tliat  Abraham  and  Dirck,sonsof  Abraham  DavidseSchuvler, 
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lived  in  New  Rrunswick.  Of  Johannes,  son  of  Picter  Da- 
vidse,  we  li.'ivc  no  trace,  except  that  about  fifty-six  years 
.ifter  his  baptism  he  was  buried  in  the  churcii  at  Albany,  a 
proof  that  he  had  had  a  position  and  an  estate  entitling  him 
to  sucli  a  burial.  Of  his  brotlicr  Philip,  after  the  baptism  of 
his  child,  wc  know  nothing.  Wc  have  only  glimpses  of  Da- 
vid, Ilarmanus,  and  Myndcrt,  sonsof  IJavid  Davidsc,  and  of 
their  brother  Anthony  we  have  not  the  slightest  trace.  It 
is  therefore  quite  legitimate  to  infer  that  some  one  of  the 
seven  or  eight  was  the  father  of  Jacob  Schuyler,  of  Florida. 

It  is  possible  that  Johannes,  son  of  Picter  Davidse,  emi- 
grated to  New  Jersey,  where  many  of  the  Albanians 
souglit  a  home,  that  they  might  own  lands  and  secure 
safety  for  their  families  from  prowling  savages.  Once  in 
that  land  of  hope  and  promise,  all  traces  of  them  were  lost 
from  the  records,  church  and  municipal,  of  Albany,  and 
only  known  to  future  generations  by  Bible  and  other  fam- 
ily records.  The  only  reason  why  I  suppose  J(jhannes  may 
have  been  liis  father,  is  the  fact  that  he  named  his  eldest  son 
John.  His  eldest  daughter  and  a  few  others  may  have  been 
named  forhis  wife'smother  and  her  family,  but  tluMnajority 
were  given  names  which  belonged  to  the  Albany  Schuylers. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  The  question  may  be  solved 
ultimately  by  an  old  Dutch  Bible,  now  stored  away  in  some 
closet  or  garret  waiting  for  an  antiquarian  to  bring  it  to 
light.  The  ancestors  of  the  Mohawk  Schuylers,  whoever 
they  may  be,  if  they  now  take  an  interest  in  their  descend- 
ants, cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratified.  They  are  a  fine 
race  of  men.  Farming  has  been,  and  is  yet,  their  favorite 
business.  But  among  them  are  individuals  of  other  pur- 
suits— merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  doctors. 
The  Mohawk  Valley  was  soon  too  small  to  hold  their  won- 
derful increase,  and  they  overllowed  its  narrow  limits  into 
other  parts  of  the  State. 


GENEALOGICAL   TABLE. 


I.  JACOB  SCHUYLER,  b.  March  24.  1734' 
m.  live  S^KUiikfuimcr, 

2.  Klizabeth,  1).  Marcli  lo,  1755. 

3.  Christina,  1».  Scptemltor  i,  1757. 

4.  John,  b.  March  2,  1758 ;  was  twice  married,  but  to  whom  \%  not 

stated.      He  died   in    1852,   at  his  residence  in  Charlcstown, 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

5.  Catherine,  b.  March  29,  1760. 

6.  Dolly  (Dorothy),  b.  October  2,  1762. 

7.  Jacob,  b.  February  2,  1764. 

m.  Marthii  /•'atu/icr. 

8.  Margaret,  b.  Fel)ruary  13,  1766. 

9.  Ann,  b.  July  6,  1767. 

10.  riiiLir,  b.  October  22,  1769. 

m.  Miiry  A'innatt. 

11.  Samuel,  b.  May  22,  1771. 

m.  Ahii^nil  luituhcr^  b.  November  25,  1772. 

12.  Eve,  b.  September  14,  1772. 

13.  William,  b.  March  2,  1776. 

m.  Miiry  Si-rviss. 

14.  Daniel,  b.  July  30,  1779. 

m.  I,  Anna  Thomas, 
m.  2,  Elanc  Hitts. 

4.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  and .• 

15.  Jacob,  b.  1782,  d.  y. 

16.  Anna,  b.  1783,  d.  January,  1810. 

17.  William,  b.  1784,  d.  1858;  moved  to  Geddes,  N.  Y.,  1825,  d. 

i860. 

18.  John,  b.  March,  1787,  d.  1875  »  ">oved  to  Marcellus,  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y. 

19.  Eva,  b.  March,  1791,  d.  1863. 

2a  Samuel,  b.   September,  1794,  d.  1870 ;  residence,  Charlestown, 
Montgomery  County,  N.  \. 


•  From  the  l^ible  records  of  James  H.  Schuyler,  of  Amtterdam,  N.  Y. 
'^  Records  of  Daniel  J.  Schuyler,  of  Three  Mile  Hay,  N.  Y.,  and  Recoid<i  uf  John  W. 
Schuyler,  of  Gcdilc«,  N.  Y. 
YoL.  H.— 31 
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21.  Philip,   b.   March,    1797,   d.    1869  ;   residence,    1825   and  later, 

Geddcs,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

22.  Daniel  J.,  b.  1806  ;  residence  after  1835  Three  Mile  Bay,  Jef- 

ferson County,  N.  V.,  d.  since  1878. 

23.  Garret  L.,  b.  April  6,  1809  ;  residence,  1878,  Esperance,  Scho- 

harie County,  N.  Y. 

24.  Peter,  b.  January  8,  1819  ;  lived  in  Iowa  in  1878. 

(Jarret  I«  (23)  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.     Pieter  (24)  had 
one  son,  named  Johiu 

7.  JACOB  SCHUYLER  and  Martha  Famher.'^ 

26.  Richard,  b.  June  8,  1788. 

n».  h'ntc  McMdstcr, 

27.  Jacob,  b.  August  26,  1789. 

ni.  Afnry  Sivviss. 

28.  John  J.,  b.  May  26,  1791. 

m.  Susan  S/iarc. 

29.  Jeremiah,  b.  November  20,  1794. 

m.  I,  I'h'alifia  Frail' ricks, 
m.  2,  Jemima  Dortt. 
yx  \ViLLIAM,  b.  May  27,  1798,  d.  y. 

31.  Thomas,  b.  April  22,  1S02. 

m.  F//tn  She p parti. 
Besides  these  six  srns,  there  were  nine  daughters  whose  names 
were  not  given  me.      In  November,  1877,  all  were  deceased,  ex- 
cept Jeremiah,  aged  83  years,  and  his  sister  Eve,  aged  90  years. 

la   PHILIP  SCHUYLER  and  Mary  h'innau^ 

32.  John,  b.  September  15,  1791. 

33.  Effik,  b.  September  23,  1 793. 

34.  Anne,  b.  December  25,  1795. 

35.  Mary,  b.  February  2,  1798. 

36.  Elizabeth,  b.  January  8,  1800. 

37.  Kate,  b.  August  11,  1802. 

38.  Jacob  R.,  b.  December  24,  1804. 

39.  Philemon,  b.  ALny  31,  1807. 
4a  Thomas  K.,  b.  August  18,  1809. 

41.  Susan,  b.  July  14,  1812.       • 

42.  Emmeline,  b.  April  14,  1814. 

43.  George  A.,  b.  April  28,  1818. 

m.  Lucy  A,  Jieilmatu 

II.  SAMUEL  SCHUYI^ER  and  Abii^ail  Fancher* 

44.  Jacob,  b.  April  17,  1796. 

ni.  Marilla  I^ckinood, 

*  Bible  Record!.  *  Bible  Records  of  George  A.  Schuyler,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

»  Bn>I«  Records  of  James  H.  Schuyler. 
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45.  Sarah,  b.  August  i,  1798. 

46.  Richard  I.,  1).  I'cl»ruary  24,  i8oa 

m.  Gt-r trade  I'ccdcr, 

47.  Eve,  1).  October  26,  iSoi.     " 

48.  Eliza,  b.  January  31,  1804. 

49.  William,  \\  September  12,  1805. 

m.  Jemima  J'liiinernnn. 

50.  SANfUEL,  b.  August  22,    1808,  d.  y. 

51.  Ann  Maria,  1).  May  15,  1810. 

52.  John  Arden,  1>.  January  ii,  i8i2. 

ni.  I'rances  Phipps, 

13.  Wn.IJAM  SCHUYLER  and  Mary  Servisi. 

53.  NVlNSLOW. 

54.  Jacob. 

14.  DANHCL  SCHUYLER  and  i,  Anua  Thomas. 

2,  Elane  Ilitt^. 

55.  John. 

56.  jACon,  b.  May  29,  1840. 

57.  Daniel. 

Resides  tliese  iliroe  sons,  there  were  thirteen  daughters. 

17.  Wn,LL\M  SCHUYLER  and . 

58.  John  W. 

59.  David  M. 

18.  JOHN  SCirUYLER,  Jr.,  and . 

He  ha<l  two  <l.\tij;hlers. 

20.  SAMUEL  SCHUYLER  and . 

63.  John  S.,  d.  about  1S60. 

61.  CiAKRET  L.  ;  resided,  1878,  in  New  York  City. 

62.  Aaron  ;  resided,  1878,  in  New  York  City. 

63.  Isaac  ;  residence  unknown. 

64.  Jacob  ;  live»l  in  Iowa,  and  had  two  daughters. 

21.  PHILir  SCHUYLER  and .  ^ 

Had  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

22.  DANIEL  J.   SCHUYLER  and . 

65.  Anna,  !>.  September  29,  1828. 

m.  Ii.  F.  Austin,  New  York  City. 

66.  Sarah,  b.  October  9,  1830. 

m.  E.  Ii.   Ify/in,  Watertown,  N.   x. 

67.  Clarissa,  1).  Deccml)tr  12.  1832. 

m.  C.   //'.  McKinstry. 

68.  Semantiia,  b,  April  6,  1835. 

m.  James  .1.  .Ittstin, 

69.  John,  b.  August  19,  1837. 
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26.  KICIIAKO  SCHUVLEK  and  Kate  McMaster,  of  Mohawk  Flats. 

70.  jALOit,  in.  T,  J/arriit  Wcmph. 

111.  2,  Connac, 

71.  Hamilton,  in.  Mir^^Jtluin  X<7rr. 

72.  Thomas,  in.  Afitrui  //'<•/////<•. 

73.  Hiram,  m.  J'.lizaWth  Xarr, 

74.  John,  in. .SY-//;. 

75.  Jay,  in.  Cor~ii<iti. 

76.  (Ikokok,  m.  /■'Jiziilu-t/i  Dnvis. 

77.  Ai.oNZo,  in.  Sivah  WtinpL: 

iJtsiilcs  these  eight  sons,  there  were  two  daughtctj. 

27.  JACOB  SCHUVLKR  and  Mary  Snviss. 

78.  (iEOUGE  S.,  1).  lehiuary  22,  1818. 

ni.  I,  Cliirissix  I  '<///  Sc/iai(l\ 
ni.  2,  //////  l>lin. 

79.  James  H.,  h.  Decemher  2,   1S19. 

ni.  1,  /'lit  1,1(111. 

m.  2,  1 1  tin  II  till  1.0s  her. 

80.  jACon  T.,  1).  January  15,  1821. 

n>.  Afni^nii  Martin. 

81.  WlM.lAM  T.,  1>.  IVI»ruary  4,  1823. 

in.   /</(/  /  an  /•I'.'tra. 
There  is  also  one  daughter.      lanuly  residence,  Glen,  Montg;!!: 
cry  County,  N.  V. 

28.  JOHN  J.  SCHUVLKR  and  Susan  S/iarc. 

82.  (iKoK(;E. 

And  three  daugliters. 

29.  JEKKNHAH  SCHUVLKR  and  Evalinc  Fredericks. 

83.  James  H.,  b.  Ocit)l)er  27,  1821. 

in.  Harriet  A.  Jn\:^hani. 

84.  jAcun,  1).  November  15,  1828. 

in.  Afaria  Ma/uu; 
And  ft>ur  daughters. 

29.  JT:RK>nAH  SCHUVLKR  and  Jemima  Dorn. 

85.  John  1).,  m.  Anna  Stnoart. 

86.  Andrew  J.,  m.  Sara/i  .Strar/ir^. 

87.  Frank  H. 

And  three  daughters. 

31.  T  H  O M  A  S  SC  H  U  \"  LE  K  and  AVA-w  Sheppar. .'. 
8S.  Jacoh,  in.  //////  S/in/i-r. 
89.    Rammi,  ni.  /Parriit    Ifcrriik. 
^.    Wii.i  lAM,  in.  Mari^ant  /.oikii'oni/. 
And  four  daughters. 
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39.  nilLEMON  SCIIUYLKRand 

91.  John. 

92.  Mak(;aret. 

93.  K  AT  IMA. 

94.  Anna. 

95.  AkciiinALD. 

96.  CJi aki.es. 

97.  WlI.I.IAM. 

40.  THOMAS  K.  SCHUVLKK  p.m- 

98.  Hakkiet  a. 

99.  Ham  1 1  TON. 

100.  Mary  Ann. 

101.  Cjiaui.es. 

102.  jAC(»n  K. 

103.  Naniy. 

43.  (IKORCI:  A.  SCHUVLKKand  Zi/.T-r.  Hcllmir. 

104.  Mary  !•.,  )>.  June  29,  1844. 

105.  Loni'SKY,  l>.  March  23,  1847. 
T06.  (;i:«>r(;e  O.,  1>.  ()ci<'l)oi  16,  1848. 

107.  Dkncy  K.,  b.  rcl'ru;uy  5,   1850. 

108.  MiNKRVA  A.,  1'.  July  2 J,  1854. 

44.  JACOr.  SCHUYLKK  and  MariUn  Loik-vo<u/. 

109.  Wai.tkr. 

110.  JAMI-S. 

And  seven  daughters. 
46.   KlCHAKl)  SCHUVLEUand  Gertrude  nnur. 

111.  Harvey. 

112.  Horatio. 

113.  WlNSOR. 

114.  Samuel. 

115.  Alfred. 

116.  Charles. 

An«l  seven  daughters. 
49.   WILLIAM  SCHUYLKKandyt7//////r/  rt(nn,r;,n». 

117.  William. 

118.  Charles. 

An<l  three  daughters. 
«;2.  JOHN  AKDEN  SCHUYLER  and  Frames  Phippu 

119.  I)^^^NE. 

120.  Samitel, 

121.  Francis. 

122.  Piiiri's. 

And  three  daiightcrtt. 
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56.  JACOr.  SCIIUYLEU  and  Josephine  Sxvartwood, 

123.  Jacou,  1).  November  29,  1840. 

124.  Willis  11.,  1>.  September  4,  1864. 

56.   JACOB  SCIIUYLKK  ami  /unily  Snn/orJ, 

125.  SaniorI),  1).  May  28,  1872. 
And  three  daughters. 

58.  JOHN  W.  SCHUVLER  and . 

126.  William  A. 

127.  O.  P. 

128.  Adele. 

59.  DAVID  M.  SCHUYLER  and . 

129.  Charles  ;  resides  in  Van  Buren,  and  has  two  cliiMren,  1878. 

130.  James  ;  resides  in  Dc  Witt,  and  has  one  child,  1878. 

78.  (lEOKCil-:  S.  SCHUYLER  and  Clarissa  Ian  Sc/iaiek. 

131.  Newton. 

132.  jAcon. 

133.  l-REDERICK. 

134.  Erank. 

And  ihree  daughters. 

79.  JAMES  H.  SCHUYLER  and Putman. 

135.  JACOH. 

136.  John. 

137.  Clarence. 

138.  Elmer. 

iViid  six  daughters. 

»0.  JACOn  T.  SCHUN'LER  and  A  hi ^^ail  Martin. 

139.  Martin  J.,  b.  December  14,  1851. 

140.  jACon  L.,  b.  February  9,  1857. 
And  six  daughters. 

81.  NVH.LLVM  T.  SCHUYLER  and  LU  Van  Evaa. 

141.  Peter. 

And  one  daughter. 

83.  JAMES  H.  SCHUYLER  and  Harriet  A.  Ingham. 

142.  Frank. 

And  two  daughters. 

84.  JACOB  SCHUYLER  and  Maria  Mahce. 

Two  daughters. 

86.  ANDREW  J.  SCHUYLER  and  Sarah  Stearling. 

143.  Jeremiah. 

144.  HlKAM. 
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88.  JACOB  SCHUYLER  and  Ann  Shuler. 

145.  Frank. 

And  two  daughters. 

89.  RALPH  SCHUYLER  and  Harriet  Herrick. 

146.  EUGEME. 

147.  Irwan, 

And  two  daughters. 

9a  WHJJVM  SCHUYLER  and  Margard  Lockwood. 

148.  Thomas. 

And  two  daughters. 

139.  MARTIN  J.  SCHUYLER  and . 

149.  Lester  J.,  b.  March  17,  1876. 

150.  Edward  F.  T.,  b.  September  11,  1878. 

The  Schuylers  residing  in  the  valley  of  tlic  Moli.iwk  arc 
of  different  families,  and  unable  for  the  most  part  to  trace 
any  kinship.  Besides  the  known  descendants  of  David 
Schuyler,  and  the  '*  Mohawk  Valley  Schuylers,'*  descend- 
ing from  Jacob  Schuyler,  there  arc  the  probable  descend- 
ants of  Rev.  Johannes  Schuyler,  others  of  Arcnt  Schuy- 
ler's line,  and  probably  some  belonging  to  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler's  family.  It  would  require  much  patient  work 
to  separate  them  and  place  them  in  their  respective  lines. 
The  labor  is  all  the  more  difficult  because  many  of  them 
have  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  into*  parts  of  the 
State  lying  beyond,  and  from  thence  to  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West.  The  work  involved  so  much  time 
and  labor  that  I  gave  it  up,  although  with  much  reluc- 
tance. 
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Shortly  after  I  became  interested  in  genealogy,  I  found 
in  the  colonial  documents  mention  made  of  a  **  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler, the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Schoharie."  As  he  was  the 
first  of  the  name  in  the  ministerial  profession,  I  was  curious 
to  know  not  only  to  which  of  the  Schuyler  families  he  be- 
longed, but  also  to  learn  something  of  his  personal  history. 
For  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Middlcburgh,  Scho- 
harie County,  who  placed  my  letter  in  the  hands  of  George 
L.  Danforth,  Esq.,  whose  tastes  and  acquirements  admira- 
bly fitted  him  for  the  work.  After  patient  investigation, 
he  replied  to  my  inquiries  as  follows  : 

"  I  find,  by  searching  the  records  (in  German)  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Schoharie,  and  those  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  (in  Dutch  and  German),  and  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  present  Lutheran 
Church,  and  of  the  old  Dutch  Church,  now  called  the  Fort,' 
as  follows : 


'  This  building  was  of  stone,  and  completed  in  1772-73.  During  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  as  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  murderous  forays  of  the  savages  and  their  more  sav- 
age allies,  the  Tories.  It  served  its  purpose  admirably.  In  the  raid  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  the  Indian  chief  Joseph  Brant,  through  the  Scho- 
harie Valley,  in  1780,  a  feeble  demonstration  was  made  against  the  fort, 
and  a  cannon-ball  was  lodged  in  the  cornice.  The  sharp-shooters  stationed 
in  the  tower  and  a  discharge  of  grape-shot  drove  off  the  enemy,  who  then 
pursued  their  march  down  the  valley  to  the  Mohawk. 

It  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  church,  but  in  memory  of  its  usefulness 
in  the  war  it  has  been  preserved,  and  kept  in  repair  by  a  public  tax,  as  a 
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"  Rev.  Johannes  Schuyler  was  pastor  of  the  Protcsiant 
lllgli  Diiicli  Reformed  Church  of  Sclioliaric  from  1736  to 
1755,  an(i  frtjm  1766  to  1779. 

•*  Although  the  book  containing  tlic  marriage  records 
was  destroyed  when  tlie  old  parsonage  was  burned,  it  ap- 
pears from  other  records  that  Mr.  Schuyler  married  An- 
natje  Vceder,  of  Schenectady,  in  1743. 

"Tlic  book  of  Baptisms  escaped  destruction.  It  begins 
with  the  year  1731.  Among  tlie  recorded  baptisms  arc 
four  children  of  Johannes  Schuyler  and  Annatje  Veeder, 
his  wife,  io  wit  :  Gulielmus  (Wiliiatn),  Jan.  i.  1748  ;  Johan- 
nes, Jan.   1751;    Petrus,  Jan.  3.    1753;  Simeon,  Augt    10. 

1755- 

*'On  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  erected  1750,  is  found  Joii'  Schuvi.kr,  V.D.M. 
(minister  of  the  word  of  God). 

**  In  the  records  of  the  Lutheran  Church  it  appears  he 
baptized  a  child  in  1746  ;  a  ul  on  October  6,  1753,  he 
married  Christian  Schulekaft  (Schoolcraft  ?)  to  Elizabeth 
Mag.  Becker. 

"  Here,  too,  is  recorded  his  death  ;  Died,  April  16,  1779, 
Rev.  Johannes  Schuyler,  at  Schoharie,  69  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  service  in  this  place. 

*'  On  the  east  wall  of  the  Old  Stone  Fort  is  found,  near 
the  door,  cut  in  the  stone  :  JoIian\  Scliuylcr  V.  D.  M.  1772, 
as  also  the  names  of  Peter  Schuyler  and  Philip  Schuyler. 
The  records  show  that  Dominic  Schuyler  was  buried  under 
the  pulpit. 

"Johannes  Schuyler  was  the  first  Dutch  minister  or- 
dained in  thiscountry.  Previously  to  1736  all  ordinations 
were  performed  in  Holland.  By  express  permission  of 
the  Chassis  of  Amsterdam  Dominies  Ericksen  and  Ilaeg- 
hoort  were  appointed  to  ordain  Mr.  Schuyler,  and  the  cere- 
monument,  and  called  the  Old  Stone  Fort.  It  is  finely  situ.itcd  on  a  l)lufT 
commanding  an  extensive  vic^  up  and  down  the  valley  of  Schoharie  Creek, 
and  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  the  fathers.  The  grounds  are  nicely  kept, 
and  shaded  with  native  trees.  It  is  a  place  of  much  resort,  visited  by 
strangers  as  one  of  the  historical  localities  of  the  State. 
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niony  was  performed  in  1736.  lie  immediately  settled  at 
Sclioliarie,  wlicre  he  remained  until  1755.  Under  his  pas- 
torate theclnircii  formally  ranged  itself  with  the  Reformed 
Dutcli  Church.  Dominie  Schuyler  and  his  elders  took  an 
active  part  in  the  efforts  to  form  an  American  ecclesiastical 
judiciary,  which  iinally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
General  Synod.' 

"  For  some  reason  not  known,  he  resigned  from  the 
church  at  Schoharie,  in  1755,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the 
churches  of  Ilackensack  and  Scralenberg,  X.  J.,  where  he 
remained  until  1766,  when  he  returned  to  the  church  of 
Schoharie,  assuming,  in  connection  with  that  charge,  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  lieaverdam.'  It  was  toward 
the  close  of  his  second  settlement  that  a  new  church  was 
erected,  now  the  Old  Stone  Fort. 

According  to  tradition  Dominie  Schuyler  was  a  man  of 
fine  education  and  large  atlaiiuuenis.  lie  preaclicd  for  an 
hundred  miles  around,  and  was  the  great  Dutch  dominie 
of  this  section  of  country  ;  as  Peter  Nicholas  Somcrs,  pas- 
tor of  the   Lutheran  Church  from  1742  to   1786,  was  the 


'  The  followinj;  IcUcr  from  the  inanuscripls  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (iS, 
56)  is  interesting  : 

**  Schonaclcnday  Fcl)>' 4th  1747  8 
••  Col'  Johnson 

"Some  Indians  arc  now  alt  my  House  an«l  they  Tell  me  that  M'  Lydias 
Had  promisetl  tliey  shoidd  liavc  one  Minister  and  tliey  liave  appointed  the 
Rev''  M\  Scliuyler  of  Schohary  to  come  to  them — two  3  or  4  Time  In  one 
year  and  they  togetlier  with  the  Christians  are  willing  to  pay  their  parts 
and  also  Desired  me  to  go  with  them  to  the  maijuas  to  assist  them  what 
some  they  could  make  out  they  also  sjkjUc  to  M""  Schuyler  who  is  willing 
to  Doe  that  service  this  I  acquaint  you  and  Desire  your  answerno  more  all 
present  but  am  with  Respect  your  most 

**  humble  serv* —  to  Comand 

••  Ai.iiKT  Van  Slyck. 

•*I  judge  in  my  opinion  that  its  more  hononable  for  you  than  to  lett  M' 
Lydias  thakc  that  interest  among  them  I  leave  you  to  judge." 

'  In  the  records  of  thcCIcrman  Reformed  Church  of  Stone  Arabia  is  this 
entry  :  "Rev.  Johannes  Schuyler  preacher  of  Stone  Arabia  and  Schoharie, 
Oct.  27,  1743."—-//'.   /*.   r,in  BetisihiUen, 
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prcat  Lutheran  dominie.  He  was  a  faithful  and  beloved 
jKistor,  as  well  a  true  patriot  and  lover  of  his  country.  By 
his  stirring  sermons  in  tlie  pulpit,  and  addresses  on  the 
platform,  toward  the  close  of  life,  he  animated  his  breth- 
ren for  the  Revolutionary  struggle." 

Thus  wrote  my  friend  in  June,  1877.  Nearly  a  year 
after  he  gave  me  an  addrecs  by  which  I  was  enabled  to 
procure  some  information  as  to  Dominie  Schuyler's  de- 
scendants. I3ut,  before  entering  upon  that  part  of  the  sul>- 
jcct,  some  reference  should  be  made  to  his  pastoral  rela- 
tions with  the  churches  of  Ilackensack  and  Scralenberg. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  contained  in  Corwin's  **  Manual  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church"  and  Taylor's  "  History  of 
the  Classis  of    Bergen." 

It  appears  that  before  Dominic  Schuyler  left  Schoharie 
his  mind  had  undergone  some  change  in  reference  to  an 
American  synod.  He  gradually  shifted  liis  position,  and 
at  last  adhered  to  the  opposite  party  in  tiie  Church.  As 
such  he  received  his  call  to  Hackensack  and  Scralenberg, 
and  soon  thereafter  organized  a  second  church  in  each 
place.  From  the  history  of  those  churches,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  his  position  was  not  comfortable  to  himself  or  benefi- 
cial to  his  flock.  Divisions  and  contentions  prevailed,  not 
only  in  the  church,  but  in  families.  Efforts  were  made  for 
reconciliation  and  unity  without  avail.  The  fury  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  required  time  to  spend  itself.  Before 
this  was  done,  Dominic  Schuyler  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  old  field  of  labor.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  church 
difficulties.  He  had  learned  a  useful  lesson  among  the 
New  Jersey  Dutchmen,  and  resolved  not  to  thrust  his  hand 
again  in  the  fire  ecclesiastical.  Political  questions  arose 
involving  the  freedom  of  the  country,  and  to  them  he  de- 
voted his  talents  and  activities. 

For  several  years  I  have  made  persistent  efforts  to  learn 
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something  more  than  what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Danforth's 
letter  and  church  liistories  as  to  the  parentage  and  per- 
sonal Ijistory  of  Rev.  Johannes  Scliuyler.  I  have  written 
numerous  letters,  and  liave  made  tiiree  journeys,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  procuring  information.  Despite  all  my  efforts 
the  results  are  meagre.  Mrs.  Margaret  Sneli,  of  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  a  great-granddaughter  of  tlie  dominie's  ;  and  Dr.  F. 
H.  Roof,  of  Rhineheck,  one  of  whose  ancestors  was  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  gave  me  about  all  I  have  learned, 
but  not  enough  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  or  to  determine 
the  place  he  occupies  in  the  Schuyler  genealogy. 

When  General  Philip  Schuyler  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  according 
to  Mr.  J.  R.  Simms,  the  historian,  he  wrote  a  very  compli- 
mentary letter  to  Philip  Schuyler,  son  of  the  dominie, 
born  at  Ilackensack,  N.  J.,  promising  him  special  remu- 
neration for  the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  to  tiie 
company.  Mr.  Simtns  added  that  he  understood  tiiey 
were  near  relatives,  the  general  and  Philip's  father  being 
first  cousins.  They  were,  without  doubt,  relatives,  l)ut 
more  distant  than  first  cousins,  even  had  they  belonged  to 
the  same  branch  of  the  Schuyler  family,  liut  I  have  not 
found  it  possible  to  place  them  in  the  same  line.  It  is 
])robable  that  the  dominie  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that  he  was  ordained  by  New 
Jersey  clergymen.  Such  also  was  the  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Woods,  of  Cato,  N.  Y.,  a  granddaughter  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Van  Alstync.  Mrs.  Woods,  in  1878,  was  ninety  years  old, 
but  with  faculties  unimpaired.  He  cannot,  however,  be 
placed  in  line  with  Arent  Schuyler's  descendants,  and  we 
are  hence  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  belongs  to  the 
family  of  David  Schuyler,  perhaps  nearly  related  to  Jacob 
Schuyler's  family,  of  Florida,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Roof  wrote  to  me  that  Kli/.abeth,  a  sister  of  Rev 
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Johannes  Schuyler,  born  in  1720,  was  the  wife  of  n.  pa- 
ternal ancestor  of  his,  Gosen  M.  Van  Alstyne,  of  Canajo- 
liaric,  N.  V.  In  a  book  once  belonging;  to  Mr.  Schnylcr, 
but  now  to  Dr.  Roof,  on  tlie  first  page  is  tlie  name  of 
"Anna  Schuyler,"  and  on  the  last  the  record  of  the  birth 
and  baptism  of  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Johannes 
Schuyler,  who  was  born  and  baptized  at  Ilackensack. 
Siie  was  married  to  Andries  Van  Wic,  July  4,  1788,  in 
Florida,  Montg(imcry  County,  by  Rev.  John  Damster. 
She  had  six  children,  and  died  in  1813. 

From  tlie  data  given  me  by  Mr.  Danforth,  Mrs.  Sncll, 
and  Dr.  Roof,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following 

TABLE   OF   THE    DESCENDANTS   OF   THE   REV. 
JOHANNES   SCHUYLER. 

I.  JOHANNES  SCHUYLER  and  Antuitje  Vciufcr. 

2.  Wmjjam,  l«p.  January  i,  174S. 

3.  Johannes,  !>.  January,  1751  ;  "l.  in  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  aged  81  year*. 

m.  I,  Januctje  I  'lootiian, 
m,  2, -. 

4.  Petrus,  bp.  January  3,  1 753. 

5.  Simeon,  bp.  August  10,  1755. 

6.  PfULIP. 

7.  Margaret,  b.  February  22,  F763. 

m.  Andries  Van  Wic. 

3.  JOHANNES  SCHL^'LER  and  Jatinetjf  Vrooman. 

8.  John,  d.  in  Danube,  N.  Y. 

m.  I'an  Dricsscn,  of  Schcncciady. 

3.  JOHANNES  SCHUYLER  and . 

9.  Peter,  d.  s.  p,  in  Danube,  N.  Y. 

10.  (jARRI T,  d.  s.  p. 

11.  Annatje,  ni.  IfimUr  Van  Alstyne, 

Z.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  and Van  Dries  sen. 

12.  John  J.,    m.   — —  ;   removed    from   Herkimer  to  Marion, 

and  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

13.  Henry  J.,  m. ;  removed  from  Herkimer  to  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

14.  Margaret  J.,  m. Snell ;  residence,  Herkimer. 
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12.  JOHN  J.  SCHUYLER  and . 

15.  John,  m. . 

And  two  daughters. 

13.  HENRY  J.  SCHUYLER  and . 

16.  A  Son,  d.  y. 

17.  Annette,  m.  Cook,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

18.  Ada,  ni.  Datnison,  of  Syracuse. 

15.  JOHN  SCHUYLER  and . 

19.  JoirN. 

20.  (iEoRCE. 

ANI)Kn:S  VAN  WW.  and  Afargarfi  Schuyln  (7). 

21.  Hendkick. 

22.  Annatje. 

23.  John  Schuyler, 

2\.    Kl.I7,AnETH. 

25.  I'MiLir. 

26.  Margaret. 

This  tabic  embraces  only  the  descendants  of  Johannes, 
second  son  of  Kcv.  Jolianncs  Schuyler,  and  the  children 
of  his  daughter  Margaret.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  his  other  children  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Of  William,  his  eldest  son,  I  have  found  no  trace.  Peter's 
name  appears  on  tlie  wall  of  the  Old  Fort,  with  his  father's 
and  his  brother  Philip's,  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  him.  Simeon  is  said  to  have  perished  in  a  winter's 
storm,  while  on  his  way  from  his  home  to  Albany,  and  to 
have  left  no  descendants.  Philip  was  probably  a  **  mas- 
ter builder,"  who,  according  to  the  records,  erected  the 
German  Church  in  Stone  Arabia  in  1788.  The  letter  of 
General  Schuyler,  before  referred  to,  would  indicate  that  he 
had  a  knowledge  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  known  that  he 
had  a  family.  Mrs.  Snell  supposed  he  might  have  re- 
moved to  Boone vi lie,  N.  V.,  where  she  knew  that  a 
Philip  Schuyler  had  been  in  business,  but  I  have  since 
learned  that  the  Boonevillc  Schuyler  was  a  descendant  of 
Arent  Schuyler,  of  New  Jersey. 


G. 

THF.    rniLADKlJMIIA    SCHITYI.KRS. 

In  July,  i«^79,  a  friend  sent  to  nie  the  nnnics  of  the 
Scliuylcrs  c(^nt;iincd  in  the  Directory  of  Piiiladclphia.  I 
wrote  to  tlircc  of  tlic  nine,  and  received  an  answer  from 
one,  Mr.  David  II.  Sciiuyler.  lie  informed  me  that  liis 
family  was  the  only  one  in  the  city  of  Dutcli  extraction, 
the  others  beini;  German,  spelling  their  name  in  the  same 
way  as  ours,  but  pronouncing  it  S/iiflcr.  He  said  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  Albany  Schuylers,  but  could  not 
give  me  the  names  of  the  particular  families  with  whom 
he  claimed  aflinity.  Subsequently  his  mother  gave  me  more 
particulars.  She  said  that  the  name  of  her  late  husband's 
grandfather  was  Jolm  Schuyler,  whose  wife  was  an  Eng- 
lishwoman named  Jane  Swain.  That  their  eldest  son, 
Philip  Rensselaer,  was  born  in  Albany,  moved  with  liis 
father  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  Margaret  May, 
had  three  sons,  and  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years.  The  names  of  his  sons  were  John,  William,  and 
Piiilip  Rensselaer,  of  whom  the  latter  was  her  husband, 
and  that  her  son's  full  name  was  David  Henry  Schuy- 
ler. This  was  all  I  could  learn  in  reference  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Schuylers. 

In  connection  with  this  family  there  is  an  anecdote 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  September,  1777,  the 
Honorable  John  Theophilus  Rawdon,  brother  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  afterward  Lord  Hastings,  Governor-General  of 
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India,  was  severely  wounded.  His  log  was  amputated, 
and  for  six  incjuths  he  was  an  inmate  of  Scliiiylcr's  house, 
in  Pliiladelphia,  where  lie  received  tlie  b(.'sL  of  care  until 
he  was  fully  recovered.  More  than  an  hundred  years 
after,  a  grandson  of  tliis  olFicer,  Lord  Arthur  Russell, 
brother  (jf  the  Duke  of  Hedford,  met  a  member  of  the 
Schuyler  family,  and  related  the  story,  saying  that  the 
kindness  o'f  the  Schuylers  iiad  not  been  forgotten,  and 
tliat  he  had  always  been  desirous  of  knowing  the  identical 
fanuly,  as  gratitude  to  them  had  been  inculcated  in  him 
from  his  infancy. 

Knowing  these  facts,  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  David  Henry 
Schuyler,  in  my  correspondence  with  him,  tiiat  I  wished 
to  learn  tlie  name  of  the  Schuyler  who  had  entertained  a 
wounded  English  oflicer  after  the  battle  of  the  Hrandy- 
wine,  without  giving  any  name  or  other  clue  lo  his  iden- 
tity. He  replied  that  his  great-grandfather,  John  Schuy- 
ler, had  married  an  ICnglish woman,  and  that  his  house 
had  been  open  to  more  than  (jne  sick  or  woinuled  ofl'icer, 
and  added  that  he  had  an  engraving  of  the  house  in  which 
they  had  been  entertained. 

In  contrast  with  this,  there  is  another  fact  which  should 
be  told.  In  the  war  of  1812-15,  Phiii[)  Schuyler,  eldest 
son  of  the  man  who  had  taken  such  good  care  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Theophilus  Rawdon,  unfortunately  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  and  sent  to  Dartmoor  prison. 
He  was  enabled  to  survive  its  horrors,  and  return  to  his 
family,  without  meeting  with  any  particular  kindness  from 
his  captors.  The  Dartmoor  prisoner,  on  his  return,  re- 
sumed his  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  accumulated  a 
fine  estate,  which  remains  with  his  descendants. 


H. 

OTHF.R    SCHUVLKRS. 

Therk  arc  still  other  Schuylcrs  who  can  trace  no  rcla- 
tionsliip  to  tlic  families  mentioned  in  this  book.  Such 
perhaps  are  the  Oneida  Indians  named  Schuyler,  whom 
!  liavc  tliouglit  possibly  the  descendants  of  I  Ian  Vost. 
Sucli  certainly  are  the  Schuylers  living  in  several  parts  of 
tlie  State  of  New  York,  who  derive  their  descent  from 
manumitted  slaves  of  various  branches  of  the  family. 
Some  of  these  are,  to  their  credit,  men  of  wealth  and 
intluence. 


THE   END. 
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lierry,  ii,  197. 

Hesemer,  George,  ii.  310. 

lielhlehen),  i.  32,  225. 

Meverwyck,  i.  90.  102,  106,  107, 108,  llC). 
137,  158.  152.  171,  172,  175.  176.  178. 
211,  214,  215.  217.  218.  210,  225 — ii. 
246,  2S3,  434,  456,  457— church  of, 
i.  110. 

Heversrede,  Fort,  i.  40. 

liible  Records  of  Nicholas  Schuyler, 
ii.  413— of  Harnianus  Schuyler,  ii. 
415 — of  Low   IViniily,  ii.  426. 

I'.igelow,  f^ouisa.  ii.  307. 

Higgs,  John,  i.  340. 

Hig  Horn  L.xpedition,  ii.  304. 

Hirniinghain,  li.  392. 

r.ish.ip.  MilaG..  ii.  465.  46O. 

Llack  .Mesa  River,  ii    394. 

I'.Iairstown  (,\.  J.),  ii.  454. 

Hl.iir,  Jolin  I.,  ii.  454. 

,  Lninia.  ii.  443 

Hlausjan,  Llizabeth  (Ilecrmans),  ii. 
436. 

niawbeck  visits  New  York.  ii.  79— 
speech  to  Gov.  Burnet,  ii.  79— re- 
stored, ii.  74, 

iJleecker,  Ann  liliza,  her  book,  ii.  174- 


179- 


Hlandina,  ii.  380. 
I'.lizabeth,  ii.  379. 
I'rances  !•'..  ii.  199. 
IL'irriet,  ii.  379. 
Henrv.  ii.  378. 
301. 
380. 
anscn,  ii.  05.  96,  104.  105,  I 


,  Jacob,  i. 

— — — ,  lames,  ii. 
,  Jon  Jans( 


i2r,    131,  133.  138,  175.  377.  378. 

45«- 
Hleeckcr,    Capt.  Johannes   (John),  i. 

3A7-  3.-''.  473-  474- ii-  3-  4.  7.  42.  378. 

,  John,  ii.  379. 

,   Jt.hn  J.,  li.  171.  175.  177,  275, 

3S0 — in  the  hands  of  torics,  ii.  178. 

.  John  R..  301  — ii.  105.  3S0. 

,  Margaret,  i.  297.  300— ii.  279' 

,  Margarita,  ii.  379 

,  Maria,  li.  379. 

,  Mary,  ii.  3H0. 

,  Nich'olas,  i.  474— '»•  308.  378. 

,  Nicholas  Jr..  ii.  377-379- 

,  Rutgi-r.  i.  297,  300— u.  379.380, 

4^>i.  4^x'- 
lilock,  Adriaen,  his  explorations,  i.  7, 

8,  65. 

Islan.l,  i.  8. 

Hloein,  Rev.  Harnianus,  i    129,  143. 
lUoeininart,  Samuel,  i.  13,  13,  3lo,  213. 
lilount.  (leneral,  ii.  383. 
I'.Iuiu, .Thomas,  ii.  450. 

Hoard,  ,  ii.  luy. 

— —   of  Control,  for    Talatines,  i. 

277. 
for  Indian   affairs,  ii.   22.     Sff 

also  live  N.ilions. 
Hndle.  (ieorge  W.  ii.  309,  4II. 
HocI,  I'astor,  ii.  430. 
Hogartlus,  Anncke  Jans,   ii.   337-363, 

457. 

.  Cornelis.  ii.  339,  340.  346,  348. 

,    C<.rneluis.    li.    352,    353.  354. 

3->7- 
,  Rev.  I-'.verardus,  i.   190— ii.  337 

343.  344.  345.  347- 

,  John,  II.  353.  3i4.  3.^5- 

,  Jonas,  ii.  339,  340,  346,  355. 

.  Lewis,  ii,  353. 

,  Nathaniel,  ii.  354. 

,  I'i.ter,  ii.  .339/340.  346. 

,  William,  ii.  339,  340. 

Hogart, ii.  197. 

,  Catherine  Nicholas    (334),    ii. 

400.  402.  407.  417, 

,  J.ine.  li.  400. 

,  Dr.  Nicholas  N.,  li.  307,  364, 

407,  408,  .n7- 
Bohemia,  i.  56,  note. 
,  \iscount  I'elyps  of,  i.  137. 

.Manor,  i.  56,  note. 

Hoisson  (brandy),  i.  125. 

Holtf)n,  Rev.  John,  ii   244— History  of 
Westchester  County,  i.  aOJ. 

Bonnell, ii.  40*-). 

Hniiiuy.  ii.  401. 

Boone ville,  .\.   Y..  ii.  404. 
Booth,  Mrs.,  ii.  2R4,  208. 
Hoots,  Tennis  Willemse.  ii.  367. 
Bordentown,  ii.  ic>2.  193. 
Uasci),  i.  108. 
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Bosch,  Wyntifi,  ii.  340 

Boston,  i. '60.   70,   72,  82.  83,84,  168, 

247.  259.  2i'j.  335,  43a,  453-»>-    19. 

234.  s'^j- 
Boston  6l  Alh.my  Railroad,  ii.  129. 
Itostwiik,  Harriet,  li.  201. 
Bouilicrville,  i.  440. 
Bouworii's,  i.  137. 
Bowicr,  lonkhccr  Ian.  i.  208, 
,  Jonkhccr,  lingo  Jan  Jacob,  i. 

218. 

.  Jonkhccr  Martin,  i.  208. 

Bowman's  I-'arni,  i.  201. 

Boytl,  ii.  199. 

Boyd,  Catherine,  ii.  152. 

,  Catherine.  \V.  V.,  ii.  171. 

,  Rev.  Joshua,  ii.  406. 

Boyle,  Secretary,  ii.  31. 
Br.xddock,  Gen.,  ii.,  122,  209. 
Br.idstreet,  Col.,  ii.  249.  251,  255.  259, 

260,  321 — captures  Fort  Frontenac, 

ii.  211. 
Brandt,  an  Indian,  i.  2>7,  493. 
Brandywine,  battle  of,  ii.  495. 
Brannan.  Kanny  Kenible,  ii.  31a 
Brant,  (lerritie,  i.  114,  115. 
,  Josei-h,  (Indian  chieOi  1.298 — 

ii.  174,  488. 
Bratt,  the  family,  ii.  371. 

,  Alida.  ii.  399,  400. 

.  Anna.  ii.  46'.  4^3- 

,  Arrnt,  ii.  247. 

,  Dirck  Arenlse,  ii.  370.  . 

Brazil,  i.  48. 

Breecker,  i,  207. 

Breese,  Catherine,  ii.  397,  398. 

Briilijeford,  Samuel,  ii.  361. 

Brid.u'en,  I'li/a,  ii.  380. 

Brinckerhoff,  I'eter,  ii.  379 

British  Channel,  i.  264. 

Broad.  Mrs.,  ii.  354. 

Broadway,   New  York,  i.  118— ii.  305, 

457.  460. 

Brocas,  ii.  197. 

BrockhoUes,  Anthony,  i.  507— ii.  igo, 

191.  193- 
Brodhead,  Rev.  Jacob,  ii.  379. 
Brodliead,  J.  Romeyn,  ii.  298,  379. 
Brook,  Lord,  i.  68. 
Brooke,  Chidlcy,  i.  192,  429. 
Brookhavcn,  L.  I.,  ii.  133. 
Brooklyn,  i.  28,  84,  192. 
Bromelinjj.  Martin,  ii.  354. 
Brother,  (Caroline,  ii.  199. 
Brotherhood  of  St.  John,  ii.  aax 
Broughton,  Atty  Gen.,  ii.  13. 
Brouwer,  Ritsert.  i.  186— ii.  306. 
— — — ,  Thomas,  ii.  414. 
Brewer,  Cornelius,  ii.  353,  357. 

,  Jacob,  ii.  3sx 

Brown,  Klizabeth  Gertrude,  ii.  44a. 
,  Martha  Vincent,  ii.  153. 


Browne,  William  Hand.  i.  56,  n. 

Brudnell.  Kicli.ird,  n.  347. 

Bruyas,  I"athcr,  ii.  6. 

Hruyn,  Jan  Hendrix,  ii.  129. 

lUuarest,  ii.  392. 

Buffalo,  i.  230. 

Bukhara,  ii.  393. 

Bulj^aria.  ii.  392,  303. 

Bull,  Captain,  i.  108.  352,  356,  357. 

.  .Mary,  ii.  441. 

Bullard.  .Mr.,  ii.  241. 

Buren.  villntje  of,  i.  100— ii.  336. 

,  ("ounts  ot,  i    100  — ii.  336. 


Burgoyne,  (ieneral,  i.  204,  236.  287 — 
ii.  124,  125,  126,  175,  269,  270,  403, 
404.  476. 

Biirqundy,  I)ukes  of,  i.  93. 

Hurk.  Jolin.  i.  390. 

BurlinL;ame.  Kanzas,  )i.  391. 

Burnet,  William,  Ciovernor  of  New 
York,  i.  1720-28,  267,  270,  271, 
272.  273,  286,  2(>o,  294,  297,  300,  508 
— ii.  78.  79,  106,  142,  194,  234,  235, 
313,  4')7.  4O8— ()r«>blem  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 79 — comj)]ains  of  the 
Council.  80— reasons  for  suspending 
Schuyler  and  I'hiiipscr.  81 — pur- 
poses to  carry  presents  to  Indians 
and  l)iiild  forts,  83 — conference  with 
Inflians.  //. — marritMl,  84— at  Liv- 
ingston's manor,  85— letter  as  to 
l'et(;r  Schuyhr.  Jr.,  //>. — S(;cond 
conference  with  Indians,  87 — Indian 
l)olicy,  88,  (/J— in  a  dilemma,  314, 

Burr.  .Aaron,  ii.  282,  353. 

Btirritt.  .\bel,  ii.  308. 

Burrouglis.   John,  ii.  155. 

Busliwitk.  i."  29. 

Buthr,  Walter  N..  ii.  474. 

Buyck.  Cors  Jansen,  i.  99. 

Buzzard  Bay.  i.  8. 


}  Cabots,  expedition  of,  2. 
Cadara(|ui  (Kingston),  i.  355,  424,  435, 

437.  438.  440,  441,  476. 
Callieres,  M.  de,  (iovernor  of  Canada, 

i.  448,  463,  473,  478,  4'/3-ii.  3.  4,  6, 

18,  19 
Calumet,  pipe  of  peace,  ii.  89. 
Culvinists,  i.  239. 
Cambridge,  \.  Y.,  ii.  372. 
Caniden,  Ark.,  ii.  381. 
Canaan,  Conn.,  376. 
Canada,  i.  92,  136,  155.  194,  224,  247, 

248,  249,  262,  264,  271.  276,  288,  290, 

291,  297,  304,  305,  306,  315.  3W'  318. 

324.  325.  328,  331,  332,  333,  334.  337. 

349.  353.  3<''7,  3^8,  374,  382-384.  395. 

459 — ii.    264,   468— war  a    necessity 

for,  326— invasion  by  Schuyler,  383 

et  seq. — expedition  against  Albany, 
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396— retreat    to,    398— negotiations  ]  Chester,  Pa 

with  Five  Nations.  414— mat  of,  419 

— Jamine,  451 -contiucred,   ii.  124, 

212— Crtck,  i.  118— ii.  247. 
Can.\dian  French,  ii.  266. 
Canadians  incite  Abrnakis  to  war,  ii. 

235. 
Canals,  Kric  and  Chantplain,  i.  230. 
Canajoharie,  ii.  160.  162,  470.  474. 
Canasta^ione.  ii.  367.  370,  374,  375. 
Canl)y.  General,  ii.  449. 
Cane  Hill.  ii.  383. 
Caneenda,  ii.  4. 
Canjadarage,  Lake,  ii.  470. 
Canoes,  ii.  300. 

Capellen.     See  \',iti  dcr  I'apellen. 
Carpenter,  Cynthia,  ii.  243,  283. 
,  Mr.,  i.  283. 


Carr,  Sir  Robert,  i.  63,  64. 
Carter,  Amanda,  ii.  401. 

,  Lydia,  ii.  400.  402. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  i.  426, 
Casimir,  Fort,  i.  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48, 

49.  51. 
Cassilis,  Earl  of,  ii.  194. 

,  ICarldom  of.  ii.  215,  341. 

Caswell.  Clarissa,  ii.  402. 
Catalina,  Tryntje-Catherine,  ii.  433. 
Catskill.  i.  22,  177— ii.  2^3,. 

,  Indians,  i.  130,  225,  3TI, 

Catholics,  only  to  s-cttlc  in  Canada, 

ii.  99. 
Caughwawaga,   Cochniwaga,  i.   298, 

299. 
Cayenquirago,  i.  402,  403,  412,  415. 
Cayuga  County,  ii.  362. 
Lake,  i.  306. 


11.  251. 

Cheyenne,  ii.  395. 

Christina,  (^)ueen,  i.  34,  35. 

.  Fort,  i.  35,  36,  38,  42.  44,  45, 

46.  47,  4Q.  52. 

Church,  first  in  Albany,  i.  109 — on 
North  Pearl  Street,  no — on  Hea- 
ver Street,  /A— bell,  iii — of  1656, 
no,  III — Dutch,  of  Albany,  III. 

windows,  i.  in. 

.md  State  in  New  Nctherland, 


1.  112. 


funds,  i.  112. 
of  Albany,  ii.  419. 
of  ICngland,  i.  237,  239,  240. 
i.nglish,  built  by  Mr.  Schuy- 


ler, ii.  220 

I-'piseop.al,  ii.  352. 

of  New  York,  action  as  to  bu- 
rial of  Leisler,  ii.  169. 
,  Reformed  )  )utch,  endowed,  ii. 


194. 


Reformed  Dutch,  arrange- 
ment with  John  Schuyler,  ii.  195. 

,  John  IJarkcr,  ii.  242,  274,  aSo, 

281,  3'..s. 

,  Mrs.,  ii.  275. 

,  Philip,  ii.281. 

,  William  A.,  ii.  309,413. 

Cincinnati.  O. .  ii.  447,  449. 

CIapi\  Abby.  ii.  308. 

,  Dr.  As.ihel,   ii.  44a. 

Claretnion,  V.\\x\  of,  i.  268. 

Clark,  John.  i.  81. 

Clarke.  George,  i.  508 — ii.  133,  047. 

Clarkson.  Secretary,  i.  405. 

Clarksville.  Ark.,  ii.  381. 


Cayugas,  the  Indians,  i.  306,  307,309,  I  Clasbis  of  Amsterdam,  ii.  489. 


317,  328,  409.4" 

Cemetery  (Schuyler's),  i.  155— ii.  136. 

,  Forest  Hill,  ii.  252. 

Census  of  Albany,  i.  427— of  Five  Na- 
tions, ib. — Superstition,  429. 

Central  Asia,  ii.  392. 

Clialke  Hook.  ii.  347. 

Chambers,  Ihomas,  i.  121,  123,  laS, 

Cliambly,  Fort,  i.  384,  385,  386,  396. 
Champlain,  his  first   voyage  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  i.  1. 

,  on  the  lakes,  310,  ff. 

,  canal,  i.  230. 

,  Lake,  I.  247,  272,  305,  316,  346, 

367.  373.  384.  395-     .    . 
Chancery,  Court  of,  ii.  313. 
Chapman,  Caroline  Matilda,  ii.  44a. 
Charles  I.,  i.  80. 
Charles  II..  i.  78,  80,  137,  238. 
Charles  Scribner't  Sons,  ii.  454. 
Cherry  Valley,  ii.  4ax 
Chesapeake  Hay.  i.  4,' 310. 
River,  l  56. 


of  Hergen,  ii,  401. 


Clausen.  Laurence,  interpreter,  ii.  4a. 
Claverack,  i.  149.  177,   178,   224,  332- 

237.  245,  274,  280-282,  290,  346— ii. 

132,  158,  253.  283.  335.  4O6. 
Clermont,  i.  280.  287— li.  334,  335. 
Clifttm  Park,  ii.  367. 
Chtter,  |an,  i    179. 
Clinton. "DeW'itt.  i.  l42»-ii.  174. 
,  Governor,   writes   that   Sara- 


toga is  destroyed,  ii.  M9. 
,  controversy  with    Assembly, 


-,  ordered  fort  to  be  rebuilt,  ii. 


,  George.  Governor,  \.  904,381, 

508— ii.  113,  lai,  158,  308,  354,  a69, 
364.  375 
Clopper.  Flizabeth,  ii.  171. 
Closter,  ii,  405. 
Cluet,  Hcnjamin.  ii,  183, 
j  Clutc,  Anna  Harbcr,  ii.  371. 
I  Cobb,  Rev.  Lcander,  ii  44a. 
ICoblcskill.  N.  Y.,ii.  478. 
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Cochran,  Jnmcs,  ii.  2^3,  251,  283. 

,  Pr.  John,  ii.  242,  251-52,  283. 

.  Mrs.,  ii.  366,  477. 

Cod,  Cape,  i.  65. 

Coons,  Kcv.  Cornchs,  ii.  429. 

Coeymans,   Andrics,   ii.  427,  428,  433, 

43»- 

■ ,  Harcnt  Tictersc,  i.  225—11.  434. 

. ,  GiTtrudc,  Jr.,  ii.  431. 

Coeymans'  tract,  i.  231— ii.  434. 

C'ocyn)ans  villajje,  ii.  177,  4^4- 

Coeymans  Church,  ii.  428,  434. 

Coh'assef,  i.  91. 

Col<len,  Cadwalladcr,  i.  I18,  282,  299, 
38S,  421,  508 -ii.  36,  37,  69.  70.  71, 
"jb,  81.  106,  214.  215,  320,  321— an 
enemy  of  Peter  Scliuyler,  93— as 
historian,  354— land  speculations,  i. 
300 — (jbnoxious,  ii.  159. 

— — — ,  Ntrs.,  i.  300. 

Colendonrk,  i.  n2,  23 

Colfax,  Schiivler,  ii.  198. 

,  Willi.am,  ii.  198. 

Collindalr,  i.  at/;. 

Collins,  Edward,  i.  296,  298,  300—11. 
379— death,  301. 

,  )ohn,   i.  170,  186,  296-301— il. 

379.  4M- 
,    Marparct   (Schuyler),   i.   296, 

297,  2(>8y/;— ii.  414— married,  301 

,  Samuel,  296. 

Colomliirre,  de  la,  ii.  nC\ 

Colonial  doctimcnts,  error  of,  ii.  215. 

Colonies,  ICnplish,  i.  421— on  the  Del- 

.iware,   33  €t  scq. — quotas  of  men, 

432. 
Colonists  resist    unjust   taxation,    11. 

2fto. 
Colonization,  early,  I. 
Colony,  Zwaanendal,  i.  13,  14,  16. 

,  kcnsselacrwyck,  14,  15. 

,  Pavonia,  15. 

Colored  troops,  ii.  383,  384. 

Colve,    Anthony,     Director-General, 

1^73-74.  i.  203.  507— ii-  328.  457- 
Columbia  College,   ii.  281,  362,  39a, 

426. 
Commissioners,  boundary,  i.  333. 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  ii. 

315 — of  Safety,  i.  340 — ii.  314,  353. 
Common  School  Fund,  ii.  358. 
Communipaw,  31. 
Company,   Commercial,   for   settling 

America,  i.  3. 

,  London,  i.  r 

,  Plymouth,  f  3. 

,  Dutch  liast  India,  I.  4. 

— — ,  for  scttlin^j  America,  I.  6,  7,  8. 
,  West  India,  chartered,  i.  xo — 

its  powers   and   privileges,  ih. — its 

field  of  operations,  ib. 
Compo,  Conn.,  ii.  444. 


Comtemanche,  ii.  117. 
Cong-ess  at  ?seu  London,  ii.  45. 

,  Continent.al,  ii.  262,  266. 

Conijrevc.  Mr.,  ii.  iii. 

Contiecticut,    i.  6y,   71,   76"79.   81-85, 

9^).  141,  168,   2^7-249.   347,  352.  369, 

370.    374.    394..  454-11.    122,    295— 

( lainis  ot  jurisdiction,  i.  30 — colony. 

67,   68,   ?o— colonists   seek  removal 

I      of  Dutch,  70— contribution  to  war, 

I      431 — (|Uota.    432— (Ielej,'ates,    422 — 

<lenies   assistance  to   retake   Cad.a- 

j      rarpii,    442— fear   of    Dutch.    482 — 

(It-neral    Cotirt    of,    87 — reinforces 

All)aiiy.  352,  366,  367,  368. 

kiver,    i.  7,  O5,  66,   71,  -j^,  85, 

86.  So,  304.  3i3-''i-  114. 
Conrad,  C':i|)tain.  ii.  383. 
:  Consistory,  i.  240,  242. 
I  Constantinople,  ii.  392. 
Convention  of  Albany,  i.  349,  350,  351, 

352 — [irovincial,  ii.  262. 
Cook,  Sophia,  ii.  464. 
Cooper,  kev.  Charles  D.,  ii.  154. 

,  General,  ii.  3S2. 

John  Taylor,  ii.  153. 


192, 


Earl 
217. 


Cootc,  kichard,  see   liellomont, 
of. 

Copper  Mine,  Schuyler's,  ii. 

Cork,  Ireland,  ii.  256. 

Corlaer,  Indian  name  for  Governor  of 
New  York,  ii.  184. 

,  i.  322,  355,  390,  470,  475,  477. 

Corlaer  s  Hook,  li.  294. 

Cornbury,  Viscount  (iCdward  Hyde), 
(iovcnior  of  New  York.  1702-08,  i. 
263-268,  296 — ii.  7,  11-13,  16,  22, 
loi,  131,  133,  142,  350.  351,  357— ap- 
pointed (iovernor,  12— conference 
with  I'ivc  Nations,  13— visits  Sara- 
toga, III. 

Corn«Mis  (Indian),  298. 

Cornell  University,  i.  466 — ii.  395, 
412. 

Cortlandt,  see  Van  Cortlandt 

,  Col.,  i.  483. 

,  Mr.,  i.  496. 

Manor,  i.  199,  201,  294 — ii.  432. 

Cornwall,  ii.  216. 

Corwin,    Manual    of    the    Reformed 
!       (Dutch)  C'hurcli.  ii.  491. 

Cosl>y,  Colon<'l  Williatu,  Governor  of 
New  Vc.rk,  1732-1736,  i.  508— ii.  112. 

Cossacks,  th«',  li.  393. 

("oster,  M.itldalina.  ii.  245. 

Cottercl.  Sir  Charles,  ii.  34. 
'  Coudewat(  r.  Manor  of,  208. 

Council,  the.  i.  239.  241,  242,  245,  25a, 
254.  255.  25(»,  259,  260,  261,  262,  263, 
sfV).  267,  268,  26q.  270.  272.  273.  275, 
286 — address  Governor  Clinton,  ii. 
159- 
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Counts  Rurcn,  ii.  336. 
County  of  Burcn,  i.  20S,  209. 
Courcelle,    M.    dc,    invades   Mohawk 

country,  i.  315— failure,  316,  317,  318. 
Courland.  Duki-s  of,  187-189. 
Court  of  Appeals,  ii.  383. 

of  Couiiuon  ricab,  ii.  357. 

of  l>rors,  ii.  357. 

Coventry,  ship,  ii.  213,  214. 
Covcvilic,  ii.  97. 
(Jowboys,  i.  202,  204. 
Cox,  Daniel,  ii.  131.  133. 
Crafji,'s.  Secri;tary,  ii.  07,  68,  69. 
Crai}.:,  Jlenry  S  ,  ii.  200. 
Crailo,  i.  206,  207.  208,  223,  224. 

—  (Circenl)»ish),  i.  235. 
Cratnpton,    Hannah    (Scrivener),   ii. 

4T\  410. 
Crawford,  Captain,  ii.  382. 
Crc^'icr.   Martin,   i.   54,  55,   144,   14S. 

14^'.  147- 
Crevier,  M..  tortured,  i.  433. 
Cromwell,  Protector,  i.  76,  77. 
Crook,  Georj;e,  (iener.al,  ii.  39.4,  395. 

-,  John,  ii.  166. 

Croon,  Dirk  Janssen,  i.  no. 

Crown   Point,  i.  368,   463— ii.  30,  112, 

121-123,    224,    250,   374 — captured, 

124 — soldiers  stationed  at,  182. 
Crowninjx.->hield,  ii.  200. 
Crosby,  Ciarkson,  ii.  153. 
Croton  River,  i.  198. 
Crystal  Hill,  ii.  279,  363. 
Curavoa,  i.  135,  339— ii.  296. 
Curler,  see  Van  Curler. 
Cushinjj,  General,  ii.  152. 

,  Miss,  ii.  153. 

Cuyler,  Anna,  ii.  151, 

— ,  Catherine,  ii.  151,  243. 

,  Charles,  ii.  251. 

,  Charles  Henry,  ii.  251. 

^,  Cornelis,     ii.     240,     242 — his 

family,  250,  251. 
,'Cornelis,  Jr.,  General  in  British 

Army,  ii.  251. 

,  Coinehus,  ii.  278. 

.  Georije  Au>.justus,  ii.  251. 

— ,  Hendrick,  ii.  250. 

jane,  ii.  151 . 

-,  John,  ii.  256. 

.  Nicholas,  ii.  151. 

,  Philip,  ii.  256. 

,  Ka(  hcl,  ii.  461,  462, 

-  — -,  k.  M.,  ii.  401. 

— ,  .Sarah,  ii.  339. 
Cuypcrs,  Gcrardus,  Rev.,  ii.  171. 


Daj^jjctt,  N.,  ii.  451. 

1  )akot.i,  ii.  366,  383. 

1  ):\le.  Sir  Thomas,  i.  88. 

Danforih,  George  S.,  ii.  488. 


Dankcrs,  1.  56,  note. 

A-  Shiyter,  journal  of,  i,  56. 

Dan's  Chamber,  Danskamcr,  Dance- 
chamber,  i.  147 — ii.  190. 

Dartnioor  Prison,  ii.  496. 

Dartmouth,  i.  2O8. 

Date  Creik.  ii.  39.^. 

D'Aux,  Chevalier,  i.  372. 

Davenport,  Rev.  John,  i.  66,  80,  89. 

David   Hook,  ii.  130. 

Davids,  (.'l)ri->toj)her,  i.  121. 

Davis,  James,  ii.  154. 

,  James  C.  ii.  442. 

,  J.  S.,  Rev.,  ii.  171. 

Davitts.  ii.  183. 

Davos-Platz,  ii.  3^5. 

Dean,  .Mary,  ii.  152. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  signers 
of,  i.  287— the  instrument,  i.  227. 

Dc  Decker,  John,  i.  176. 

Deerfield,  destroyed,  ii.  234. 

De  (Jrood,  Aa^'je,  ii.  461,  462. 

De  Hulter,  farm,  i.  ijo—see  Hultcr. 

Deivertje,  ii.  305. 

Dekanissora,  Onondaga  s.achem,  i. 
415,416,418,424^,437.458.469,475, 
501— ii.  5.  6,  51,  55,  61,  62.  64,  228 — 
at  (Juebec,  419— indignation,  444— 
cause  of  agitation,  476— ill-assorted 
marriage,  489— fearlul  of  poison, 
495— in  disgrace,  504— relates  his 
experience  in  Canada,  4,  5 — de- 
graded, 9|. 

De  Kay,  Thomas,  ii.  169. 

De  Key,  Teunis,  ji.  339. 

Delabo'gtraln,  ii.  429. 

Dc  Laet,  Fohanna,  i.  155.  219,  220. 

,  Johannes,  the  historian,  i.  14, 

210,  212,  219. 

,  Joh.mius,  Jr.,  i.  213,  219. 

Delafield.  .Maturin  L.,  ii.  284, 

De  I.i  I'"ortune,  ii.  io3. 

De  Laneey  family,  ii.  342. 

,  Hishoi),  ii.  35O, 

,  James,    Lieutenant-Governor 

of  New  York,   i.   202.  281,  508 — ii. 
108,  123,  153,  259. 

,  Oliver,  i.  202,  204. 

-,  .Stephen,  i.  201. 


De  la  .N'oye,  Pet«"r,  i.  191. 
D«-lavan,  J'.dwanl  C. ,  ii.  154. 
Delaware,  i.  56,  78,  3<»4— /<•»•  Swedes, 
Hay.   i.  4,  8,  13.  33.  34.  58,  7% 

201— colonies  on,  33-65— discovercti 

by  Hudson,  4. 

country,  i.  SO,  Co. 

River,  i.  8,  14,  31,  38,  41,  45,  46^ 

48,  49,  53.  55,  5^  63.  64,  71,  74,  8S, 

92,  112,   132,   141,  292,  391— ii.  134, 

18  J,  103.  209,  289. 

fort  on  the,  i.  10,  33. 


Dclawan's,  the,  i.  121,  134. 
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Dellinc.  Ilonry,  ii.  411. 

Drllemont,  Martc.  i.  160. 

Dcllius,  Doniinii;  Godfrey,  i.  299,  303. 
351.  407,  408,  453-  459.  461,  4(>S  493 
— ii.  134.  143,  2d5— takes  retuge  in 
New  hiiK'-^n''.  375-  381— petition, 
134,  135— I^ind  p.itcnt,  135— prohib- 
ited frotu  iireacliinj;.  139— mission- 
ary work,  I J3 —appeared  before 
Assembly,  144 —suspended,  145— 
learned  Mohnvsk  Iani,'uaf;e,  146 — 
farewiil  to  Iii'ii;ia  c(.nverts,  ii.  148 
— Commissioner  to  I'rontenac,  i. 
462,  4(yj. 

I)e  I.uze,  C.  II..  ii.  245 

iJe  Meyer,  Anna  Catrina,  ii.  203. 

,  Deborali,  ii.  293. 

,  I':iizabetli,  i.  iPO     ii.  293.  306. 

,  Ilenii^us,  ii.  293. 

,    Nicholas,    ii.    284— marriage, 

288— wtdding  festivities,  if>. — mer- 
eliant  :ind  miller,  289— eomi)lains  of 
lawyers,  /A.— breaks  \\\r.  law,  289, 
290— prosecuted,  790— active  in  sur- 
rendering New  York  to  I-.nglish, 
290— alderman,  ib. — he  and  his  wife 
obtain  notoriety,  ib. — house  to  be 
jihmilered,  //-.—extent  of  property, 
291,  292 — nppointed  mayor,  292 — 
ajjpuintfd  councillor,  //*.— dead,  /A 
— his  will,  293. 

,  William,  ii.  293. 

iJempster,  James,  ii.  417. 

Uenonville,  Marquis,  ii.  353— arrives 
ill  Canada,  325— jirepares  for   war 

•  on  Senecas.  32"(>— at  Trontenac.  327 
-  -expedition  ag.iinst  Seneca*;.  32'S— 
report  to  French  ministry,  328.  329. 
330,  334— at    I'ort  Ironteiiae,    435. 

I)en\er,  ii.  38.1.  386. 

\  Kio  (irande  Railroad,  ii.384. 

Deool.  Mrs.,  ii.  441.   442 

De  I'eyster  family,  the,  ii.  342. 

,  Anna,  ii.  469. 

,  Catherine,  i.  202. 

,  Johannes,  ii.  10,  41.  247- 

,  |ohn.  ii.  462.  469. 

,  I'ierre,  ii.  196. 

Depne.  William,  ii.  406. 

I)e  Reimer.  Machtclt,  ii.  426. 

I)e  Rider,  Killian,  ii.  105. 

De  Ronde,   Rev.    Lamburttis,  Ii.  417, 

424.  425 
De  Ruytcr.  i.  135. 
Dervall.  Johannes.  I.  190. 
Des  .Moines,  I.i..  ii.  454. 
He  Sille.  Nicasius.  Ii.  302,  340. 

,  Walbnrga,  li.  34a 

Detroit,  i.  483. 

Dcventer,  i.  207. 

Devendorf.  Charles  A.,  ii.  407.  408. 

l>e  Vrlcs,  Unvid  Hietcrse,  i.  16-18,  27, 


— manager  of  Zwaanendal.  13,  14 — 
protest  of,  19— ruined  by  Indian  war, 
18 — returns  to  Holland.  /A 

De  Waag.  man-ol-war,  i.  46. 

De  WandeluT,  Sara.  ii.  371. 

De  Winter.  Hasiiaen.  i.  158. 

Do  Witt,  John,  i.  142. 

,  Rachel,  ii.  341. 

.  Tjirck  Clacssen,  i.  142 — ii.  131. 

Dcy.  I-'-sther.  li.  198. 

,  Tcunis,  li.  197. 

Dickinson,  ,  ii.  405. 

,  .Ann  I'liza  (332),  ii.  406. 

,  (  h.  rles,  ii.  406. 

,  Cornelia  R.  (333),  ii.  406. 

,  Cornelius,  ii.  406. 

,  Dorcas  (321).  li.  406. 

,  Dorcas  (326),  ii.  406. 

Dieskau,  defeated,  ii.  122. 

Dimick.  Deborah  I'ahuer  (Schuyler), 


ii.  418. 


Ira.  ii.  308.  418. 

Philip  Schuyler,  ii.  418. 

Susan  Ann.  ii.  418. 


Directors  of  New  Amsterdam,  i.  26. 

,  list  of,  i.  507-509. 

Dirk,  called  Rode,  li.  136. 

Dirkse,  Cornelis,  ii.  341. 

l)i.\,  Lu(  y  M..  ii.  307. 
■■  Rev.  .Morgan,  ii.  359. 

Doane,  Hishop.  ii.  222. 

.  John,  ii.  153. 

Dominies  liou.very,  ii.  346. 
Hoeck.  ii.  346. 

I  )ominion  of  New  I'.nglnnd,  i.  333,  335. 

Dongan,  f'olonel  TlKjmas,  Governor 
of  New  York,  1682-1688.  i.  87,  166, 
102,  210,  2\S.  250,  274,  275.  277,  283, 
285.  2r,3.  310,  323.  325.  327.  330,  2^7, 
363,  427,  507— li.  9^,  io7-<).  129,  130, 
140,  165.  292.  293.  319.  3^3-  325.  327, 
33*^-  33^'  341-  457— spends  winter  at 
Albany,  331-3— relieved  by  Anilros, 

Doove  Gat.  ii.  97,  125,  126. 

Kill,  ii,  97. 

Dordrecht,  ii.  373. 
Dorn,  Jemima,  ii.  482,  484. 
Dort,  .Synod  of,  ii    359. 
Doughty.  Rev.  Traneis,  i.  29,  91. 
Douw,  i.  138,  143. 

,  Anne,  ii.  J^ld. 

.  Volkert  IMeterse,  ii.  416 

Dovecot,  ii.  97. 

Dragon,  man-of-war,  ii.  37. 

Drake,  i.  304. 

,  r.lla,  ii.  155. 

,  Stisan,  ii.  154. 

Duanc,  James,  ii.  214,  353. 
Oubeau,  Captain,  defeated,  i.  455* 
Du  Iktis,   Rev.  Galterus,  ii.  427,  428, 
430. 
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I)»>  Hois,  I>oiiis.  ii.  285. 

I)ul)o,  Louis,  i.  140. 

Dudley.  Cliarles  K.,  ii.  380. 

',  Governor,  ii.  19,  24,  41 — wants 

assistance,  53. 

,  Mr.,  son  of  the  Governor,  visits 

Montreal,  ii.  236. 

■ •  Observatory,  ii.  380. 

Ptig  Springs,  ii.  383. 

l)uke  of  Canibrulge,  ii.  216. 

of  York,  i.  218— ii.  164,  349. 

Duke's  farm,  ii.  349. 

1  )uncan,  Anna,  ii.  400,  402. 

1  Minkcrkers,  i.  13,  19. 

Dim>c()inl>,  William  E.,  ii.  359. 

1  )unstal)le,  a  fort  burncti  at,  ii.  234. 

I  )uryoa.  ii.  197. 

Dutch,  the,  i.  24,  32,  36,  38.  39,  40,  42, 
44,  47.  54.  63.  lo(^,  107,  J25,  126,  129, 
130,  131,  135.  I  |8.  149.  151.  152,  163, 
3"5,  3o<>.  308,  314.  320,  322,  330,  2:is, 
417 — ii.  300 — inthiemeof.  on  Ameri- 
can history,  i.  87 — supply  Indians 
with  weapons.  312. 

liible  and  Records,  ii.  315,  316. 

(Colonial   Records,    translated, 

ii.  .»7X- 

Church, 


Kdick,  Elizabeth,  ii.  244. 

i:dmonds.  Kliz.abcth,  ii.  441,  442. 

I'dward.  Fort.  i.  272,  373, 

lulwards,  Susanna,  ii.  200. 

llells,  lOdward,  ii.  451. 

Kgypt,  ii.  276,  373. 

K'bertsen,  l.lbert,  ii.  339. 

Liimburg.  Jort,  i,  38,  39,  42,  46. 

lilizabeth   I>Iand,  i.  2. 

IJli/abt  ihtown,  X.  J.,  ii.  183.  192,  193, 

450.  451. 
ElizaUthfown    Point,    ii.    192,    193 — 

ferry.  216. 
r.lk  River,  i.  55.  56. 
JClliott.  Andriw,  i.  509. 
Elmendcjrf.  ( "atliarine,  ii.  379. 

,  iV-ter,  ii.  401. 

IVtcr  E.,  ii.  400. 


239,  240.  244—".  337, 
419,  420— at  Albany,  i.  158,  293,  303 
— church  property,  303 — ii.  ^(jG  -  at 
New  ^'^)rk.  380 — ii.  456— of  Schen- 
ectady, 286— at  Schoharie,  488-491 
— at  V\'estminstcr,  i.  238. 

Collegiate     Church  X)f     New 


York,  ii.  424.  425. 

language,  i.  180 

— —  mere  hants,  i   4. 
minister,     first 


ordained  in 
America,   ii.  489. 

towns  on  Long  Island,  i.  30. 

•  I-'ast  India  Company,  i.  31,  32, 

33.  34.  35.  36.  37.  3'h  40,  4t.  43i  44. 
40,  50.  52.  54,  55.  57.  58.  5  >.  60,  62, 
'''5.  70.  71.  72.  73.  74.  75.  77'  93.  94. 
96— buys  lands  from  the  Indians  on 
the  Delaware  River.  42 — onlers  the 
Swedes  to  be  driven  from  the  river. 
45— furnishes  a  man-of-war,  4tj — on 
the  vergt;  of  bankruptcy.  48. 

Dutchess  County,  i.  270,  282. 

Duval,  Judie  Henrietta,  i.  208. 

Dyckhuysc.  Swantie,  ii.  191,  192,  205. 

Dyckman,  Johannes,  i.  103,  113,  175, 
176— ii.  330. 


I'.ast  Indies,  i.  258. 

1  astman,  Clara,  ii.  20T. 

I  aton.  Theophilus,  i.  66. 

I  bbing,  jeronimtis.  i.  220— ii.  290.        j 

I  (ker,  Thomas,  i.  179.  | 

Eddy,  Samuel,  ii.  153. 


IClting,  John,  ii.  171. 

I'^mbassy,  Dutch,  to  London,  I.  338. 

ICmden,  ii.  316,  420. 

Eniigration'from  Holland,  i.  27. 

Endicott,  i.  96. 

i:ngland,  i.  71,  119,  194.  201,  205,  237, 
250.  2.SI,  252,  254.  255,  257.  261,  26a, 
2O3,  208,  2O9,  270,  277.  278,  289,  304, 
35^.  384— begins  to  ap|)reciate  her 
colonies,  ii.  122 — escape  to  Hol- 
lan<l  of  non-conf<jrmists.  i.  88 — King 
and  (,Hieen.  335 — meagre  supplies, 
4O0 — I'rotestant,  335— sends  out  a 
fleet,  ii.  122 — hmall  aid  to  province, 
i  430-1  — strcni;lhensnjilitary  forces, 
432 — visit  of  Mohawk  chiefs,  li.  33- 
39 — '\«'ir  \N  ith,  of  1812,  447— war  with 
France,  i.  336. 

English,  the.  i.  9,  32,  37,  39,  41,  44.  45, 
47,  58,  60,  151,  153,  305,  306,  314, 
320.  325.  330. 

army,  surrender,  ii.  125. 

colonics,  taught  some  lessons, 


ompetition  for  influence  with 


11.  124. 


Indians.  1.  480. 
(iovernment,  i.  323,  342— ap- 
points boundary  commissioners, 
333— policy  with  Five  Nations,  i.3ai, 

322,325-  ,    .     ^ 

prisoners  returned,  1.  464. 

,  profligate,  ii.  141. 

traders   captured   by    Dcnon- 

viile.  i.  327. 

treatment  of   Indians,  ii.  77. 


towns  on  Long  Island,  i.  30. 

Entail,  laws  abrogated  by  the  Revo- 
lution, i.  231. 
Episcopal  Church,  i.  203. 
Ericksen.  Dominie,  ii.  489^ 

.  Reinhart.  ii.  414. 

Eries  (Indians)  destroyed  by  Iroquois, 

Erie  <  anal,  1.  ajo. 
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Kric,  Lnkc,  i.  n6i.  307,  313. 

Ernst  Casimir  of  Nassau-Uillcnburg, 

»•  43 
Ksopus.  i.  31,  117,  169,  178,  190,  303, 

220.  247.  302,  347—''-  289.  435. 
(Kingston),  situation  ot,  i.  31, 

62. 
.  the  new  villijjc,  i.  120. 152— first 

fij^'lit  at.  131— sifge  of,  132— treaty 

ol  pcacr.  135. 

,  Great,  i.  137,  138. 

■  massacre,  i.  141-143. 

,  war,  i.  216. 

-,  threatened,  i.  438. 

,  Indians,  i.  78.  134,  145— attack 

on,  147. 148— treat  for  peace,  150, 151. 
ICurope,  i.  321. 
Evans.  George,  i.  296. 

Sarah,  ii.  464,  465. 


Hvfnnii^  /\>st,  ii.  385. 

Evertse,  Jacol)  C«)rnelis,  Jr  ,  i.  507. 

JCvcrtsen,  Elsie  Cuyler,  ii.  154. 

Exchange  I'lace,  i.  118. 

Ezras  (Indian),  i.  2y3. 


Falmotith.  ii.  216. 

Kanrher.  Abigail,  ii.  481,  482. 

.  Martha,  ii.  4B1.  482. 

Ear  In(hatis,  in  All>any,  ii.  89. 

Farmer,  sherilf.  ii.  67. 

I'armon.  Nellie  M.,  ii.  309. 

Fathers  and  .Sons.  ii.  392. 

Fauconier.  Peter,  ii.  131-133. 

Faugeres,  Margaretta,  ii.  174. 

Fend.dl.  Governor,   i.  53.  54,  55,  56. 

Fenwiek.  (ieorge.  i.  69,  70,  79. 

Fifth  <  'avidry,  ii.  393. 

Fire  Island  Inlet  ( L.  I.),  i.  50. 

Fish  Oeek.  ii.  104    117,  238. 

Fisli  Kill,  outlet  of  Saratoga  Lake,  ii, 

97-     ^      ,    . 

-  Creek.  1.  201. 

Five  Nations  (Indians),  i.  9,  13^),  109, 
247,  248.  2S^.  260  261,  263.  2^)4.  20^, 
268.  288.  '^^},  354.  380,  381.  3<py, 
375,  402.  400.  408.  4O3.  4^J5— '<•  7.  23. 
32,  61,  122,  I4^>.  157.  37iJ,  466,  467— 
Iroquois  confeder.acy,  305,  306 — 
origin.  307— description,  30S— num- 
l)ers.  30.9— war  practices,  310— fight 
>vith  Chamjilain.  311  — actjuire  hre- 
arms,  312 — (jverwhelm  Algonrjuins, 
312— destroy  the  Hurons  and  Eries. 
313— treaties  wit'i  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, 314 — invasion  of  Courcelle,  315 
—  invasion  of  de  Tracy,  316— con- 
quests scuth  and  west,  318— inva- 
sion of  <le  la  Harre,  318  ft  sf</. — 
rlain^ed  as  vassals  by  J'reneh  and 
ICnglish,  320— <'onferinecs  with  I'.ng- 
lish,  321  —conciliated  by  French,  321 


ct  ffi]. — policy,  yii — importance  of 
board  of  commissioners,  324.  325, 
326 — as  g.illey  slaves.  327 — supplied 
with  guns  by  the  lOnglisli.  328 — at- 
tack I'ort  Froiilen.u-.  329 — torture 
of  prisoners,  329 — invade  Nbmtreal, 
329 — invade  Montreal  again.  330  — 
island  of  Jesus  inva.led.  2>T>,-i2>'2>3ZZ 
— confcrenee  u  ith  Andros.  334,  -^yj — 
message  to  i'rontenac,  i.  371— coun- 
cil at  Albany,  3S1  ^/.t/y.— letter  from 
I'lelchcr,  40<^— council  with  Wes- 
.«.els,  411,  f/j*./.,  414— mode  of  mak- 
ing jiresents  to,  422 — convention  at 
AJiiany.  423— peace  with  Frtmch, 
424— census,  1^)89,  427— conference 
at  Alb.iny,  443 — memorandum  of 
tasuallies,  44O-- destif ution,  453 — 
presents  from  I'.ngiish.  454— demor- 
alized. 456— report  on.  457— to  bury 
ihe  hatchet,  459— friendship  for 
.Sthn\lcr,  467— iklloniont's  corre- 
spondince,  469— negotiations  with 
I'rench,  472  ct  sci/. — release  of  pris- 
oners. 476  ft  .vry.— threatened,  481, 
482.  483— reasons  for  deserting  tlie 
Duteli.  484— estimate  of  French  and 
Englisli,  485 — camp  rumors,  486 — 
complaints  of  the  French,  490 — ask 
for  I'rcjtes'ant  minister,  493— chil- 
dren under  control  of  wives.  494 — 
sullen,  497— project  of  a  fort  among, 
501  i-f  Sill. — lost,  ii.  2 — in  good  dis- 
position, 3 — tribal  divisions,  36 — in 
ccmneil,  43— a  jolly  crew,  46— re- 
lated t  >  the  'I'uscarora  Indians,  50 
— going  to  war,  51 — excited,  52 — 
wish  to  punish  I'latlicads,  53 — to 
hold  secret  meeting,  54 — shelter 
Tuscaruras.  56 — only  barrier.  6j  — 
danger  of  being  lost,  74— relations 
with,  serious,  7(j — becoming  weak- 
er, 86 — seven  hundred  in  Canada, 
107— a  belt  to  bo  sent,  183— give 
lands  to  .Shawanoes,  190— to  restrain 
ICastern  Indians,  234 — urged  to  war 
on  Abenakis,  235— they  decline,  235, 
236, 

Flat  bush,  i.  29 — ii.  205 

Flathead  Indiana,  ii.  ^3,  61,  86. 

I'latlands  (L.  I.),  i.  28. 

I'lalts,  the,  i.  101,  154.  l^»2.  224,  225, 
373— Mrs.  Grant's  description,  156 — 
bill  of  sale.  157— deed,  158. 

Flax  Mill,  ii.  258. 

lletchcr.  Colonel  Rcnjamin,  Oover- 
nor  of  New  York,  i6(;j-i693,  i.  Mp, 
19().  2';o,  251,  252,  253.  254.  255,  257, 
258,  265,  339.  3'>3.  413.  421.  427.  442. 
44.3,  4.SI  y.  45J.  40'>.  508—11.  100, 
n7,  140,  141,  145.  186.  349,  437— 
gov.    of   I'enn.    and    Del.,    i.   394— 
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.It  Sc]icncctr\fly,  402— rccommcntls 
SchuykT,  403— energy,  404— coun- 
cils with  Imliniis,  405,  4c/)— restores 
English  prestige.  407— Schuyler's 
letter,  40S— letter  ot  Indians,  409 — 
council  at  Albany,  420— c<»nvention 
nt  Alliany,  421  ct  Si-/. — cliani;es  in 
conunissi'ons,  431 — writes  ot  In- 
dians, 434 — promises,  438 — indi.una- 
tion,  444— -council  at  Albany,  454 — 
jiainful  journey,  455— returns  to 
New  York,  4:;?!— entertains  Indians. 
459 — senils  \\;v^  of  truce  Ko  Canada, 
459 — apj)oin(s  day  of  thanksgiving, 
4()0 — end  of  administration,  460 — 
antipath)  of  I'.ellomont,  4'>i — visited 
by  long-absent  Indians,  ii.  i36. 

riodder,  Jaiisc,  i.  I04. 

Florirla,  i.  318. 

,  X.  Y.,  ii.  479.  492,  493. 

Fhi^liing.  i.  29. 

I"i»ckens,  (jrietjc,  ii.  435. 

I'onda,  i.  298. 

Ford,  ii.  374. 

I'orcnian,  Mary  G.,  ii.  401. 

Forest  Hill  Ceinetery,  ii.  252. 


-yth,  ii.  3S3. 

ort.  at  Albany,  i.  8— ii.  i^,  iii. 

Anne,  at  Albany,  ii.  17, 

Ann.  ii.  237,  403. 

at  (.'anastagitJiic,  ii.  iii. 

Chambcy,  i.  384.  385,  3S6,  396 

— ii.  114.  224. 

Chambly,  skirmisli  at,  i.  440. 

Clinton,    ii.  120,   123,  127,   158, 

209,  254,  315  —  burned,  121 — de- 
stroyed, 159. 

Crown  Point,  ii.  266. 

I).  A.  Russell,  ii.  393. 

Dayton,  ii.  474,  476. 

ICdward,    i.    272,    273— ii.    II5, 

122,  123,  ij8,  211.  259.  269,  325. 

I'.fsinburg,  i.  3H,  39,  42,  46. 

at  I'^sopus,  i.  31. 

Fctterman,  ii.  39 j. 

Fronten.ac,    ii.    16,  2H— to  be 

abandoned,  29. 

George,  ii.  403. 

Half  Moon,  ii.  iii. 

Hardy,  ii.  J27,  128,  129. 

Hays,'  ii   394. 

Herkimer,  ii.  471. 

L.aramie.  ii.  395. 

Mc Kinney,  ii.  305. 

Miller,  ii.  128,  248. 

Nassau,  i.  10.  33. 

Niagara,  ii.  75,  83,  122. 

Nicholson,  ii.  30. 

Onondaga,  ii.  83. 

Orange,     i.   32,  215,   316— ii. 


Fort  Saratoga,  ii.    17,  112,  I23,  238— 
abandoned,  113 — well  built,  I18. 

at  Schai;hticoke,  ii.  17. 

at  Schenectady,  ii.  in. 

— ,  the,  at   Schoharie,  ii.  .jS8,  489. 

Schuyler,  ii.  235 — relief  of,  474- 

476. 

Fort  Sidney,  ii.  394, 

Stanwix,  ii.  134,  266,  270,  474- 


476. 
St.    Frederick,     ii.    112,     114, 

119,  122,  374 — to  be  capttirc'il,  113. 

,  at  Stillwater,  ii,  123.  128. 

—     —  'licondcroi;a,     ii.    265 — taken, 

IJ4 — al)andoncd,  2''>9. 

W'avne,  ii.  381. 

^  William  Henry,  ii.  123. 

Fort,    I'.imily,    the,  li.    3f^>7-376 — their 

gcnealngy,  371. 

,  Abr)y  Rogers,  ii.  373. 

,  Abrah  im  (4).  ii.  370.  371.  375- 

,  Abraliam  (12).  ii.  372. 

,  Abraham  {23),  ii.  372. 

,  Anna  (2),  ii.  370.  371. 

,  Annatje  (2).  li.  371. 

,  Annatje  (20),  ii.  372. 

.  Annatje  (30).  ii.  307,  ^''^j,  372, 

373'  37^^- 

,  Daniel  (8),  ii.  370,  371. 

,  I'.li/abeth  (10)."  ii.  371. 

,  l^vilim;  (24),  ii.  372. 

,  Ilartnan  (14),  ii.  372,  273>  374. 

375- 
,    Ilenderika  (?s).  >'.   3f^7<  3^7. 

372.  417- 

,  l>ak  (',).  ii.  370.  371. 

.  Jacob  (6),  ii.  370.  371,  373,  374, 


375- 


,  J.acob  (19),  ii.  372. 
-.Jacob  (27).  ii.  37a.  374. 
-,  jane  (22).  11.  372. 
-,  jenny  (21).  ii.  372. 
-,  Johannes  (3).  i"i.  370,  371,  375. 
-,  Johannes  (11).  ii.  371. 
-,  l.eend«rt  (15).  li.  372. 
-,  M.>rgaret  (13).  ii.  372. 
-,  Margaret  (16).  ii.  372. 
-,  Manijc  (28),  ii.  372. 
-,  Maritje  (31).  ii.  372. 
-,  .Margriet.  ii.  370.  371. 
-,  Margreta  {29).  ii.  372. 
-,  Mary  (7),  ii.  370,  37I. 
-,  Nicholas  (5).  11.  370,  371.  375. 
-,  Saartje  (Sara)  (18).  ii.  372. 
-.  Sara  {26).  ii.  151,  372. 
-,  Simon,  ii.  375. 


328. 


Peter  Schuyler,  ii.  30,  31. 


Forte,   jean,  .alias  Liberie  (l),   ii.  367, 

3^").  37^'  371.  374- 
Forts  at  .Saratoga,  where  located,  ii. 

I26-I2(). 

Foster,  (icorgc  W.,  ii.  449. 
Four  Peaks,  li.  394. 
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France,  i.  325.  326,  35.3.  383,  384. 

.  N«-\v.  i.  315,  318.  319,  324.  325- 

,  Kinf^  of,  rclicvt's  de  l.i  Harrc, 

i.  325— instructions   to  Dcnonvillc, 
320. 

,  Indians  sent  to,  i.  334. 

— — ,  war  wiilj  I"nplan<l,  i.  325- 

,  Wcssd  s  story  of  invasion,  i. 
411. 

,  help  to  Canada,  i.  430. 

— — — ,  annual  supplies  from,  i.  460. 

Fransorr.i,  ii.  100. 

rrcdiTicks,  ICvalina,  ii.  482,  484. 

Frcdcrickstarll,  i.  138. 

I-'rccnian,  Kcv.  Mr.,  i.  492. 

Frcrdoins  and  lOxcmptions,  statute  of, 
j.  II,  171,  177,  20f).  212.  I 

Frolinplioust*  (Frciinghuyscn),  I'liza- 
tcth,  ii.  422.  I 

Frclinglmysrn,  Theodore,  ii.  422.  I 

,  'I  heodorc.   chancellor,  ii.  421.  ' 

'•— — ,  Rev.  Theodorus,  ii.  415,  416, 
419-422. 

,  Rev.  Thcodorus  Jacob,  ii.  419, 

420.  j 

Frcnjont  (Frymoct),  Joh.  Casparus, 
ii.  416,  419. 

— — — ,  (Icncral  John  C.,  ii.  423. 

French,  the,  i.  136.  155,  161,  1O7,  169, 
194.  304,  3"5,  i-^.  313,  3M,  3'%  3>7. 
329,  33^'^  337,  352.  391,  4'^3— in  ^':^"- 
nda,  32 — explorations,  320— policy 
vilh  r"ive  Nations,  321,  322,  326 — 
expedition  a^'ainst  Scnccns,  326  <■/ 
sft/. — in  consternation,  330  —  pre- 
pare to  attac  k  Albany,  331 — prison- 
*-'rs,  334 — scenes  at  Ononda^M.  372 
— at  La  Prairie,  385  <•/  srt/. — loss, 
388  —  enterprise,  395  —  attack  Mo- 
hawks. 397,  399  —  loss  in  Mohawk 
expedition,  402,  407  <7  j*-/. — repair 
forts,  487— insincerity,  490 — peace 
with,  423,  424 — order  of  march, 
448— the  emissaries,  458  —  prison- ^ 
crs,  462— continue  the  war,  ii.  122. 

-^-—  and  Indians,  i.  346,  348.  I 

— — —  apents,  ii.  6. 

— — —  ('anadians,  i.  32,  247,  264,  291. 

-  Church,  New  Rochclle,  ii.  149. 

— — —  government,  claimed  Lake 
Champlain,  ii.  112— appoints  boun- 
dary commissioners,  i.  333. 

— proselytes,  ii.  18— commit  mur- 
ders at  SchaRhticoke,  48. 

Protestants  in  Dushwick,  i.  29. 

— — —  refugees,  ii.  108.  , 

— —  Indians,  ii.  158. 

reported  in  Minisink,  ii.  188.      \ 

■  and  Indian  War.  ii.  2^9. 

,  pro|>oscd  Indian  alliance  with, 

ii.  467. 

,  Roger,  U.  430. 


Fricslanfl,  i   .J3.  207. 

Kroutenac,  Count  de.  i  318,  330,  340, 
353.  355.  358.  37'.  375.  '3^3.  3«w.  391. 
395.  3''7,  4'V.  4"^.  i  13,  4 '5.  418.  424. 
462— n.  143,  22'^).  227— sends  deletja- 
tion  to  Ononda,t,'a,  372  —  receives 
Irof|uoi>  deputation.  419— influence 
over  Indians,  420  -  sends  envoys  to 
Onondai;a,  425 — alarms  .Albany,  434 
— restored  to  < 'auada,  436 — activity, 
438 — S(()Uliiij^  parties,  439  r/  .sr</. — 
roast  Ircxpiois,  4 40— reo(-c\ipies  Ca- 
daro(pii,  4^1— suieess  of,  445— pre- 
jiares  winter  campai^'n,  440  r/  .ui/. — 
l)odily  weakness  <jf,  449— iuhumanty 
of.  450— retreats.  450 — roasts  an  In- 
dian, 451  —  desiqns  against  New 
York,  453  —  receives  flag  of  truce, 
459  —  r«'eeivcs  commissioners,  464 
— to  I'.ellomont,  4O5,  468 — recei\es 
letter  by  Johannes  Schuyler.  470 — 
death  of,  472 — dreams  of,  ii.  78. 

,  Fort.  .SV^*  Kinj^ston  and  Cada- 


rafpii,  i.  319.  326,  371.  419 — Denon 
ville  at.  327  -attacked  l»y  Iroquois, 
329 — established,  435— destroyed, 
436^famine,  482. 

Frote,  Jean  de.  ii.  369. 

Frymoet,  Johannes  Casparus,  ii.  422. 

Frymuth, *ii.  422. 

Funerals,  112. 

Fur  trade,  the,  136. 


dale,   John  ('..,  ii.  406. 
(iailows  liill.  ii   278. 
Clansevoort,  Atui,  ii.  401, 

,  Aiiar.tie,  ii.  401. 

,  (  atherinc.  ii.  401, 

,  Colonel,  ii.  474. 

,  Flizabeth,  ii.  401. 

,  Flsie,  ii.  401. 

,  I'^veline,  ii.  400,  401. 

,  Harme,  ii.  130. 

,  Johannes,  ii.  401. 

,  Leonard,  ii.  400,  401. 

,  Maria,  ii.  401. 

,  Kachel,  ii.  401. 

,  Rensselaer,  ii.  401. 

Gardenier,  i.  104. 

Gardiner,  Fanny  Foy,  ii.  409. 

— — — ,  Henrietta  Schuyler,  ii.  409. 

,  Lion,  i.  ()6,  68,  69,  89 — ii.  412. 

,  Mary  Miller,  ii.  310.  395,  409. 

,  Saniuel  H. ,  ii.  409,  412. 

Gardiner's  Island,  ii.  412. 
Garmo,  Pierre  de,  ii.  109. 

Garrison, ,  ii.  198. 

Gates,  General,  i.  287— ii.  125, 126,  268, 

270,   326,   404.   477  —  appointed  to 

army  of  Canada,  268. 
,  Sir  Thomas,  88. 


indp:x. 
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Cixscnm.  rieorpc  G.,  ii.  152. 

(ulilcrlnivl.  i.  23.  163.  171,206— ii.  336 
—  History  of,  171. 

Gfno.-xlogic.-il  and  Riographical  Re- 
curd,  ii.  195. 

table."  P'ort    Family,   ii.   371  — 

Arcnt  Schuyler,  ii.  196  —  Urant 
Schuyler,  ii.  171— David  Schuyler, 
ii.  461— Jacob  Schuyler,  ii.  481— 
]oh.^nnes  Schuyler,  ii,  242-245— 
I'eter  Schuyler,  ii.  150  Philip 
IMcterse  Scluiyler,  i.  185— Philip 
Schuyler  second,  ii.  306— Philip 
S(hu>liT  second  in  tlic  fiMnalc  line, 
396— Scribner  l''an)ily,  440. 

Cli  ni'r,ce  Uiver.  ii.  281. 

(ii  net,  Maria,  ii.  400. 

Ciriieva,  ii.  395. 

George  of  Hanover,  Kin;;,  ii.  56. 

,  Lake,  i.  312,  316,  395. 

(/coi,'rapliical  Societies,  ii.  393. 

« lcorj;ias,  i.  92 — ii.  86,  445. 

(.(•rard.  J,  W,,  ii.  347. 

(icrman  l"lats,  i.  306. 

(iernians  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  ii. 

473- 
(ierniany,  i.  276. 

(icrritse,  Goosen.     .?<♦<•  Van  Schaick. 
(ihvs(!.    Joachim,    Rear-Admiral,    ii. 

i'73- 
(iidoon,  ii.  2H6. 
(iila  River,  ii.  394 
(iilbert.  Sir  Ilumiihrey.  i.  2. 
Giltnar.  ICIeanor.  ii.  307. 
Gliddin^',  l'"-meline  L. ,  ii.  407. 
(ilcn.  Jacob,  ii.  240,  247,  257. 

",  Jacob  S..  li.  400. 

,  Johannes,  i.  474. 

,  John,  ii.  105. 

,  Capt.  Sander,  i,  359,  362,  363— 

ii.  224. 
Godyn,  Samuel,  i.  12,  13,  53,  210. 
Goes,  Jan  Tysen.  ii.  332. 
(iohlen  Otter,  the  ship,  i.  338. 
(iomarists,  the,  i.  9. 
(ionzales,  Benjamin,  ii.  449,  45a 
Ciood  Hope.  Tort  of.  65,  67,  77. 
Goods  seized  by  puard,  ii.  314. 
(ioosc  Creek,  ii.  394. 
(jooss.m,  Gecrtjien,  j.  115. 

,  Gerrit,  i.  115. 

,  Sybrant,  i.  115. 

-,  Anthony,  i.  115, 

(iordon,  Dowajjer  Duchess  of,  ii.  437. 
Gosnal,  Capt,  Bartholomew,  i.  2. 
(iourley,  Maria,  ii.  397. 
Gouverneur,  Abraham,  j.  340,  428— ii. 

342.    426,    428,    432,    434  — elected  ; 

speaker,    ii.   8 — reports    on    griev-  i 

ances,  144 — recorder,  168.  i 

,  Alida,  ii.  427.  j 

,  Gcrbrant  Abraham,  ii.438, 434.  | 


Gouvrraetir.  Gertrude,  ii.  428. 

.  Isaac,    ii.    173.    426,  438,  429, 

431.4.13.434. 
,  Johanna  (Low),   ii,   429,  429, 

432- 

,  Mapdalena  (Hall),  ii.  429,  436. 

,  Mai;dalina,  ii.  426. 

,  M  irj^'rita,  ii.  426,  430. 

,  Maria,  ii.  427,  432. 

,  Maria  Matilda,  n.  431. 

.  Mary  (LeisU-r),  ii.  43J. 

,  .Nathaniel,  ii.  431. 

,  Nicholas,  ii.  342,  427,  428,  429, 

434- 
,  Samuel,  ii.  426,  427,  428,  431. 

,  .S:\rah.  ii.  430, 

.  Sarie  (Morris),  ii.  427,  437. 


Governor's  Island,  i.  *  i. 

Governors  of  .New  York,  list  of,  i.  507- 

Graham  family,  ii.  216. 

,    James,   Attorney-GenciUil.    i. 

192,  239-ii.  ■\37- 
,  Augustmc,  ii.  68 — suspended, 

i.  496. 
Grande.  Marie,  ii.  368. 
(irant.  Chauncy  L. ,  Jr.,  ii.  310. 

,  Mrs.,  oi"  Lat'gan,  i.  i5S-»5*^— 

ii.  161,  250. 
Gravcsend.  i.  28.  91,  2wi. 
Great  Carrying  Phicc(l''ort  Edward), 

ii.  III. 
Greece,  ii.  302,  303. 
Greek  Church,  ii.  ^''o. 
(Jreen,  Joshua,  ii.  3'"). 

Slonntaiu  boys,  ii.  124.  2^5. 

Grcenbush,  i,  225.  235.  346 — ii.  159. 
Greenwich,  i.  82 — ii.  295. 

Bay,  i.  73. 

Gritlin.  Martli.i  .\..  ii.  300. 
Groenendyck.  iVter.  ii.  85. 
(iroeneveld,  manor  of.  i.  207. 
Grocsbeck,  Catherine,  ii.  15a 

,  Cicrardus,  ii.  105. 

,  William  Claes.  ii.  461. 

Groesbceck.  Rev.  David,  ii.  35<>. 
Groot,  Hester,  ii   414. 

,  Symon,  ii.  369. 

Grosvenor, ,  ii.  245. 

Groind  Briefs,  i.  116. 

Guanl   House  at  Carrying  Place,  ii. 

313 
Guiana,  i.  16. 
Guilder,  the,  i.  11— value  of,  in  Mas- 

jiachtisetts,  2f.  in  1646  =  $5  now. 
Gi'stavus  Adolphus,  i.  34. 
Haarlem,  i.  30. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  i.  I7— ii.  490,  49X, 

492.  493- 

River,  ii.  217^  220. 

Hackinsackys.  the,  1,  135. 
Hacghoort,  I'abtor,  ii.  430,  431,  489. 
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Hacrlcm,  ii.  289L 

H.-XRUc.  The,  i.  70,  208. 

Hale,  Dr.  David  Morcy,  ii.  441. 

,  lOsthcr  (Scribncr),  ii.  441. 

,  Harriet  I*.,  li.  442. 

Halfmoon,  the  ship,  i.  4 — Half  Moon, 

the  estate,  i.  152,  153,  302,  390— ii. 

16,  370,  371. 
Hall,  John,  ii.  436. 
((iouvcrneur),   Magdalcna,  ii. 

429.  436. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  iL  242,* 273, 074^ 

28i,.283. 

County,  i.  232, 

,  ICliza,  ii.  244. 

,  Governor  ol   New  Jersey,   i. 

422— ii.  208. 

,  Janies  A.,  ii.  283. 

,  Mary  Morris,  ii.  244. 

Hancock,  John,  ii.  319. 
Hand,  Snlly,  ii.  400. 
Handsome  .Savajje,  the,  ii.  278. 
Hannah,  an  Indian,  ii.  136. 
Hanover  ."^(|uarc,  i.  338 -ii.  207,  342. 
Hansen,  Hendriek,  i.  499 — ii.  53,  137, 

472. 

,  ^Taria,  ii.  462,  463,  472. 

H.anyost  (Schuyler),   ii.  463,  473-477. 

497- 
Hardy,  Governor,  ii.  128,  129. 
Harinp,  ship.  i.  187. 
Harison,  I'rancis,  ii.  69,  70. 
Harlem,  ii.  436. 
//ijr/>cr's  .\/y<iifh'y^  ii.  347. 
ll^irfrr's  UWi/y,  ii.  222. 
Harson,  George,  ii.  171. 
Hartford,  i.  O5,  66,  67,  71.  74,  77,  80. 

83.  190,  348— convention  at,  i.  73,  76 

— treaty  of,  i.  41. 
Hartgers.  Peter,  ii.  340,  348. 

,  Sytje,  ii.  345. 

,  I'eter,  ii.  348. 

Harvard  College,  i.  93,  227 — ii.  ai/ — 

students  captured,  166. 
Hastings,  Lord,  ii.  495. 
Hauck,  Mary,  ii.  465,  466. 
Haukens,  Leonora,  i.  208. 
Haverstraw,  i.  295. 
Haverstroo,  i.  201. 
Haviland,  Colonel,  ii.  123. 
Hawley,    Betsey   (Scribner),   iL  441, 

442,  4.-;2. 

,  Thomas,  ii.  441,  4$x 

Haywood,  George,  ii.  395^ 

,  Melissa,  ii.  402. 

Hazcn,  Colonel,  ii.  326. 

,  Moses,  ii.  362. 

Heathers,  Mrs.,  i.  30a 

Hcemstcde,  i.  29 

Hccrmans,  Augustine,  i.  55,  56. 

,  Kphraim,  i.  56,  h. 

,  Jan  (John),  ii.  436. 


Hccrmans,  John,  ii.  429,  436. 

Hell  (iate,  ii.  3.^6. 

Hendriek  ( Indian),  i.  298,  290,  493— 
ii.  36,  128,  138— .secret  agent,  54, 
55— visits  (governor,  56 — wishes  to 
go  to  ICngland,  57— restored,  76— 
iiis  In(li.-\n  name,  143. 

Hendrikus,  Rev.,  ii.  428. 

Ilenlopen,  Cape, 'i.  12,  13,  53. 

Henry,  John  V.,  ii.  274. 

Herliitsen,  Andries,  i.  no,  137,  138. 

Herkimer,  Catherine,  ii.  463,  464. 

,  Mlizahcth  Harbara.  li.  462,  463. 

,  Joliann  Jnst,  ii.  473.  474. 

,  General  Nicholas,  ii.  473,  474, 

47.5. 

Herrick,  Harriet,  ii.  484,  487. 

Ileyes.  (Japtain,  i.  13. 

Ilieronimus,  ii.  318. 

Highlands,  the,  i.  5,  201,  295. 

Hill,  Col.,  ii.  403. 

,  (ieneral.  ii.  47. 

Ilillliouse,  Harriet,  ii.  153. 

lliilithe,  ii.  147. 

Hilts,  Lydia,  ii.  loo- 

Ilinckly.  Dr.  John  \V.,  ii.  .}6,:;. 

Hinoyossa,  i.  57,  58,  59,  60,  61 — i.  62, 

63. 

History  of  Redemption,  ii.  363. 

Hitchcock.  Caroline  1"-.,  ii.  443. 

,  Clinton,  ii.  443. 

,  Ira,  ii.  244. 

Hitts,  I-'.lane.  li.  481,  483. 

Ih)l)art  Colli'ge,  ii.  222. 

Hoes.  ,  ii.  332. 

HoU.nndarc,  I'eter,  i.  37. 

Holland,  i.  36,  43.  4:;,  49,  (57,  c;8,  i;o, 
62,  64.  67,  70.  74,  84,  85.  87,  "88,  8<>, 
90,  109,  112.  114,  1S3,  157,  163,  171, 
17t,  176,  177,  178,  180,  210,  243,  293 
— ii.  149.  2iyi,  329.  345 — contest  with 
Spain,  i.  4,  5— party  strife  in,  9— a 
refuge  for  the  persecuted,  88— its 
cduc.itional  system,  89— its  enlight- 
ened political  and  religious  views, 
90— its  commercial  supremacy,  92 — 
municipal  privileges  of,  92,  93 — love 
of  learning  in.  94,  95— Schuylers  in, 
99 — baptismal  names  in,  too. 
,  L'niversity  of,  i.  237. 

,  Henry,  Captain  English  army, 

i.  297. 

,  Hitchcn.  English  officer,  i.  30X. 

Stadtholder  of,  L  335. 


Holmes,  George,  i.  35. 

,  Oliver  Wendell,  ii.  319. 

Robert,  ii.  402. 


Holy  l^and,  ii.  373. 
Honduras,  ii.  251. 
Honyost.     See  Hanyost. 
Hooges,  Antonide,  i.  182. 
Hooker,  Kcv.  Mr.,  i.  67,  89. 
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ii.  418. 
403. 
33^' 


1  Iiimlirrt,  Jonas,  ii. 
Hun,  Abr.-ihain.  ii.  ^ 


FIoos.ic  River,  i.  233,  305. 

lorchill.  Fort,  i.  58,  64. 

I..rikill,  13. 

lottrst  month,  1775.  1703, 
Joiil;!),  Aliwrindir  H..  li, 

Ioiis:Uonic  Rivrr,  ii.  131, 

louse,  Ikndiick,  i.  467. 

iowc,  Jrniinia,  Mrs.,  ii.  211. 
,  F.,ohI,  i.  155 — ii    249. 

lovt.  Willi. un,  ii.  201. 

Iiiiltlo,  Andrirs,  i.  39,  40,  48. 

ludson,  Henry,  i.  4,  5,  304,  31a 

City,  i.  237. 

River,  i.  5.  7,  12,  14.  31.  38,  74, 

78,  79,  86,  87,  102,  121,  2oi,  200,  219, 

229,  232,  235.  245,  272.  274.  281,  305, 

30^3,  310,  311,  395,  401.  402,  426— il 

264. 
Hu.i;lis,  Colonel,  ii.  319. 
Huguenot,  French,  i.  2or. 
HiigiR-nots.  i.  31,  49,  324— ii.  373. 

Itaiiished,  ii.  u'j. 

settle  near  Albany,  ii.  99. 

1  Inll,  (Jeorj^e,  ii.  409. 

357. 
401. 

,  Eliznlu'tli,  ii.  400. 

Hnni^erford.Dieey,  i.  192,  196. 

Hunt,  I'.liza  L.,  ii'.  154. 

Hunter,  (Jrace.  ii.  213. 

,  Mary,  ii.  197. 

,   Col.  koliert,  nppointcfl   pov- 

frnor,  ii.  40— his  lirsc  (onlerenco 
\>itl)  live  X.itions  and  fithers,  ii.  40 
— holds  conference  uiih  Indians, 
4^.— directs  forts  to  he  huiit,  48— 
loaded  snjiply  ships,  /A —  not  sur- 
prised, 49  protects  the  Ixjiders, 
/'*.— hurries  to  Alhanv.  51— l»uiU 
lorts,  54— at  Indian  cont'erencc,  56 
— alarmed,  57— uidiappy,  t7>. — rc- 
l^lies  to  Ilendriek,  /^.  — makes  a. 
compromise,  58— last  conference, 
63 — goes  home,  63 — alarnted,  67 — 
nrrangem(  nt  with  IJurnet,  79. 

■  Hrit,'adier  Koliert,    Ciovcrnor 

of  New  York,  1710-1719,  i.  267, 
263,  269,  270,  271,  272,  276,  277.  278, 
279,  280,  283,  2S9,  290,  299,  508 — ii. 
33'  42,  45.  47.  ('o,  64,  66.  7^,  75,  81, 
142,  215,  258,  286,  351,  468. 

,  Thomas  Mulford,  ii.  465. 

Hunterfield  patent,  the,  ii.  469. 

Hurd,  Kdj,'ar  H..  ii.  201. 

,  Lucy  S.,  ii.  309. 

Hurley,  i.  139,  162. 

Huron,  lake,  i.  261,  311. 

Hurons,  thc.i.  311.312 — overwhelmed 
hy  Iroquois,  313. 

Tlutchings,  John,  ii.  10,  12. 

Hulehinson.  Mrs.  Ann,  i.  28,  91. 

,  the  hibiunaii,  ii.  233. 


Hultcr,  Johan  de,  i.  105, 

,  Mme.  de,  i.  158. 

Hyde,  Edward,  i.  508. 


Iberville,  M.  d',  ii.  16. 

Illinois  River,  i.  318. 

Infliana,  ii.  447,  449,  450— -pioneer 
history  of.  455. 

Indian  affairs,  i.  322.  32},  331— com- 
missioner of,  207— hoard  of.  420 — 
board  «)f  commissioners  reorgan- 
ized, 452 — hoard  of  ctimmissioners, 
report.  457  board  of  commission- 
ers. .J72— commissioners  report  to 
lUllomoiit,  485  *7  wy. — cost  of  ex- 
pedition, 4H7 — Ixjard  of  commis- 
sioners, new  instructions,  496  — 
board,  2'77— ii.  468. 

Indi.uis,  chiefs  in  I'.ng  .ind,  ii.  34  — 
their  address  to  tin:  (.)ueen, 
ifi.  —  names  of,  36— f.irewell  ad- 
dresses, with  tlnir  tokens,  2^,  36 — 
couriers,  418— «ieeds,  117,  2(,8— ii. 
131,  133,  135,  I3(>,  140— <U  fiance,  450 
-  lights,  439  rt  s.y.  —  tish«  ries.  485 — 
invasion,  1655,  298— mail  carrit  rs, 
232 — names,  274--n;i;ions  of  New 
I'.ngland.  annihilated,  228— or.itors, 
4^/)— prosrivtes.  camels  of  tin;  «les- 
crt,  313 — slaves,  19J — speeelus,  412, 
413  —  trade,  loi  —  ii.  .^57 — war  of 
1043.  I.  iS,  28— ii  294- aul  the  Dulcli 
.against  the  Swedes,  i.  40 -sdl  l.uids 
on  the  hil.iware  to  ihe  Hutch,  43 
— Abtnaki,  4  J7--Chrislian.  1M9-  m- 
creas<«,  492— Connecticut,  155— I>c|- 
siwares.  314 — drinken,  i.)f,> — expen- 
sive soldiers,  3<>?— r.dds  in  Canada, 
396 — the  live  ^.atitins,  247  lond  of 
n«'ws,  ii  54— Highland,  i.  198—  Hu- 
ron, 447 — lllmius.  matcli  to  attack 
Irofpiois.  319 — Long  Island,  146, 
148 — Mohawk,  102— .Mohrgan,  245, 
274— of  New  I'"ngl.ind,  312— Onon- 
ilagas  and  Scnecas,  288— praying, 
4i()  -raids  of.  31,  32— sale  of  lands 
in  New  Jersey,  24— Scli.xghticokc, 
233 — Senecas,  290— stirvey  oi  the, 
With  whom  tlie  Hutch  had  to  deal, 
304-335— want  ministers,  ii.  490. 

Ingham,  Harriet  .\.,  ii.  484,  486. 

Ingoldesby.  Richard,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  New  N'ork,  i.  2</).  377,  378, 
390,  395.  397.  39^— ii-  26,  47,  351— 
council  at  Albany,  i  390— bad  mili- 
tary policy,  399,  407 — absence  with- 
oiU  leave,  495,  508 — commission  re- 
voked, ii.  39 — Acting  Governor,  ii. 
182. 

l:;gnosetlah,  i.  2f;9. 

Intolerance  of  New  Lngland,  i.  28-30. 
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Ireland,  ii.  256. 

Irish,  ii.  264. 

Irondcqiioit  Bny,  i.  327,  328 — ii.  85. 

Iroquois,  sovereignty  over,  i.  471 — 
must  l)«;  (Icsirovcd — ii.  16  — termed 
Six  Nations,  if.  90 — confederacy, 
305,  .S>/*K've  Nations — and  Shawa- 
noes  bury  the  hatchet,  186. 

Irving,  W'asliington,  ii   271,  328. 

Island,  (Ircat,  of  the  Flatts,  i.  161. 

Isr.acl,  ii.  374. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ii.  366,  367,  454, 


iackson,  Jaincs,  ii.  354. 
acobitcs,  i.  248, 
acob  (Indian),  i,  493. 
acobs,    .Maurice,    his    nhasrs,    John 
Binchson  and  l>ong  Finn,  i.  64, 

iacobscn,  Rutger,  i.  110,  iir. 
ac(iuet,  |<  an  Taul,  i.  47,  48. 
atnaica.  1.  205. 
.  L.  I  ,  I.  29 — ii.  25. 

iamcs  I.,  i.  254. 
ames  H.,  i.   193.  194.  330,  332,333, 

334.  335.  33^'  337.  350- 
Tanu's  Kiver,  i.  3— ii.  439. 

jans,  Anncke,  i.  235,  286,  338 — ii.  327, 

335.  342.  399.  457  -iind  her  Ilouv,  ery, 
337-361— a  witfow,  ■  and  mi\rries  a 
second  time,  337 —and  sister  Maritje 
families  eonnertctl  with  others,  338, 
342 —removed  to  Ail)any,  345— death 
atul  wdl,  t/i. — patrnt  of  her  farm. 
347 — her  heirs  sell  her  bouwery,  348 
— her  hi'irs  get  a  new  patent,  ffi. 
— suits  liy  lier  heirs  to  recover  the 
farm,  352,  361 — her  heirs  send  out 
agents,  ^55— her  Dible  and  rings, 
360. 

,M.aritjc,  i.  338— ii.  338,  340, 34a, 

Jansen,  commissary,  i.  37,  38,  39. 

,  Roelof,  ii.  337,  346. 

,  Tryntje,  ii.  338. 

,  Tymen,    i.   338— ii.  338,    340, 

342.  343- 
,  Volckert,  i.  138. 

i arret,  Allan,  ii.  63,  70,  71. 
auncy,  KIsie  A.,  ii.  154. 
ay,  ii.  265. 

,  the  family,  ii.  342. 

Jealousy  of  Knglish  merchants,  i.  191. 
Jenkins,  Anna.  ii.  409. 
Jersey  Blues,  ii.  213. 
City,  i.  292. 

Jerusalem,  ii.  378. 
essup,  Sarah,  ii.  398. 
csuits,  the,  i  249.  313.  323.  324,  334, 
?8i,  407,  408— il.  14s — influence  on 
ndians,  i.  479— false  reports,  49a. 
Jesuit  missionurirs,  i.  398. 
Jesus,  Island  of,  i.  330. 


Johnson,  Captain,  i.  373. 

,  IClenor.  ii.  201, 

,  Sir  John.  i.  236— ii,  266,  488. 

,  Sir  William,  i.  118,  299,  453— 

ii.  36,  76,  122,  123,  259,  264,  320,  321, 
470.  490. 
Jolinsons,  tlie.  ii.  264. 
Johnston.  Andrew,  i.  203. 
,  Dr.  .Mayor,  ii.  67. 

ohnstown,  N.  Y..  ii.  478. 

olive,  John,  ii.  451. 

onas,  'iryn,  ii.  338. 

onc.iirr.  builds  a  fort  in  Seneca  coun- 
try, ii.  -H. 
Jones,  David,  ii.  352. 

,  Judi^e,  i.  280— ii.  254,  255. 

,  Ki<:hard,  ii.  212. 

,  Samuel,  ii.  243 

,  'riximas,  ii.  352,  356. 

,  William,  i.  3j3. 


Jonkman.  I>.,  ii.  373. 

Joris,  Adriaaen.    Director-General  of 

New     Nethcrlantl,     1623-24,    i.    26, 

507- 
Joseph  (an  Indian),  ii.  i:ic>. 
Judiciary  Committee,  i.  284,  285. 
Jurian,  i.  408. 


I  Kansas,  ii.  301. 

I River,  ii.  ^PA 

'  Kellogg,  Daniel,  ii.  445. 

I ,  I'pcnetus,  ii.  445. 

,  I'licbc  (.Scribner),  ii.  440,  445- 


447- 


-,  Samuel, 


445- 


Kelly.  William  S.,  ii.  406. 
Kenible.  (iouverneur,  ii.  172. 

■,  I'eter,  i.  201. 

Kennebec  River,  i.  3,  305— ii,  235. 
Kennedy,   Archibald,    Receiver-Gen- 
eral, il.  194,  215.  3.}!. 
,    Archibald,    Captain,    ii.    197, 


213,  214,  341 
Kent,  Rev.  l-:iislia,  ii.  44.3,  4.SI- 
,  James,  Ch.incellor,  ii.  254,  271, 

274.  4.=ii- 

-,  Moss.  ii.  451. 


Kent's  Parish,  ii.  443,  451. 

Kentucky,  ii.  447. 

Kenyon,  Nellie,  ii.  155. 

Kerr,  W.alt«r.  ii.  412. 

Ketcham,  Julia  McChain.  ii.  307. 

Kettell's  biograjihical  sketches,  ii.  174. 

Kettle,  the  (ircat,  i.  447. 

Khokand,  ii.  393. 

Kidd,  Captain  William,  i.  251,  256, 
257,  258,  259,  261. 

Kieft,  Williarn,  Director  General  of 
New  Netherland,  1638-47,  i.  189, 
311,  215,  39a.  507— ii.  2t>3,  368 — di- 
rects Indians  to  be  killed,  394— in- 
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dign.mt,  344— lost  at  5Cri,  345^'-  '3, 
19,  22.  26,  27,  28,  2Q,  34.  35— In- 
dian War.  19— recalled,  20 — orders 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
New  Netherland,  37,  38.  91— com- 
plains  of  the  Connecticut   colony, 

/I- 

Kierstedc,  ii.  357. 

,  Hlandina,  ii.  339. 

,  I'.lizaheth.  i.  290. 

,  Dr.  Hans,  i.  339— ii-  339,  348. 

,  Hans,  Jr.,  ii.  342. 

,  the  family,  ii.  343. 

Kiovt-t's  Hoeck,  i.  ^j. 
Kimliall.  H.vttie,  ii.  443. 
Kinderhook,   i.  346,  455— ii.   129,  130, 

131,  132.  140,  23^- 

Creek,  ii.  129,  246,  332. 

Lake,  ii.  s^-^. 

King,  Charl(;s.  ii.  yt^,  426. 

',  (Jcrfnide  Wallace,  ii.  310.  393. 

,  Hendrick,  ii.  280. 

,  Henrietta  Listen,  ii.  426. 

,  Rufiis,  ii.  273..393., 

of  France,  i.  410— trcatircnt  of 

Indians,  ii.  77. 

of  Spain,  dead,  ii.  5. 

William  IIL,  i.  192,  266,  267 — 

ii.  170. 
Kings  C-onnty,  i.  377. 
King's  farm,  ii.  349. 
Kingsland,  Hannah  C,  ii.  171. 

,  Hester,  ii.  196,  205,  471. 

,  Isaac,  ii.  192,  196,  205. 

,  Mary  C. ,  ii.  199 

Kingston,  Canada,  j<-/' (Jadaraqui  .ind 

lo.t  Krontenac,  i.  31,  120,  179,  247. 

304,  318,  319,  355— »'.  I3«,  189,  282, 

284,  328. 

,  N.  Y.,  ii.  435,  471. 

Kinnan,  Mary,  ii.  481,  482. 
Kinsalc,  ii.  251. 
Kintekoyc,  i.  140. 
Kii\  Klizn,  ii.  198. 

,  Jacohns.  i.  294. 

,  Johannes,  ii.  169. 

•,  Lconai<l,  ii.  403. 

,  the  faniily,  ii.  339. 

Kispauw,  Ann,  ii.  308. 
Kling,  Moens.  i.  37. 
Kneeland,  Bessie,  ii.  202. 
Knickerbaker,  Johannes,  i.  234. 
Knickerbacker.  ii.  424.  425. 

,  Herman,  ii.  401. 

.  Jannetie,  ii.  340. 

Knickerbackers  of  Schaghticoke,  ii. 

130. 
Knickerbocker,  Dr.,  ii.  409. 

,  Harmen  Janse,  ii.  130. 

Konigsmark,  Count,  i.  64. 
Kouassadcn,  Oneida  Sachem,  i.  411. 
Krom  Kil,  i.  154.  159. 


I  Kucr,  Jacob,  ii.  ^TS- 

,  I'icter.  ii.  ^jj. 

Kuldja,  ii.  393. 

Kurn  :y,  Mercy,  ii.  244. 


-"•  339- 


Labadists,  i.  56 

Lacliine.  i.  446. 

Lady  of  the  Matts,  ii.  321. 

Laot.  Johinna  df,  i.  120. 

La  Kamine,  i.  319,  327. 

La  1  kiir,  ii.  io3,  io<> 

Lafort,  .Mar(us.  ii.  yyy. 

La  JDurt.  Marth()l"me\v.  ii.  369. 

Lake  Clianii)lain,  ii.  uj,  135,  237,  264, 

2*37. 
Cleorge,    ii.    r^J,   114,    115.    133, 

259.  267,  2(19,  274   3J7. 

'St.  Satrament,  li.  ii|.  122. 

Lamb,  .Mrs.  Martha  )..  ii.  204,  298. 
La   .Montague,    )i»haimes,  i.  114,   115, 

144,  216— ii.  2rV),  300,  302,  304.. 
La  .\lotte.  Isle,  i.  373. 
Lancaster,  ii.  231. 
Langdnn,  Lugf-ne,  ii,  245. 
Lansing,  Abraliani  .\.,  ii.  400,  401. 

,  Abraham  I)nu\v,  ii.  401. 

,  .Angelica,  ii.  153. 

,  Anantia,  ii.  401. 

,  Carherine.  ii.  400,  401. 

■ -.  I'.Isie.  ii.  405,  4'/i. 

,  (iertrude   (.Schuyler)    (16),    I. 

ii.  1.51. 


161- 


(iertrude  (Si 


uiyler), 
153- 


(33).  >i. 


405. 


Isaac  n.  r. 

Jacob,  ii.  405. 
|()hn  (  (ohannes),  ii.  132,  isa 
•|..hn  A..i..  4>". 
John  J.icob,   ii.  306,  396,  404, 


,  Killian  V.  R.,  ii.  401. 

,  Lena,  ii.  406,  407. 

.  Maria,  ii   400. 

,  Rev.  Nicholas,  ii.  405, 

,  IVter,  ii.  160. 

,  I'lidip,  ii.  105. 

,  .Sanders,  ii.  153. 

Lansinburgh,  ii.  176. 

La   Prairie,   i.   155,   374.   384,  385— ii. 

224, — .Schuyler  s  fight,  385. 
La  Salle,  i.  435— ii.  109. 
Law  prohibiting  Canada  trade,  ii.  83, 

87.  88— to  preserve  DtUch  records, 

261— for  division  of  estates,  ii.   104. 

106. 
Lawrence,  Thomas,  ii.  347. 

,  Thomas,  In,  ii.  431,  438. 

,  Warren.  W.  H.,  ii.  31a 


Lawyer,  Eliiabeth,  ii.  464. 
Lee,  Charles,  ii.  263, 
,  General,  ii.  sb^. 
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I.CC5;.  I^cbornb,  il.  440. 

Lc  Tort,  l.n  Fort,  i\r  Fort,  ii.  368, 
369.     .SVr  I'ort,  the  f.imily. 

Lc  h'ortr,  Jacob,  ii.  373. 

Legal  fees,  and  fees  eharKcH,  ii.  289. 

Lc},'j,'ctt,  Hartliia,  ii.  397,  398. 

Lcihier,  Catherine,  i.  340— ii.  341. 

,  I-rnncina,  i.  3.J0. 

,  Hester,  i.  340— ii.  342,  434. 

, Jacijlt,    i.    107,    168.     Kxj,    191, 

I';3  TTT,  201,  202.  203,  241,  242,  2.)^, 
246,  247.  249.  =50.  2.=;5.  3.37 yA.  34». 
349,  460,  461,  508—11.  II,  ic8,  no, 
139.  M3.  i^M.  i^A  J72,  1H2,  223.  225. 
285,  292.  293,  328,  332.  340.  343.  3rA 
426,  428.432,  458,  .j')«— letter  t(»  Alha- 
ny,  355'/  wy.-  fails  to  jjnin  Albany, 
357.359,  3^^3^j7 — his  conifnissioner.s 
at  Albany,  3'<8 — pafriotisin,  369 — fits 
ont  man-()l-\var,  369— allianee  vitli 
New  l-'-nKlnntl,  370,  372,  375_arbi- 
Irary  policy,  370  c/  sci/. — trial.  379 
— cxeeution,  380— a<;sunies  to  bo 
lieiitenant  -  ^overncjr,  341  — pr<Kl.i- 
niation,  342— .irrest  of  Maynrd,  344 
— tlread  in  Albanv.  345— rvpress 
from  Albany.  3 1^>— history  of,  337 — 
captain  of  the  tort,  33<; — coniman- 
(ler-in-ehicf,  340 — letter  to  conven- 
tion, 350,  351,  3;2,  354— his  burial, 
j^x;— made  a  m.ip.  213 — possessed 
attractions  and  ability,  341. 

.  Mary,  i.  340— ii.  341,  434- 

,  Susanna,  i.  340— li.  341. 

Leislerians,  i.  255,  256.  2^'2.  3O3.  354. 

Lespinardc-,  Antoni,  i.  331. 

Lrspin.iid.    Anthony,   of  y\  bany,    ii. 

10a,  10;,  y>9. 

.  A.,  inlimato  with  Governor  of 

Canada,  ii.  iof>. 
Lewis,  (iovemor  Morg.in,  i.  290. 

.  Morgan,  ii.  353. 

,  'J  hoina^.  i.  34a 

,  Thorn,  li.  429. 

Le.xin^ton.  ii.  :i^^i. 
Leyden,  i.  83,  95. 

,  University  of.  \.  95. 

Licvens,  Annctje.  i.  114;  115,  xx6,  153. 

,  jansscn,  i.  114. 

Limburnj,  i.  100. 
Lindenwald,  ii.  335. 
Linjj.  Matthew,  ii   9. 
Linn,  Hetty,  ii.  380c 
Lisbon,  ii.  216. 
Lispenard,  Abigail,  ii.  3R0. 

■  Street,   New  York,  i.  331— il. 
109.  j 

Little  Falls,  i.  486— ii.  247. 

■  Roek.  Ark.,  ii.  381,  449. 
Livingston,  the  family,  i.  343.  a86— ir. 

aN.  265.  \i% 
—         ,  Alidrt,  i.  164,  296. 


•  339- 
103,  105. 


Livingston,  Anprlic.T,  i.  290. 

,  Hrorkholst.  i.  287. 

,  Captain,  ii.  121. 

,  Catherine,  i.  227. 

,  ICdward.  i.   288. 

,  Lngcltic,  i.  236 — ii 

,  Gilijert,  i.  287— ii. 

,  James,  i.  290. 

,  Janet,  i,  290. 

,  lohn,  i.  2S').  2H7,  290. 

,  Kcv.  Jolin  H.,  i.  207. 

,  Kath.arinc  M..  ii.  203. 

,  Margant,  ii.  105,  106,  132. 

,  Marj;arita.  ii.  414.  419. 

— ,  M.'.turin.  i.  2C/o. 

,  Mrs.  Ch.mcellur,  ii.  2S4. 

,  iVler,  i.  2f>o. 

■ ,  I'etcr  k.,  i.  2(/). 

,  Peter  W.n  Hrugh,  i.  287. 

— — ,  Philip,    I.    1^x1,    227,  243, 
2S0,  2S6,  283— ii.  103,  III,   132, 


27T, 


247,  2V^. 
,   I'liilip  (second),  1.  287. 

.  Pliilip,   si.i,'nir  of  Heelaration 

of  Indejiendi  nee.  ii.  132.423. 

,  Robert,   i    if/l,    170,    179,   iSt;, 

243-291,  296,  34S,  352,  306,  -Jq^  381, 

383,   3';2,  405,  ,107,  417,  4^0,  4')!,  4^!^, 

4^'",  4''7,  47«,  4«2,  4S3.  49^,,  498— li. 
2,  17,  19,  22,  ■2U,  04.  96,  (icf.  103,  105, 
126,  127,  138,  238,  285.  28O,  315, 
458— liis  career  and  family.  243-291 
— toOno.idaga,  484— end  ofeareir, 
273— history  of  LiMiij^'slon  Manor, 
274-2H2  <7.t.</.  —  hi^i;reat  |  rosperily, 

255  </  I,  y.  — arrival  in  Albiiny,  2^3— 
niarriaj,'e,  243i7<<</. — prominent  in 
l)iiteh  ilmr'.h.  244 — ac(piires  an  es- 
l.ite,  2|5— ftn.int  i.d  stiei  ess,  2.j6 — 
advances  money  for  dcfeiur  of  Al- 
bany. 247— in  .N'ew  I'.iiyl.ind,  troiibb: 
witli  Leisler.248— rctnrns  to  .\ll>any. 
249— shipwree ki  (1.250 — in  In^'land, 
ib, — presents  claim  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  251— cold  reci  ption  in  .Al- 
bany. 252 — complains  to  Duke  of 
ShrcNvsbury.  253 — rcpiy  to  report  of 
tlic  Council.  254 — changes  his  poli- 
ties, 255 — rcl.itions  with  C.ipt.  Kidd, 

256  ft  scij.  —  Hellomont's  cl, arises, 
258  tt  .fA/.  — skill  in  Indian  allairs. 
260  r/ .»ry.  —  In<liatis  ask  that  he  be 
sent  to  F.ngland,  262— sails  for  ling- 
land,  263— captured  by  privateer, 
a^H — reinstaterl  by  Queen  Anne, 
266— befriended  by  Governor  Hun- 
ter, 267— elected  to  Assembly.  267 
ct  sCi/.  —  manor  repatented,  269—- 
claims  pai<l,  270 — electefl  s]>eakrr, 
/^.—  his  son  appointed  secretary  of 
Indian  affairs,  271  —  friendship  of 
Governor    Ijurnet,    273— sends  to 
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President    Schuyler    a   inemoriaL, 

74- 
Livingston,    Robert,  Jr.,  i.   161,  a88, 

291— ii.  67,   ^^,   104,   150,   257,  419. 

4O8. 
,  Robert,     third    proprietor    of 

manor,  i.  280,  281,  282,  283,  286,287 

— ii.  132,  133,  217. 

,  kubert  J.inies,  i.  290. 

,  Robt-rt  K.,  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tlie  Colony,  i.  287. 
,  Robert    R..  Jr..  Clinncellor  of 

the    Stale    of    N.    Y.,    Minister  to 
/     France,  i.  287,  288. 

,  Rosanna,  ii.  243. 

,  W'aher,  ii.  151. 

WiUiain,  i.  285,  287,  288— war 


/ 


governor   of  Ne\ 
134.  352. 

.Manor,  i.  297- 


Jersey,    ii.  132, 

ii.  130.  140,  323, 
331  —  Iiistory  and  description  ot,  i. 
273-285. 

Lotkuood,  Margaret,  ii.  484,  487. 

,  Ntarilla,  ii.  482,  4S5. 

Lo(bvick,  Cliarles,  ii.  59,  fo,  329. 

London,  i.  66,  237,  238.  258,  264,  268. 

,  iiisliop  of,  i.  265. 

Company,  i.  3. 

Lonj,'  House,  i.  307,  308,  310. 

Long  Island,  i.  7,  24,  41,  50.  70,  73,  77, 
82,  83,  84,"85.  86,  91,  132,  141,  151, 
190,  245,  -2.-:,),  yyj,  4>'6— li.  281,  294, 
302,  440— l)iiteli  towns  on,  i.  427 — 
settleinetit  of,  28-30 — Enghsli  towns 
on,  i.  30. 

.S.Minrl,  i,  6:;,  (/.,  70,  85,  86.  • 

Longueil,  M.  d.-,  i.  483. 

I^uokermans,  Anneke,  wife  of  Olof 
Stcvensc  Van  Cortlandt,  i.  J 33 — ii. 

33'>- 
.  Govert,    i.    i83,    338— ii,    339, 

340.  3H.  342,  343.343. 

,  J.-^eob,  i.  339—11.  341,  342. 

,  Jenetje,  ji.  342. 

,  Maritje,  ii.  342. 

Lords    M.ajnrs,    the    (hrcctors  of  the 

West  bidia  Company,  i.  15,  18. 

Su|>eri<irs,  li.  297. 

of   Irade,  i.  197.  2^1,  256,   258, 

259,  260,  261,  263,  264,  265.   2')8,  271 

— recommend  a  present,  ii.  C2. 
Lossing.  Benson  J.,   ii   254,  256,  371, 

280,  284,  476,  477. 
Lost  River,  ii.  394. 

Louis  XIV.,  i.  2^1^  334.  396.  43t.  436. 
Lovelace,    John,   Lord,    Governor  of 

New  York,  1708-1709,  i.  267,  508 — 

ii.  26,  27,  40.  351. 
.    Colonel     Francis.    Governor 

of    New     Yolk,    i'''>7-i673,   i.    152, 

325.  507— •'.    ^^h   130.  348,  349.  35a, 

351. 


I>owrc?sfn,  Sergeant,  i.  129,  130. 
Low,  famili»'S,  ii.  435. 

,  At>raham.  11.  430,  435. 

,  Annatje,  ii.  435, 

,  Antlujny,  ii.  435. 

,  Cornelius,  tSr.,  li.  430,43a,  434. 

435- 
,  Cornelius,    Jr.,   ii.    426,    439, 

435,  43^>- 

,  ICIi/abcth,  ii.  307,  435. 

,  (ieilrude,  ii.  431. 

,  Helen. I.  ii.  435. 

,  Hendrick,  ii.  435. 

— — ,  Henrietta    Lision  (King),    ii. 

,  Isaac,  11.  429,  432. 

,  Johanna,  ii.  431,  432. 

,  Johanna  iG(mveriieur),  ii.  |2^», 

429,  ■\u. 

,  Joh.innes,  ii.  435. 

,   |()hn,  ii.  430,  431. 

,  .Margaretta,  ii.  430. 

,  Marg.ireta  (Van  Horsum),  ii. 

432,  4 .^v 

,  M.irgreitjc,  ii.  435. 

,  Maria,  ii.  435. 

,  Niilujlas,  ii.  426. 

,  Nicolas,  ii.  430. 

,  l'etrii.->,  ii.  433. 

,  S;uuu«'l.  ii.  430. 

,  Sar.di,  ii.  430.  432. 

,    1  ynicii,   ii.  .J33. 

,  W'lliielmus,  11.  430,  435. 

,  Willi  am,  ii.  431.  .^32. 

Countries,  the  "  University  of 

war,"  i.  ««*. 
Lnuurens,  .\ndries.  i.  127. 
Lownde*.,  Harriet,  li.  243. 
Luras,  l'',ail,  ii.  30). 
Ludl«»w,  \'.'illi.im  H.,  ii.  399. 
I.upton,  Willi. im.  ii.  171. 
Lutheran     Ciiurth,     ii.    490, 

Schoharie,  i.  488. 
Luttrell,  .Narcissus, 

kin-s.  ii.  33. 
Liiytas,  I'vc.t.  ii.  120. 
Luzerne,  .Swit/.erlan  1,  ii.  454. 
Lydius,  Rev.  John  Henry,  li.  115,  419, 

4r,o 
Lym.m,  Col.,  ii,  122. 
Lynn,  ii.  2<y>. 
Ly<m,  Cieneral.  ii.  383. 

,  Lucy,  ii.  412. 

,  Marcus,  ii.  309,  41a. 


491— at 
account  of  Indian 


Mahce,  Maria,  ii.  484,  486. 
McCartey,  Abby,  ii.  400. 

,   Rebeeca,  ii.  400. 

MeCord.  M.irg.iret,  li.  4^4,  465. 

.  Nf.»rv.  n.  464.  .|M;, 

McConn,  .Maiia,  11.  151. 
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McPonnld.  John,  ii.  276. 
McDowell.  C.  K..  ii.  309. 
-       -     ,Cr\mp.  ii.  393- 
MclJroy,  Archibald,  ii.  256. 
Mc(irf,^'or,  i.  203. 
McMastor.  Kate,  ii.  482,  484. 

,  Robirt  r.,  ii.  154. 

Machin,  Thornas,  ii.  199. 

M.nstricht.  i.  100. 

Magazine  of  American  History,  ii.  375, 

3''5. 

Ma<;(l:)l«'n  Island,  ii.  130. 

Main*',  i.  92.  305.  335,  375—''-  18,  laa. 

Malcolm,  Kicliaid  M..  n.  354. 

,  .S.unuel,  ii.  243,  283. 

— — -.  W'illiani,  ii- 3S4. 

Manclu'ster.  l-.arl  <A,  i.  79. 

Mancliini,  Kate.  ii.  200.  203. 

Nlantlcvilli'. ,  ii.  197. 

,  i;sthrr,  ii.  307. 

M.anhaftan,  i.  5.  7,  12.  18,  29,  30,  35, 
36,  45,  46,  83.  91,  92,  96,  117,  128, 
137.  144.  145.  151,  172.  175.  188,  aio, 
211,  302.  426— ii  24'J.  299.  304,  347— 
fort  on.  i.  10.  27— purchase  of,  11 — 
diversity  of  lant^naRos  in,  i.  27. 

Mann.  Kcv.  Duncan  C,  ii.  201. 

Map  of  Saratoga  Patent  found,  ii. 

10  V 

Macpias,  i.  298  rf  tr^.     Str  Mohawks. 

Marceilus.  1.  W.,  ii.  3a). 

Maricour.  M.,  i. 
5.  (h  228. 

Marin,  M..  ii.  114-117,  125.  127 — com- 
mands an  expedition,  114 — retre.ats, 
119. 

Mars,  ii.  245. 

Marsihalk,  I'lizabcth,  ii.  462.  463. 

Marselis.  Msthcr  Ann.  ii.  411. 

.  Frances,  ii.  411. 

Marselius.  Anne.  ii.  400. 

Marselus,  Marjjaret.  ii.  464, 

Marshall.  Chief  Justirp.  ii.  271. 

Martin.  Abi>;ail,  ii.  484.  486. 

,  Ira  Kingslcv,  ii.  154, 

Maryland,  i.  29.  52.  56.  62.339. 3r>9.  370, 
372.3f)J.393.4"5.4o6,  4I2.424.4«J- 
contribution  to  wni,  431— quota, 
432.  I 

Mason,  Capt.  John.  \.  68,  89. 

Massachusetts,   i.  66.  71.  73,  76,   77, 
78.  80.  82,  91,  93.  230,  231.  235,  248,  ' 
280-282,  335,  347.  375.  394.  395— i'-  \ 
18,  24,  26.  122,  32^,  450— delegates, 
i.  422— frontier  of|  ii.  112— Gcner.il  , 
Court  of.  I.  79.  83— proposes  a  con- 
ference, ii.  a3.t— quota,  i.  432 — war 
contributions,  43a,  ».,  438— Schuy- ; 
ler's  letter  id)OUt  Schenectady  mas- 
sacre, 360  ei  seq. ,  j66,  367,  369.  370  , 
—seeks  aid  from  Vive  Nations,  ii. 


472.  479.  49»-i»-  4. 


Ma<5sacrc  at  Schenectady,  i.  358. 

Mathews.  Capt..  i.  399,  401—11.  187. 

Matiset,  Indian  sachem,  ii.  184. 

Maurice.  I'rince  of  Nassau,  i.  9,  239. 

May,  Cape,  i.  12. 

,  Corneli.s,  Director-General  of 

New  Nethcrland.  1624-1625,  J.  26. 

,  Margaret,  ii.  495. 

Mayflower,  tiie,  i.  91. 

Mata/al  .Mountains,  ii.  394. 

Mead.  Frederick,  ii.  443. 

.  /almon  .S.,  ii.  442. 

Meehanicsville.  i.  153— ii.  96,  98. 

Meelianics  and  Fartners"  Hank,  ii  330. 

Mef^apolensis,  Kcv.  Johannes,  i.  27, 
uyj,  120.  182.  214— ii.  246,  344. 

Melyn.  Cornelis.  i.  17.  18,  24— ar- 
rives. 17 — patent  for  Statcn  Island, 
18,  19— ruined  by  Indian  war.  19 — 
banished.  20.  21— returns,  20.  21— 
coniproniisc,  21. 

Menjoirs  of  an  American  lady,  ii.  250. 

Memphis,  ii.  222. 

Meiinonites,  i.  58,  64. 

Meppel.  ii.  378. 

Mercurius,  ship,  i,  48, 

Merrimack,  ii.  234. 

Mersalis, ,  ii.  199. 

Merselius,  Ciuisbert.  ii.  320. 

Mexican  Central  Railroad,  ii.  385. 

Mexico,  city  of.  ii.  385. 

Miehilimnkinae,  ii.  89. 

Mieo,  Jolm.  ii.  318. 

Mi(Idl.-l)iirul».  .\.  Y.,  ii.  488. 

Milborne.  Ca|)t.  Jacob,  i.  169,  241,  242, 
249.340. 3'»7-3f^o— ''•  34 1 .  432— Jacob, 
arrives  at  Albany,  i.  349— calls  on 
the  convention.  350 — attempts  to  get 
possession  of  the  fori.  351.  352  —  ap- 
pointed Command«'r-in-chief.  370, 
377 — tri.al.  379— execution,  380. 

Milet,  Jesuit  missionary,  i.  406.  408, 
409.  411.  414.  425.  450— >'•  146. 

Milford,  (Jonn..  ii.  444- 

Military  Academy,  ii.  393. 

Militia,'  i.  439. 

Milk  Creek,  ii.  395. 

Miller,  Ann.  ii.  njS. 

,  Catharine,  ii.  398. 

,  David,  ii.  171. 

,  John,  i.  202. 

,  Nlorris  S.,  ii.  3R0. 

,  Mrs.,  ii.  273. 

,  Kutj;er  R.  ii.  358. 

Millick,  Harriet  A.,  ii.  202. 

Mincces,  j.  120. 

Minisink  country,  ii.  183. 

.  village,  ii.  189. 

Minister,  insult  to  a.  ii.  421. 

Ministers  licensed  in  Holland,  ii.  42a 

Minnesota,  ii.  280. 

Minuit,    Futer,    Director   General    of 
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New  Ncthcrland,  1626-1632,  \.  26, 
33-  12.  507 — ii.  328 — appointed  direc- 
tor of  Swedish  West  India  Com- 
pany, i.  34— erects  afort,  35— dcatl), 

37- 
Minijua  Kill.  i.  34. 
Minriuas,  the,  i.  135. 
Mispath,  i.  29. 

Missionaries,  Protestant,  i.  492, 
Mi'sionnry,  ainony  Mohawks,  ii.  54. 
Mississippi   River,  i.  310,  318. 
Mo.inayh.  i.  201,  295. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  ii.  449, 
Moliawk    Castles,   i.   395— attack  on, 

307. 

chiefs  in  Kni;I:ind.  ii.  467. 

Indians,  excite<l,ii.  51 — uneasy, 

55— selling'  l.Mid,  135. 

lands,  ii.   134. 

patent,  ii.   i.jo. 

proselytes,  ii.  234. 

Kivcr,'i.  iiS,  209,  211,  298,  306, 

311— ii.  133,  134,  264. 
Vallcv,  i.  236 — ii.  206,  471,  473, 

476,  488. 
Mohawks,  the  Indians  (Maqiias),  i.  8, 

32,   ic6,    n3,  121.  133.  135,  144,  145, 

J50,  190,  211,  298,  306-15,  351,  354, 

357.  338,  3'^>  3''7,  372,  37J.  3^2,  3'ci, 

384.  3^=;-"''-  466,  4?4— 11.  419.  470. 

473 — invasions  from  Canada,  315 
cf  si'i/. — removal  to  Canada,  324, 
320,  332— (.'hrisJian,  381  —  aetit)n 
viih  Irendi,  400— rehise  to  arl- 
v.inre.  401 — decrease.  4(>i  —  I'rot- 
est.nu,  403 — disappearinj,',  ii.  145. 

Mohe^an  Indians,  i.  65,  OS,  120,  133, 
J35.  I55'  211,  2.^5,  274 — ii.  229. 

>[ompesson,  kof^er.  ii.  58,  60,  133. 

Monckton,  Major  ( ien.  Kohert,  (gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  1761-1763,  i. 
508— ii.  215,  320.  321. 

Monroe,  Amina.  ii.  308. 

Montcalm,  ii.  123,  209. 

Montj;omerie,  John,  Governor  of 
New  York,  1728-1731,  i.  508-  ii.  106. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  ii.  195, 
479- 

,   (K'ncral,   I.   291 — ii.   124,  266, 

267.  408. 

Montreal,  i.  290,  305,  319,  321,  322, 
326,  330,  34''.,  357,  307,  375.  383,  389, 
391.  395.  407,  4»o,  459— «'.  27.  109, 
123,  224.  2()(),  313— base  of  opera- 
tions, I.  430 — Captain  Schtiyler's 
visit,  471  — return  of  Cad.iraqui 
expedition,  .J42— prisoners  burned, 
447. 

,  Isl.Tndof.  invaded  by  Iroquois, 

i.  329 — second  invasion,  330. 

Mood),  Lady,  i.  28.  91. 

Moolman,  Anc,  11.  43X. 


Moore,  Sir  Henry,  i.  508— ii.  361. 
Morehotise.  Harriet,  ii.  407. 
Morris  family,  ii.  342,  427. 

,  Catherine,  ii.  244. 

— — — ,  (Jouvcrneur,  ii.  438. 

,  Colonel  Lewis,  ii.  436. 

,  LesNis,  Jr.,  ii.  59,  60,  430,  433, 

43'''.  437.  433. 

Lewis,  on  Cornbury,  ii.  as- 


appointed  ju(lj;c,  58. 

,  Maria,  ii.  431,  438. 

,  Capt.iin  Hichard,  ii.  436. 

-,  Richard,  ii.  436. 


— ,   .Sarie    ((iouverncur),   ii.   427, 


437. 


Slaats  LonR,  ii.  437. 


-,  Williani,  ii.  lO. 

•Morrisaiiia,  ii.  427,  436,  437. 
Moirislowii    N.  J.,  ii.  446. 
.Morton,  W  ,ishin*^ton,  li.  243,  273. 

Moscow,    ii.    3(y2. 

Mother  Harbara,  ii.  279. 

Mr.rley.  J.  L.  (the  historian),  i.  93. 

.Miihlenl)iir^h,  Rev.  Mr,,ii.4I7. 

Mtddrow.  S.amiiel  C,  ii.  152. 

Munscll,  Joel,  i.  182— ii.  2O2. 

.Miinster,  ii.  3^8. 

Murray,  John,  l.arlof  Dunmorc,i.509, 


NanrdtMi,  i.  206. 

Na.i,de,  P.Mcr,  ii.  433. 

Naiaes  ol  children,  ii.  459. 

.\ai  fan.  John,  Lieiilcnant-Govcrnor 
of  New  NOrk,  i.  2fxi.  261,  262,  26^, 
2O8,  470.  470.  478,  4S0,  481,  488,  503 
—  ii.  2,  6,  7,  R.  12,  22,  165,  a$3. 

Nar.aj^.tnseit  Hay,  i.  8. 

Indians,  i.  75. 

River,  i.  66.  69,  80,  81. 

Narrows,  the.  i.  4. 


Nash,  Micijah,  ii.  440. 
.Nassau,  i    102— ii.  334,  336. 

,  I  )illcnbiirg,  i.  43  ». 

,  I'ort.  i.  33.  35.  37.  38.  39,  40,41, 


,  Prince  Maurice  of,  i.  9. 

.Veilerliorst,  llerr,  i.  16. 

.Netjro,  the,  i.  137. 

slave,  who  wished  to  live  with 

Massa,  ii.  192. 

,  Schuvler's,  ii.  497. 

Nelson,  Jolin.  i.  388. 

Nether  Outeh  Church,  ii.  164,  169. 

•Netherlands,  the,  i.  3,  89— ii.  378. 

Neutral  (iroimd,  ii.  444. 

Neutrals  (Indians),  i.  313. 

Nevis.  Island  of.  ii.  281. 

New  .Albany,   Ind.,   ii.  446,  450,455— 

lound.ition  of,  447,  448. 
New  Aiiisf.  1,  i    52,  53.  55.  58.  61,  63. 
New  Ainstcrd«un,  i.  16,  35,  37,  31,  3a, 
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33.  34.  3^'.  38.  40.  44.  45,  47,  48.  SL 
52.  59.  ''3'  72.  73.  74,  84,  91,  110,  118, 
120.  121.  132,  1J5,  175,  176,  187.  189, 
215.  216,  292— ii.  283.  291.  304,  316, 
337— population  of,  1.  33— l)ccoincs 
New  York,  85— Indinn  outhrcak, 
122— surrender  of,  lyo— invaded, 
ii.  298. 

Newark,  bay  of,  i.  17. 

Ni'w  l?arl..i('locs  Neck,  ii.  193,  205. 

New  Ikun^wiek,  ii.  251,  422. 

Newl>iir,i,'.  i.  201. 

New  lOn-land.  i.  65.  72,  74,  76,  78,  84. 
83,  90,  92,  0.  194,  247,  248,  249.  258, 
304.  3-JO.  333.  335.  4<'^'  412— ii.  18, 
24.  'i'^'J'  3^\  -education  encouraged, 
93,  95 — intoler.mce  of,  28-30. 

•  path,  ii.  129. 

coloTiit's,  i.  169. 

,  colonics  form  a  confederation, 

I.  71 — confederacy  of,  89.  ' 

,  Albany  appeals  to,   i.   347  r/^ 

•»''■/•  I 

Ncwcnhnyscn,  Dominic,  1.  239,  240.    | 
New  Crottenljurg,  i.  38,  39.  1 

New  llimpshire,   i.   91— ii.    18,   322—' 
frontiers  of,  112.  1 

New  Haven,  i.  37.  41.  ^7>  7i.  72.  74. 
7^.  77>  79»  80— colonists  aggressive, 
70. 
New  Jersey,   i.    24,  31.  So,   121,   19.5;,  . 
uy).  201,  203.  287,  ji33,  394.  454— "•  ; 
27-^churelies  of,   4>'o  -contribution  j 
to  war,  i.    431— «p»oia,   432— (piota  : 
o(,  ii.  2o3  i 

Historical  Society,  i.  i8o,  181.  1 

New  London,  i.  79.  i 

New  Netherland.  i.  23,  27,  32,  33,  34.  , 
37,  52,  53.  60,  63.  64.  65  jf..  90,  91. 
96,  112.  127,  137.  151.  17^  207,  210, 
214 -ii.  288,  2Q5  — named.  1.  7,  8,  10 
— directors  of,  26— toleration  in, 
30— i)()pul ation  of,  31-33— limited  ! 
educational  privileges,  93,  94— 
council  of,  137,  152.  i 

New  Orleans,  ii.  449. 
New  JMyinoulli.  i.  06,  73.  | 

New  Kochelle,  ii.  147.  258.  ! 

Newspaj)ers,  sul^siiiute  for,  i.  104. 
New  Sweden,  i.  35,  36,  37,  38,  44,  47, 

61.  I 

Newtown,  i.  29.  I 

New  Utrecht,  i.  24. 
New  Village,  i.  137-142.  147.  151-52 
New  York,  a  defence  to  colonics,  i. 
394— always  the   frontier,   ii.  62— a 
royal    province,   264 — builds    forts, 
28.  29— capture  of,  63,  64— census,  . 
1698,  i.  427,  428.  I 

Bay.  i   4 

,  Central,  i   307. 

City,  i.  .07.  3^,  372 


New  York,  colony  of,  Imrdcn  of  de- 
fence on,  ii.  207 — condition  of  prov- 
ince, 426 — contriliution  to  war,  432 
— council  in.  4'>2 — history  of,  280. 

frontiers,  ii    112. 

Historical  Society,  ii.  93,  255. 

not  recovered  from  last  war. 


ii.  28. 


,  tlie  province,  i.  322,  323,  325 — 

Denonviile's  pi m  for  concpiest,  329, 
330,  331 — bo\in(l.iry  cpiestion,  333— 
added  to  l>otninion,  333.  335  — popu- 
lation I'rotcst ant,  33(^33? — revenue, 
429— ruMiors  of  w.\r.  451. 

State,  i.  80.  86. 

.  the  city,  i   331.  332,  334. 

-,  tlic  revolution,  i.  341  <"/  sr//,, 

34^^  347.  343. 

'riiiirs,  ii.  222. 

,  Western,  i.  204. 

World,  ii.  222. 

Niagara,  ii.  78— block-house  at.  too. 

,  f(jrt,  i.  325,  327,  328— abandon- 
ed, 329. 

Kiver,  i.  313. 

Nicholson.  lort,  'i.  31. 

.  I'rancis,  Lieutenant-Governor 

of  Xew  York,  i.  33^1,  33S,  340.  356, 
508— ii.  27,  32,  34.  35.  3^'  45.  4<i<  48, 
40.  59.  9},  III. 

Nicoll,  Amia,  i.  224,  225. 

,  Mnthias,  ii.  436. 

,  Willian),  i.  1(^5,   197,  224.  344, 

37S    -ii.  8,  i'.7.  33'- 

Nitoli--,  Richard,  Governor  of  New 
York,  i^j64-i'>)7,  i.  84.  80,  io3,  152, 
190.  303.  507—''-  1-9.  ^90.  347.  348. 

Nieuwport,  battle  ul,  i.  307— medal  of, 
20S. 

Nieverville,  ii.  117. 

Nine  men.  the,  i.  189. 

NipissinK's.  ii.  117. 

Xiskayuna,  i.  179,  369,  390—11.  16,  370. 

Nissepat.  ii.  429.  436. 

Noble.  Robert,  i.  282. 

Noel,  'Ihom.as,  Mayor,  i.  198— ii.  8, 
168. 

No  Popery,  ii.  165. 

Ni>rm ami's  ('reek,  ii.  279. 

Norman's  Kill,  i.  102 — ii.  469. 

North  America,  i.  308. 

Northampton  County,  Penn.,  ii.  478. 

North  Carolina,  i.  309— ii.  50. 

.Northern  Department,  ii.  264,  vyo. 

North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  iJ.  384. 

Norton,  Soi)hia  K.,  ii.  201. 

Nova  Scotia,  i.  305 — ii.  122. 

Norw.alk,  Conn  .  li.  439,  440,  444.  445. 
451. 

Nutten  Island,  ii.  29<> 

Nyaek,  ii.  405. 

Nykerk,  i.  loo,  171,  178,  200,  207. 
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Onkrn  cabinet,  history  of,  i.  104,  105. 
OC.illajilKin,    !•:.    U.,  i.   X76,   179— ii. 

J<yS. 
0;,'(lcn,  C.'ilherine,  i.  205.  v 

',  l).ivi(|,  ii.  431. 

,  (Mrtrii(W%  ii.  430. 

,  M.iry,  ii.  197. 

,  R.  II.,  ii.  244. 

,  *i'.  VV.,  ii.  244. 

OKlirccj:;l)hoonge,  i.  299. 

Ohio,  i.  92. 

River,   i.  310,  318,  484 — ii.  122, 

2S0,  446.  4  J  7. 
Olden.    iJ.irnevclfU,  John   of,    i.  207. 

Her  Biiriievcldt. 

,  Manor  of,  i.  207. 

Old  Jans  land,  ii.  337.  347. 
Oliver,  Cliarlcs,  ii.  196, 

.  James,  ii.  318. 

,  .\farj;;iret,  li.  193. 

,  Sarah,  li.  318. 

Oneida,  i.  353. 

Indi.ins.    i.  306,  307,  309,    317, 

40O,  407.  408— ii.  473.  477,  497— sub- 
mit to  Vaudreuil,  450. 

•  Canipini;  place,  ii.  133. 

Coiinty,  ii.  280. 

Lake,  i.  306,  309.  502. 

River,  ii.  134. 

Onion  River,  i.  481. 

Ononda-^i,  i.  307,  334,  352,  SS3>  370. 
371,  408,  410.  418,  425 — ii.  312,  467 — 
burned,  i.  449— council  fire,  322 — 
council  at,  372,  468,  475— fort  at, 
498. 

County,  ii.  362. 

Indians,  i.   288,  306,  307,  309, 

311,  317,  319,  328,  330,  332.  346,  409, 
411 — e.xcited,  481. 

Lake,  i.  449. 

salt  spring,  i.  499— seeking  site 

for  fort,  500. 
Onontio.  Indian  epithet  for  Governor 

of  Canada,  i.  322.  3=55— ii.  235. 
Ontario    Lake,  i.   261,  306,  307,  311, 

318,  .319.  326— ii.  471. 
Oosterhout,  Maritje,  ii.  371. 
Oothout,  ,\brahani,  ii.  405,  406. 

,  Lansin;.^,  li.  406. 

Orange,  Fort,  i.  32,  78.  102,  108,  113, 

116,  120,  126,  i'30,  133,  137,  144,  172, 

176,  178. 

,  house  of,  i.  loa 

;  Prince   of,    i.  40,  43,  89,  ao8, 

238,  248,  335/:,  3:^0.  350. 
Orantjicn,  Jan  Fort,  li.  368. 
Ordinations,  ii.  489. 
Orehaoue,  Iroquois  chief,  i.  436, 
Oriskany  Creek,  ii.  133,  134. 

,  battle  of,   ii.  134. 

patent,  ii.  133. 

Osborn,  Augusta,  ii.  349. 


Osborn,  Catherine,  ii.  407,  .jo8. 

,  I'li/alx  til,  ii.  .JC7,  408. 

,  James  II.,  ii.  407. 

Osborne.  Sir  Danvers,    .  508. 
O.swego.  i.  joi— li.  123.  20v\  255,  259. 

,  captured,  ii.  2o<). 

,  trading  house  at,  ii.  314. 

River.  1.  4  }8 


Ottawa  Indians,  i.  410,  448. 

River,  i.  313. 

Otter  Creek,  i.  /)3.  395— "•  »3> 

River,  ii.  114. 

Oyster  I  lay,  i.  30,  73. 


Paauw,  director  Mich.acl,  i.  12,  l.!?,  30. 

I'acifie   Oee.in,  i.   281— the    western 

boundary  of  Massachusetts,  78. 
I'aekwood,  .Sarah,  ii.  153. 
I'ain<\  ,M.   I-*.,  ii.  410. 


I'ala 


.,     ....       .     .,     ...    .f.v... 

tine,  X.  Y.,  ii.  252, 

setthinent,  i.  268,  277,  378. 

town,  ii.  471. 

Palatines,  the,  i.  276,  277,  278,297 — ii. 

Pall:;,  kept  by  Dutch  church,  i.  302. 
Palmer,  15«  .iah,  ii.  376. 

— ,  Mary,  ii.  307,  376. 

,  William,  ii.  244. 

Parkman,  I-ranc  is,  i.  355 /r. 

P.irliamtMit,  ii.  262. 

Passaic  River,  ii.  192,  212,  220. 

Pafi  oke  (Claverack),  i.  455. 

Patrol m.  i.  22O,  227,  228,  231 — last  pat- 

roon,  2jr. 
Patrooiis,  i.  11-27,  3^-  3'" 

,  charter  granted,  i.  209. 

,  colony,  i.    24. 

Patterson,  Cornilia.  i.  231. 

,  Judge  vV'illiain,  i.  231. 

Patu.xeiit  River,  i.  55. 

Pawcatuck  Ri\er,  i.  81,  85. 

Paulus   Hook,  i.  202. 

Pavonia.  i.  12,  17,  31 — ii.  294 — dcstruc- 

tiotj  of.  31. 
Peace  of  Ryswyk,  i.  459. 
Pearl  .Street,  .New  York.  i.  200— ii.3.|2. 
Pt  arson.  Prof.  Jonathan,  ii.  172,  261, 

368. 
Pedrom,  ii.  251. 
Pelham,  i.  91. 
Pels,  Invert,   ii.  348. 
Pcnn,  William.  1.  64.  , 

Pennsylv.inia.  i.  64,  92,  201,  394,  404, 

406-^ii.  86,  87,  122.  190. 

militia,  ii.  268. 

IVnny,  Samuel,  ii.  441. 

I'ecmannock,  ii.  \(fO,  193. 

Pefpjod   Indians,  i.  65,  67,  8?,  96— the 

nation  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  68. 
Pcrrot,  Isle,  i.  448. 
Perth  Ainboy,  i.  203— ii.  190. 
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Pofcr  the  Great,  ii.  391 
I'etirboro,  N.  Y.,  i.  291 — ii.  21a. 
rhihulflphia,  i.  33.  37— '>.49S- 

Sihuyleis,  ii    .\q^,  496. 

rhilipsbur^;,  i.  23,  127. 

rhilipM-,  .\(l(>l|)h.  i.  273, 34i/".~ii.  315. 

443 -Mispt  ruled  from  council,  80 — 

l(i>iil,  8a. 
— — '— ,  l-v«',  i.  190. 
,  I'r«(l«ritk,  i.  23,  87,  127,  190, 

193— ii.  2</j,  291. 
I'liillips.  Wrudcll.  ii.  319. 

,  IC.  !•'..,  ii.  203. 

riiil  Sin-rid. in.  town  of.  ii.  386. 
I*liipi)s,  I'ranK's,  ii.  483,  485. 

,  Sir  William,  i.  422. 

I'ieterse,  Philip,  i.  no, 

l'iiichf)n,  Colonel,  i.  422. 

Tinhorne,  William,   ii.    13S,   136,  137, 

140,  144. 
Pinto  (Jrerk.  ii.  394. 
Pirates,  i.  257.  258. 
Pitt,  SiMT(  tary,  ii    210. 
I'lttshur^.  Pa',  ii.  446. 
Place  of  graves,  ii.  157. 
Plains  of  Abraham,  ii.  267. 
Pl.iinficld.  .v.   I.,  ii.  453- 
Planck  (\'cr|iirinck).  i.  29a. 
FMatt,    Il(  tty,  ii.  397,  398. 
Ploeydcn,  lOdward.  i.  5. 
Plot,' the  great,  i.  147. 
Pluck  monrv.  ii.  347. 
Plynjouth,  i.'3,  73.  7^  78,  79»  93.  95. 

"4.  370.  372— ii-  216. 

Companv.  i.  3. 

Pocahontas,  li,  38, 
Pomcrcn,  ii.  3'»9. 
Pompton,  N.  J.,  ii.  193.  205. 
Po|)pej,'ava.   )ohn.  i.  43- 
Port-au-i'rince,  ii,  441.  447.  45^ 
Porter.  Caroline,  ii.  397. 

,  Miss,  ii,  440.  451- 

Port  Royal,  i,  286,  367,  375. 
Portugai,  i.  250, 

post, .  ii.  198. 

,  Symon  Janse,  ii,  lOO. 

Potthook,'  i,  274, 

Poiijjhkeepsie,  ii.  131. 

powder  River,  ii,  394. 

Powhatan,  ii,  38. 

Powis,  George,  ii,  200. 

Prairie  Grove,  ii.  383. 

Praul.  Jane,  ii,  197. 

Praying  Indians,  or  proselytes,  ii.  107. 

Presbyterian  Churcn,  ii,  447,  453. 

Presbyterians,  ii.  352. 

Pretty,  Richard,  i.  356. 

Price's  Across  the  Continent,  ii.  395. 

Prions,  Captain,  ii.  339. 

Prince  Maurice,  i.  208,  209— ship,  sa 

of  Wales,  ii.  216. 

Princess,  the  ship,  ii.  345. 


I'rinceton.  i.  227— college  at.  ii.  453. 

Printz,  Lieut.  John.  i.  38,  44 — appoint- 
ed liovernor  of  New  Sweden,  38 — 
,  successful  administration,  39— con- 
troversi'.'s  with  the  Dutch. 40— coun- 
cil witli  the  Dutch  Governor,  42— 
his  retirement,  43. 

Prisoners  tortured,  i.  449. 

Proselytes,  or  j)raying  Indians,  ii,  3a, 
107,  108, 

Protestant  Church,  ii.  165. 

i'rotestants,  i.  239— ii.  99,  360— ban- 
ished, ii.  f)<). 

Pro\  identf.  i.  91. 
j  Pri)vin(ial  ("ongress,  ii.  2J3. 
I  l'rt)voost,  David,  ii.  10. 

,  Jolianncs,  i    115. 

,  William,  ii.  342. 

,  .Sarah,  ii.  430. 

Putman. ,  ii.  407. 

Putnam  County,  ii.  443- 

,  Israel,  ii.  212.  26^. 


243. 


Pynchon,  Col.,  i.  3<\ 


Qu.ickcnboss.  the  fatnily,  ii.  371. 

.  Ian,  ii.  370. 

,  Keynier,  ii.  370. 

Quaikenbi'sh, ,  ii.  199. 

C>uadraf|ues,  ii.  430. 

Quakers,    i.   405 — persecution    of,    by 

Stuyvesant.  00.  91. 
Quebec,  i.  248,' 286,  201.  305,  317,  319, 

321.  322,  327.  355.  3^^^'  3^7.  375.  391. 

408.  412,  418  .//.  459— >••  i^'.  3^  47. 
123.  124.  260,  408 — Captain  Schuy- 
ler's visit  to,  i,  470. 

Q>ueen  Anne,  i.  2f>4.  265.  266,  269 — ii. 
13.  25,  162.  34f) — fitting  out  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada,  26 — Indian 
medals.  41— dead.  56. 

Queen's  farm.  ii.  357— and  garden,  a 
patent  for,  to 'Irinity  Church,  351. 

Queen's  County,  i.  37^-  377- 

Queenstown,  ii.  404— battle  of,  i.  230. 

Queen  Street.  New  York,  i,  200.  203. 

Quidor,  Indian  name  of  Peter  Schuy- 
ler, i.  304,  354,  355,  415,  474-  477. 
488— ii.  14.  35.  3^.  43-  79.  93.  »57. 
162— conhdcnce  of  Five  Nations  in, 
75— portrait  of,  163. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  ii.  319. 


Rab's  battery,  ii.  381. 
Radclift,  Jacob,  ii.  274. 
Rahwav  River,  ii.  193. 
Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  i.  2. 
Ramesav.  de.  ii.  3a 
Raritan.'  N.  J.,  ii.  183.  420,  435. 
River,  ii.  213,  434. 
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Rnwdon,  Hon.  John  Theophilus,  ii. 

;  Lord.  li.  405. 

k^wlins,  Wv..  ii.  395. 

Kf.nling.  Indi.in  municrs  at.  ii.  234. 

koronicr  ot  .\lt).»nv.  ii.  327. 

KiMtor  Stri-ot.  .\»nv  York,  i.  118. 

Red  Hook,  ii.  176. 

Ki-iimT.  M;u  hti-lt  do,  ii.  426.  420.  A3^- 

k<l.iti()n>^  i>»  .\nm-kc  J.uis.  ii.  348. 

K<!imnK't(>n,  S;ir;\l>  .Aim,  ii.  20j. 

koiiumstrants.  i.  23<> 

kcnssrliiir.     .SVv  V.m  kcnsscl.icr. 

.  Manor  {(iiddcrlnnil),  i.  206,  207, 


County,  ii.  3'')2. 
Institutr,  i.  230. 


kcnssj'l.-'erwytk.  i.   14,  15.  2I,   26,  32, 

101.  116,  120.  157.  167,  171.  172,  177. 

190,  211,  212,  214,  216,  217,  218,  220, 

228.  245,  302— ii.    129,  131,   132,   157, 

253-  .144.  370.  470. 
kf|Hd)lKMn  l"orks,  ii.  386. 
kfsoiution  of  A'»seml)ly,  ii.  3^ 
krstloss,  the  ship,  i.  7,  8. 
kcv.xl,  ii.  302 

kcvolution  of  1688,  i.  335. 
,  the  .Xnieritan.  i.  120,  180,  202, 

204,  227,  228,  231,  237,  283,  287,  288, 

290. 
Rcyndcrs,  Barcnt,  ii.  342. 

,  Mientje  Seeder,  ii.  428. 

khineheck,  i.  203.  290. 

khode  Island,  i.  21.  79,  80,  81,  82,  85, 

86,  369 — quota,  432. 
Rich  and  nuhlc,  did  not  emigrate,  ii. 

317- 
kithards,  Khzabcth.  ii.  416,  434. 
kicl)eheu  kiver,  i.  316. 
kichticld  Springs,  ii.  470. 
kicketts,  M.iry  Walton,  i.  205. 
kidj^c,  Susan,"  ii.  199. 
kidi^eticld.  Conn.,  ii.  452. 
Rinckhout,  D.iniel,  ii.  369. 

-,  (iertrude,  ii    369,  371. 

.   Jan,  ii.  369. 

;  juri.aen.  ii.  369. 

-,  'Marjjarct.  ii.  369,  371. 

River  Indians,  i.  427. 

koberts.  Colonel,  ii.  121. 

kubertson,  James,  i.  509. 

kobins(  n.  Rev.  John.  i.  88,  95. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  li.  454. 

Rode.  Mohawk  chief,  i.  423— il  143. 

Roflenburgli,  Lucas,  ii.  339. 

Roelof  Jansens  Kill,  i.  245,  274,  375 — 

ii.  285,  333.  235. 
Roelofs.  Annatje,  ii.  338,  34a 

,  Jan,  ii.  338.  340,  355. 

,  Sara,  ii.  338.  339. 

.  Svtje.  ii.  338,  340. 

,  Tryntje,  >i.  338,  339,  34a 


Roelofse,  Cathcrina,  ii.  399. 

Rogers  family,  ii.  4S2. 

— ; — .  Ahby'.  ii.  372.  373- 

,  .Xbit^ail  (ScribiuT),  ii.  440.  451. 

.  l>r.  I'ri.di,  ii.  451. 

Roman  (  'afholits,  ii.  360. 

Rente,  City  of,  ii.  134. 

Rtwner,  (■oloncl.  enK'nctr,  i.  490 — iL 
4,  13,  no — cxperic-nre  amon);  In- 
dians, 500  f/  j(</. — yl.id  to  get  away, 

Romeyn,  Rev.  John  B.,  ii.  379. 
Roof,  Dr.  I'.  II..  il.  4<)2,  493. 
Roosevtdt,  L«'lia,  ii.  203. 

•,  l-y«lia  v..,  ii.  201. 

,  .Nil  hoi. IS,  ii.  9.  10. 

.  Sar.a.  ii.  461,  463.  471,  47a. 

Roseboum,  Captain,  ii.  42. 

,  Marijarit.a,  ii.  379. 

Ri^sendale.  n.  238. 
Rosie,  the  family,  li,  371. 

.  J«<an,  i.  459— >••  io9.  ST^' 

Rosm.ili  n.  I.  208. 
Ross,  M,\riha.  ii.  400. 

,    r.,  il.  401. 

Rotterdam,  i.  253. 
Roum.mi.i,  ii.  3<(J,  393. 
Roum.anian  .Veadeiny,  ii.  393. 
Roun,  IV  A.,  ii.  410. 
Rowes,   |.    v.,  ii.  203. 
Royal  .Vsiatic  .St)eicty,  ii.  393. 
"  R«iyal  Cirant,"  i.  liS. 
Russell,  Jo>-ei>li,  ii.  403. 

,  Lord  Arthur,  li.  496. 

Rust  I)or[>,  i    29. 
Rut^'crs,  th«,'  f.imily,  i    106. 

,  .Anthony,  ii.  408. 

,  i:isje,  it.  461,  46.'. 

,  Ilaimrmiis,  ii.  4O8. 

Rutse,  M.ijor  Jacob,  ii.  131. 
Ruts.Mi,  j.i.c.b".  ii.  282. 

.  S.irah,  ii.  243.  282. 

Rye.  township  of,  i.  87. 
Ryers.  (ieorj^e,  ii.  350. 
Ryndeis.  Harent,  i.  340— ii.  434. 

.  (iertruile.  ii.  428,  434. 

,  Hester  (Leisler),  ii.  434. 

.  Joh.miia,  ii.  173. 

Rysinj;h,  Johan,  i.  44,  45.  4^,  47- 
Ryswyk,  treaty  of.   i.  459,  478— com- 
missioners,  i.  479. 

Sadak.nnahtic,  Onondajja  chief,  i.  355, 
418,  458.  488,  4<»3,  ,«;o4— li.  4— in 
Albany,  i.  420— visits  I'letcher,  438— 
visits  All)any,  471— speech,  477— a 
match  for  Hcllomont,  495,  496. 

S.nlalier,  Cornelia  K.,  ii.  464,  465. 

St.  Clair.  Gener.d,  ii.  269. 

St.  Helen's  Island,  i.  326. 

St  Jan,  church  of,  i.  207. 
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St.  John,  Henry,  Capt. ,  the  Honor- 
ulilo,  ii.  ir)7,  216. 

,   Joliii,    IJaron   of  IJlctsho,   ii. 

197,  2r6. 

,  SSccrct.iry,  ii.  47. 

St.   lolin's  S(|u.irc,  ii.  353. 

St.  Lawri'i'cc  Coiimy.  i.  232. 

Kivcr,  i.  155,  30^,  310,  312.314. 

332.  3^^  374.  3'>i- 

St.  I-c},'(T.  Col..  II.  178.  275,  474-476. 

St.  Louis,  li.  222,  383. 

St;  I. lie  <le  lr\  ( '<  inc.  ii.  iiT),  lai. 

St.  .M.nrtyn,  Y.u  hi,  i.  188. 

St.  M.irv's,  liiirlington,  ii.  206. 

,  Sid.,  i.  56. 

St.  Miclul,  Cape,  settlers  carried  oflF. 
i.  440. 

St.  (Jurs.  do,  ii.  117. 

St.  rotiT.slmrj.,',  ii.  392. 

St.  Pierre,  M.,  <le,  li.  115,  116. 

St.  SiicTi  incnt,  I>r\ke,  i.  316,  384. 

Sale:.).  N.  Y..  i.  37.38. 

CrcHk.  X.  Y.,  i.  38. 

Saline  kiv<r,  ii.  381. 

S.ilislMuy.  Bishop  of,  i.  238. 

S.ilmon  i'"all.s,  N.  II.,  i.  433. 

Salt  kivrr.  ii.  304. 

Sprinf,'s,  i.  449, 

Sanders,  F.iiira,  ii.  153. 

.  Mari;areta,  ii.  400. 

.  Maria,  ii.  3t><>,  400. 

.   K<;l,)ert.   i.  347,  354.  37^>  398, 

410— ii.  130.  131. 

,  Kol)ert.  2(\,  ii.  150. 

,  William  N.  S.,  ii.  407. 

Sandfc)rd.  S:\rah,  ii.  201. 

,   \'i(e-f 'lianc*  llor,  decides  for 

Trinity,  ii.  355.  356. 

San  Francisco,  ii.  2'J3- 

Santa  M.iria,  ii.  303. 

Santcn.  Lucas,  i.  192. 

Sarato^'a,  i.  373,  426 — ii.  140  —  men 
kilK'd,  i.  347— a  few  f.xmilics  at,  ii. 
Ill— attacked,  113,  114— destroyed, 
119— battle  at.  476. 

County,  i.  153. 

Lake, 'li.  238,  374. 

— Patent,  i.  287,  290 — ii.  95,  106, 

238.  247.  257,  378.  458.  472— propric- 
lt<rs  divide.  96 — p.irtners'  shares,  98 
—  rcne\ve«l.  102— new  owners,  103 
— to  be  divided.  104 — general  his- 
tory, 107  — decisive  battle,  126. 

Sauperties,  i.  149. 

Sauisbury.  Mallykin.  ii.  396.  397. 

,  William,  li.  396. 

Sauthicr's  Map.  ii.  127,  133. 

Savajjcs  niurderiuf;  I>utch,  ii.  299. 

Savings  Hank  Law,  ii.  377. 

Savoy,  Waldenses  of.  i.  49. 

Sawy.r,  Mary  A.,  ii.  243. 

Sawyer's  Creek,  it.  130. 


Say  anfl  Solo,  I^rd,  i.  68. 
Say-Iirook.  i.  66.  68,  69,  89. 
Sa\re,  Jiilu;,  ii.  143, 
Scl'i.ickritoii,  Robert,  ii.  308. 
Scliaeffer,  Charles  Aslmiead.   ii.   310, 

413- 

,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  D.I)  ,ii.  412. 

,  Llizabeth  .\slinuad,  ii.  412. 

.  i",ii.i,'«ne  .Schu\ler,  ii.  412. 

,  (ieorj^e  Siliuyler,  ii.  412. 

,  Gertrude  Kin.^,  ii.  412. 

Schaets.  P.ev.  Cjideon.  i.  241,  303— ii. 
142. 

Sch.iqhMcokc.  ii.  175,  312,  371,  424 — 
murders  at,  48— Indians,  i.  233,  305. 
405-406.  427,  480,  481 — ii.  96,  229 — 
scouts,  no — flee  to  Canada,  in, 
112. 

Sihcuck.  Rev.  G.  C,  ii.  284, 

Schenectady,  i.  32,  109,  158,  168.  160. 
17'\  104.  246,  20,  277.  304,  315,  310. 
347,  3.^1.  SS-i'  3=i7.  37<>-  3^.  381.  3'/'. 
3'j3'  3>b  3"^y-  492—11.  16,  134,  319 
— destruction  of,  i.  358  e/  sr,/.,  ii. 
458 — .Siliu)Icr's  letter,  360.  366 — 
survivors  pn.vidi'd  for.  i.  368 — de- 
serters, 440— i)e(ition  to  Delloinont. 
468. 

Patent,  ii.  286. 

River,  ii.  13.S. 

Schermerlioorne.  Jacob  Janssc,  i.  no, 

"3- 
Schermerhorn,  Cornelius,  ii.  400. 

,  Kyer,  ii.  138. 

ScliieHclin,  Sidney  \l.,  ii.  202. 
Schierph,  C;itliariue.  i.  186— ii.  306. 
Sclio(nder\M>ert,     Rut.i;er,    Jacol»sen 

van.  i.  105. 
Schoharie,   ii.   422,  478.  488.  489.  490, 

.191. 

Crock,  ii.  469,  489. 

'Ir.aet,  ii.  .03. 

Valley,  ii.  238. 

•Schoolcraft,  li.  477. 

Schools,  i.  302  <7 -f/-/-    "^ 

Schooninakcr,  Cornelia,  ii.  401. 

Sehuiler,  hamlet,  i.  100. 

Schuillcr.  I'iefc  rson  i'hilip  van,  i.  100. 

Schulekraft,  Christian,  ii.  489, 

Schuyler,  Aaron  (201),  ii.  206. 

■,  Aaron  {297),  ii.  221. 
,  .Abraham  (4),  459— ii.  27,  28. 


33,  87,  89,  103.  182,  195,  333,  459, 
4O1.  462,  466,  467,  479 — in  Onondaga 
country,  27,  28 — accompanies  Mo- 
hawk chiefs  to  England,  33— in 
.Seneca  country — 87. 
,    Abraham    (20),    ii.    462,   463. 

472.  470- 

.  Abr.aham  (50),  ii.  463. 

,  Abraham  (91),  ii.  464,  465. 

,  Abraham  (loi),  ii.  464,  465. 
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Sclniyler,  Abraham,  an  Oneida  In- 
dian, ii.  477. 

,  Adtic  van,  09. 

,  Adoni.ih  (167),  ii,  216. 

,  Adoniah  (191),  ii.  216. 

,  Adonia  (iraliam.  ii.  216. 

.  Aicxandir  II.  (42),  ii.  3S0. 

,  A!ida  (Alyda).  i.  4,  183,   184. 

185,  206,  243,  244— ii.  459- 

,    Alonzo    IJcckman    (127),    ii. 

465,  466. 

,  Andrew  J.  (86).  ii.  484,  486. 

,  An.m-lica  (71).  ii.  152. 

,  Ani^flica  (373),  ii.  2S0. 

,  Anna,  ii.  199. 

,  Anna  (28).  ii.  462,  469. 

,     Anna     Maria    (69),    ii. 


152. 


IS3. 


—  ^^^,  Annatjc    (Van   Alstync)    (11), 

ii.  492.  493. 
,  Ann  i:iiza  (Stoddard)  (06),  ii. 

309.  411. 
,     Ann     r.liz.abcth     (Hleccker) 

(145).  »l'i-'  IH'Cti-ss.  ii.  173.  179.  3S0. 
,    Ann    Llizabcth    (.Staats),    ii. 

428.  433.  434. 
,   Anne    II.  (65),    her  clnldren, 


Schtiylrr,  .Aunt,  i.  155.     .S^r Schuyler, 
Ma'rj^arita  (360). 

,  Harcnt  (3<>2).  ii.  280. 

.  Mrandt  (r.r.'int)  (0),  i.  164,  167, 

183,  185.  190— ii.  164,  170.  171,  434, 
459i  |7i  — •'»  politician.  164,  165  — 
nianiaf;!',  1O4 — lti()^r.i])hy,  164- J70 
—  arrested  by  Leisler,  166— alder- 
manic  content,  9.  10.  \Cxf — niend)er 
of  court-martial.  167— .^n  alderman, 
/A — recommended  to  the  coimeil, 
l63  — elnireli  oflicer,  i(y(j — de.ith  and 
wdl.  //^.— notes  on  the  table,  172-179 
—few  deseendanls,  171. 

.  Brandt  (140),  ii.  171— notice  of 

his   death,    173. 

Casparus  (164),    ii.   196,  197, 


Casparus   (181),  ii.  197,   198, 


ii.  411. 

,   kcv.  Anthony  (301),   ii.   201, 

203,  222. 

,  Arcnt    (7),    i.    163,    164,    183. 

185,  226,  244.  401  —  ii.  150,  180. 
195.  340.  341.  459.  471.  487.  49-2, 
4f)4  — i'.iography,  180-195— M.irried, 
180 — bouj,dit  a  house  where  the 
iM^K'  hanf.:s  out,  ii  iSo— his  will. 
l8i  —  suppt>rted  Albany  Conven- 
tion, 1/. — stouts  in  ('.inada.  1S3 
— sent  to  meet  Southern  Indians. 
183— conducts  the  Shawanoes  to 
New  York,  //*,— interview  with 
Shawanoes,  184— organizes  n  com- 
jiany.  186— in  pursuit  nt  Ireiuh, 
187 — removes  to  Nt-w  York.  //. — 
j^oes  lo  Miuisink  eoiinfry,  jS8,  189 
— removed  to  i'omplon.  Hjo — re- 
ceives land  from  Mmisinks,  191  — 
makes  a  sec«'nd  will.  191— renunes 
to  Passaic  Kiver,  192— his  copj^er 
mine,  /\*. — thiril  will.  193— codicil  to 
\sill,  i<>4 — will  prov»(l,  /f>. — ancestor 
of  New  Je-rsey  Schuylers.  195 — de- 
scendants numerous.  196 — notes  on 
his  destendants.  205— widow  mar- 
ried Archibald  Kennedy,  215. 

,  Arent  (iri),  ii.  196.  197.  221. 

,  Arent  (1S3).  ii.    197,   198.   217- 

219— <lescri|)ti()n  of  Ids  house  and 
farm.  220 — ancestors  rendered  ser- 
vice to  New  l-'.nuland,  2Jo. 

-,  Ariaantje  (Ariantia)  (6),  i.  23O 


206. 
206. 

242, 
461, 


Caroline,  {125).  ii.  465. 
Catalijna  (Verplanck),  ii 


456. 


Catalina  (12),  ii.  461. 
,  Catalyntjc  (361)    (Cuylcr),  ii. 
250.  470. 
,  Catalina   (Catlyn)  (9),  ii.  379, 


—ii.  306,  339.  39'>.  •4'4- 


Catherine  (8),  ii.  306,  404,  405, 

I      4'4.  41^'- 

, ,  Catherine  (60).  ii.  309,  412. 

I ,  Catherine  (185)  (Kennedy),  ii. 

I      197,  212-215. 

,  Catherine  (383)  (Cochran),  il 

243,  283. 

,  Catherine  (Van  Renssel.icr), 

i.  236,  2<;f)— ii.  242.  340.  417,  484. 
,  Catherine  A.  {33),  ii.  377,  378, 

379- 

,  Catherine  Klizabcth    (80),  ii. 

152. 

,  Cheery  Ann    (47),  ii.  308,41a 

,    Christina    (Ten    Hroock),     ii. 

I      30^^327,  415.  417.  4>8. 

: ,  (  ordelia  (126),  ii.  465. 

,  C»)rneli.'i.  ii.  407. 

, ,  Corneli.i  (52).  ii.  308,  410. 

; ,  Cornelia    (3^1)  (Morton),    ii. 

1      343.  273. 

,  Cornelia  (Van  Cortlfindt),  L 

200— ii.  434. 
,  Cornelius    (72),   ii.   153.  154, 

1^3- 

I .  Cortlandt  (369).   ii.    242.  243, 

256,  278— an  officer  in  the  I-,ni,dish 
army,    278— the    "handsome    sav- 
age," ifi. 
,  n.iniel  (14),  ii.  481,  4R3. 

I ,  Daniel   J.    (23),    ii.   481,  4^^ 

I      483. 

i ,  D.ivid    I'n-ferMC,    1.    l^o,   179, 

I      293— ii.  3.  •>.  93,  991   »«>.  '»i>  '75. 
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379.  45^460,  470.  492— his  life.  456-  ' 
4bo— his  descendants,  461-478.  I 

Schuyler,  David  (6),  i.  349— ii.  3.  4.  6, 
7i   ^37i    4'^i>    4^2,    466,    467,   468 — I 
mayor  of  All)any,  i.  349 — ii.  468. 

,   L)avid   (13),   ii.  461,  462,  470, 

471. 
— — — ,  David  (17),  ii.  462,  463,  472.       j 

,  David  (23).  ii.  462,  463,  48a 

,  David  (4J),  ii.  462,  471. 

,  D.ivid  (67).  ii.  463. 

,  David  (74).  ii.  464.  478. 

,  David  M.  (59),  ii.  483.  486.         | 

,  Deborah  {37),  ii.  376,  I 

.  Dirck   (D.  rick)   (15),   ii.  307, 

326,  365,  416,  418.  i 
,  Dirck   (19),  ii.  195.  462.  472,  , 

479-  I 

,  Dirck  (60),  ii.  463,  464.  I 

,  ICdward  K.  S. .  ii.  216.  | 

,  Llizabcth  (4),  ii.  396,  414,  1 

— — — ,  IClizahctli,  ii.  492.  •  | 
,  ICIizabeth   (347),   (Hamilton), 

ii.  242,  281.  I 
,  IClizabcth  (Dc  Meyer),  i.  186 

— ii.  287,  306,  413. 
,  Elizabeth  (Staats),  i.  186,  200,  ; 

296— ii   428,  434.  I 
,  IClsic  (Van  Rensselaer),  i.  236  | 

— ii.  307.  327.  364.  407,  408.  419. 

,  Klsie  (Wendell),  ii.  419- 

,  i:nj,'ene  (81),  ii.  310,  391,  392. 

,  Kvelyn    (81)    (Scliaefter),    ii. 


Schuyler.  Ilarmanus  (7),  ii.  306,  414, 
415,  418. 

,  Hannanus  (10),  ii.  85,  163,  306, 

3f^7.  319-327.  3^M.  366.  367— ii-  402. 
407,  414.  415 — .\sst.  Alderman  and 
JSheriff.  320,  321 — removes  to  Still- 
water, 321— captures  three  trespass- 
ers. 322— fight  with  rioters.  323 — 
cajjtures  a  desperado,  i/>. — Asst, 
Deputy  Com.  General,  324— letters 
to  (ieneral  Schuyler,  //?.— stationed 
at  Lake  (ieorgc,  id. — at  Whiteiiall, 
//.  — l)is  letters  to  (ien.  Schuyler, 
324,  325— at  Stillwater,  325— death 
and  will,  326,  327. 

,    Henrietta   Ann    (26),   ii.   307, 


363,  408,  409. 

Henry  (43),  ii.  308,  310,  380. 


,    Henry  '1  en    llroeck   (29), 

307.  309- 
,  Henry  Ten  ICyck  (389),  ii,  243, 

244.  283. 
,  Hester  (Walter),  ii.  196,  197, 

216. 

Hetty  (200)  (Colfax),  ii.  198, 


Howard  (79),  ii.  310,  311,  383- 
Jacob   (1).    ii.   479.  481,  487, 


206. 


392. 


492. 


470. 


Jacob  (7),  ii.  481,  482. 
-,  Jacob  (8),  ii.  459,  461,  462,  469, 


310,  412. 
— ^ ,   Frederick   (77),    ii 

383.  j 

,  Garret  L.  (61),  ii.  483. 

,  (ieorge  \.  (43).  ii-  482.  485- 

,  (ieor^'c  L.  (404),  i.  181— ii.  35, 

163,  244,  245,  272,  283. 

,  Geor>;e  S.  (78).  ii.  484,  486.       ! 

— —  — ,  (ieorgc  Washington  (32),   ii.  j 

308,  310,  377,  442. 

,  (ierrit  (ol  Cologne),  i.  99. 

,  Gcrrit  (10),   ii.  461,  462,  466,  ' 

470,  47 »•  I 

,  Gertrude  (\'an  Cortlandt)  (3), 

1.  167.   183,  18s,  186,  187,  190,  303—  I 

ii.  461.  I 
,  Gertrude  (Groesbeck),  ii.  459, 

461. 
— — — ,  Gertrtule,  ii.  415.  | 
,  Gertrude   (36a),   ii.   150,   34a,  1 

251,  356.  283  j 
,  Gertrude  Wallace  (Kmg),  ii. 

392.  I 
,  Gysbert    (3),    i.    183,    185— ii. 

459-  i 
,  Harmanus  (21),   ii.  307,  308, 

4x7.  I 

—— — ,  Harmanus  (34),  ii.   462,  463,  ' 

473. 480.  i 


,  Jacob  (21).  ii.  462,  463 
310,   382,  ! ,  Jacob  I'oit  (22).  ii.  307.  377. 


— ,  Jacob  (27),  ii.  482,  484. 
— ,  Jacob  (.44),  ii.  482  485, 
— ,  Jacob  (>6),  ii.  483,  486. 
.— ,  lacob  (8|),  ii.  484,  486. 
aeob  (88),  ii  484,  487. 
— .  lacob  '!".  (80),  ii.  484.  486, 


=:j 


— ,  |arues  (8<j),  ii    310.  385. 
^ .'lames   H.    (79),   ii.   481,   482, 

484,  486. 

,  James  H.  (83),  ii.  484,  486. 

— — ,  James  Van  Rensselaer  (28),  ii. 

3°7,  3^)- 

,  Jane  (^3),  ii-  308.  41". 

,  Jeremiah  (19).  i.   154,  161— ii. 

88,  15b,  151,  10,  161. 

,  Jeremiaii  (29),  ii.  482,  484. 

eremiah  (41).  ii.  151.  ^53.  163. 


.    Joh.- 


ost    (Hanyost),    (7), 


ii-  463.  473-477.  497- 
,  Rev.  Johannes,  ii.  487,  488- 

494- 

,  Johannes  (3),  ii.  489,  493,  494. 

,  John  (4),  ii.  481. 

-,  Johannes  or  John  (10),  i.  155, 


16;;^,  164,  170,  183,  186,  203,  244,  374, 
395.  398.  469-474— ii-  28,  29,  loi.  105. 
127.  147,  157,  223-242,  283,  286,  318, 
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4."9.  470.  472  —  bears  despatches, 
^(j>.^  r/ fr</. — returns,  471,  472— dele- 
gate to  Onondaga.  473,  474— sings 
the  war  song  in  Onondaga,  28 — buys 
sliare  of  Saratoga  I'ateit.  99— knew 
Indian  tliaracter,  224 — volunteered 
to  invade  Canada,  //>. —  his  fight 
with  the  French,  225— antuscd  with 
the  enemy's  alarm  guns,  //.  —  in- 
vades Canada  again,  22O— lieu  truant 
()(  cavalry,  /A— srnt  to  Canada - 
//—argues  with  I'rontenac,  227 — 
Indians  present  ctiargcs  again?, t 
him,  228— -to  be  employed  by  Hello-  | 
mont,  229 — messenger  to  N(;w  York,  ' 
230 — receives  letters  from  Hello- | 
n)ont,  231 — is  urged  to  have  Abenaki 
sachems  visit  lU-llomont.  if>. — writes 
to  Hellomonf,  231,  232 — Hellomont  is 
satished  with  him,  232— his  niessen- 
gers  to  eastern  Indians  return.  233 — 
commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  234 
— gives  notice  of  Indian  raids,  /A  — 
in  Canada,  236— visited  the  Abena- 
kis,  //•. — goes  to  Onondaga,  237 — 
participates  in  the  war  of  17CK).  237 
— official  position,  237 — land  trans- 
actions, /A — improves  his  property 
at  Saratoga,  238,  239  — brick  house 
at  Saratoga,  238— his  son  Philip 
killed.  239 — survives  his  family,  /A 
— died,  /(*. — his  estate  large,  240— 
—his  will,  239,  240 — notes  on  de- 
scendants, 246. 

Schuyler,  Johannes   (11).   i.  414,  415. 
416. 

,  John  (18),  ii,  481.  483. 

.  J<)bn  f39),  ii.  4<>2.  A7o.  471. 

,  J(jhn  (90),  ii.  464,  465. 

,  John  (165).  ii.  196.  197,  206. 

,  John.  Jr.'  (359),  i.  203— ii.  103, 

105,  X51,  246-247. 

.  h>Un  (363).  ii.  242.  256. 

,  John  Ar«len  (52),  ii.  483,  485. 

,  John  Mradstreel  (378),  i.  227 — 

ii.  106,  243,  282. 

,  J<ihn  Cortlandt  (384),   il.   243, 

279,  280,  283. 

,  John  Cuylcr  (57),  ii.  150,  15a, 

159,  1S4.  1^3- 

,   John  Kdwin  (63),  ii.  309,  380. 

,  John  n.  (16),  li.  307,  327,  365- 

37^>  407.  416.  417.  418. 


John  J.  (28),  li.  482.  484. 

,  John  \V.  (58).  ii.  481,  483,  486. 

,  John  (of  Philadelphia),  ii.  495, 

496. 

,  Joseph  (92),  ii.  464.  465. 

,  Julia  (57).  ii.  309,  411. 

,  Kale  W.  (71),  ii.  412. 

,    Latirence     Lawyer    (102),    ii. 

4*^4 .  4f'5- 


Schuyler,  Rev.  Louis  Sandford  (344), 

ii.  203,  222. 

,  Magdalena  (28).  ii.  150.  151, 

,  Margaret  (Van  Slichtenhorst), 

i.  99,  158,  162,  106,  107-171,  182,  294 

— ii.  150,  306. 

,  .Margaret  (7),  ii.  493,  494. 

,   Margaret   or    M.irgarita   (11) 

(Collins),    i.    163,  164,  170,  184,  186, 

294,  298.  301.  303- -ii.  379. 
,  Margaret  (12)  (Livingston),  L 

161,  288— ii.  150.  100. 
,  .Margaret  (Snell)    (14),  ii.  49a, 

4'."»3.  494. 

,  Margaret  (375)  Van  Rens- 
selaer, i.  231— ii.  242.  282. 

,  Margarita  (3«>).  the  **  Ameri- 
can I.ady.  "  i.  J 55 — ii.  150,  159,  248, 
250,  256,  257,  472". 

,  Maria,  i.  150  «,  i6r. 

,    .Maria  (Van    Rensselaer),    i. 

150.  224,  225,  296. 

,  Maria  (5),  ii.  459,  461. 

,  Maria  (17),  ii.  416. 

Maria  (19)  (Van  Rensselaer), 


ii-  327.  .i7'>.  408,  417,  418. 

,  .Maria  (124),  ii.  465. 

,   .Martha  (8a)   (Grant),  ii 


3>o. 


412. 


M:irtin  J.  (139),  ii.  486,  487. 
Mary  (y)),  ii.  308,  410 
Matilda  Scribner  (^xy),  ii.  308, 


310,  442. 
.    Rev. 


Montgomery    (300),  ii. 
201,  203.  222. 
,  Montgomery  (331),  ii.  ao3,  204, 


477. 


Moses,  an  Oneida  Indian,  ii. 

Myndert    (7),    i.    289,  290— ii. 

<^7.  73.  459.  461,  4'?2.  4^>8,  4^j<v— visits 

the  Seme.is,  73— .Mayor  ot  .Mhany, 

67,  468  — Member  (*f  Assembly,  468. 

,  Mvndert  (ao).  ii.  4O2,  480. 

,    N'lcholas      (3),     ii.    42,    286— 

306,  312-316.  3'A  4«3.  41.S.  4«o,  472. 

.  .Nichul.is  (3),  I).  C.  Surveyor, 

286— a  sketch,  31a — MemlxT  of 
Assembly,  312,  313  — fond  of  adven- 
ture, 313  — eom|)rontisei,  3x5— en- 
gineer, /A.  -death  and  will,  ;A  — 
his  Hiblc  records,  413. 

,   Nicholas    (12).     ii.    307,  326, 

339.  3^^2-363.  416.  417.  418. 

,   Nicholas  Ten  Brocck  (64),  ii. 

309,  31T.  381,  382. 

-,  Peter  (5),  i.  99,  154.   155.  I59. 


j6o.  161,  169,  170,  183,  185.  224.  236, 
244,  252.  266,  272,  288.  289,  290,  299, 
302,  505 -ii-  I.  149,  150.  187.  254, 
257.  312.  331,  339.  370.  383.  408.  419, 
487— birth,  i.  302— deacon  in  Dutch 
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chttrch,  301  —  "Quiflor,"  304  — 
bcpins  to  tako  nn  active  part  in 
affairs,  323— litiitenant  of  cavalry, 
it. — jucl^c  of  Oyer  and  'rmiiincr, 
ib.  —  Mayor  of  Albany,  ib. — chair- 
man Uoard  of  Indian  ('omniission- 
crs,  324 — rcsctics  prisoner  frc)m  Mo- 
Iiawks.  32<^ — letter  to  iJon^an.  331, 
33).  335. 3-44.  352.  353.354.  355— li^ttcr 
(lescnl)ing  destruction  ot  Schentx- 
tady.  3^0  el  sitf. — commissioned  to 
nttend  council,  371  —  council  at 
Onondapa,  372  —  discouragement, 
373— issue  of  campai^'n,  374  it  .uq. 
— su|)erseded,  376— restored,  380 — 
nien)l)er  of  couni  il,  ib. — expedition 
apainst  Canada,  380  ct  .ui/. — combat 
at  I.a  I'rairie,  383  et  sdj. — effect  on 
Indians,  389-  speedi  to  the  council, 
392— strengthens  «lefenccs,  395 — to 
Schenectaciy,  398  —  pursues  the 
French,  3()9— action  with  French, 
400— returns  401 — report  of  expedi- 
tion, 402  r/.wY.,405,  407 — litter  t(j 
lletchcr,  408— council  at  Albany, 
415— letter  to  Fletcher,  416 — rescues 
captive,  433,  439,  44^) — ortlered  to 
the  field,  442— audience  with  l)e- 
kanissora,  444 — Indian  Commis- 
sioner. 453,  455,  459.  461 — council  in 
New  York,  462 — at  Montreal,  463, 
465.  467,  473,  474,  478,  480.  482.  483— 
to  (Jnondaga,  484,  491 — Heliom«tnt's 
charge,  495,  504  —  I'.ellomont's 
jealousy,  505 — relations  with  He.io- 
niont,  ii.  i — understood  Indians,  ib. 
— to  l)e  removed  from  the  council, 
a— is  termed  Colonel,  13 — at  Onon- 
daga, 18— desired  peace,  19 — letter 
to  V'audreuil,  20 — Indians  use  his 
house,  21 — financial  transactions,  22 
— contractor, /A— the  public  a  poor 
debtor,  23— senior  councillor,  26 — 
Indians  attached  to  his  command, 
27— sends  Indian  chiefs  to  Host«)n, 
28 — at  his  post,  29 — disappointed, 
31 — resolves  to  take  Indian  chiefs  to 
England,  32 — sails  for  ICngland.  33 
— arrives  ii.  London,  ib. — declines 
knighthood,  37--returns  home,/^. — 
visits  Ohor.d'aga,  42— cordially  re- 
ceived. 43-Mlestroys  I'rench  fort, 
44— Member  of  Congress,  46— com- 
mands regiment,  47— left  off  Indian 
board,  50— restored  to  Indian  board, 
52— nnsrepresentcd,  59.  (.ro — v.as  not 
slighted,  61 — receives  instructions, 
63— is  president  and  acting  gov- 
ernor, 65 — painstaking,  66— ^letters 
to  government,  71  — invited  tc)  visit 
FivcNations,  72— urges  their  claims, 
73— writes  earnestly,  74— held  con- 


ference with  Indians,  76— returns  to 
New  York.  78— last  letter  to  Lords 
of  Trade,  //'.  —  presided  last  time,  ib. 
—  hands  over  jiapers.  tb. — disagrees 
with  Ilurnet,  80 — susjiended,  ib. — 
lo>al,  82 — is  lelt  on  Indian  board, 
88 — dead,  90 — services  and  char- 
acter, ib. — why  loved  l)y  Indians, 
91.  92  —  held  in  reverence.  93 — 
Cold  endislikes  him.  93,  94— left  no 
will.  94— his  lands,  94-149— genea- 
logical table.  150 — notes  on,  156  — 
he  warned  tletcher,  186. 

Schuyler.  I'eter  (2),  ii.  461. 

,  I'eter  (16),  ii.  461.  473,  480. 

.  Peter,    )r.  (18),  ii.  85,  87,  150, 

156,  161. 

-,  I'eter  (20),   ii.    150,   151,  165, 

242,  251. 

,   Peter   [■^fi,   ii.  ISL   152,   162- 

163. 

,  Peter  (69),  ii.  463,  464. 

,  I'eter  (80),  ii.  464. 

,  Peter  (iW>),  of  New  Jersey,  ii. 

121.  196,  197,  207-215.  254,  341— ap- 
pointed Colonel,  208  —  paid  his 
soldiers,  ib. — taken  prisoner.  209 — 
releasee!  on  j)arole,  //'. — rejoicings 
at  his  return  home,  ib.  —  assists 
prisoners,  210 — twice  married,  215, 
— — I  i'eter  P.  (46),  ii.  152,  153,  156, 
163. 

,  Peter  Quidor  (27),  ii.  307,  308, 

408,  409. 

,  Peter  S.  (35),  ii.  151,  152.  163. 

Peter  I)avidse  (2),  i.  179 — li. 


460,  461,  466. 

.  Petrus  (4),  ii.  489,  493. 

,  Philemon  (39),  ii.  482,  485. 

,   Pieter  (38),   ii.  462,  463.  470, 

471.  473- 

,   Philip  Pieterso  (i),  i.  99-166, 

178.  181-185,  206,  237,  294,  20.  301, 
502,  303— il.  95.  156.  306,  348,  376, 
456-460.  466,  4^xj.  471— first  knowl- 
edge of,  i.  99.  102— marriage,  9*), 
103 — variations  in  his  name,  100.  101 
— lamily  papers  destroyed,  101 — en- 
counter with  r)yckman,  103 — pros- 
perity in  business,  ib. — purchases 
at  auction  sales,  105,  ic6~(!elegate 
to  Mohawk  counc  il  107— friendship 
for  the  Indians,  jo8— vice-director, 
1/.— letter  from  Andros.  J09— ca(>- 
tain  of  foot,  /A— .armorial  winihw, 
III— «;fficet  of  church,  112— busi- 
n<'ss  transactions,  112,  113,  114 — 
transactions  in  real  estate.  116.  118 
— owns  houses  in  Albany,  119 — 
Ksojius,  120— f(>nnding  ofNew\'il- 
lage,  137 — petition  to  buy  Halt 
Moon,  152,  153— hcmcslcad  at  the 
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Flntts,  154-162— cemetery.  155— 
will,  159. "i6c).  162— family  record, 
181-184— record  of  niiirriage,  182 — 
record  of  death,  184 — genealogical 
(al)le,  185. 

Schuyler,  I'hilip  (5),  ii.  306.  414,  415, 
472.  I 

,  Philip  (6),  ii.  489,  490,  492,  493. 

,  Philip  (9).  i.  183,  186,  244,  275  ' 

— ii.  2S5-288,  30'j,  366,  414,  471— hi-  I 
ography.   285-288— commandant  of 
Tort  Schenectady,  285— marriages, 
2S7— (lied,  if>. 

,  Philip  (2).  genealogical  table, 

ii.  306. 

,  Philip  (10),  ii.  481.  482. 

,   Phili|>  (13),  ii.  472. 

.   ['hilip  (15),  ii.  461,  463,  471. 

47J. 

,    Philip  (17),   ii.    150,    157-160, 

220.  224,  241.  242,  254,  257,  321— 
hr(|uraths  a  burying-plact-,  157 — 
skctcli  of,  158 — censured  by  Smith, 
159— will,  160. 

^— ,  Philip  (18),  ii.  307,  416,  417. 

,  Philii)  (20).  ii.  307,  303,  376,  417, 

424. 

,  Philip  (21),  ii.  482,  483. 

.  Pliilip  (25).  ii.  X51,  162. 

•,  Piiilip  (42).  ii.  462,  471. 

,  Pliilip  (136),  ii.    171,  172,  428, 

433.  434.  471- 
,  Philip  (161),  ii.  196.  205.  206, 


471. 


-.  Philip  (358). 


472. 


ii.    118,  242,  256, 
ii.   106,  107,  243, 


-,  Philip   (305]  .      .       ._ 
244.  274-  i 
.  Philip  Church  (30),  ii.  307,  309,  ! 

3,'^7'  377- 

,  Philip  Cliurch  (74).  ii.  309.  311. 

,  Phihp  Jeremiah  (379),  ii.  107, 

243.  274.  282. 

-,  Philip  Pictcrsr  (77),  ii.  i!;3. 156. 

.  Philip  Kcnsselacr  (of  Philadel- 
phia), ii.  495.  496. 

,  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  (390),  ii. 

243.  244.  283. 

.   General    Philip  (365).   i.    180. 

182,  303,  227,  236,  290 — ii.   35,    105,  ' 
lo'j.  114,  124.  126.  151,  160.251,  253-  ' 
277-  283,  318,  320.  324.  340,  364.  4'«7.  i 
422.  424.  476.  477.  492,  494— letter  to 
Washington,    128  —  a    genealogist,! 
\h2 — his  family  group.  253 — goes  to  ' 
ICngland  and  settles  liradstreet's  ac-  ' 
counts,  255 — divided  his  father's  es-  I 
tate,  236  —  buys  a  part  of  Saratoga 
patent,    257— ix)sition    and   cduca-  | 
tion,    258— commissioned     captain,  ; 
259— '•aves  a  woimded  soldier.  259 
—  resigns    his    conmii:<sion,   a6o —  ' 

VCM..    II. -34. 


again  enters  the  army  anrl  is  pro- 
niute(l,  2^0— appninti'd  colonel.  /A 
— elected  to  tlic  Avsembly.  261  — 
oppo?;ed  to  government,  ib. — mem- 
ber of  convention.  2^)2— mend>er 
of  C'ontincnt.nl  Congress.  263  — 
appointed  major-general.  //. — 
charged  witli  Northern  Depart- 
ment, 264  —  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources. 265— what  he  had  to  do,  ;A 
— to  organize  an  army,  266  —  had 
enemies,  267 — appointoif  delegate 
to  { 'oiigress,  268 — demands  a  court 
of  inquiry,  i!>. — nominated  for  gov- 
ernor, ib. — asks  ff)r  courtof  intpiiry, 
270— superseded,  ib. — charged  wiih 
cowardice,  271— honor. ibly  actpiit- 
ted,  //'. — retired  from  tlie  army,  27a 
— sen.ntor,  273  —  his  monument,  ib. 
— lanfls,  273.274  —  will,  274  —  em- 
ployed secret  agents,  275 — attempt 
to  capture  him.  2-j^-2T;. 

Schuyler.  Miss  "  Polly,"  ii.  218 

,  Ralph  (89),  ii.  484,  487. 

,  Rensselaer  (186),  ii.  197,  316. 

,  Rensselaer  (380),  ii.   107,  343, 

274,  282. 

,  Reuben  (37),  ii.  151,  -52,372- 

,  Richard  (2()),  ii.  4S2,  484. 

,  Richard  (46),  ii.  483,  485. 

.  Richard  (79),  ii.  153.  156. 

,  Robert  (400),  i.    160,    181 — ii. 

244. 245. 

,  Samuel  (11),  ii.  481,  482. 

,  Samuel  (13),  ii.   307,  326,   363. 

364.  4if).  4r8. 

,  Samuel  [20),  ii.  481,  483. 

,  .S.nr.ah  {78),  ii.  310.  412. 

,  .Sliinah  (.Simons),  ii.  307,  417. 

,  Simeon  (5),  ii.  489,  490.  493. 

,  Simeon  ((/>),  ii.  464,  465, 

,  Stephen   (24),  i.    161,  203— ii. 

15  ^  162. 

,  .Stephanus,  or  Stephen  (370), 

ii.  242,  243.  256.  279,  28<-). 

.  Stephen  I'.  (48),  ii.  152,  153, 

,  Stephen  R.  (58),  ii.  152,  153. 

,  Stephen  V'an  Vcchten  (60),  ii, 

152,  156. 

,  Susan  (54),  ii.  308,  411. 

.  Susan  .Mann  (73),  ii.  309,  413. 

,  Swan  (188),  ii.  197. 

,  Sybilla  (8),  i.  183,  186. 

,  Thomas  (31),  ii.  482.  484. 

,  Thomas  R.  (40),  ii.  482,  485. 

,  Van  Renssel.ier  (ia8),  ii.  465. 

466. 

,  Walter  Seribner  (84),  ii.  310. 

393-395- 

,  William  (2).  ii.  48^;.  493,  494. 

,  William  (13),  li.  481,  483. 

,  William  (17).  ii.  481.  483- 
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465 ■  478.   I 


S'lniyl.T.  Willi. nil  (40),  ii.  481.  485. 

,  WillKim  (',0).  li.  484.  487. 

,  Williiini    I .  (8i).  ii.  484,  486. 

.  Wilsi.ll  W.  (121) 

— arms,  i.  111. 

«lian)on(ls.  ii.  37. 

mansion,  ii.  128. 

— — —  house  fortiricfl,  ii.  158. 

Lake,  ii.  470.  473. 

Schuylcrt.  i.  99. 
Schuylerville,  ii.  106,  126.  254. 
Scli.iylkilUkiver.  i.  8.  37,  38,  39,  40 
Scfiuyr,  iVtcr,  i.  178. 
Scohry,   ii.  400. 
Scot<  h,  ii.  264. 
Scotland,  i.  203,  283. 
Scott,  John  Morin 


Scribnrr,  I,M(in<l;i  {(■>:;),  ii.  443. 

,  Marin  (72),  ii.  442. 

,  M.irtha  (21),  ii.  44c. 

.  .Martha  (33).  li.  441.  442.  45a. 

,  Martha  (Smith),  ii.  440. 

,  .Mary  Lucinda  (jo),  ii.  442. 

,  .Matikia    (Schuyler)    (69),    ii. 

308.  377,  442. 

,  .Matthew  (5).  ii.  439,  440. 

,  Matthew  (20),  ii.  440,  441,  450, 


.352. 
-.  (Jen.  Winliehl,  li.  369. 


Sioville,  (  alhrrim 
Scralcnl»iri;.  i\.   |..  ii.  4')o.  491. 
Scribner  f.imily.  the,  ii.  439-455. 

,  Aliiu'aii  (UoiTj-rs),  ii.  440,  451. 

,  .MtiKail  (2O),  ii.  441. 

,  Al)nur  (39),   ii.  441.  447,  448, 


451.  454. 
,  Nathaniel   (19),  ii.  440.  443-5, 

450.  451.  542.  455- 

,  Nathaniel  (36),  ii.-Ml,  447,448. 

,  Rogers,  ii.  454. 

,  Samuel  (46),  ii.  441,  443. 

,  Uriah  Rogers  (41),  ii.  441,  442, 

451-45.1- 

,  Walter  (So),  ii.  443,  .45 »,  455. 

,  Rev.  William  (74),  ii.  44J.453. 


454.  45'^. 

.  William  Auf.;usttis  (58).  ii.  442. 

.  Ilii^h    .School.    New   Albany, 


45«- 

,  Arthur,  ii.  455. 

,   (iemrnl     Henjamin 

(67),  ii.  442,  450. 


I'runklin  , 


,  Het.sy  (IJcnedict),  ii.  440. 

,  Metsev  (Hawley),  ii.  441,  443. 

,  Hradlord  (66),  li  442,  450. 

,  Charles  (75),  ii.  443-  453.  454- 

455. 
— — — ,  Charles  Rogers,  ii.  454. 

.  Edward  (70).  ii.  442,  453,  454. 

,  J'Jijah  (23),  ii.  441. 

,  Klijah  (34).  ii-  44i.  447- 

— — — ,  Klijah  Porter  (42),  ii.  441. 

,  I'.hphalet  (29).  ii.  441,  447. 

— — ,  I'.li/abcth  (27).  ii.  441. 
■■  IClizabcth  (38),  ii.  441,  447. 

,  I'noch  (22).  ii.  440,  441. 

,  ]:slh.  r  Hale  (35).  ii.  441,  447. 

,  Frank,  ii.  455. 

,  Frederick,  li.  455. 

■  ■    -■'■-,  George,  ii.  455. 

■  Harvey  Augusttis,  ii.  450. 

,  Henry  (76),  ii.  443,  454.  455. 

,  James.  (28).  ii.  441,  442,  447. 

,  Jane  (77),  ii.  443. 

,  Jemima  (30),  ii.  441. 

,  Joel  (31),  ii,  441,  44a.  447.  448. 

450. 

,  John  Hitchcock,  ii.  454. 

,  Julia  (78),  ii.  44.1- 

,  Julia  Ann  (62),  ii.  442. 

,  Kcziah  (25).  ii.  441,  452. 

,  F'hebe  (63),  ii.  44a. 

,  Phebc  (Kellogg),  ii.  440,  445- 

447. 
,  Phebc  (Waring),  ii.  .$41.  448. 

449.  4.Sa 


ir=:i; 


Ind. ,  ii.  44S. 
S,ri/'Mrr's  Monthly^  ii.  453. 
Scrivener,  ii.  .139. 

— ,  Abraham  (5),  ii.  440. 

— ,  Itcnjamin  (i).  ii.  439.  440. 

— ,   Hannah  (Crampton),  ii.   439, 

440. 

ohn  f3).  n.  440. 
Iar>  (6),  ii.  440. 

,  Matthew,  ii.  439. 

,  Thomas  (2),  ii.  440. 

Srudder,  IClizabeth,  ii.  402. 

Scarlcs,  David,  ii.  201. 

Secretary  of  State,  i.  298 — documents, 
ii.  459- 

Select  .Men  ot  New  .Amsterdam,  ii. 
298. 

Seneca  Indians,  the.  i.  288,306,  307. 
.?o9.  3'7.  .I'-"*-  .110.  .121,  325,  326,  409, 
411,  4R1 — li.  4<)6,  4O8— Denonvillc's 
expeilition,    326    ct    wv/. ,  329,    330, 

331- 
Seneca  country,  ii.  184. 

,  Lake,  I.  307. 

Serbia,  ii.  392,  393. 

Serviss,  Mary.  ii.  481,  482.  483,  4P4. 

Settlers  at  S.iratoga,  ruined,  li.  ill. 

Sewall,  Jonathan,  ii.  319. 

Seymour,  Governor,  Horatio,  i.  170 — 

ii.  380. 
Shackelton,  George  Eugene,  ii.  410. 

,  Robert,  ii.  410. 

Sharp,  LieiJt. ,  i.  348.  349. 

.  Mr.,  ii.  346.  347. 

Shauts,  Jane,  ii.  397. 
Shaw,  Eliza,  ii.  171. 

,  Susan,  ii.  482,  484. 


Shawanoes  Indians,  the,  i.  305— ii.  183 
—desired  »o  bring  their  nation,  185 
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—arrive,  1R9— invited  to  Minisink 
country.  185. 

SiH.-ldon,' I^dwin  P.,  ii.  309. 

Slif'iiixjrd,  J'^llen,  ii.  4S2,  484. 

Shields,  Stis.-in.  ii.  107,  216. 

Shipni.Tn.  W'illi.im  C,  ii.  442. 

Slioi-iuakcr,  Mr.,  ii.  474,  475. 

Slira.it.  lulin,  ii.  428. 

.^hrcwblJury.  Duke  of,  253. 

Shuler,  Ann,  ii.  484,  487. 

Sliuttc,  John.  i.  303. 

Sickles.  MarRari't,  li.  153. 

Sickler,  retcr,  ii.  398. 

Sit;i.sinund,  Kinp,  1.  43,  n. 

Sliver  LcRS,  i.  173. 

Simons,  Shinah,  ii.  307,  362,  417. 

Sinims,  J.  R.,  ii.  492. 

Smiinons,  I'liraheth,  ii.  463. 

,  Nancy  ("i.,  ii.  399,  400. 

Sininis,  (.'nptnin,  i.  401. 

.Sionx,  the,  ii.  394. 

Si.\  Nations,  the,  ii.  2'^)4.  266. 

.Sk(Miesborouj;h,  ii.  324. 

.Skinner,  Rev.  William,  i.  203. 

Sl.ives,  of  Schuyler  ianiily,  ii.  497. 

Slim  Huttcs,  ii.  3(^7. 

Slou|;hter,  Colonel  Henry,  Governor 
of  New  York,  1691.  i.  195,  196,  24q, 
3.14.  508 — ii.  165.  167,  292 — arrival. 
377>  378 — prosecution  of  Leislcr  and 
Milhorne,  379  f/  .iry. — rocs  to  Al- 
bany, 381 — council  with  Indians, 
381  e/  sc'j. — expedition  to  Canada, 
383— death,  388,  389. 

Sluyter,  i.  56,  ;/. 

Small-pox,  i.  373. 

Smith,  Cathcrmc,  ii.  309. 

,  Chaplain,  suspended,  i.  495. 

,  I'jisign  Dirck,  i.  47,   128,   129, 

130,  132,  133,  134.  135. 

,  (ierriit.  i.  291. 

,  llnnnah.  ii.  441. 

,  Henry,  ii.  131.  133. 

,  Captain  John.  ii.  439, 

,  Martha  ('Scribncr),  ii.  44a 

,  I'ctcr,  i.  291. 

i — ,  Colonel  William,  ii.    I,  3,  352. 

,  William,  tlie  his'orian,  i.  290, 

304— ii.  47.  93.  fM.  352 

,  William,  Jr.,  ii.  35a. 

Smith's  \'.\lley,  i.  203. 

Smoky  Hill  River,  ii.  386. 

Snell.  Margaret    (Schuyler),    ii.    492, 

493-  4'M. 
Societe  Asiafiquc,  ii.  393 
Society  for  Promoting  Arts,  ii.  258. 
Solid  Men  of  Hoston,  ii.  318. 
J'xilomon's  Tcmjilc,  ii.  373. 
Somers,  Uev.  Peter  Nicholas,  ii.  490. 
Sonnock's  Land,  ii.  467. 
Sorcl.  the  river,  i.  312.  384. 
Sound,  the,  i.  257. 


South  F.ast.  town,  ii.  443. 

SuutlxrlMnd,  Sarah,  ii.  <.64,  465. 

South  River,  i.  41.  47,  59,  60,  61. 
I  Southwell,  I'.fiwin  li.,  ii.  308. 
1 .  I'.lla  R.,  ii.  410. 

South  William  Street,  ii.  289. 

Spain,    i.    48.    237,   250— truce  with, 
I      238. 

Sparks,  Tared,  ii.  271. 

Speak.  James,  ii.  450. 

Speit.itor,   'I'/ii',  ii.  38,  39. 
'  Spcer,  Mleanor,  ii.  307. 

^pr-'^PfT.  J"l>n.  ii.  34i- 

Spraj^ue,  Laura,  ii,  398. 

Spraker,  Ann  Maria,  ii.  464,  465. 

.Sprinj;fu-ld,  i.  23^),  281,  304. 

Staats,  the  family,  ii.  39b. 

,    Dr.    y\bfahan»,    ii.     139,    130, 

150.  ^-'f''  3 '8.  J'A 

,  Abraham  I'.,  ii.  307,  398. 

,  Atma  (174),  ii.  3<;8. 

,  Anna  Abeel  (i6<}).  ii.  398. 

,  Anna  .Maria  (161),  ii.  398. 

,  Ann  I'.lizabeth  (Schuyler),  ii. 

171,  428,  433,  434,  471. 
,    Parent,    ii.   30,    132,    151,   237, 

30.  3f^7.  472. 

,  P.irent.  Jr  ,  ii.  160. 

,  Parent  P.  (155),  ii.  377,  agS. 

,  Catalina,  i.  202— ii.  432,  433, 

438. 

,  Catherine  (nieecker),  ii.  379. 

,  Catherine  (\'an  Wie),  ii.  398. 

,  Catrina  (Schuyler),  ii.  462,  463, 

472. 
— — — ,  Llizabeth  (Bleecker),  ii.  379. 

,  I'lli/abeth  (Dod.qe),  11.  3q3. 

,  i:ii/abeth  (Miller),  ii.  308. 

.  Llizabeth  (Windell,  Schuyler), 

i.  186— ii,  2.J2.  2.j6.  318. 
,  Klizabeth  .(-'^cluivler)    (4),    ii. 

306.  4i.|.  416. 

.  llKie  (133),  ii.  396. 

,  (ieertruy,  ii.  4^)2.  463. 

,  Gerrit  (135),  ii.  3'/),  397. 

,  Geitrude  (Coeymansj,  ii.  433. 

,  Helen  (172),  ii.  398. 

,  Hetty  (183).  ii.  308. 

,  Hetty  Piatt,  ii.  307.  398.  399. 

,  Jochem,    352,    355.    356.    357. 

368— ii.  306,  39^1,  416,  423 — ordired 

to  build  a  fort.  ii.  no. 

,  Jochem  (169),  ii.  398. 

,  Jochetn  P.  (154),  n.  397,  398. 

,  Johanna,  ii.  427. 

,  Johanna  (White),  ii.  433,  434. 

,  joh.annes  (137),  li.  397. 

,  John  (167),  ii.  398. 

,  John  T.  (162),  li.  3f;8. 

,  Alary,  ii.  152. 

,  Neltir  (104).  ii.  y\j. 

\ ,  .Nicholas  (131  t.  II.  .^</),  307. 
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Slants.  PetT  P.  (157).  ii.  397,  398. 

,  J'hilip(i36i.  ii.  397. 

,  Philip  (170).  ii.  398. 

,  Philip  P.  (158),  li.  397,  398. 

,    Dr.   Saniucl,    i.   202,  353— ii. 

160.  172,  173,  226,  342.  427,  429.  433, 

434- 
— — — ,   Saral)   (Gouvcrncur),   ii.   427, 

433- 

.  Tryntjc,  ii.  428,  433.  437,  438. 

Stair,  I'iirl  of,  ii.  215. 

Stamps,  ii.  214. 

Staiidisli,  c:;iptain  Miles,  i.  76,  88,  89. 

Stanhope,  Secretary,  ii.  63. 

Starr,  Henry,  ii.  406. 

State  Agricultural  Society,  i.  230. 

— '■ —  KoverntniDt,  urjjanizcd,  li.  268. 

Street,  All»any,  i.  119,  120. 

Staten   Island,  i.  11,  12,  16.  17,  18,  19, 

20,  25,  31,  135,  223,  426 — ii.  216, 
States-(iencr.il.  60,  71,  77,  89,  212,213, 

214 — il.  2()0,  302. 
Stearlinj,',  Sarah,  ii.  484,  486. 
Stein  Hucck,  ii.  458. 
Steele  and   //ir  'J./z/cr,  ii.  38,  39. 

,  (icneral,  ii.  381. 

Stccnwyck,  Corneli.";.  ii.  291,  293. 
Stephenson,  Mary,  il.  30O. 
Steph(!nto\vn,  i.  231,  232. 
Stevenson,  Ann  10.,  ii.  309. 
Stuart,  Mary  E.,  ii.  411. 
Stillwater,    i.   290.  291— ii.  97,  98.  104, 

109,  126,  127,  26i),  364.  371,  477. 
Stockhrid;,M;,  Indians,  i.  282. 
Stockholm,  i.  42. 

Stoddard,  I'-dward,  ii.  3o<). 

-.  John,  ii   2,-,4,  235. 

Stokc.^.  S.unuel,  ii.  398. 

.  William,  ii.  .\(->^. 

Stoll.  i.  128. 

Stone,  \V.  F.  ,  i.  208— li.  173,  403. 

,  Ransom,  ii.  241. 

.\ral)ia,  ii.  490.  494. 

Stornt,  Mary,  ii.  379. 

iStoutenlturj,'.  manor  of,  i.  207. 

Stow-Stow  (M.  .Marlrour),  i.  472,  479. 

Stringer,  Dr.,  ii.  326,  362. 

Stroui,',  ('ornelia,  ii.  450. 

•,  Maria  Louisa,  ii.  450. 

,     Phebc    t^Scribner),    ii.     441, 

448-450. 

■,  Thotnas,  ii.  441.  450. 

Stuyvcsant,  Nicholas  William,  I.  179. 

. -,    l\-ter,     Director-General    of 

New  Ncthcrlanrl,  1647-1664,  i.  22, 
29.  30,  44,  48,  49,  50.  52,  53,  54.  108, 

110,  116,  117,  121,  122,  123.  124, 
125,  126,  137,  128,  132,  133.  134,  135, 

J.36, 137,  141,  150,  151, 171, 17^  jr.. 

175.  '77-  178.  190,  198,  212.  213,  214, 
216,  218,  292.  293.  338.  507— ii.  290, 
295,  296,  297,  298,  299,  301,  302,  303, 


305,  342,  345— appo  ntcd,  i.  20 — ditTi- 
culties  with  Mely.i,  20,  21  —  with 
\'an  dor  Capellen,  25,  26 — charac- 
ter, 2O— visits  the  South  River,  41 
— '-ouneils  with  the  .Swedish  gov- 
ernor and  the  Indians,  42 — his  re- 
port to  his  superiors.  43— ordered 
tt)  hrinj^  the;  Swedes  under  subjec- 
tion, 45— menaces  the  Sweilish 
forts,  4O— drives  the  Swedes  from 
the  Delaware,  47 — sends  an  em- 
bassy to  (iovernor  I'endall,  55,  58, 
59.  l)0,  6\,  77,  84.  36,  90— attemj)t.-.  to 
opi'n  negotiations  with  the  New 
ICuLjland  colonies,  71  —  dillicultics 
with  New  llavrn,  72 — attends  the 
cr)nvention  at  Ilailford,  73  <7  s,;/. 
— charged  with  treachery  toward 
the  I'nglish,  75— anxieties  attending 
his  jjosition.  78  —  last  conference 
with  commissioners,  82— interview 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  83— sur- 
renders New  Amstcrilam  to  the 
English,  85. 

.Suacocus  Island,  ii.  213. 

Sullivan,  General,  i.  204. 

Superior  Lake,  i.  313. 

Superstition  .\loimtains.  ii.  394. 

Supreme  Court,  ii.  352,  357. 

Surinam,  ii.  470. 

Susquehanna  River,  i.  306,  310,  314— 
ii.  50,  134,  190. 

Sussex,  County  of,  it  215. 

Sutton.  John,  ii.  199. 

Swackhamcr,  I%vc,  ii.  481. 

Swain.  Jane,  ii.  495. 

Swart  liook.  ii.  130. 

Swarlwout,  Roelolf,  i.  136. 

.Sweden,  i.  3;^,  34,  37,  48. 

Swedes,  the.  i.  25,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42, 
45-49.  F^•  (^Kh  <J4.  292— ii.  2:^9,  299. 

.Swedish  West  India(.'ompany,i.  34,36. 

Swift  and  .Stella,  ii.  39. 

.Swinton,  Isaac,  ii.  331. 

Switz,  Cornclis,  ii.  171,  286. 

,  Mrs.  ii.  177. 

Sycanjore  Creek,  ii.  393. 

Synims,  Captain  Lancaster,  i.  405 — 
ii.  422. 

Symonsen,  Johannes  (V'ee<ler),  11.414, 
419. 

Synod  of  Dutch  Church,  first,  ii.  490, 
491. 


Tackhanick.  i.  274. 

Taln)adgc,  IJeutenant,  i.  352. 

Tappan,  ii.  405. 

Tareha,  the  Inr'ian,  i.  434— visits  Mon- 
treal, i.  408— .eturns  to  Oneida.  409, 
412,  414— bears  belt  to  rrontenac.  i. 
415- 
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Taspclalct,  ii.  loo. 
Til/er,  The^  ii.  38,  39. 
Taylor,  B.  C,  Annals  of  the  Classis 
ot"  HerRcn.  ii.  491. 

,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  ii.  451. 

,  Saralj  Anne,  ii.  402. 

,  'I'einple,  ii.  15a. 

of  Pennington,  i,  205. 

Tccumsch.  ii.  190. 
Toiler.  Anrlrics,  i.  190. 

,  ('aspar,  ii.  190. 

,  Helena,  ii.  3.10,  34S. 

,  Isaac,  ii.  352. 

,  Jannckc,   i.    185— ii.    180,    191, 

3  »o- 

,  Vciikc,  ii.  340. 

,  William,  ii.  180.  339. 

Ten  Acres,  ii.  119. 

Trn  Fkocck.  (ieneral  Abraham,!.  226, 
'^2-j,  290 -ii.  132,  2S0.  282,  330,  334. 

-,  Ann  ('atherine,  ii.  409. 

,  Catherine,  ii.  407. 

,   Christina  (.Schuyler),   ii.  306, 

327,  415.  417,  418 

— ,  Christina  Jnne,  ii.  .{09. 

■,  David  \'.  R.  {■}}•<)),  ii.  409. 

,  Dink  \Vcsscl>,  1.  106.  275,  276, 

35-^.  S'''^-  .r''5.  .173.  3^J.  :<9^.  4'io  Jj  , 
■1.^8.  453,  405,  4')7.  .tfH>-7i,  473— >"•  8, 
2S,  f/),  103,  105.  110,  126,  129-132. 
135-138.  140,  226.  250,  327-335.  34^^. 
350,  416,  458,  407,  472— alderman, 
Kecorder,  Mayor,  etc.,  331 — slan- 
tlcred  by  Leisler,  332  —  family, 
death,  and  will,  333. 

,  I'liza,  ii.  243.  282. 

,  Ocrtrude,  li.  461.  462. 

,  Harmaniis  Schuyler,  ii.  408. 

,  Ilelrn,  ii.  409. 

,  Hendrick   W'csselsen,  ii.  328, 

329- 

,  John  Jeremiah,  ii.  409. 

,  Johannes,  ii.  415, 

.  John.  ii.  334. 

,  Alaria.  ii.  415,  416. 

-,  Maria  lluttman  (Schuyler),  ii. 


307,  403,  417.  4 > 8. 

,  Nancy,  ii.  402. 

,  Nicholas,  ii.  307. 

,  Nicholas,  his  children,  ii.  408. 

,  Samuel,  ii.  327,  334,  340,  415. 

,  Tobia*.  ii.  334. 

,  V.'essel,  ii. '147.  328.334. 

.  Wessel  Wcssclscn,  ii.  328. 

family,  ii.  327,  334,  335. 


Ten  Eyck,  Abraham,  Jr.,  ii.  153. 

,  Darent.  ii.  280. 

,  Conr.id,  ii.  166. 

,  Counraad,  ii.  280. 

,  Jacob  }I.,  ii.  261,  401. 

,  Lena,  it.  202,  280. 

,  Nancy,  ii.  400. 


Teunisse,  Captam  (Van  Vrchten),  i. 

247. 
Te.\el,  i.  13.  16. 
Tcysscn.  Juryan.  i.  113. 
Thomas,  Anne,  ii.  481,483. 
Thomr)se,  Jan.  i.  137. 

Thompson. ,  ii.  201. 

,  Archibald,  n.  407. 

Thropmorfon.  John,  i.  91. 

Thum, ,  ii.  40a. 

Ticonderoj,'a.  i.  155,  316,  384,  395— ii. 

114,   123.   124,  326. 
Tinicum,  ii.  38. 
Tippecanoe,  ii    450. 
Titmouse  Kill,  ii.  98. 
Toleration  in  New  Netherland,  1.   29, 

Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  ii.  393- 

Toinhanack,  ii.  175,  176,  274. 

Tompkins,  Justice,  ii.  354. 

Tondinack,  li.  23S. 

Tonti.  N'on-^.,  ii.  184,  185. 

Tories,  i.  287— ii.  474.  47.^.  47^.  488— 

as    plunderers.   177  —  numerous   in 

New  York,  i.  264. 
Totems,  ii.  35,  3<). 
Tracy,  I)e  'Si.,   Lieutenant -(Jeneral, 

in\  .ides  Mohawk  country,  i.  316 — r»«- 

tiirn,  317. 
Tr.ide,  I  rench,  annihilated,  i.  329. 
Trades  and  professions,  how  known, 

ii.  317. 
Transportation  line,  ii.  258. 
Tre.it,  Governor,  o(    Connecticut,  i. 
I      248.  339-. 
1  renton,  N.  J.,  ii.  422. 

Tails,  i.  33. 

Trieux,  De  Susanna,  ii.  317. 

Trinidad,  ii.  251. 

Trmity  ChurcJi.  i.  235— ii.  8,  328.  337, 

352 — rented  kind's  farm.   ii.   349 — 

the  rec'or  apjieaW  for  help.  351  — 

burned,  353— an  amusing  attempt, 

339.  3^«- 

,  i-orl,  i.  44,  46. 

Troy,  i.  32,  210,  2,30— ii.  362. 

,  West,  i.  150. 

Truax,  Lli/abeth,  ii.  151. 

Truce,  the  twelve  years',  i.  10, 

1  rynfje=Catalina=Cathcrine,  ii.  433. 
I  Tryon,  William,  i.  509- 
;  Tunncrnan,  Jemima,  ii.  483,  485, 

Turi^enef.  ii.  392. 
,  Turkish  .\nd.assador.  ii.  318, 
,  Turkistan,  ii.  302,  393. 

Turrel,  [arejl  I'.,  ii.  201, 

Tuscaror.is.    the.   Indians,    I.   3<v— ii. 
50.  53-  .S4.  5^  61. 

Tutall.  John,  i.  2^1. 

Two  tracts  on   east    .si»l--  of   Hudson 
kivcr.  ii    130, 

Tymcns,  Klsje,  i.  338-11.  340.  341,  343. 
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Utes.  thr,  ii.  395. 

Ulster  Count),  N.  Y.,  i.  347.  367,  426. 

Unc.-ismen,  i.  155. 

Undcrhill,  Captain,  ii.  295. 

United  Hclpic  Provinces,  i.  119. 

United  Colonies,    ii.    252  — Commis- 
sioners of,  i.  82. 

,  of  New   England,    i.   73,   75, 

82. 

United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
»•  3.  24,  71. 

United   States, 
the.  89. 

,  Army,  ii.  280. 

Union  C()llc>,'c.  ii.  261, 

University  ot  the  State  of  New  York, 
i.  230. 

Utica,  ii.  252. 

Utie,  ColoiK'l.  i.  53.  54.  55. 

Ussclincx,  William,  i.  33. 

Upper  Canad.i,  province  of,  J.  2jO. 

Utrecht,  Mario  of,  i.  207. 

,  treaty  of  peace  of,  ii.  50,  57, 

112 

Uytenbogart,  Abigail,  i.  293. 


Valatio,  ii.  335. 
Valentine,  Ellen,  ii.  202. 

Manuals,  ii.  288. 

Valkenburg,  i.  100. 

Van,  in  family  names,  i.  100. 

Van  Alcn,  Cornelis,  ii.  171. 

,  Peter,  i.  119— ii.  129.  330. 

Van  Alsune,  Annatje,  ii.  397.  | 

,  Corneli.a,  ii.  400.  I 

,  Gosen  Nf.,  ii.  493.  { 

,  Hunter,  ii.  493.  I 

Van  Antwerpen,  Maritje,  ii.  371:  ; 

— — — ,  Krbccra,  ii.  371.  \ 

Vanatf.i,  Caroline,  ii.  308. 

Van  Aceketi,  Jjan,  i.  no. 

Van  Heurtn,  li.  336. 

Vnn  Morsum,  Corn««lis,  ii.  339. 

,  Tymcn,  ii.  435. 

Van  Druj;h,  Catherine,  i.  286— ii.  327, 

,  Johannes  Picterse,  ii.  339.359- 

,  Peter,  i.  300,  499— >'•  339,  340- 

Van  Huren,  the  family,  I.  too— ii.  327, 

',  Agnes,  ii.  283. 

,  Christina,  ii.  327,  335. 

•,  Cornelis  Nfaescn,  ii.  336. 

,  Elsie,  ii.  3W. 

,  Martin,  ii.  335 

Van  Bylcr,  Hildcgonda,  i.  208. 
Van  Cortlandt,  the  family,  j.  187-205 
-  ii.  264,  265,  343— lineage.  187-188. 
-I.  Anna,  i.  201. 

,  Catherine,  i.  203. 

•,  Cornelia  (Schuyler),    i    167, 


185,  203— ii.  164,  242,  248,  434— her 
character,  248. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Elizabeth,  i.  201,  203. 

,  (iertrude    (Schuyler),    i.    164, 

201,  203.  294. 

,  Gysbert,  i.  201. 

.  lacobus,  mayor,  ii.  67. 

,  Johanna,  ii.  431,  438. 

,  Jf)liannes,  i.  201.  202,  204,  295. 

,  .Marj^rcitjc,  i.  201. 

,  Maria,  i.  212.  225. 

,  Olof  Sti'Mnse,  i.  201,  202,  204, 

221  — ii  164,  2<,r,  330,  340,  344  -came 
lo  New  Amsterdam,  187— marricfl, 
188 — carrcr,  iPo-ir^o. 

,  I'hihp,  i.  202,  204,  20^. 

,  INerre,  i,  201,  202.  204,  205. 

,    .^tephanus,    i.    167,    185,'  187. 

190-200,  201,  202,  205.  221,  225,  294, 
341/..  405— ii.  9».  J72.  238.  248,  427, 
■132.    434,    438— lile,     190-200— will, 

2fX). 

Van  (.'ouwcmIkivi  n.  Jacob,  i.  146,  147 

—  ii.  289,  305. 
Van  Curler^  Arcnt,  i.  32,  135,  146,  157, 

171,  211,  212.  214. 
Van  Dam,   kip,  i.  5n8--ii.  9,  112.  433. 
Van  I)clcn,   the  Jonkhccr  Nicolaus, 

i.  207. 
Van  den  Bergh,  Gcrritje,  ii.  371. 


-,  Johannes,  ii.  8  = 


,  Rachel,  ii.  151. 

Vandenburph,  Adam,  ii.  352. 

Van  den  Uytliof,  ii.  457. 

Van  der  Hcrgh,  Wvnant,  ii.  372. 

Van  der  Burgh,  John,  ii.  398. 

Van  der  Blaas.'.Andrics  Hcrl)crt4pn 
Constapel,  i.    in.  138. 

Van  der  Bogert,  Myndcrt  Harmcnse, 
ii.  131. 

Van  der  Capclh-n,  Baron,  i.  31,  81 — 
colonizes  St.ilrn  fslund,  21 — lull 
name,  24— fonhsration  of  his  ship, 
/A— srtthincnl  of  claims,  25. 

Van  der  l)onrk,  Adriaen.  i.  27 — ii. 
31^3.  29A,  297 — sheriff  of  Kensselaer- 
\\y(k,  21  — attempt  at  colony,  22 — 
purchases  Vonkers,  if. —  presents 
complaints,  /<*. — a  prisoner,  i3 — 
writes  "  Description  of  New  Nether- 
lands," if>. — returns,  if>. — dies,  ib. 

Van  der  Grist,  Paulus  Eeendertsen, 
ii.  209,  301,  302. 

Van  der  Hayden,  Dirk,  ii.  101. 

Van  der  Heyden,  David,  ii.  85. 

Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  471. 

Van  der  Liixle,  Rev.  Benjamin,  n. 
197. 

Van  der  Poel,  Aaron,  ii.  160. 

,  Anna.  li.  160. 

.Johannes,  ii.  160. 

Van  dcf  Sluys,  Andries,  i    123 
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Van  der  Veen.  Dirk  Cornclisen,  i.  338. 

.  Peter  Cornelise,  i.  293.  338— 

ii.  3|i. 
V.in  Ucnson.  Marc:.irita.  ii.  379. 

,  Mari.i.  ii.  4f>3.  464. 

Van  i>"vontcr,  Nclstm.  ii.  450. 

Van  Dinckl.i.i;e.  vice-director,  ii.  297. 

V^an  Drifsscn,  George,  ii.  471. 

.  Hendrick.  ii.  419. 

.  kov.  Poter.  i.  279— ii.  413,  414, 

415.  419- 

Van  iJiisiii,  .Abraham,  ii.  406. 

Van  I^yck.  Cornolis,  i.  166 — ii.  95,  96, 
g^,  105.  J05. 

• — .  Hendrick,  ii.  233.  203-305,  419, 

424— I'.nsJL,'!!  (Joinmandant,  293 — 
marclirs  a>,'.\in^t  Indi.ms,  //•.  — 
wotindrd,  21(4 — on  anoilxr  expedi- 
tion. 2^)5— rLMiirncd  to  Holland,  /A. 
—  appointed  li-^cal,  /7>.  —  treated 
rudely,  //'.— evcliulfd  from  coimcil. 
2<y)— his  dcfiMue.  297— aiithor  of 
Inilian  war,  298,  2)9,  30*1 — shot  a 
squaw,  300 — wounded,  301 —  attor- 
ney-Rcncral.  303. 

.  Dr.  Hendrick.  ii.  416.417,424. 

461. 

,  Dr.  Jacob\is,  ii.  414,  419. 

,  Lydia.   ii.  288,  293. 

.  Margreta.  ii.  41(1,  417. 

Van    Dyckhuyse,   John   Teunisse,  ii. 
205. 

Van  Duyckhuysen.  Swantie.  i.  185. 

Van  Kps,  interpreter,  ii.  42. 

.  IClisabeth.  ii.  141. 

Van  Kvera,  Ida.  ii.  484,  486. 

Van  Giesscn.  Ryncar,  ii.  360,  361. 

Van  Hovenburgh.  Jennie,  ii.  410. 

Van   Hornc.    Abraham,  a   New  York 
merchant,  ii.  84,  308.  410. 

—— — ,  I  Eleanor  .Au^'usta,  ii.  410. 

,  tlcrrit,  ii.  105. 

,  Mr.,  i.  300. 

— — — ,  Mrs.,  ii.  103. 

— — — ,  Nil  hulas  liarinnnus,  ii.  410. 

,  Uaehi-i  C,  ii.  410. 

,  .Sarah  M.,  ii.  410. 

Van  Ind)or^h,  Mrs.,  i.  144,  145,  146. 

Van  Inj.;en,   lames,  ii.  15^. 

Vannatta,  Abel,  ii.  201. 

Van  Ness,  Peter,  ii.  372. 

\'an    Olinda,    Hilliche,   Indian    inter- 
preter, ii.  136. 

\'an  Olinjjen,  l-'dward,  ii.  171. 

Van  Orden,  Jacob,  ii.  152. 

Van  Rensselaer,  the  family,  i.  too, 
206-242,  244.  245— ii.  264.  265.  327, 
335— from  Geldcrland,  i.  206 — estate 
at  Crailo,  /A.— mnmoriils  of,  in  Hol- 
land, 207— las.t  m.ile  member  of.  in  , 
Holland,  if>. — estates  bequeathed  to. 
208— petition  to  Duke  of  York,  218  | 


— concedes  its  independent  title,  219 

— younRer  branch,  232,  282— in  the 

Revolution.  237. 
Van   Rensselaer,   Abraham   L.   (275), 

ii.  402.  403. 

,  Anna,  i    222,  223.  226 — ii.  196. 

,  Angelica,  ii.  243,  283. 

,  Ann  I'.liza  (292),  ii.  403. 

,  Ariantia,  ii.  416. 

,  Arietta  (210),  ii.  400,  401. 

,  Arietta  (219).  ii.  400. 

— — — ,  .\rietta  {-277),  ii.  402. 

,  Arietta  I.etitia  (204).  ii.  403. 

,  Mernard  (j.^.;),  ii.  4fH>. 

236, 


,  Catherine  (.S(huyUr),   i. 

290— ii.  242,  3  JO,  417.  484. 

,  Catherine,  ii.  198. 

,  Caiherine  (191),  ii.  3(79. 

,  C.itherine  (Hy8),  ii.  400. 

.  Catherine   Vi.sscher  (359),   ii. 

401. 

,  Christina  (330),  ii.  407. 

,  Cormdia  (2«)5),  li.  402. 

,  Corn<'lins  (220).  ii.  .joo,  402. 

,  David,  ii.  307,  .jo8,  417. 

,  David  (203).  li.  4f>o.  402. 

,  I'.lizabetli,  i.  2^7— ii.  213,  282. 

.  I'.lizabeth  (20S),  ii.  400. 

,   Mli/.abeth  (254),    ii.   4C0,  401, 


403. 


409. 


Klizabeth    Rutgers  (s;o), 


Elsie  (195).  ii.  400. 

,  Elsie  D.  (276).  ii.  402. 

,  Gertrude,  i.  226— ii.  196. 

.  Grat/  (374).  ii.  409. 

,  Hariii.inus.  i.  207. 

,  H.irrict  .Maria  (258),  ii.  401. 

,  Harriet  Maria  (343),  ii.  407. 

,  Hendrick,  i.  224,  225,  232,  233, 

280,  28r-ii.  «/■>,  i«>>,  147.  150,  239, 
327,  32S,  ^^<).  .|J4  — public  ofViers, 
^,U'  33* — e<iiitr<»versy  with  I.iving- 
Mdm,  ^  j'^,  237. 

,    ll'n'iriek   (189),    ii.    399,    400, 

403.  40 J. 

,  1  lenry,  i.  232. 

,  Henry  (25')).  ii.  400. 

,  Henry  (2O7),  ii.  402,  403. 

■— — ,  Henry  j.,  ii.  279. 

,  Henry]*.,  ii.  37a. 

,  Capt.  Herman,  i.  207. 

,  M.ajor  James,  li.  279.  307,  3O3. 

408.417. 

,  lames  C.  (37.1).  '••  40«;. 

,  Jeremiah,  filth  j^atroon,  i.  23'i. 

,  Jeremiah,  director,  I.  106.  120, 

146,  155,  158.  190.  206.  217,  219.  220, 
221.  222,  232,  332  —  ii.  157,  408. 
409. 

Jeremias.  i   207. 
[an,  i.  207, 
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Van  Rensselaer.  Jan  Baptist,  i.   175, 

176,  213.  215,  226. 
■  Joanna  Jacoba  Sara,  i.  208. 

— — ,  Johan,  i.  207. 
— — — ,  Johannes,  second  patroon.  i. 

ail,  212,  213,  215,  219,  221,  222. 
,  Johannes  (son  of  Jeremiah),  i, 

224,  232. 

,  Johannes  or  John  (son  of  Hcn- 

drick),  i.  235,  290— ii.   105,  253.  339, 
34c,  408.  424. 

lohn  (of  Canibridgc).  ii.  372. 
ilin  (201),  ii.  400,  401. 

,  John  S.  (221).  ii.  400,  402. 

,  Katr;  (fJatlicrinc  van  Cort- 
land), ii.  40(>. 

— — ,  Killi.iM,  first  patroon,  director 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
i.  12.  14.  15,  21.  22.  loj,  111-116, 
121.  13R,  155.  157.  158.  159.  171.  172. 
183,  202.  a'V),  ^o^,  212,  214,  311  — 
ii.  246.  3j)7.  403,  409. 

.    Kiiiian    (son    of   Johannes), 

ihird  patroon.  i.  219.  221.  222. 

.    Killian    (son    of    Jerrmi.ah), 

fourth  patroon.  i.  210.  221.  223,  224, 

225,  226.  232,  233,  296,  365— ii.   147, 
158.  196,  28V1. 

,    Killiiin  (son  of  Ilondric?-.),  \. 

236— ii.  306.  339.  ;}q(K  3W.  4I''J- 

,  Kilhan  (son  of  Jan  Haptist),  i. 

333. 

,  KiMian  (194),  ii.  400.  404- 

,  Killian  (204).  ii.  400,  402. 

,  Killian  (217).  ii.  400. 

,  Leonora,  i.  223. 

,  M;vfj(lalena  (218),  ii.  40a 

,  Margaret  (290),  ii.  403. 

— — ,  Juffrow  Nlaiia,  wife  of  Jere- 
miah, i.  120. 

,  Mp.ria,  wife  of  Peter  Schuyler 

(2),  i.  185,  296.  302— ii.  150,  157. 

—  — ,  ^faria  (Ten  Ikoock),  ii.  34a 
-  -— ,  Maria  (193),  ii.  400. 

,  Maria  (274},  ii.  402. 

,  Maria  M.  (214).  ii.  400. 

,     Mary     Elizabeth     (372),    ii. 

409. 

,  Matilda  (256),  ii.  400,  401. 

,  Maunscll  (289),  ii.  402. 

,  Ncllc  Marya,  i,  223. 

,  Rev.    Nicholas  (Nicolaus).  i. 


Van    Rcp'^^elacr,   Philip  P.    (213),   ii. 

400,  401.  402. 
,  Philip  Schuyler  (363).  ii.  307, 

408,  4o<^. 

,  Rensselaer  (255).  ii.  401,  403. 

,  Ricliard,  i.  157,  158.  175,  aai, 

223,  224. 

,  Richard  (224),  ii.  400,  403. 

•,  General    Robert,    i.     236 — ii. 


198. 


407. 


-,  Robert   S.   (209),  ii.  399,  400. 


,  Sanders  (216).  ii.  400,  402. 

,  Sanders  (^7^),  ii.  402. 

.  Sara  Maria  (278),  ii.  402. 

,  Sarah  (281),  ii.  402. 

,  SchuyK-r  (215),  ii.  400,  402. 

,  Schu>lor  (33;-5),  ii.  308,  407. 

,  (Icncral  S(jloinon  (199),  i.  236 

—  ii.  4<w.  404. 

,  .Stephen,  si.xfh  patroon.  i.  226. 

,  .Sti'plien.    seventh  patroon,   i. 

226,  227 — ii.  278. 

,  Stephen,  eiphth  and  last  pa- 
troon, i.  227,  2.:8,  229— ii.  242.  274, 
282,  334,  405 — .State  Senator,  229 — 
I.ieutenant-liovernor,  2:29— in  com- 
mand of  army  on  northern  frontier, 
229 — canal  commissioner,  230 — 
<'lectcd  to  ConKrcss,23o — marriages, 
death  and  will,  231. 

,  Stephen,  son  of  last  patroon, 

i.  232. 

,  Stephen  (207),  ii.  400,  402. 

,  S.  \*»  C.  ii.  202. 

,  Walter  (340),  ii.  399,  407- 

,  Walter  A.  (404),  li.  410. 

,  William,  i.  232. 

arms,  i.  206. 

chart,  i.  233. 

crest,  i.  206. 

manor,  i.  103,  177,  284 — ii.  129, 


183,  185.  206,  221,  237-243.  245- 
,   Nicholas   (192),   ii.  399,  400, 

404. 

,  Nicholas  (202),  ii.  400,  40a. 

,  Nicholas  (337),  ii.  407. 

,  Philip,  i.  227. 

. ,  Philip  (190),  ii.  399.  400,  404. 

-      ■-,  Philip  (200),  ii.  400. 

,  Peter  S.  (211),  ii.  400. 

,  Philip  (335),  ii.  407. 


132,  286. 
Van  Rensselaer's  mills,  ii.  434. 
Van  Riiyven,  Secretary,  i.  54,  144. 
Van  Schairk,  Ann.a,  i.  201. 
.  .Anthony,  i.   154,  348,  349— «>• 

,  Captain,  11,  375. 

,  Clarissa,  ii.  484,  486. 

,  Engeltie,  i.   185,  302— ii.   157. 

158. 

,  Gerrit,  i.  179 — ii.  67,  466. 

,  Goosen  Gerritse,  i.    no.  114. 

115,  116.   137,   138.  152,   153— il  95. 

157.  376. 

,  Henry,  ii.  321,  422. 

,  Jaques  Comelisen,  i.  353. 

.  John.  ii.  379. 

Van  Sli'chtenhorst.  Alula,    i.    179 — ii. 

461,  466. 
,  .Arent,  i.  171,  207. 
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Vnn  Slichtenhor«;t,  Hnrxfrv  i.  170 

,  llrant  Arcntso.  i.  103,  1O7,  212, 

214.  215,  216— history.  171  €t  .u./.— 
appoiiUcd  dircctDr  of  Krnssclacr- 
wyck,  171— arrival,  172— (juarrcl 
with  Stuyvcsant,  172  <7  .v../.— ar- 
rested, 174— escape,  175— re-arrcst, 
if>. — return  to  Hevcrwiik,  176— re- 
turns to  Holland,  177— buys  land,  /A. 
— acknoulcdKcd  to  be  right,  178— 
death,  //'.,  179. 

,  I-'lizaheth,  i.  179. 

,  (Icrrit,  i.  178,  179 — ii.  466. 

,  H»'lij;onda,  i.  179. 

,  Mar^'aret     (Schuyler),    i.    99, 

158,  162,  166,  167-171,  182,  294— ii. 
150,  306— loyalty,  167— aids  in  rais- 
in)^ Volunteers,  168— influence,  169 
— able  adniinistration  of  her  estate, 
f/.--division  of  property,  170. 

,  Rarhcl.  i.  179. 

Van  Schoendcrwoert,  Margarita,  ii. 
378. 

,   Rutgcr    Tacobscn,   i.   106—li. 

378. 

,  Tennis,  i.  106. 

Van  Slyrli,  i.  299. 

\'an  Slyck,  Albert,  ii.  490. 

\'an  S\verin,i,'cn,  i.  57,  58,  59. 

Van  Tienhovcn,  Cornelis,  ii.  296-300, 
302,  303, 

Van  Twiller,  Woutcr,  Director-Gen. 
of  New  Nethcrland,  1633-1638,  i.  16, 
17,  26.  28,  35,  63.  67,  507—''-  344- 
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